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Chronicle of Events 

July 1940 

The chief item of interest of the month was provided by the 
session of the All-India Congress Committee at Poona which supported 
the resolution of the Working Committee at Delhi, calling for a 
declaration of complete independence for India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalists in the Central Assembly, 
were invited to meet the Viceroy. 

A scheme costing seven crores of rupees was undertaken for 
expansion of factories and increase in the output of munitions in India. 

The Governor of the French Colonies declared the intention of 
the French to stand by Groat Britain. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, with a few of his followers, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with his campaign for the 
removal of the Holwcll Monument in Calcutta. 

The Congress Working Committee published a resolution dealing 
with its future internal policy. It demanded from Britain '*an unequi- 
vocal declaration according complete independence to India" and as an 
immediate earnest the formation of the provisional national government 
at the centre. Such measures would enable Congress *'to throw its 
full weight into the organization of India’s defonco." 

Disagreeing with the attitude taken by the Working Committee 
and adopting the extreme Gandhian position, Khan Abdul GaiTar Khan 
resigned from the Working Committee 

Attempts woro made to adjourn the Bengal Assembly, tlio first 
took the form of a protest against the arre-it of Sj. Subhas Bose. 
The Government issued an order banning the publicsftion of nows about 
the agitation. 

The Punjab Assembly held a secret session, the first ever held 
by an Indian legislature, to discuss subversive movements in the Province. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan spok^* about the activities of Communists 
in the Punjab. 

To deal with the shortage of rupee coin, the Government of India 
issued one rupee notes. The Government also issued an Ordinance 
providing for compulsory service, military and civilian, for European 
British subjects. 

The Bengal Government declared that the Holwcll Monument was 
to be removed. 

1st. A scheme coating Rs. 7 'rrores for the expansion of factories was undertaken 
by the Government of India, in addition to the expansion of production in 
ordnance factories. Under the scheme every factory would be expanded in order 
to increase its potential production and to permit it to undertake the manufacture 
of the most modern types of weapons and munitions. 

A full Bench of the Bombay High Court conaiating of the Chief Justice and 
Justices N. J. VVadia, K. V. Vassoodeb and K. C.6eo, delivered jadgment holding 
that the notification issued under the Governor’s Act enforcing tctal prohibition 
in Bombay as invalid. The Court expressed the o^nkm that the enforceinent 
of total Prohibition entrenched upon an Item of the Federal LisiU 
1 
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Nawftb Berajuddowla : both Hindus and Moslems were present— Syed 

Badruddusa, presided. 

4tb The Conferees Working Committee in New Delhi, had two meetings, one in 
the morning and the second in the afternoon .^Pandit Malaviya was present at 
the afternoon meeting. 

Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President interriewad by a Press 
correspondent said : *'We arc yet in the midst of general discussion, both 
regarding the political situation and the Viceroy's proiKtsals to Gandhiji. 'Jho 
stage has not yet reached when a decision could he taken. 1 had talks with 
Pandit Maiaviya this morning and at 6 P.M. 1 invited him to attend the 
Working Committee meeting. Jlo came and addressctl us for half an hour. Wo 
meet again tomorrow when wc hoite to conclude the discussions.” 

H. K. 8ir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at 
Vellore, made a fervent np|>oal to the people to increase their war effort. Ho 
said : **If the war is lost, tlic constitutional problem of India will bo treated as 
in other countries and colonics under German domination. There is no softness 
or humanity about tlic German nation. Five times during the last ITjO years, 
the German nation rose as Hitler has now. One would get nothing from 
Germany except the whip, slavery and starvation.” 


5th. Two meetings of the Congress Working Committee were held in New Delhi, 
one in the morning and the second in the afternoon.- Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was again present by special invitation at the afternoon sitting of the 
Committee. 

H. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. Savarkar, President of the 
AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha. The inten*icw lastcrl nearly 14 hours. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held in Bombay, a 
resolution remonstrating against the atUtude tit the Bombay Government with 
regard to Prohibition was adopted. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar had an mterview with H. £. the Viceroy at Simla, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half. 


dth. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, ”Some Vital 
Problems” : **H. £. the Viceroy is again conferrijag with leaders of parties. I 
was invited, but not as a party leader or a leader at all. I was invited as a 
friend to help him, if 1 could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially to 
interpret the Congress mind to him. It is better, in the light of what is 
happiming (and things will presenUy move with lightening velocity), to consider 
some of the Questions that will demand quick decision.” He also discussed as to 
what should be the Congress atiitiide towards Dominion Status, the enlargement 
ol the Viceroy’s Executive Council and provisions for internal disorder 
external invasion. 


The Oonmss Working Committee was unable to conclude its deliberations, 
even though according to the President, Manlana Abiil Kalam Axad, every effort 
was made to do so. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was granted an intervirw by II. £. the Viceroy, 
left Simla. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press statement obnerved : ”Tbe Secretary of State 
having already announced in the clearest language timt the goal of British policy 
in India is its free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth, the only hurdle 
that now remaiua is the active cleavage of opinion lictwecn the Hindus and 
Moilema.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting in 
Maibas emphasize the gravity of the war situation and appealed to all to unite 
and help Britain to win the war. 

Jib. The emergency meeting of the Congress Working Committee concluded in 
New llelbi after a five-day session during which the members considered the 
pfopoiala made by H. K. the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi at Simla. 

A resolution was unntiimotisly passed stating that Britain should immediately 
make **an equivocal declaration according complete independence to India, and 
that aa an immediate step in giving effect to it a provisional National Government 
ehould be constituted at the centre.” Further this National Government should 
be inch **aa to command the confidence of all the elected demente in the 
Oentrai Legialature and secure the cloecst co*operaiion ol the mponsible 
Oofmineats in the provinces.” 
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'Hifs Congreffs Working Committee deputed Air. lUitilabhei Demi and Air. 
.Anttf AH to visit WaxTrisUui to eatablish contact with the VVazirie and itudy 
l»roldcms arising out of trilMd xahti. 

Sir Sikaiider Hyat Kba^ the Panjab Premier/ visited the Congress lenders 
ill New Delhi. Mr. Faalul Hm|t Premier of BengM, joHied in an informal talk 
of the communal problem. 

'Ilie question aa to what action the Congrem should take in ease the Bombay 
(luvcrninent did not decide to eontinne the Prohibition policy was under tlic 
«iftiHiderattoit bf tlic Bombay Provincial CongrMS Committee. A letter in this 
coiiiifxitm asking fi|dvice was deepaUdied to the Working Committee. 

Dr. (\ Jt. Heddi, Viee-Chaucellor of the Andhra University, laid the fonnda- 
fioii stone of the new buHdings lot the Baia Rangyyappa Rao College -at Bezwada. 

Stb. Khan AIhIuI Catfar Khan/ the Frontier Congress lender, tendered his resig- 
niitfon of nirnibershij> of the Congress Working Committee before his departure 
fmm New Delhi for reshnwnr. 

Maiilaiia Abut Knlnm Azad. the * Congress rresident, addressing a meeting 
ill New Delhi, spoke on the Working Comniitke*s losoluiion demanding complete 
iiide|iendenco for India, lie referred to tlie moeiing of the Working 
Committee and said that the Ciatidhi'Viceroy talks at Simla was only ^/tic of the 
several items that came np for drsciission. He pointed out that the resolution 
passed by the Committee at its last meeting in Wardhn put the Congress 
position in clear and unequivocal terms. 

Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, Premier of the^ riinjab, returned to T.ahore after 
meeting Alaliatma (tandhi and Mnulana Ahul Knlani Aznd at Delhi. 

Mr. M. A* Jitinah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in an interview 
in llombay, said that be was still unable to disc'uss any asticct of the political 
situatiQii. 

Referring to the meeting between the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and 
Congress leaders at Delhi, Air. Jinnah said that the two Premiers had no 
authority to discuss or come to any adjustment over the heads of the Working 
Committee of the Alt-India Moslem League. He had not given permission to 
either of them to enrry on negotiations for a Hindu -Moslem settlement. 

Mr. V. 1). fc?avarkar. President of the Hindu Alahasabha, returned to Bombay 
after his interview with Vi. E. the Viceroy at Simla. 

Afahatma (Gandhi, in a statement issued from Wardhn observed : *'The British 
Oovcrnnient have to make their choice. Inderendenee they cannot withhold 
unless their wisdom is as much blurred os Jinjaji vlkims that mine is. If 
independence la recognized, the acceptance of the other part of the resolution 
follows as A matter of course. 

Mr. H. f^atyamuTti, Alnyor of Aladraa, speaking at a public meeting at Trii^ino- 
poly Aske<i the British Government to declare India free and ns an earnest of 
that deidaratioii introduce popular Government in the Centre immediately when 
the Government would exert its moral iniluence on the country and help the 
British to win the war. 

0th. Air. M. A, Jiunah, commenting of the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution passed at Delhi, tii a Press interview in Bombny, said : **Mr. Gandhi 
came to Simla to diclatc and not to negotiate and so is the Congress attitude 
as is demoustratetl by the Delhi rcsohition.” 

'*Thcir demand for n so-called natioual government umicated in the resolution 
means a Congress Raj. The word ’'national” has been Hagrantly abused. A 
nation does not exiat in India any more than in Euro^ie or America. If their 
demand is met it will mean a Hindu majority government— a permanent Hindu 
majority government— a position which will never be accepted by Moslems. 

'The Btolem League now firmly stands convinced that the only solution is a 
division of India as laid down by the Moslem League nt Lahore.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, commenting on the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolntion, said that the suggestion contained in ibe Congress Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution to form a National Government as an immediate step was less 
progressive than the Mahasabha's demand that India should be granted Domi- 
nion Btatua immediately on the cessation of the war. He also oldected to the 
formation of any national govemmcnt» if it was to be formed from among 
the members of the Central Assembly. 

Paiidit Jawharlaf Nehru addiming a public meeting at Delhi aaid that tlie 
Congress resolution on war which was rt'aflirmcd at Uie Kamgarh Congress 
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ilin itood. He iiiAinUined that there ww nothing ineontltieni iii relation 
edMled bf the Working Committee and the Bamgarh resolution, 'fbe Oongreim 
tm adhered to the demand for a constituent assembly to frame India’s eonsU- 
tution. However, sinee it wonld take a long time to summon such an assembly 
the Working Committee had, as an immediate step to meet emergency condi^ns, 
demanded the formation of a provisional National Government at the Centre 
as a transitory measure. 

leih. In observance of the All-India Bubbas Day. a meeting was held in Calcutta, 
under the presidentship of Maulavi Asadidoullah Bairap. 

One hundred and four Batyi^rahis were arrested since the commencement 
of the movement for the removal of the Hoi well Monument on July 3. 


11th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar. interviewed by the Associated Press cnrreapondmit 
regarding the Delhi resolution of the Congress Working Committee said : ’’'I'ho 
war has lost its aggressive charseter. ’Jjio defence of India is now an integral 
part of the defence of Britain. This is the key to understand the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee.** 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Congress President, addressing a rally of Congress 
volunteers of the Nainital district at Nainitsl, made an spiral to adhere to tlic 
principles of non-violence and discipline. 

Btaunch adherence to the British cause was expressed at a meeting of the 
ataif and employees of the Tikari Amawan Itaj held at Ganga Mahal. Gaya.— 
Ka]a Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, o. n. e.. presided. 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Bhiromani Gurdwara I'rabandhak 
Committeeb in a Press interview at Peshawar, observed : '^For the first time, 
the Congress has emerged from the world of theoretical dogmas and haa taken 
a practiciu policy.** 

The central office of the All-India Independent Muslims* Conference, in the 
course of a atatement from New Delhi, said that the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on the establishment of a National Government should 
be wdcomed by all parties concerned and by Nationalist Muslims as a definite 
step towards reslism. 

Itih. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that the National Service (Technical 
Personnel) Ordinance 1940, which was published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary on June 29 and thereupon came into force, would bo administered in 
Be^al by a National Service Labour Tribunal. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, 1939, with notes of dissent from 13 members and the chairman 
of the Committee , Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indns- 
tries, Bengal, was published. 

IStb. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the ffarijan^ under the caption, **A cry in the 
wilderneaa'* is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of the 
weak. It does not give one the }oy of >il-goin^. One can have that jew and 
also eover thereby the illwill one harbours in bis breast against ^e 
Government One can also non-co-operate with the Government fint where 
swords, lathis, knives and atones are freely need, what is a man to do rtngle 
handed I Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows with fllwHl In 
one*a heart? It is clear that it is impossible to do so^ unless cm U 
sstnrated with charity.” 


14th. Tbs Bombay Government issued a statement outlining Che procedure which 
would be adopted in the prohibition areas following the Bomba? High Court’s 
Judgment that the notifleation ietned in July 1939, under tot Akbari Act 
prohibiting the poaeeselon of intoxicante in Bombay city was not validated by 
the Governor’s Act. 

Mens. C. F. Baron, Administrator of Cbandemagone, made a call to free 
Frendimen to be tme to the Tricolour and the traditions of the Republic snd to 
eoBtliiiis the struggle against Iwrbarism aids by side with the BriUtb. M. 
Barroo was speaking at a reception which formed T«tt of the foiirtcesitb of Jnly 
edMmitioiiA Among the guests present was Major-Ocnersl HeydemsD, u, c., 
from Fori WUliam, Cslentta. 

In ebservanoe of the Ifilst anniversary of the French Revolution, a poblle 
fMeting waa held in Calcutta, under the auepicee of the Bengal I’Vovinelal 
LMoa of Radical Congresamen, Prof. Hnmaynn Kabir presiding. 

The Asibor Moilim Confemce in the pretence of a large gathering of 
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MiisUms under the preiidentshtp of Mr. Hnjt Abdae Sattar Hall lahaq 8eUi, 
M. ii. A., Khan Baha<!nr Nawao Siddique Ali Khan, m. l. a. ( Central > 
the Central Provinces, declared the Conference o|)cn. The Conference wekomra 
the decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League^ 
regarding the participation of the licagiie in War Committee and ezpresMiig 
their resentment at the action of some members, who went against the decision. 

A meeting of the Mayor. l>e)»uty Mayor, ex-l'residents, ez-Mayora and ez- 
D^iity Mayors of the Cor|K>rntion of Madras was held in Madras. 

The Penkawar District Congress Committee at its meeting held at Peshawar, 
resolved unanimously to request the Indian Xational Congress not to negotiate 
with Mr^ Jinnah or with his League till ho made amends for the *inBultiiig 
ainl arrogant attitude displayed by his reply to Maiilaiia Abul Kalnm Azad.” 

Dr. P. Vnrmlarapiln Naidu, President, Tamil Nndn Provincial Uindn 
Mahnsakhfi, and Cicncral tSccTctary of the All-India Iliiidu Mahasabha 
Conference wrote ‘*Tho 22nd sesBioii of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
conference is to Ihs held this year in Tamil Nadu and this is the first All- 
India J'lindu Conference to he held iii 'Hoiith India after the fall of Vi)oyaiiagore 
Kmpirc and every ctTqrt is to be made to make this conference a great and 
lasting success.** 

The question of the formation of a Coalition Ministry in Orissa, was considered 
at a mitctiiig of the Nationalist Party (at Cuttack) in the Legislative Assembly 
when the political situation was reviewed. 

l&th. In Uic Puniah' liCgislaltvc Assembly, the first secret session in the history 
of Indian IjCgislntures commenced when the Assembly by HI votes to 48 accepted 
the motion of Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, Premier that the proceedings of the 
day be held in camera. 

In the Jlengal Legislative Assembly, the Government attitude on the question 
of the removal of tlic ilolwcll Moiiuiiieiit was dcftiicd by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, during the debate ou an atljournmcnt motion relating to the arrest 
of Sj. Siibhas Chandra Hose. The mot ion was defeated by 119 votea to 
The Premier said that the only thing that was standing in the way of 
satisfactory solution of the problem was tlic Saiyagraha movement that had been 
started and was being persisted in. If tin; movement was given up he had no 
doubt that the Gov’enimeut would within a reasonable lime come to a decision 
which, he hoped. wouUl be satisfactory to all concorned. 

Sardnr lUar 6ingh, member of the Working Committee of the Punjab 
J'rovLiiciiil Congress Committee, who was stabbed by a Moslem in Guiranwala, 
died of his injuries in hospital at Lahore. 

A Press Communiciue Issued by the Government of India, said, **Information 
regarding the wliereabouts of fiuiians in the United Kingdom may be obtained 
by a reference to the High Commissioner’s olKce.” 

leth. The Bengal I^egislative Assembly considered certain modifications siigeestcd 
by Dr. Nnliiiaksna 8>aiiyal and some other members to the amendment 
recommended by the joint roiifercncc of represcntatt\c8 of the Assembly and 
the I^islotivo Council, which tuid been nppointetl to consider the Bengal 
Motor Vehicle Rules. 1940 framed by the Government under the Indian Bfotor 
Vehicles Act, im 

His Kxrcllciicy the Governor of Bengal gave bis assent to the Bengal Bloney- 
Icndcrs* Bill which was passed by the Bengal Ijcgislative Assembly and Oooneil. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra and Raja Bahadur of Khalikote aaw H. £. the 
Governor of Orissa at Cuttack. 

At a special meeting of the Indian ,Tute Mills Association held in Oaleotta, 
it WAS iiuauimously tlecided that the working hours of Indian Jute Milla were 
to l>c reduced by 9 hours a week from August 19. 

The Bei'retary, All-Punjab Muslim Students' Federation, in a press etatement 
from Ijihorc, said : "Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Matilana Azad's telegram has come 
as a great shock to the Muslim students of the Punjab. It It on undignified 
outburst to Maulana’s simple and couatitutional enquiry.** 

17t1i. A communique issued by the Beeretary of the Governor of Orissa etited : 
‘*'i'he Governor of Orissa had coversatloiu with Padit Godavaris Misra and the 
Raja Bahadur of Khalikote lost evening on the question of the pomibillty of 
forming a Coalition Minist^ in Orissa. Ilie conversationa will be continned.** 

Mr. Hassariiui Pamnnni. si. L. A., a Congress member representing Bnkkur 
district, was shot dead while driving from Borhi station to the town. 
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la the BenKal l^elative A»8oinblv, the IVsnual Oo4>'.)crativo Sk»(*iotioe Rill. 
IftIB, which was introduced by Mr. Mukiinihi llehary Mulliok, Miiiiawr lor 
Oo-opemtive Credit and Jwiinu liidel>tediifWii, came up for conaiderataoii. 'Ilio 
day’a ifroeceflinKS were devoted to the coaaiderattoii of a Coii;;n*M amcndmeiit 
for the recommit iai of the liili to the K^lcct 0010101111 * 0 . The iinicudmetit 
was defeated by to 48 voten. 

A joint Blateroeiit issued at Ralasore over die Bi'pmtiirc of Mr. NidhI Das, 
M. L. A., said : *^Thc conduct of some inembers of the Orissa Assem>>l^\ if 
the press re|)ort be true, in Joining the OpiKMiiion to form a Cimliiion 
Government at Uie t>reseiit juiictiirc is !ii}];hly reprchcudil)le and un)mtriotic and 
aa such will deserve severe coudemiiatioii.'* 

Pandit Jnwharlai Nehru in an article in the iV/Z/on i' Htiraltl under the 
caption ‘^What of ns”, wrote : are entirely optioned to N.'i/.ism and wo think it 

would be a trai;edy if Nasi Get many dominated the world but we are sick of 
being imposed upon by llritish Imjierialtsm. 

Mr. B. J. Kher, c.vPremicr of llombay, in a stAtemont to the Frees expressed 
the opinion that the ProhilMtion was a boon to the ficoplc of Bombay, that any 
attcm|)t At abandoning Probibitioii would lie a t^^diiic calamity ami that the 
duty of the peoidc at this sta>n was to set their face sternly against the action 
of the Government till rrohibiiioii was restored in its coniideto form. 

18th. The Bengal Assembly rejected by nr) to 74 votes the adjournment 
niolioQ movctl by Mr. .Iiilaliiddin llashcmy (Krishuk Projti Piiriy in the t>p|)o* 
silioii) to discuss the <«ovcnimctit Order banning the pitblieulion of news of 
arrests ole. in connexion with the Holwcll Monument agitation. 

Mr. iislchand Navalrai, m.l.a. (Oinitral) in the course uf a Udcgnim to the 
Viceroy made an ajipeal to II. E. the Viceroy to intervene and dirix't the bind 
(Government to assume s))Ci‘ial rcsimnsibiiity for the mainicnaiicc of law and 
order iii bind. 

Mr. 0. lUjngopalachari, explaining the difTorence between Mahatma Oiiiidiii 
and the Congress Working Committee in the matter of the c.\lciiHioii of non- 
violence to the field nf national self-defence oiiscrved in Madniss : **Thc exten- 
sion of iion-violenee for the first time atui imnutUalely to the held of imiioiiiil 
deCcnee, whetlicr for internal )>cnce or against external aggrcssioii, was not a 
responsibility which the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were 
uc|iial to the task of iiiidcrtakiiig.” 

bir Currimbhoy Ibrahim in a statement on the exchange of telegrams betwoen 
Maulana Abul Kalam A7.Ad and Mr. M. A. .linnali btufiied the (Viigrcss for 
not having "worked sincerely” towards the solution' of the ilindii Mission 
problem, ife further stated that the Con gross- minded Alosleins could ncithor 
represent their community nor the CongroHs. 

Mr. S. Batyamiirti, opening the Taluk roliticnl Conference at Oharampuram, 
said : **it was deplorable that while Mahatma Gaiullii was willing to render 
all help, Britain did not care to avail herself of it.” 

Mr. C. Bajagopalaobari, speaking at 'i'ambaram, said that there bad been no 
rapture between the Congress High Ck>mmaiid and Mahatma Gandhi. 

18th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad declared : 
”Nohody ahould imagine that there is any sjilit in the Congress Working 
Committee or that the Congreaa Working Committee is going to be aeparatod 
from Mr. Gandhi. Nothing can separate us.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the slinrp cleavage of ojiiiiion josisting 
among Hindus and Moslems in regsnl to the coustitiilioii of India found 
expression on a resolution sponsored by Mr. MiiqInil Husain (Krishak Proja— 
'Hppera N. F.) which asked the Government of Bengal to convey to the proper 
aukhoritiee that the future constitution of India shoiihl lie framed by a consti- 
tuent assembly ''elected on the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the 
protection of the rights and interests of Moslems to be determined solely by 
the Moslem members of such assembly.” It also provided "that the reprceen- 
Utives of other communities or any foreign power will have no right to iuMere 
with their decision.” 

With a view to economising available snppliee of newsprint the Indian and 
Eastern News-paper Society recommends regional agreements between newe- 
papere rsulating the sixe and price of newtpapere* 

llr. BL C. Ummar Kunbi, General Secretary of the Kerala Aaed Muclim 
Aiiociatiop, in the course of a statement strongly critielted the language need 
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bf Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, President of thn. Moslem Lesj^e, in his reply to Manlann 
Aoul Kalam Asad, the President of the ConKreas. 

Mr. Abdiir Rah roan Siddktiii, Mayor of CsliUitta and a former member of 
the All-India Muslim Iiea{;ue Worktnic Committee, in the course of a statement 
to the press in support of the stand taken up by Mr. Jiiiiiah in his telegram 
to Maiilana Azad, CoNKiess President, said : **Tbere is no room whatsoever 
for a drlTereuce^f opinion regarding the oorrectnew of attitude adopted by the 
l^ne President.” 

Mb. llie Delhi Resolution of the Congress Working Committee was diseussed for 
over three hours, at a meeting of the Giijrat Provincial Congress Committee 
at which Harder Patel presided. Although no formal resolution was passeil, 
the sense of the meeting wss overwhelmingly in favour of the resolutiou of the 
Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption **Travancore” : 
*'8ome Travaneoreans have thought I have neglected them. But I have not. It 
is no pleasure to me to criticisfj any State. Much of my work is done by 
negotiation. I criticise when I must So when I was told by common friemU 
that Sir 0. P. Raroaswami Aiyar would like to meet me if an opportunity 
ocGuricd. I stopped all reference to Travancore airairs. But the meeting wus 
not to be.** 

list. Mahatma Oanflhi wrote in the Harijan in snAwer to the question if it would 
not be l>ctter to tell tlio |»eoplc how pure ahinnsa of the strong was to be cultivat- 
ed **Now tliiit I am no longer in the CongresB, I may not offer civil cliHobedience 
even in my own iierson in its name, but 1 am certainly free to offer civil dis- 
obetlience in my in<lividiial capacity whenever it may lie necessary. No one 
need suppose that ail civil disobedience will necessarily be taboo while the 
cotintry is still licing educated in ahimaa of the strong.** 

'1^0 Controller or Broadcasting. All-India Radio, in his annual report, (the 
first to bo issued by him) described the growth of broadcasting in India and 
how |Hiliii<'at, reiiglous and laiigitago factors hamiasrcd the imui of the maker 
of programmes. 

PaiiiHt Jiiwharliil Nehru, i^dying to Dr. Artindalc’s letter expressing the 1attcr*s 
conviction that ^lu immediate declaration of sclf-govcrn men t to India will tnni 
the tide of war in the allies* favour**, said ; *The idea of Doiniinon Htatus 
is dead nml wo cannot acce|)t any declaradon but that of indo|)cndcncc. The 
recent resolution passed by. die Working Committee of the (Congress represents 
my attitude towards India of the future.** 

br. Rajendra Prasad, member of the Congress Parliamentary sub-Committeo 
for Bihar and Orissa, sent a letter to Pandit Godavaria Misra, asking him to 
explain his position with regard to his move for a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Mr. G. M. Thaware, Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes Association, 
addresaing a meeting of the merolicrs of the Vepteued Classea at Nagpur, said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s principle of non-violence would be of no help to the 
country in the situation created by the war. 

A resolution according '*the full co-operation and help of the wcheduled castea 
to Britain to win the War” was passed. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, invited Dr. Pattabhi 
BiUramayya, Acharya Nareitdra Deo, Mr. Achyut Patawardhan, Mrs. Vijoy- 
libhmi Pandit and Mr. Haze Krishna Mehtab to attend the Working Commit- 
tee meeting at Poona. 

In a resolution at a eonferencse of the Bombay Provincial League of Radical 
Congressmen held in Bombay, tlio view was expressed that the Indian people 
abotild actively participate in the anti-Fascist atruggle.— Mr. V. M. Tarkunde 
presidod. 

tSnd. Mr. C. Rsjsgnpalachari. addressing a public meeting at Oongrest House, 
Madras said : *lf India gives her willing ru-operation Britain can more than 
make good the tremendous lots entailed by France's defest in the war.” 

Mra. M. F. Htoele, addressing a meeting of women at the Mahila Hama) for 
the pnrroee of forming a Women*s W*ar Committee in the district of Ihwbampur 
(Cianiam) observed : ”We eaniiot all fight btit we can all of us, every men, 
woman ami child, ludp In many ways to ensure that final victory for Briudii 
which is so essentnd to dvilliation, not only in Euroi^ but in Aua, in fact to 
the whole world.** 
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H« Higlu^ the BcKvm of Bhopnl, eddieuine • meetins of women at Bbopel, 
pbteiTecH 1 ho safety of our country, our State, our honour and dijicnity are 
bound up with Britain’s victory in thM present war. It Is. therefore, otir duty 
to fiive the maximum proof of onr coursKO, patience and K^n^osity in the 
achievement of this objeci.** 

Bevend students were injured when the j)oUcc dispersed a (gathering of demon- 
strators from the grounds of the Islamia Colleite, Calcutta— Several students of tite 
College received injuries in the police chsrge. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Sir K. Nazimiiddin, Home Minister, replying to a 
qiiMtion in the Assembly, said that the Kisan Organizations in the province 
and the Bengal Kishaii Sabha had not been declared illegal and unlawfal by the 
Qovernment of Bengal. 

Ihe Travancoro Assembly met with the Dewan President in the chair. 
Discussion on the Travaiicore Debt lieliuf Hill was continued. 

28rd. The 100000 new men whom the Co|nmander-ia-Chief announced were to 
be added to the regular Indian .Army as uart of the programme of expansion 
of Indian defence forces, were being trained and equipped as rapidly at possible 
under an accelerated emergency proi'cdure adopted for the piirpoae. 

In the Hengal liegislative Assembly, an adjournment motion relating to the 
regrettable incidents of assault at the lainmia College, Calcutta, was talked out. 

Knrlicr, the Premier, the Hon. A. K. Fazlul Huq said he had been authorized 
by his c()llcii^*iic8 to convey to tlie Principal, staff and students of Islamia 
College the Covernment’s request to any innocent person who might have been 
injiirfMl. He also announced that the Government had decided to appoint a 
rounintl(*e of Inquiry to go into the incident. 

In (Ikc Heiignl Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq 
annouii(‘ed that the Government had decided to make immediate steps for the 
rciiioviil of the Hoi well Monument. 

H. K. the Viceroy’s War Purjxises Fund, which was entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions, exceeded one crore of rupees. 

Tlie Cochin liegislative Council ussembled in the Rama Varma Town Hall. 
Sir It. K. Hhaiiroukham Chetti, the Dewan presided. 

'fhe Prosiiiciit of the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee suspended Pandit 
Oo<Uvaris ^lisra from his oftice of President of tlie Puri District Congress 
i^nnmittcc ns an emergency measure for ' deliberate attempt at the formation 
of a Coalition ^liiiistiy in violation of Congress discipline and the Satyagraba 
pledge.” 

Mr. Ahmed 1*3. 11. Jnffor, General Secretary, Hombay Presidency Muslim 
Education INwifcrciice, extendetl an invitation to the All-India Muslim 
Educational Ooiiforem’c to hold its next session in Poona. 

24th. A Press Note from Simla said that by an Ordinance, the National Service 
(European Rritiah Subjects) Act of HUO would be amended.— The roain object 
of the Ordinniice was to iiiiroiluce the compulsory principle for the recruitment 
of Eiiroiiean Hritisli subjects, other than those domiciled in India, for work of 
nationul ini|)OVtaiu:c. 

His Excellency the t Jovernor of Bengal held a darbar at FaridjKire. ^ 

The (ioveriior iu a joint rej)ly discussed a number of loc*al problems raised m 
the addresses and tlieii referred to the war and India’s duty. 

In the Bengal liegislative Assembly, Sj. H.irat Chandra Bose, I^eader of the 
Gppositinii, makuig a statement, said that in view of the Prime Minister i 
Htatemcni in the Assembly that the <t(»vcvnu.<*nt had decided to take immediate 
steps for t he removal of Hoi well Moiuiinciit, he k?^j. Bose) took upon himself 
tile resiKinsibili'y of advising the puhli'* to Kusi'ciid the b'atyograba movement 
which nad been started by ^j. sJubhas Chandra Bose for the removal of 
the Monuiiienl. 

25th. Hie Bengal Legislative Assriniily bad only two items of business— the 
introduction uf the AgrtculturnI Delitors (S«yoml Amendment) Dili and the 
consiilprution of tlur iVi-operativc J^orieiics Bill, bolli H|H>iisorcd by Mr. M. B, 
2fiillick, Minister for Co-o|HTjitive (’mlit.— The former was referred to a Belcct 
Ooirniittee, wiiilc the latter was under discuvsioii when tiic House xoie for 
tl)o day. 

At a meeting <‘f Ui'idns. luM in the Calcutta Town Hall, a resolution 
eondemning the alleg<*d “n ac ii uir-.iy” i.olicy of the B<*iigal Ministry Md 
protesting again.st the secotid t'ui' utta Munh ipal Amendment Bill, the cecoudary 
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Eilui^Ation Dill and the Agriciiltiil’al Debtors* Amoidmeiit Bill, was naiecd.— 
Dr. bbynnia i'roMid Mookenee preeioed. 

Sir AIkIiiIU Haroon, Freeident df the Sind Prorindal Mnelim Lei^iie in Uia 
course of a statement to the Press from Lahore, de«.‘lared : *'Mr. Jinnah has 
committed no crime in calling a a^de a eimde ; our province wholc'heartrdly 
supports tlie stand he has taken in dcidtne prith 51aulana Ahul Kt^tam Aznd.** 
The CtMitral Esocutive of the All-liiaia Coii<ress Soeinliet Party luet at the 
residence of Mj. Achiit I'atwardhnn (Fuoiun, Mr. Farid Aiisati prcsitfiiri;. 

I'Jie Beiij^al Government’s attitude towards the Khaksar movi'niont was further 
explained by Sir Nazimiiddiii, Mome 51inii»ter, in the Bengal AKaomhly, 

The General Secretary, All-India Conh^reiice of Indian Christians wrote : 
joint meeting;' of the representatives of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians (Prutestonts) and All-India Catholic Association will In: held in 
Bombay on August 6 and 7, 3910 to consider the effect of the v>rcBcnt situation 
on the Indian Ciiristian Community.’* 

In the lionsc of Commons. Mr. L. S. .Amcry- said in reply to Mr. Sorenson 
that he had no statement to mako Te8i)ectiii>' the political situation in India. 

26th. The monsoon session of the Benual I^i$islaiive Council opened when non- 
ofhcial resolutions (inured on the a.i^enda.- 'i'he Jlotisc adopted a motion by Kai 
K. C. Bunerjee Baliadur recom mending that Bengalees he rccTuited to form 
a permanent, unit for iii>.‘or|)orat.ion in tiie Indian Army. Another resolutiuii 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed, that the (fovenimcnt of India shotihl make over the 
entire juty duty i)roccetls from Bengal fu* an (npial niiniiat contribution from 
its revenues to help in the introduction of free and conipnlsory education in 
Bciij;al was under discussion whcui the House rose. 

The Bengal L<‘^dslativc Assembly lUsposcd of six non-ofTicial Bills— the Patiii 
Taluks Ke^ulatian (Amendment) Bill, tlic Tennin'y (Amenilmciit) Bill, the 
51arriaue Dowry Prevention Bill, the Village self Govcrnmtmt (Amendment) Bill, 
the Medical (Amendment) Bill and the Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 
Of this one was passed (Patni 'raluks etc.i three were le-ciri ulatcd for public 
opinion, another referred to a Select Committee and the last n jected. 

Ill the Bengal Council, the President, Mr. 8. C. Mitia announced that the 
Governor*Gcneral had aiveii his assent to the Beni^nl Money-lenders (Amendment) 
Bill, 19:30. 

A resolution urging the GovcrtimentH of Bihar and the United Provinces to 
rescind their decision regarding the withdraw nl of division of the Indian Sugar 
Byiidicato was adopted by the Board of the Syndicate, who met in Calcutta to 
dismiss tlie position of the iiiyndieate. 

I'he Congress Working Committee in its resolution on the Orissa episode, 
asked Mr. G. Misra lo resign his seat and held iiim ''guilty of gross act of 
indiscipline.’* 

Dr. 13. 8. Moonje. Vice-President of tlie Miiulii MaUttsahha, inaugurating 
the Jlyderuhad Hindu Conference convtmcd by the Jlindu J’roja Mandal at 
Hyderabad, ohserveil : 'The conslitutional reforms Announced by the Hyderabad 
Government are a steiiping stone to their cherished ideal of 
(joveriiment and accepted most of their demands for civil liberties.” 

27th. The All-India (.■ongrrss Committee which met at I’oona. gave its approval 
to the decision of the i’arty s Working Committee on the subjects of Congress 
creed and general policy. 

The Worki 'g Committee, meeting at IVardba. had drawn attention to the 
limitations of the methods of non-violence and expressed its inability to extend 
the principle to Itidia’s national defence. 

At a second meeting in Delhi, the Committee had set forth the conditions 
which would "enable the Congress to throw its full weight into the efforts for 
an effective organization of the dcCoiicc of the country.” 

The A. 1. C. O. voted on the two decisions separately confirming the first 
by 91 votes to (xi votes and the second by an uverwheiming majuritv. ’ 

Maulana Abul Katam Azad, the Congress President, described tlie gravity of 
the world situation, and while praising .Mahatma Gandhi’s idealism said that 
Congress was a political organization and with a political objective and not 
a hoily for organising world peace. 

I’andit Jawharlul Nehru, chief spokesman for the Working Committee, declared 
that if he were an Englishman he would not accept Mahatma Gandhi’s advice, 
contained in the Mahatma's appeal to Britons knowing that his people were M 
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SHiiT to Adopt complete non-vlolenee, and that the alternative would be alavery, 
trhieli wm eertainly woiae than violence. He* would not alao aiipport the idea 
that the Conmaa ahouid lor ever remain an outaide power only iiiflueiieiiiff 
imllciea and deciaiona : he waa for capturing power. 

Wh. The An-Tadia Congreaa Committeei before concluding ita aeaaion at Poona, 
endoraed by 03 votea to 47 the Oellii reaoliitioii "of the Working Coromitti'c 
ealltfig for a declaration of complete independence for Tiidia, favouring the 
formation of a National Oovernment at the centra and offering co-o|)eration in 
the defence of the country on theae terma.— Pandit Jawharial Nehru, a|>pealing 
for the avoidance of a aplit, aaid that aa a Ooiiatituent Aaaerohly could not 
be formed immediately, they had to decide on aome nroviaional machinery 
(a National Government) for the conduct of affaire at the centre. The time 
faetor waa of the utmoat importance.— Mr. Rajagopalachari, the mover of 
the reaolution, aaid that if ita demand for a National Government were 
met, tb^ Congreaa abould help Britain in the proaecution of the war.— 
Bardar Patel declared that what Britain wanted now waa more than moral 
eupport. *'We have made it quite clear”, he aaid, **that if our demanda are 
accepted, our foil and hearty co-operation will be at the diapoaal of Great Britain.” 

The All-India Hindu I^i^ue at Lucknow, paaaed a reaolution condemning 
Naiiam aa being oppoied to Hindu traditiona and a menace to civiliaation and 
freedom and urging Britain to immediately grant l>ominion Statue cHf the 
Weatminatcr Statute type to India with a view to aecuring her maximum 
aupport in the talk of defeating Hitleriam. 'i‘he League alao denounced the 
PaViatan acbeme. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the ffarijan under the captain "Not quite ao Bad” 
explained hia appeal to Bntona. 

Pandit Godavaris Miara, in a atatement to the preaa at Cuttack in regard to 
the Working Committee*a reaolution aaid : "At the laat alectiona, when I atoc^ 
aa a Congreaa candidate, I made no aecret that the Congreaa had at laat come to 
adopt my way. It waa not palatable to some of my colieaguea, but nevertheleaa 
it waa the hard truth.” 

nth. Mr. Biawanath Daa, ex-Premier of Orlaaa, in the courae of a Preaa atatement 
regarding Pandit Godavaria Miara’a atteropta to form a Coalition Cabinet, aaid : 
"Miuiatry-making in Oriaaa ia now over.” 

In the Bengal Legialative Council, the Premier and the Home Miniaier 
explained the deciaion of the Government of Bengal in regard to recruitment to 
the public Servicca in ao far aa it related to appointmenta of men from outaide 
the province. ^ 

Both. U. E. the Viceroy preaided over a meeting of the Madraa Provincial War Com- 
mittee held at the BaiKnieting Hall, Madraa. U. B. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madraa, alao attendea the meeting. H. E. the Viceroy deacribea the progreae 
of the acheme of expanding India’s defence forces, in the courae of his addrosa. 

In the Bengal L^islative Assembly, considerable progress waa made with the 
Co-operative Societies Bill when aa many aa 48 clauses were disposed of. 

Pandit Jawharial Nehru, addressing a meeting moatly oi students in the 
Oongreaa Bhavan at Poona, said : '‘Material pros|)ority ia of vital importance in 
the Ufe of a nation. Unless tliere ia the back-ground of material proaperity 
there can be no progreae in human life, culturally or apiritually. 


Blet H. E. Sir Arthur Hoi^ Governor of Madraa opening the proceedings of the 
Madras Provincial War Committee at the Banqueting Hall, Madraa, ODserved : 
"Personally. 1 am very much eatisfied, indeed, with the response of the people of 
this part oi India, the enthusiasm tb^ are showing and the extent of their 
leellaetion of the aeriouaneet of the situation, there la no apathy ; there ie r^ 
enthuaiaam and the dcaire to do whatever they can.” 

Blaulana Abul Kalam Asad at a I’resa Conference in Bombay, expreeaed the 
view that the Congreae had tried its utmost to retain Mahatma Gandhrs leader- 
ahip but had failed for the present and, that if the Maiiatma’a leadeiahip waa not 
available to the Oongcees in the next struggle, if it became neoeeoary, tte 
Congreaa should item shoulder the reaponaibility .of leadership. 

Hr. Amery, Secretary of SUte for India, apeaking at Dudley deelared that 
there wee not a comer of the Empire, however remote, which had not nede its 
eoutribution In men. money or effort to the Common Cauee, Hen from the 
onter Empire bed elreedy played their part in every theatre of wer. 
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His ExcolIi’jDoy tlio Viwvoy's prononncenirnt with i-cgani to Inclia’s 
coi>Htitutu»niil cliivcloinnuiit wus tlio chief ini'iclonl Tihich Btirrcd the 
IMilit/icjil Rcv;t4on of India. 

Tlio Viceroy iBSuod a Btfttoinonh that it wan cIccidtMl to enlargo his 
Exucutivo Council hy the indnsion of reprt^s* illative Indians, that a 
War Advis<»vy Council ^YuuUI hts f-et ii»', iududitig nieinhers from the 
Indian States to asKOciato ptihlie oi)iiiir)n closely with tlio Central 
(juvemincnt in tho prosecution .of the war. His ^lajcsty's Govemmont 
would assent to (ho setting up of a body roprosentntivo t>f the ehiuf 
oleinmtH in India’s iiaiiontil lifo to desire a ronstitution for the future. 
Moanwliilo they would wulcoino any uttoiupt by Iiidiau;^ voluntarily 
in that direction. 

Tho Maharaja of Mysoro died at Bangalore, aged 57, after a reign 
of 218 yoars. 

Dr. Buhitidra Kath Tagoro received tho degree of Doctor of LHer- 
aturo {hoHoris causa) from tho University of ONfovd. The ceremony 
was arranged at Bantinikoian and Sir ^laurico Gvvyer conferred the 
degree on behalf of the University. 

Tho Viceroy had interviews with several public leaders including Mr. 
Bhulahhai Dosai, Mr. M. A. linnah and Mr. B. G. Khor, following 
on his announcement of the British Government’s oiTer to enlarge the 
Govemor-Ceneral’s lixccutivo Council and to set up a War Advisory 
Council.— Among those wlio rocomiiiended favourablo consideration of 
the Government’s otYor was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Surprise was felt at a statement hy tho Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, that ho would not accept tho invitation 
to visit the Viceroy. lie explained that his telegrams to the Viceroy 
was to bo interpreted in that way. 

The Viceroy's announcement was the suVijoct. of a debate in both 
tho Houses of Commons and Lords. ^Tr Atnury made it clear that 
the new Indian Kxociitivo Councillors \vould haVe the same status as 
the present Councillors and hold definite iiortfoh'bs. 

The Indian National Congress decided that the Viceroy’s declara- 
tion was not satisfactory. 

There was much discussion on Mr. C. Bajago)>n]arhari*s "Sporting 
ofiFor’* to persuade Congress to accept a Moslctn Ijcnguo Premier for 
a Central Nafional Government, provided lie agreed to cliooso only 
such colleagues as would enjoy the coufidonco of tho elected members 
of Central Legislature. 

Congress decided to hold a meeting of its All-India Committee in 
Bombay in the middle of September. 


lat. The Bengal LegislsUvo ABaemhly ]>flaffrd hy 81 to TtO votes the G6-onerativ» 
Societice Bill, inircMliiced hy Mr. Miikiiiidti Iteltari Miillick, Minister lor G6* 
oiieralive Credit and Hiirsl J ndehtediieiw.— *rhr Bill niinvd at iniproviDS the 
0 |>eriitive movement in the proviiifo .end putting it on a smiiid Imsts. 

The Calcutta Gaxette in iln isHiie of Angnai 1, piihlinhed tlic text if the Bknuml 
StHwmdary hkliicatioii Hill together with a atateiiieiit of olijerla and reaooua ^ 
Khan Riihndtir Axlxiil Jlnqiio waa rea|i|ioiuUil Vhxi-Odiaiiceilor of iJie Ch 
Uiiivcmity for a emxuul term. 


Calcutta 
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Sir H«nrj Gidnej, Pmident of the Anglo-Todion ond Ooinidlcd EafO|imi 
AModAtkm, ■peokins at the annual general meting of the Aaioeiation In Calontla» 
en p rem d the bdiet that the Anglo-Indian Oommonlij wonld, at In the paet» 
be ready to abed ita blood in the defence of the Empire. 

tad. In a Broadcaat talk on **Wbat army expanaion meana**^ giren from the 
Simla Studio of the All-India Radio, Maior^neral MdleaworUi apohe of the 
Indian Arn^ expansion. 

In the Bengal lifuislatiye Assembly, kfr. A. K\ Failnl Huq, Premier of 
Bengal made the following statement.— **Tlie question of solring the constitu- 
tional problem by means of a const Ituent assembly is, in tlie opinion of ereryime 
acquainted with the state of things prerailing in India, an imposailil|ty 
and does not appeal to anyone except to the majority communiU.*’ 

At a meeting ot the Governing Board of the Bombay Ireaidency Mualim 
Edncational Confmnee held at Poona, resolutions were passed, recommending 
that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu in Government Arta Oollegea. 

The 5th session of the Democratic Swaraj Party waa held at I'ilak llandir, 
Poona,— One of the resolutions contsined a demand for immediate declaration 
by the British Government of Dominion Status of the Westminster rarity 
within a year of the end of war. 

M. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore. 

A Press Note issued hy the Government of Assam contained a reference to the 
apontaneoua response of the public for furthering the war efTorta of Asiaih. 
'Jlie Note said : *'H. E. the Governor during hia recent visit to Goalpara, 
Nowgong, was particularly impressed by the spontaneous way in whidh the 
villagers and school children came forward of their own free will to eubeeribe 
to the Assam W'ar Fund.** 

Sir Chimatilal Sitalvad in the course of a statement to the Press from Bombay 
made the suggestiou that the Congress should strive to bring about a communal 
settlement and accept the offer to expand the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on *Takistan” fn answer to a 
correspondent, said : 'Tt is not possiide to attain an iniquitous end by non- 
violent means. For instance, you cannot commit theft non -violently. As I 
understand Pakistan, I do not regard It as a worthy ideal. But since yon 
consider it to be a worthy end, you cjin certainly carry on a non-violent 
niovemer4t in its behalf.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, **Of Civil Disobedience,” in the 
Harijan, said : *Tf the Congress is goaded to it the science of Batyagraha is 
hot without a mode of application inspite of the internal weaknesses. 'Iherefore 
tiie final and decisive motive for suspenRion is undoubtedly the desire not to 
embarrass the British Government at the present moment.” 

A large section of the Hindus of Cak-utta observed an "All Bengal Protest 
Day.” Meetings were held demanding the withdrawal of wlmt were described 
as "the new anti-Hindu measures proposed to l>e initisied by the Government 
of Bengal,” namely the Calcutta Municipal (ArociidiDcnt) Bill and the Becoiidary 
Education Bill. 

Statutory recognition was restored to the Indian Sugar Syndicate which 
would be reorganized witli larger Govern inent control under the terma of an 
agreement reached between the Govern men is of Bihar and United Provineee 
and the Syndicate. 

Mr. V. D. Savaiknr. PrcsMcnt of the HiiKln Mahasabha addressing a 
public meeting at Saiiivarwada (l’ooi!a) said : "Absolute violence and absolute 
non-violence are both equally \siii till and eiiikally wrong.” 

Mr. C. Kajagopalacliari. addreHsii;g a pnbtie meeiing in the. Congress House 
compound in Madras, answered tiie critics of the rfsciluiions of ike Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. and emphatically stated that Gandliiji 
was still the undisputed lender and far from being thvided ; Congress was a 
united bcsly. -Mr. 8. Satyamurti presided. 

The Board of the Indcfientlent Mnslims <Aznd) ronfcrriiee met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Alin Bakslt, cx-Preniier of Bind aiui 
President of the Conference, and discussed tiie c|ucKtioiiiJaire reganling the 
rights of the minorities. 

SIh. Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, addressing the 
sixth annual meeting uf the sharchuldeir. in ISumhtty, said : **Eveii tlioiigli eoiidi- 
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lloM aft Mri<mf and nndiie optioiiam ia to be deprecated, I cannot Mp Mine 
Ibat we are erer the woret and that* India with iu aonnd bankina and inancial 
atracinre. actl?ely dereloping ita war reaonreea In co-operation with the feat of 
the Empire, wbm ia alao growing atrooger daily, can look forward with eonfidenea 
to the ultimate outcome." 

8ir C. P. Ramaawamy Iyer, Dewan and Preaident of the Traraneore Legialatife 
Aaaembly made a atatement at Triraitdrum : '*1 have never aaaerted that India 
or any other nation haa no right either to aclf-determination or independence 
when and if aelMetermination and independence can be aaaerted on the baaia of 
righteouaneaa and unity ; but to aak that an unarmed India abould diacard even 
Dominion Btatna and protection of British forces and should demand indepen- 
denoe» ia to pursue a mirage and cling to the illiiaion that the doctrine of non- 
violence can be carried into effect in a world full of violence." 

•th. In the Bengal Legislative Aaaemblr, two Government Bills, the Bengal Jute 
Bagulntion (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for 
Agriculture and the Bengal Revenues (charged expenditure) Bill introduced by 
Mr. H. 8. 8uhrawardy, Finance Minister, was passM. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Board lor Anglo-Indian and European education 
in Oalentta, a resolution urging the formation of a Gadet Corps in EnroMn 
schools in Bengal, was passed. Mr. J. M. Bottomley.' Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal presided. 

Mr. G. 6. Bhalia, Finance Secretary, C. P. gave an assurance that the C. P. 
Government would take care that the policy relating to prohibition in the 
province w&s not disturbed. 

The Board of the Independent Muslima (Azad) Conference concluded its 
deliberations after sittings lasting four days. 

Death of Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Daulatana, chief Parlia- 
meutary Secretary, Punjab, at Karachi. 

7th. H. E. the Viceroy in a atatement issued from Simla, made a pronouncement 
with regard to India’s constitutional development. The Viceroy declared that 
Mis Majesty’s Government had authorized him to invite a certain number of 
representative Indians to join the Executive Council. His Majesty’s Government 
also authorized His Excellency further to establish a War Advisory Council, 
which would meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives 
of the Indian States and of other Interests in the national life of India aa a 
whole. 

The Viceroy stated : "His Majesty's Government authorize me to declare 
that they will moat readily assent to the setting up, after the conclusion of the 
war, wiUi the least possible delay, of a body representative of the principal 
elements in India’s national life, in order to devise the framework of the new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on 
all relevant matters to the utmost degree." 

"Meanwhile", His Excellency added, **lhey will welcome and promote in any 
way possible every sincere and practical step that may be taken by representative 
Indiana themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form 
which the post-war representative body should take and the methods by which 
it should arrive at its conciusions, and, secondly, upon the principles and outlines 
of the constitiition itself." 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
{Honoris Cavsa) of Oxford University, in the presence of a distlnguifdi^ 
gathering at Santiniketan. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonjw presided over the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Hindu 
Theological High School, and in the course of his address pleaded for the right 
gpe^ education which would combine the training of the intellect and 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, President of the All-India Azad Conference, in the 
course of talks with Press representatives in New Delhi, said : *Tlie aim of 
the Conference it to educate the Muslim masses and strive for the freedom of 
the country and to safe-guard Muslim religious and cultural rights." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a atatement from Allaha&d, saying : **The 
new. order by the Govenimejit of India in regard to volunteering will nave far- 
reaching consequences. The Qongress Working Committee will no doubt issue 
elear ioctmetioaa in regard to it and eo far as our proviooe is concerned, 
Exeeutive of the Provindal CongreM Committee will consider the matter," 
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Mk la the ^gat LetflslatiTe Assembly, the Ooreromeiit policy in ngard to 
mobm of Jute prices was criticised at length on a resoltiiioii disgppvovuig the 
Saw Jute Futures and Hessian Cloth Futures Ordiostuces of IMX 

In the Mouse of Commons. Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State lor India 
read out the statement of H. K. the Viceroy. 'J'lie statement was well received 
amo^ parties. When Mr. Amery sat down, the Kcv. K. W. Sorenson <ljab.) 
raferring to the Viceroy’s statement asked, **4u view ot the very irreat 
importance and significance of the statement may I ask whether the Viceroy 
Arat communicated with the {trincinal parties in India and will Jie (the Se(*rel.ary 
of State) arrange for an early diseiiHsion in this House.** Mr. Ij. B. Amery 
replied, **Mr. Bormison will see Uiat the Viceroy himself said that be luia 
been in touch with leaders of ]H)ltticHl opinion in India and 1 understand 
that the Viceroy is also in close touch with them now.** 

Sir B. Radhakrishnan said in the course of a statement : ’The Viceroy’s 
Btatemeiit deserves serious consideration ; it represents a decided advance on the 
previoue British attitude. On the fundamental question of a iHUistitiieiit Assembly 
It accepts the Congress pMition.** 

Sir P. B. Bivaswarai Aiyar, interviewed by the Associated Press, asid : **I 
welcome the statement issued by U. £. the Viceroy regarding the attittade of 
the British Government to the constitutional changes to be made in India.'* 

9th. Dr. B. 8. Moonje interviewed at Nagpur, said : **1'he Viceroy’s s'hdement 
creates a unique occasion for all political parties in the country to combine and 
formulate their resisonBe on some common principle with a view to taking a 
common line of action.** 

Bit N. N. Sircar, an ez-Member of the Viceroy’s Council, said : TP'e most 
valuable and welcome features of the statement of H. K. the Viceroy are 
(11 that communal unity is not made a condition precedent to oonstitutioiial 
aavance ; (2) a War Advisory Council Is now to be set up ; and (B) the forum 
to be established for helping in the decision of constitutional issues *‘will be a 
body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life.’* 

Ur. George 8. Arundale, President of the New India liCifdic, in the course 
of a communication on the statement by U. £. the Viceroy, said : *'Iu the 
coldest, most uiiimsginative, unwise and tactless spirit, not to say phraseology, 
the Britieb Government states that when the time comes a constitutional scheme 
ahall be framed primarily— whatever this word my mean by the Indians 
themselves, but it must provide for Britain’s virtual paramountcy— 1 am not 
using the words of the stateroent because of Britain’s obligations, whatever those 
may be, from which she cannot divert herself. 'You shall liave a constitution, 
but it is more important that we should approve of it than that you should 
approve of it”— This is what the statement to all intents and |tur|)Ose8 ordains. 
As for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it is to be by 
bureaucratic appointment, and will assur^ly satisfy few but those who receive 
the apiK»intments.” 

Sir 11. K. Bhaiiniukliam Chetti, Dewaii of Cochin, delivered the 'Oon vocation 
Address of the University of Madras. In the course of his address he said that 
it *'iB unfortuiinto that those who have l)ccn responsible for tlie administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the 
YXKiple of India tit to defend themselves. No time should now be lost in taking 
adequate measures to teach the iniople of India how to defend their country.” 

In the Bengal J^egishitive Council, a pica for starling military colleges at 
University centres and enabling "all adult citisens of British India to keep arms 
for self-protection without any license,” was put forward.— 'J'he resolution woa 
lost by 18 votes to 12. 

10th. The Congress Piesidnit. Maulaiia Ahul Kalam Axad, calletl a meeting of the 
Working Committfe of the Congress at Wanlha on August 18.— The prineijial 
Bubiect for disiMission would be the latest statement of It. E. the Viceroy. 

The early gram of "military self-govcrnmeiil'* to India was urged in a 
memorandum, submitted by a deputation nf the Nationnl Mlieral Federation of 
India to H. E. tlie Vi<'croy at I'ooiia. The deputation was hcadeil by Dr. K. P. 
raranj|>ve, President of the I'cdcration. 

The Working Grmmittee of the lliiidii Mahasahha met at Nagpur, Dr. B. 8. 
Moonje preshling in the almencc of Mr. Y. D. Bavarkar. The main item for 
discussion was tlie Viceroy’s latest pronouncement. 

Mr. M. A. Jiuuab, Prcsidcut of the ail*Iudia Muslinl League, ‘ in n atatement 
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•ftor ha had roedved and heard the depoUition of the Punjab fnovinoial LeaRoe, 
in Bombay, expretimd the Tiew tliat thm was no ground to make any esoqilioii 
in the caie of tiie l*nn}ab Moilima with r^aro to the ban inpoaed open 
Mnalim Leaguers not to Join the War Committees, {lending the result of the 
negotiataons between him and the Vksmoy. 


llfh. Mr. L. 8. Amery^, Secretere of State for India, speaking at Blaekpool 
stated : *'Jf Dombiion Status can be finalized after the war there is nothing tO 
prevent a preliminary discussion and negotiation during the war.** . He appmed 
to Indian leaders to Jmn the Viceroy's Council and assist India’s war effort. 

Meanwhile, Maulana Abul Kalam Ai^ tiie Congress President, in a statement 
made in Gilcutta^ said that he did not find any **mestiiig ground** for the 
Obngress In the terms of the Viceroy’s declaration and that he was not meeting 
Lord Linlithgow at present Ue held the view tliat there was no scope for 
further discussion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasnbha while holding the view, 
that the Viceroy’s statement was inadequate, authorized Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, the 
president, to take final action on the matter after his interview with Lord 
Linlithgow in Bombay. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Cawnpore on the Viceroy’s latest 
prononncemsiit said, it was ''thousands of miles removed from what tlie Congress 
thinlm essential for India.” Me said there was an enormous and unbridge- 
able gulf between the present position taken by the British Government 
and that of the Congress. Ue, however, did not altogether discount the 
poesibillty of an understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the ffarijan^ under the caption "Is 
non-violence- imposaible ?” wrote : "If we believe that mankind baa steadily 
wrogreased towards Ahimaa, it follows that it has to progress towards it still 
fttrtnsr. 

Mr. G* Rsjsgopalsehari. addressing a meeting at Ellore, said : "I am clear the 
Vioeroy’s atatement will not satis^ me. I am angry with it I want you also 
to feel like it.” 


mh. IMr Tei Bahsdur, commenting on the Vic^eroy’s statement at Allahabad, said : 
The statement of the Viceroy issued four days ago makes a definite stage in 
Urn wwary and by no meant frmtful process of negotiations and interviews 
whidi, while they are encouraging to some, were eoually discouraging to others.” 

Id the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agriculturar Produce Markets Bill, 
sponsored by Mr. Tamiauddin Khan. Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
earns np for conaideraliom 

The Bengal Legislativs Council took up consideration, clause by clanse, 
of the Bengal shopa and Establishments Bill as reported on by the (Select 
Committee. 

A biff rally of Oongress volunteera was held at GaWnpore at which Pandit 
Kehm took the salute. 

IMh.. Mahatma Gandhi in reaponee to the iWios Chronicie*a request cabled the 
followinff atatement : "The Viceregal pronouncement is deeply distressing. 
It widens the ^ulf between India, aa represented by the Congress and England. 
Thinking India outside the Congress too has not welcomed the pronouncement. 
The Beeretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does not dispd suspicion. 
Nsitbsr the pronouncement takes note of the smoukleriiig discontent My own 
fear ia that democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
Justice, if she fails to be Just to India. India’s disease is too de^ to yidd to 
any make-baUsve or half-hearted measures.” 

In the Bengd Legislative GouncU, with the disposal of all the amendments, 
the ooneluding stage in the consideration of the Bengal Shopa and Establiahmenta 
Bill waa reached. 

14th. H. £. the Viceroy granted interyiews to several Indian political leaders in 
Bombay befora leaving lor Poona. They included Mr. Bhulsbhai Deaai, Leader of 
the Oppoeidon in the Omtral Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher, ez-Premier of Bombay, 
and Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Uohle Miniater, Bombay and Mr. M. A. Jiona& 
Freaident. All-India Moidem League. 

Mr. V. D. fiavarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahatahba waa asked by the 
Vioeioy to meet him at Delhi before Anguat 21. 
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In the Benfrsl Connell., the Bengal Shm and Eatablidunents Bill 

M eetlled in Uie CouniiL was passed. 

The Government of Maciran published a' Bill to regulate* and eontml Ele 
hnsiness of pawn-lirokers, for elieiUii^ opinion. 

Mr. L. 8. Amcry, initintiiig the fiidia debate in the House of Commonsi said : 
*It is essential to keep tliese dtireren<*es in misul when we talk of finding a 
solution of India’s constitutional problems. ^ They are at the moment rail 
nnbridged but I refuse to regard them, as unbridgeaide. Indian cannot be unitary 
in the sense that we are in this island, but she can still be a unity.** 

lath. In the Bengal rx)gialative Assembly, consideratibn of the Aj^ibultuiul Pfodnoe 
Marketa Bill, wliidi providfd< for the registration and regulation of markets for 
aericultond produce in order to aecute to agnicuitiirista' a teaaonable prioe: lor 
their i^rodnce, was resnmed. 

The GovcBumcnt of India agreed to a proposal by the Government of Oq^im 
for an informal conference between Ministers from Ceylon and repiesentafirai 
of the Government of Indian 

lith. In the Bengal liegislative Asscmblif, a warning was given by the Phnnler, 
Mr. A. K. Fsaliil Htiq, in conncaitMi with the disciissioii of the Ktiral Psimary 
Education (AmendHinit) Bill spoiisordi by Mr. Abdul Jabliar Palwan (Krlahra 
Proja Party) : '^If this Bill is paHsed, I will lalm it as an indication that thie 
House does not want free primary cilncatioii in this pmince.** 

Pandit jHwhnTlal Nclini ochlrcHHiitg a pnidic meeting at Beirares envisaged a 
World Federation of Nations. I'aiKlit Nchrii said that ho was thinking of India’s 
freedom, lurt at the same time, he wa.*i tliinking of a world federation of nations. 
He could not support the idea of a Federation of the units of the Rrilisb 
Kmiere. Uo was fitting to bring alnMit tlie end of British Imperialiain, but he 
wanted closer relations with the [Hioitlc of Britain. 

17tli. Bpeeehes conilcmtirng tin Communal Award were made at meetings held in 
various parts of Caknita in observance of tbe “Anti-Oummiinal Award Day.'* 

Mr. Naliiii Kaiijan Barker, former Finance Minister, Bengal, issued u 
statement to the rress condemning the Bengal Becondary l^lucation Hill. 
While agreeing that measures for imj)rov?iig the standard and eittcicney 

of sc(‘ondary education should be instituted. Mr. Barker said : ''The moot point 
is as to whether the Government Bill will achievo this objective. To attain this 
object the necessary conditioii m to initiate mcaflurcs with the ohjet^t of improving 
secondary education in the province and not merely of transferiiiig cotrtroi 
from one body to another.” 

At a iDcetfiig of the Conacdl of the Dcccan Babha at I’oona, a resolution was 
passed demanding clarification and modificatiOD in several respects of tlie ix)llcy 
enunciated in tlie Vi<;eregal declaration. 

ISth. The Congress Woiking Committee which met at Wardha to consider the 
Viceroy’s latest ]»roiiouncement on India's political advance and the Gtivclmment 
notification regarding volunteer organizations, held a six>bour session. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present throughout tbe session. 

Manlana Azad told Press representotives that the committee held a ceneral 
discussion on Uie Viceroy’s declaration and that tbe oiTor woule lie further 
discussed. , 

Blr. M. 8. Aney addressiog a public meeting at Wardha, in observance of the 
”Anti-Gommunal Award Day”, said that the Award was a misnomer when the 
choice of the arbitrator had not been agreed by the parties concemed. Tlie 
Congress had seriously blundered in not starting an agitation for its cancMsliation. 
*T am afraid”, Mr. Aney continued, ’’Government has again created the minority 
bogey in the Viceregal and Mr. Aroery’s statement We should resist such an 
anti-national move and take a bold stand. We want nation.^ and not communal 
representation and no weightl^Cu but joint electorates.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in tbe Hnrijan, ex|;ioiiiic1<*d a thirteen fold 
prmamme of constructive work in tbe fulfilment of which would lie tbe noii- 
vioient attainment of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandlii, in a note in tbe Harijan, wrote under the cai>tion *'Nazism 
in its nakedness” in which be quoted a Dntch friend who in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a vivid picture of Nazi methods )>uiiiting out bow non- 
yiolenee might have no effect on Hitler. 

Bir A. P. Phtio presiding over a meeting at BaUlapctb, observed, ’Triident and 
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wIm •lAtCMiimiUliip ilnimmlH that wc ithoiiM talce nji the finiiiOMla of Iho 
ItrHiah <tavcrniiiciil and liy work and as:>crt and rcali/.e uur rudit of f^l 

Afwataj.’ 


IMb. llie (Vii^rrrfm Woikinir (Nmirniitct* hail a I'ndoa^ diafumlioii on the 
Vi(*croy'a dct'laralion on India's iniliiical advaii.T and ilws Inrtlicr t*vof;ramroc of 
of Coui:rM«.— No division was arrivinl al 

The UiQA Salkih -of Hangli. Addressing ilic 2Stalo Asscmtily, Bmdc an ap|)cal to 
the vcofde, llriliidi India and Indian **^iates. lo hirl|i IShtain in ^le oroaceution of 
the war. 

Ilic IU*Ji|ra1 T<eui«>1ative rniin<‘il itAssed <\vo od’K ial rtills— die fkaij^al Jute 
Ke^iilatlon (Aim'ijdiui*iii.) Iliil lUin, aini the IV‘ii/al l«(‘veiiiit; exfionditure) 

Kill, lOJH. A third ni«*:iMnr(‘, the Kcii^hI i'ii-i)|it>rativc t;^*iLiiefi Kill, 1910 was 
tiikicr euo Aider ntiou when the jl«»iiA 0 AdjiinniiKl. 

In the Kenpil 1<<;^iHliiiivc Assemtjkfy consideriiiii)!! of the A;;ri<*nlUiiwi l^rodiiee 
llarkcfUi Kill, whii'h pruvidnl liir ihe Ti'iAiMl rat ion nnd re^iilaliun of markets for 
at;rictiltnrHl proilnre in onler lo not'iirc lo a^rii ullnrislH a icasonalile i»rioc lor 
their imxiuco. was rcsttntcil. 

20tlL TTie Conp'esH rrc^ideiit’s reply lo the V^iecroy was sent to Mis Kseelleiicy 
ami the Winkiiijt i'onnnitiei* fiAtned on the KAine lines a separate but more 
clalioralc rcAoltilion on the Virereual de<‘1ar:tiion. 

In the Ken^tnl l/'pHliitivti Assemhiy, very little proj^rcss w’as made with the 
At^rieidttiriil Urodiiec MarkctH Bill, the entire pro<‘eetlin;tH were devoted to the 
eonsideration of the nature of upietilinrstl prtidiiee uud markets to be brought 
within the purview of the mcAHurc. 

Hir Akhnr Hyduri, Prime MintHtcr of IlyderalMuK in the course of his address 
at the Bomhay University Ouivtwaiion olwcrvcd : “I'hc problem of Indian 
unity is twofold. It is not eon fined to unity hetwren the diiTcrent ficoplcs who 
inhabit this land but extends to unity between ditrcreiit ix>litical entities as well, 
'ilie problem is not one of fusion wliieh means dissolniion of the parts in the 
whole ; it is rather the question of linkinis the parts to;^cther.” 

21st Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Con)j;rrsH President, confirmed in the course of 
a Press Conference, that he had alreaily sent n rc])ly to the Viceroy, declarinir 
that there is no meeting ground between the OonKress and the Clovcrnment on 
the basis of the Viceregal declaration. 

The Congress President further revealed that the Viceroy’d letter to him had 
desired that if possible his reply to the Viceroy be sent on or before August 21 
The Maulana stated that at the meeting of the Working Committee, he made a 
statement expressing the above view which the Committee had endorsed. The 
Congress President hod accordingly sent a reply to the Viceroy on August 19 
The Maulana had informed the Viceroy that the Working Committee would pass 
a detailed resolution on the Viceroy’s declaration and this would also be Beat 
to him. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the AIMndia Hindu Mahasabha, addressed a 
letto to the Viceroy intimating his inability to meet His Excellency on account 
of his illness. Mr. Savarkar, however, forwarded to the Viceroy a communica- 
tion stating the views of the Working Committee of the Hindu Muha^nt^h a hdd 
at Nagpur. 

In the Bengal Legulative Assembly, »Ir. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Premier, empha- 
sised the urgent need for introducing reforms in the exisUiig system of secondarv 
education in the province, when he iatrodoced the Secondary EducaUon Bill in 
the Assembly. 

In the Bengal Council, 

(Amendment) Bill, 1940. 
to obtain the sanction ot 


consideration of the Bengal Alluvion and DiUivian 
'•s ratponed to enable the President, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 
. E. the Governor to the measure. 


22iid. TOe Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Wardha on H. E. 
tte Vic«oj’« offer end stated inter a/t'a : “The pn^le contained in 
Vieeroy’a etatemwtt of Augnat 8 last, and the Becretar; ofState’e eneech in the 


■ E^..*** aopepting thm piopoeala or adviaing the oottnln to accept dten." 

15 # Otmmittee ooneider^ tUt the deelaiat^ and not only fell far 

wiort of the Congress deinaod but would prove an impediment in the way of the 
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evolntion of a free and united Tiidin. The Workinf; Commiitoo, therefoie, failed 
«|K>ii Uie i)co)iIe of India to condemn Uie attitndo of the British Oovemmeut 
by holdiii}; l>iiblU* inccliii{!;A and oilier methoda and aluo throii}i;h their elected 
re|»refinntaiivcH in the provinciid Ic^iHlattircA. Tlie Coniniittcc also noted with deep 
nf^'rct that the British (lovcrnnient rejected *^1110 friendly oHer anil |imctical aug* 
K'KiioiiH «*oniiiined in tlic roonn rcKolniioii of the All-India Coii}(refifi Committee.” 

The War ICmcn'cncy Educatioiiul Arran^femont Committee, Calcutta doedded 
o:i cerlaiii arrnn^cnicnls for the education of Kuro|ieau children who itould 
normally have been at school in the RritiHli IhIcb. 

In the lhMi<ral ).cv^iidaiivo i'ouiicil, Kliwtija .Sir Naxiinnddin, Jlonio 'MiniKter, 
made a reference to the sh'ps taken by Uie Goverinnenl of i»cn<^al to luaiiituiii 
"ciril onlcr and Bccnrity” in the 1*^111111*0. 

In the Bengal l/^^iHlativc AHHciiibly, the debate on the {Secondary Education 
Bill was rcRiimoil. 

2Jlril. The Confjross Workinjj; Comniltice concluded its six-day session after passiiifi 
a resolution on the Ordinance on volunlctir orpin i /Litton s. The resolution stated 
infer alia : “'i'hc Workiiij; Ooinmittoe has cunsiiloiTd the rcicnt Ordinance of 
the (lorcrtior-dcnera! rolatiii*' to volunteers. 'J'lie Comm it Ice is not in a 

]K)Hition to understand the real pnrixiRC uiiderlyiii^^ this OrdinaiicCi and considers 
It to be too widely and vap;ucly w'ordcHl. ana liable to abuse on its applii^ation. 
The time chosen for its ))roiii ideation and the terms thereof are such as to lend 
tohie Just iiicai ion to the interpretation that it has hei'ii issucil to prevent and 
J^ahipcr the normal activities of Congress volunteers.*’ 

Ill the Benjifll Assembly, lUvtTKiciii views rep\rdin<^ the reeoramendaLions of 
the Land Uevenue C^imniiHsion were expressed when discussion was resnmtxl 
on Mr. Mir/a Abnl llnli/.'s resolution. 'Ihe resointion wanted that steps should 
l)C taken to p,ivc efl'ect to the reemnmendaiions of the (‘oininissioii with nccesHary 
niodilications for the rcplai c inent of the rcimancnt .Settlement and the xemindary 
system by a raiyatwaii mcthoil by lepslation. 

In the Ijcii^aI Legislative Council, eleven non-onit ial Bills were dealt with.— 
one was under consideration, one was passed, one was withdrawn, three were 
referred to f?elcct Coininittecs and live were directed to be ciicululctl to elicit 
public opinion. 

Mr. N. L. Puri, VresWont, Indian Chamber of Commerce, at u nicotinic in 
Calcutta, stressed the .lecd iui devclupiiij; key industries and eu-ordinutc economy, 
espci'iully in times of war. 

24tli. The Ciovornmcnt of India issued n eommnnicpic rrniovinj;* possible 
misapprehensions in reenrd to the orders ail'ccting volnntccr orpanixaiions in tlie 
country. The note was in the iintnie of a reply to the resi»liition of Uic CoiiKrcss 
AVorkiiiK: iViminittee on the siibjeTt. 

Manlann A. Iv. Axad asked about the attitude of the (nimlliiaii members of 
ibc Woikin}j; Comniitt(*c who had reniaiiicil neutral on the I'iHina ixsohitroii, 
paid that since the I’oona meeting lhiiij:s had changed. ’Ihc Viceroy hatl 
rejected the C.'on^rcss oil'cr and their dillerenccs had vniiislied and the iiatidhian 
mcmliers were one with the rest of the Committee now. 

]J. E. the (Jovernor of liumhuy ndtlressin;^ the incctiiff; of the Bombay 
rresideiu y Landholders’ Leiipuc, observed : “There is only one task to l>e put 
lirsL in these days and that is to hciitl all onr enerpes to the W'oik of mastciuiK 
t he menace w hi -h ovci shadow a the world, which hantrs over yi»u and your lands 
just as much as it tlws o\er tin sc who arc at Ihe centre of Ihe hntflc over 
En«i1and— for it is not conrpiesis here and Uierc in Kurofic but world domination 
for this hateful crceil that Hitler wants.” 

The CuTincil of the National F< deration of IndUi which met at Allahabad 
under the. prcsulciitship of J>r. IL 1*. ruiHit3r>e to disiuss the poliiical Hitiiution, 
passed a nsolntion askiii^* for certain clairhcatiiui ol the settlements of the 
Viceroy and the ^'ecretttly of ^^tatc for Imlia on the scheme for the political 
iidvaine of India. 

The reilcnitioii, amon**: otlier thiiips, wantnl that a time limit for India attainiiiK 
iHmiinioii Stains slioiihi he laitl duwir, that the new iiumhtTK of the Viceroy’s 
Exivntivc <.\tiiiM il shoiilil he seUcted from the Kprcsentalives of the various 
polifical pni'lh'S in the count ry. 

All ultai'k on the i^econdury Kdiicntion Bill find the (-ahuitta Municipal 
(rVcond Ameiulmeiili I’ill wiih niHile liy lurioun s|ifakeru ui a meeting in 
Calcutta, l^ir Manuiatbe Nath Mokheijee rtenidiHl. 
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Miiluitma Gftndhi, in an article in the Ar(tin;/iiit, entitled *Equal Diitribution” 
explained the doctrine of equal distribution mentioned by him aa one of the 
tliirteen items of the constructive programme, mentioned by him pievioudy in 
the Harijan, 

Mr. T. Trakasam, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to the 
people to Btiiud l»y the Congress in the coming years, whivli, he said, were very 
criucsl in the life of the country. 

Mth. Maulaiia A. K. Asad, stated in an interview at Wardiia that instructions 
had be<m issued to provinces, itudiiditig Assam, for the holding of meetings 
of protest ngfiiiist the viceregal dectHiaiion and Mr. Amcry’s statement 
in the House of Commons and ciidorHing the Woiking Committee's resolution. 
No instructions, on the other hand, were issued in res))ei‘l of the Puiiiab and 
Bengal as Miey were noii-Congress provtitcim. 

The Government of India decided to inlrodnrc a Sflicme for compulsory war 
risk insurance of goods on land or inland waterways in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi said to a batch of **0111 amt out believers in non-violence", 
in. Bombay : "The pity is that, no one trusts me with the reins of Government. 
Otherwise I would snow how to govern iion-vudcnily. If 1 main lain a police 
force, it will be a hmly of reformets." 

In a oommiinhpic from Hinila, a proiHMcd to cRtaldisli ten tniining centres in 
India for the tratning of *pi1ois in connexion with the air force expansion scheme 
was mentioned, giving dciails of llio training. 


f7th. Mr. M. N. I'oy, on behalf of ilie Lrngnc of Kndit nl CongrcRsnieii, in an 
appeal from Debra l>nn— -nn<lcr the heading “Down wilh bascism”- -to all 
freedom loving, )>rogrcBsive and dcniocralic clcmcntH in the public life of India, 
urged them to co*o*i»eratc in the organization of a mass nnti-fascist movement 
to lie inaugurated on Hetdemhor I, the .'iiinivprHary of the outbreak of the war, 
wliich was to be celebrated ns “Anti Fasi ist Day”. 

The Orissa Govertimeiii issued .a .Press Note stating tlrnt 73 Btudciits of the 
Orissa Medical hfedtool wore misiiratcd for one ear. 

At the fifth auunnl meeting <if the IndiHii Hcicuee News Associal ion in Calcutta, 
the need lor iutimulc co-operation between Indian scientists and industries was 
earphanzcch Dr. H. C. T.aw prmded. Dr. S. tS. Khatiingui:, Director of the 
Board of f^cientific anil Jndttsl.rial Ecsenreb was the chief guest. 

Bir A. H. Guxiiavi and It^ir Abdul Jiamid, merobers of the Central Assembly 
Sir Mohamad Yakub, member of the Couneil of Btate, and Nau'ub Bir 
Mohiaddin Faroqui. a former Pcngal hliiiisler, issued a ioiut statemeut from 
Simhb remarking : In our jiulgmcnt the ilritish Govenimrnt has given adrauato 
prooif of its bonaiideB with referonee to Moslem ^lemands. To avoid coming to 
jSrlfss with a vital qiicstton would betray a ln(‘k of coustmclive acumen which is 
not hkdy to euhant'e our reputation in any ^quarter. 

In Bengal I^egwlaihe Aspcmbly, rooie than a doccu members toi^ part 
in the resume discussioin on tiic '^•oudiuy Kduciitioii Bill. While some 
members condemned tlie Bill as a rcoctionary and nnti-national measure, others 
welcomed it as a much needed legislation. 

At the Divisional Azad Confetencc. held at ICtawah, a repohition declaring 
full independence of Muslims in India and refuting the charge that Muslims 
put obstacles in the way of Us .attainment was adoiHed. 


h. Mr. A. K. Faalul Hwj. Premier of Brngal anti mrmher of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem I^eague sent an “oi«ii letter” to Mahatma 
Oandbi, dwelling nEiinly cn the Viceregal tTononmement and Mahutmab's 
indifference in the matter of Hindu-3IosIem disputes. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after four dayw* debate, rcKeted by 131 rotes 
to 71, the Congress party’s proiiosal to circulate ilie Heconriniy ICducation Bill 
for poblic opinion. All the caste Hindu members belonging to the diflerent 
ptrtiea voted in support of the proposal, while o])i>o8ition to it came from the 
members of the Coalition, Krishak-Pmja aud European iiartics. 

In the Bengal Gonncil, when consideration of the Co-oixnwtive Societies 
Bill was resumed, the Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 
9 of the measure relating to the appointment of ilegistrar of Co-operative 
Booleties. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, (he General Secretary of the Congress, sent conim 
of the three resolutions miaiKd by the meeting of the Congress Workitiir 
Committee at Wardha to all the Provincial Congress Committees ^ with iustnn^ 
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timii that the reaolutioiis ihould be trenslatcil into the provincial laiiRiiaiJces and 
«ifeulated in the provinces. 

teih. The correapondciice between H. E. the Viceroy and ' Miui Inna Abiil Kalam 
Aaad waa released for iiublicatioii. , . 

Maulana Aaad in his telegram, dated Aii(:ust 10 from CalciUta stated : do 

not find any meeting; proiiiid for Congress in the leriiis of the declamtion of 
August 8. A)»arl from other fundamental qiiralions there is not even any 
suggestion for national (loxcrnnient. Under llie cirrninHtjiiiccs I aim iiiiablo to 
fincT any 8co|)e for fmthcr difU'iisHion. Calling Workin;:; Coiuiiiitlco eighteenth 
to consider and df\‘idc.” 

It was arranged in lloin1)ay that the Woiking Committee of the All-India 
Moslem I/»igue would nHH!i at Mr. Jinnah’K reMnleiiee to oorsider the Viceroy’s 
statement a» also the politicid sitiifltion. 'I lie t'uiiimitlec wonid nltiO eonnidor 
the notification diBiied hy the (UivcMinncnt of Jiidiu in rugaid to volunteer 
organizatioiiB. • 

111 the Hengnl CNmncil, the fiirlher coiiHidernlon of the ricugiil Co-operative 
Societies Tdll wuh rc!«umc<l. Cli.insc 0 nf tin Ihll nndtM whii-li *'lhe rrovincial 
Ciovernmenl may up])oiiit a I'cmiii to he Kirii^tnir of Co-ojiciniive .Koi-ieiirs for 
Nilgai and may appoint iicrHiins to assist him” wna the only rhiiise disciisHcd. 

80th. In the Bengal Council, education and shiplndlding fonn(.Hl the Biihjecls of 
three non-oflicial rcsoUi lions. 

A non olficial resolution urging that nn nddiiiotial sum of mic iTorc of rupees 
be set apart by the CovcnimeiU of Hengnl in (h.c com sc of fi\ e yenrn for the 
expansion and imi roveincnt of prininiy ctliication in ihaigal was litlojtied hy tlio 
Council, without a dixision. 

81st. The Working Commit tec of the All-Taidi.n 7vIor:h‘m Lengiie held a six-hours’ 
session in Bombay^ when (he ofler made by ll. i'l the Viccio}' in iiiH sLatrment 
and the question of tbe Lengue mcmbeiB pnrticipaiiug nn the war (‘ommittiKis 
were dlBcuescd. Mr. M. A. Jiunah, the l.etigiic I'rcsideiit, c.\]d:iin(cl to the 
members as to wliat traiisiared at his txxo interxicxxs with iIkc Vi(*croy ui 
Bombay, lie also informed tliu Committee Urn points on which he Bought 
darification. 

At the aniuinl general moeling of the Mnrwnri Chnmbor Commerce in 
Calcutta, Mr. H. K. Hluit(er, the rctinng rr(;Ki(hiit, ciiiici/rd the CoxcinuMiit 
of India's attitude towards tin: promolion of new iiuliistrks in Jndhi. 

The Ciovernment of Indisi decided to rrsrjiid tlm noiilicaiiini of March 20 
declaring the KhuksurH to be an unlawful nssociatiun in tlic IVlJd riovinciu 


September 1940 

The principal event of the monlh was Ihc nccrpfnnco of llio All- 
India Congress Committco of tlic Congress Wen king C( nunittoo’s 
recommendation of the ri jcction of Ibo Vitengjil offer ami Uio Secretary 
of State’s speech thereon. 

The Modem League’s Working Coniinittco in Bombay declared 
itself satisfied that its ix)int of view Imd been goueially recognized 
by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and ulso ilocidcd to seek 
farther clarification from the Viceroy. 

In the former Congress provinces attempts were Ijcing made to g{*t 
together meetings of Congress and other hgidators vxilh a view to 
obtaining support for the Congress Working Conirnittce’s resolution on 
the Viceroy’s proposals. 

The Punjab Government withdrew the ban on the Khaksar 

organization. 

The main conclusions of the Sukkur Biots Eiu|uiry Kenort wore 
paUished. 
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Tlio Ponihay Govorninont applied for pormiRRion to bring tlio Iligli 
Coiirt*s dociKion about tlio validity of tlio proiiihitioii Iruvs boforo tiio 
Federal Court. 

Ill Bougali tho L 'gislativo Assotubly after a long and vigorous doliato 
sent the Calcutta Municipal Aiaondment Dill to a Sidoct Couimittoo. 

The All-Iiirlia Congress Comiiiittoo meeting in Donibay passed with 
few dissentients a rosohition prepared by the Working Coinmittoe> 
This found tl)o prop )saln of tho Sot.rotary of State unsatisfactory, 
pledged Congress to noii-violonce for the iitt:iiniiiont of India's freedom, 
rejected liiass civil disoltodioucc, admirod the biuvery and encluranco 
of tho British against danger, and called on Mahatin^^ Gandhi to load 
Congress at the juncture. 

At various places in Malabar, tlioro were disturbances when people 
insisted on holding “protest day” uioeting-; in defiance of magistrates' 
orders. A nuiiilnn* of policemen and demonstrators wore killed and 
injured 

Lord Lauiingion died aged WO. ITn war. Governor of Bombay from 
1903 to 1907 and before that Governor of Qiiooi island. 

Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi bad iuterviows with tho Viceroy 
about ^loslem League and Congress policy. 

Tho Hog<;i' Mission to survey war iiulustrial possibilities in India 
an'ivod in tlio country. 

Mr. Amery in London referred to India’s magnificent war effort, 
regretted tliat differences between Comiminities were preventing consti- 
tutional advance, and apinoeiated Iudia\s sympatliy with the people 
of Bi*itain in tlioir ordeal. 

Ciileutla’s citizens in a Town Tlall meeting vecorded their sympathy 
with tho p(W)plo of London and suppoitud tlie .Mayor’s proposal to 
open a fund for the relief of the sufferers. 

Ist. Mahatma (iandhi wrote in the /Ao-f'/aw, “It is mu piwsi}>lc for a large nml 
popular organization like the ronjiresH to be wholly n-m-violrrit fiir the simple 
reason that all its miiiihris caurHit. have atiaim'd tlko standard level of noii- 
violcjice. Uul it is ]»crftvtly for some of its memhors wJio Indy under- 

stand the impliratioiiH of pure oLifitsn mid ol>!-t>rve it as tho law of their life, 
li) lead a sueeessfid ^atyH^;i’aha movrincnt. This truth has even been dcinon- 
st rated so far hy the Cong ress.” 

An **.\nti-I'uKci«t” demonstralieii uas staji^rii in C'aliuiia, when at a mocMinu; 
held under the ntispieos u( the lU'iu ai I’loviiu ial Ihani-h of the l.ea;;ne of lladical 
('oii};;r«*ssmeii, a eidl was made to a’d t!emoi*i::ti«* elements in the eoimtry to rally 
to the support of llritain in In r l«,>h! auaiust ^'as^■i^:m. 

l‘aiidit .lawharlal Nehni, addn>-iii,:i a me« tinu at. (.'liaiipathi, llornhay. eritii i/cd 
the Ihitish tJovrrniurnt'b .itiiimlr towards India and said that the Vii-ereval 
tli'i'hoation had||htrilied ihe i^^ius in as iniioh as the >^t:ilemale liad ended. Now 
it only remaiiit'd for the l’o:;io ss to po its way and they had to consider how’ 
best, they eonid all pnll lo;;<Mlier. 

Mr. Ii. (J. KIver, ex-l'reinier of Hoinh.ay, adilressfd a pnhlie meeting in iknnhay, 
ill piirsnaiK-e of the ivvolntiori of fin* I’me.vress Workiti;* t'oinmittee, ealliii^ iipiiii 
the l’on*:nss ('ommitrees to eondtinii ;»• taihlir ineeliiij;8 tiie iitliuule of the 
Hrilis.h tioveriuiunt towards the lepiiiinate (h'liiunds and aspirations of India. 

2iul. 'J’he Woiliinj.* I'omiidttee of the All-lialiu Moslem Kea^iiie (in Piimbay) 
lulopleil three rerolntions on the Viceroy's Ktaieinnil and eopnaio matter.s. 
*J’Jie liist resoliilioii saiti ihai the I’ominiMee eonsiili-nd that iJie VircrejL*al 
HtiileineiiL and Mr. Aiiu-i)’:; clat ilit -aliiui « fiiislitiiled n (‘oitu}tl,>ndi|e pro;;ressi\e 
advaine towards the virw point taken up by the AIMi.dia Mosleui l.ea^*iif* 
repai'iiiii!:; Ihe proldem of the fiitiiie ron.^ituiion of liidia 'J'he i Vniiiuiltec 
rei'ordisl its Hati«'.ia«'tion tliai “llir- MujeKty’s (tovnninenl have, on the 
whole, practically met the deuiiind ol the ^lo^lom l.t'jp;iie for a clear 
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n.'tHiirnif c Unit n<» fiirnrc t^nnititiilion. interim or fiiinl, will Ijc adopitsl iiy the 
tiiivtM .Mini III without the Moslem licagiie*ii approval and roiiHcnt.' 

Tlio FiM-o'iil rcsoliiiioii aspcrtcd that oortain oMcrvalioiiH (*oiitiiriu!il in iho 
YUrroys df. i:iijni<ui ami Mr. Amcry’s apcech* reKardioK unity of imtiinil litV in 
India wrio ii 'u-i \isM m. ami ‘‘hiMtoncally inai^mrate and •clf-rontrailhMory." 'I'hu 
rctHiInlinii iTitiMait'tl it.n .Mntsioiii Lcaj^tiea faith in the Pakiataii arhvnic adopted 
at the Lahon* •ses'ii'-Mi nf the ^loKlem 1/:a.4UC. 

The Workijii^ Comm it ire iilf^o i-asniMl a rc‘.^>Iiiiion appcHntin^ a committre to 
CNaiiiiiic the eaMS of r.iemiHjrs nl the I'otiiicil of tlio AIMmliu MoMicni 

T4ea):uc who joined ilie War ('oinmittri-H in eontruvenlioii of the liOBKitp 
rcHoliition and sindi dis-ii.linary ,n-iioii aa it may eoiinidcr appropriate. 

The Workinj': riimmiiko <>l tin* Ix'a^iie eomdodcil its three day sessioti after 
passing a rcsoluiion ]>ci-minin‘i; smdi Mo^^tt'ms who thought they eoiihl servo 
any iisefnl hy merely ii^:' 0 <‘i.tiiii;r themselves with war eunnuitlecH 

to do HO. 

Ill the r>n):'al I • dslaiiw' ( oiim it, ^inhI pit>vre*is was made with the llcnptl 
Co-optTiilive i’reili! Sorifiies Hill I'.Mm, wIu-ii tdaiises 1) to ill) ineliiHive were possed. 

Srd. In the Hriij nl C.mm il. niM.,* pro; rrss was made with the cuiiHideration 

of the <\i'Op«‘i:aiive Sn. irins Ihll. wIhmi nrurly JO fhiiiHes were puwsctl. 

In the Im ii'mI A. srmhly, pra -n.-ally ihe entire sittiiiK was devoted to the 
l*amodar-IIoo! ldy-l low lah Miit-liin.- .^. heim*. 

Mr. M. .^. l!'»y. j-peakiii- ai a pidni.- imriiim at llchra Oiin otiHerved : •*!£ 
we do not, frrl ii lo iir our ilioy in http ihe I'ritian people in their tiuhl a^taiiist 
for<*ie:ii rast’ism tind the iniii' iie.s ut tiie fiiemlH ol Fascism at home, wo talk 
of freedom in vain. ’ 

4tii. t^ir Siksimlor llyat Klinn. Vivniit r of the Piinjah in an interview at. i 4 ahorc, 
cxpres.sed saiisfat iioo with idl the dt i ishms of ihc liCAfriic, and said that while 
the f^eajtue was soeinj; a <‘larijicaii»»n td eerinin points there was an op)>ortiinity 
for others (im Miiiiivs: the t^»n;^u^s^) to seek further cluehlation. 'I'lic Premier, 
however, cimld not say whether there would be further talks hotwei n II. E. the 
Viceroy ami the Cnii;!;rc8s. lleptNin^^ to the micstion whether Khaksar prisoners 
wonlil l)C released in view of iho withdrawal of the ban on tlieir or^niiizationi 
Hir i<iknn<ler saiil that the ' nses of those Kbaksars who had not been 
eon vielcd of violeneo would he e\amined. 

Ill Iho Heneal l.c^:ishitivo Assomidy, the Nawab nubadiir of Pneea, Ministci 
for Horal SclMiovernmeiii, movisl the rcieience of the t’al. ulla Miiiihipal 
AmomlnuMi! Hill (HM'.') lo a SvUm t\»mniilico. 

5th. MaiiUma Ahul Kalam A /.ad, ronuress I'leftidcnt, issnc«l a staiemeni, in which 
he sjii*l he a>k-'d :*;udar ^au\]>; van Leader of the Coneress party in the 

]*uniali A^M inl'Iy, to '’IV.I iaidy ilie siiaulioii” rCf:,aidin}^ t'eriain ineidents at 
0 dinner at r:iiia!:i. 

In the r>cn;.iil i oMe il, (••e.Mileraiion of the Co*oi»crative Soeiolics Hill 
was resnme<l,— whether the ni.di.iii;^ of meoiiiils of Co-openiti\e Sv iclics bhould 
he iiidi'iHMidciit 01 the. eotuiul e.i ilie Jh’eisiiar or nut was dis<‘iiHsed. 

Ctli. Ir. tiie Heii^ral Lc-ii^lative cotMi- il, pny*siivdly ihc eiiiitc sLtiiii^^ was devoted 
ro further eoiisideiation '^f Mr. l.alit Chandra l|ns*s rep'olmioii iirndii); the 
cstahlishmeiit of a shipdiuildiKe industry in the piovim-o. 'ihe resolution was 
e.arricd \viiho:;i a di'. iM-in. 

In the Heiijal Asscmlily, not Ichs iliiUi 20 privaie mtiubers' Hills were 
disposed of wiihout mueh diseus^rioti. 

7lh. .Air. C. lla\i;-oi'ala'*hari, nskeil in Madrivi, as to wliat he thon^dit of Mr. 
Amerv’s ’No’ lo a 'pitslion in the House ot I’omnuuis whither hr would not 

eoiisider a new appioaeh to the Indian i>ioi>!em, said : "I liave lusihin^ S|K!eiul 

t«i say about it. 'i hero arc many *inxs‘ in hisiory ihai have Ijih-’ii made Into 

‘yc:<es. The piiarii! w.ar is iiselt a vast ami tra^ie eoiumoiitniy on this truth. 

H thiity erores say *yer'. oi.c i;.aii*s 'no’ will h,* mkui 

'Jlic amiiial |.eneral ineelini- ot the iMii^al l'ii»vimial Hindu Mabasabha 
eomiiieneed at the Indian Assoi lla!l umkr the presidentship of .^fir 

Manmalhaiiath Mnkhcrji. 

mcctinjr of the Coum il of tue V. 1*. rioNinvial Coiiw«s Commiltcc was 
held at 'Anand Hhawan', Allalmhad. 

8th. Mubatnia O.nndhi to an open icuci addicsstd to him by the Bengal 
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Fkimfor, tald : **11 the ceeei of injnetifin by him (Mr. Feslul Huq) 

ere 00 a per with the Biswa case, his iiidictment singularty fails." 

In leeponie to His Majesty the Ktnc Emperor’s call, Calcutta in oommon 
with the rest of the British Empire observea the day as a day of National 
Prayer, when Christians, Hindus. Moslems. Jeirs. Armenians, Parsis. Jains and 
Other eommunltles all united in prayer for the success of the British aims. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in a note in the HaHjan : **lf this oonflamtion 
Is to be put out through non-Tioleut efforts, it will be done only by India." 

Mb. Mr. 0. Baiagopalachari. in opening the City Fourth Circle Political 
Oonfeienoe (Madras) declared that it was not wise or just or even practicable to 
govern a huge nation against its own will and with the sole aid of those that 
emposed the national organisation on the other hand, the re))resentatives of the 
Congress with their desire for adjustment and accommodation, would have 
ahouldered the responsibiUty of running the administration and piusccutcd the 
wav well, at least so far as it affected India. 

H. E. M. Louis Bonan, Governor of French India. Informed the Press from 
Pondicherry that "the French Indian Colonial Government rallies round 
General de Gaulle’s Government of the Free French Nation and denounces 
Marshal Petain’s Government" 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, discussion on the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill waa resumed ; it was practically confined to members 
opming it. 

The first meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Working Committee waa 
hdd at the residence or Mr. H. Manjunatha Kao (Calicut). 

At a special meeting of the llombay Provincial (Congress Committee, a 
resolution endorsing the declaration of the Congress Working Committee on the 
Vioeiegal pronouncement and assuring ihe Congress High Command of its 
preparMness to *Moin the struggle" was adopted unanimously. 

Maulana A. K. Asad, replying to an address presented to him on behaK of 
the Allahabad University Union, anid : "As far as the ordinary normal 
political routine of the country goes, yon, as students, are not concerned with 
it and must devote your time to studies. But there are abnormal times in 
the political life of a country when it is a matter of life and death, and of 
•elf-respeet. In such times, you have to answer the call of the country. Ihat 
day for India has come." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Allahabad Studente, said that the time 
of testing had come. This would be a hard lest, and if the Ujiivcrsily had not 
prepared them fox it, then their education and the whole system of education 
was defective* 

Sardar Patel in the course of a siieccb at Abmcdabad observed that the decla- 
rations made on behalf of the British (}ovcnnueni constituted an attack on the 
very exiatenoe of the Ckmgress. 

lOtik In the Bengal Ijegielative Assembly, after a four-day debate, . the Koose 
njected by 127 votes to 88 the Congress party’s proi>osa! to circulate .the 
Caloutta Mttuicipal Amendment Bill for public opinion. As propo^ by the 
Nawab Bahadnr of Daoea, Blinister-in Charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government. the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, the voting in the case 
being 127 lor the motion and 82 agaiq^st it. 

The trial Mgan at Alipore, of the case in which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
prosecuted under the Defence of India Rules in connexion with two apeeches 
alleged to have been delivered by him at Ballygunje and BelUaghata. 

11th. H. E. the Marchioneaa of Linlithgow, broadcasting from Viceregal Lodge 
Simla, announced the formation of a body of voluntary women workers to 
called the Women’s Voluntary Service. 

Sj. Subhas Ohandra Bose was prosecuted before the Additional Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules in connaion with a 
■paaBh alleged to have been delivered at Mahomedally Park. Calcutta on Anvil 
lla^ an article appearing in the Forward Bloc of May la ^ 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry— conducted by Mr. Justice Weaton— into 
^ Sukknr note was : cauee of the Sukkur matarbanoea was undoubtedly 

the Ions Manzllgarh agitation." ^ 

Mr. V. D. 8.mk«r, PraidcBt of tho AU-Indi* Hindn lud u 

intariBw with Dr. A. B. SfoiMle, Viee-Fniidrat of the firiihT. Bovorkti 
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Mihoriied Dr. Mooii]e to officiiite as tlis Wwking President of the Sablia during 
bis illness and to convene an urgent meeting of the Working Committee. 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Khan Abdul QaiTar Khan and Dr. 6yed 
Mahmud arrived in Bombav for Congress meetiugs and had informal discussions 
with Maulana Asad, Saraar Patel. Pandit Neihni and other members of 
the Oongress Working Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill which sought to regulate the hours of work and payment of wages of persons 
employed in shops and other establishments and to provide holidays and other 
amenities, was passed. 

In the Bengal L^slative Connell the consideration of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill reached the concluding stage when all the amendments to the 139 
dauses of the Bill were disixwed of. 

Mr. M. N. Roy in his letter to the United Provinces Congress Committee which 
took disciplinary action against him, asserted iliat the charges against him were 
unfounded. Ue further oTiscrved : *1 bcsc-cch you. to disciv^linc your intolerance 
which is converting the Congress into a stagnant )>ool of iiiicriiieal conformism 
and blind obedience. These are not the assets tor u really powerful i)olitical 
organization of the i)eople. 1 have done notliint;: other than to combat those 
dangerous tendencies.*’ 

ISth. Qlie Congress Working Committee met at Birla House, Bombay, Maulana 
A. K. Azad presided. Mahatma Gandhi wns present at the meeting. The sitting 
lasted six hours. It was uiidcrsood that Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement 
on the political situation. 

A Press Note from Simla oxi>luiucd that Vice-Admiral N. Fitz Herbert, Flag 
officer commanding the Royal Navy would have by next year under his command 
the most powerful naval force that India bad ever hud for keeping watch on her 
immense coastline and vital major ports. 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, the Liberal Leader, in a statement from Bombay 
expressed the view that the launching of Satya^raha by the Congress would 
create greater gulf between the various communities and retard the objeca of 
creating a powerful and united India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the financial position of the 
Government of Bengal was given by Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
during a debate on a resolution moved by Mr. Nur Abroed. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bihar Legislature convened by the 
Conppress Legislative Party at Patna, a resolution rejecting the proposals contained 
in the statements and declarations made by the Viceroy and tne Becretaty of 
State for India and condemning the atritude of the British Government, was 
passed. 


14th. The Congress Working Committee had another three-hour discussion on 
the TOlitical situation. 

llr. B. G. Kher, ex-Fremier of Bombay, moved a resolution rejecting the 
Viceroy's olfer at a meeting of the members of the Bombay Assembly. Ihe Moslem 
League, the Independent Labour Party and the Progress Party did not participate. 
Mr. Kher said that hopes were entertained that the spirit of co-o|)eration and 
g 09 dwUl between Britain and India, which kad been so carefullv fostered and 
built up daring 24 years of Congress administration . would be valued and 
eontinaed by the Brirish Government but it was now obvious that it had dis- 
appeared due entirely to the unsympathetic attitude of the **bureaucracy.” 

Mr. Jamoadae Mriita moved an amendment to the resolution, and said that 
while be was in full agreeaMot with the resolution and in the condemnation of 
the British Government’s offer, he asserted that it was due to the vscillating 
poliey of the Congrese that the minori^ quesUon bad assumed such an inflated 
importaoee. The reeolatiou waa passed as also another protesting against tim 
•nppreaaion of the l^idslataie. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan. under the caption "Eeonomie 
Ruin in Bind” : *Tt ia aa much the duty of the Cougresa aa of tte 
Muslim League and tha Hindu Mahaaabhn to deni with the situation in the right 
spirit. The Government of ^d will be Judged by the manner in which 
the aitiintion.’* 

Mr. J. Aitken, President of the Indian Bugnr Mills Assoeiation, ia hie addreaa 
nt jftn geoenl meeting of that onmoisation at Giwopoid, said : *'Afi 
iadast^f vital to tha United Ro^ees and Mar hM been to ttskneia 
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mid a larRe of it is 8till by no mvaiia free of the risk of bankrtipfey, and 

I think you. ivill a^ree tlial tiiis warrants drastic ntcnBures.’' 

ISth. Mahatma Ciandhi wrote in a note in the Hanintt, *^I am iMnir^ iiimindated 
with letters i‘on);>lniiiiMf!; that i>y ^'ivin/ my derniitioii of Ahimsa More I'oona 
CongrcsHmni wiio saw me rc<riitly at Wiirdba. I have Rei'i>ii>ily etrcumscriljed 
the scope oC ahinif^a.’' He txlds : ‘*1he*<e friends f4ir:.‘ct (hat my remarks were 
confined to (Nnivniss atiimsn only, rcrsonully, f would not kil. iiisects. scorpions 
or even siuik 's. Nor would I under any circu:iw!nncos take nnar. Hut I ioay not 
impose Oie cv4?'^d oli sm-li ahimsa on thcl'onuresH.” 

()|»enin;^ the pro of the All-India Con'iiPsa l');n:nittrn meeting in 
Romhay, .Maulana Kniani A/.ad, C‘oi»i*n*s.H l‘rosioc*.r atinonn'-ed that 

Mahatina (iaridhi Itad on. .’ n^Tced to take up tlic atdi' C I.Mdership of the 

Indian NiPi'\nal Cn’ieoss, 

The robot 11 ‘ion on ili** p«»!it!* al ^‘i s-etion — ] a**!i* l I»y the ( nn ’ies^ Wcn-kini; 
Committee and ]'!;:• 'd t!’/‘ M'-linda t’o»}.:ress Commi U' ^ ir I’.e Itt-ei’s 

coiisidcratiun - (*n<l )!M-d :lte n >i’.h p'-^^d hy tin* t'eterrss \'>'iiiking 
Committee at * “ I he t t;;! :} m* n‘Si)]ntjf»n said, ‘ is i h-il-rd under 

Mr- (landhi’s h*adei.-!iip to i.detnT for tiie vindi'a!i**n of ijuliirs ireedom. 
At this f:ravc <*iisis in the inovriiP..iit for ond Mini fri’'.dnin, the A. I, C. C. 
reanCKts him to guide tlie in the a- ion tliat shojild i)j taken.” 

Muliatma (hindhi, ucldrts-in * th.c A. I C. C. said : ‘ iliere is no qtiestion of 
mass civil disiklx’.dien e. 'J l'. i'’ may he - I am siill me s«:re— itnlividind civil 
disobedience. 1 nin still Siairldn^ foi thing. So f: r, T have nor been 

able to fiinl nnylhiiiii/’ 

Manlami Abnl Kalmn A/ad af‘cr reviciv|»ig <h v4*lo| menis si nec t!*c Poona 
session of the A. 1. C. C. said : ‘Tlie. cX'r that I'riiaiii ha'^ made ihrottgli the 
Vicerov is mU. even worth hacking nt.” 

Pr. II. S. Monnje. a -liiig I'residcnt of the Hindu Mahasahha, sent a letter 
to the Viceroy si-eking n»i interview to (?N« ldn the nitifinle of the Hindu 
Mahasahlia in regard to the ex|*aii?:i jii of the Vt* i*roy’s Executive Council. 

16th. Mhc All-India ('on^ress Committer coiicludid its session in Homhav after 
passing the Coitgress W«»”king Committee’s resolution on the iMiliriml sitnanoii. — 
All the jtmcndnn’ulrt \vhi<*h dciuaiidcd the iiniuediatc laiimdiiiig of mass civil 
dtsoltedicnce were n jccu’d l>y overwhelming majorities, not. more than live 
voting ill favour of any of them. Mahatma CJamlhi, who addressed the 
meeting, icnnuk .tl tliat the rcMdiitioM was •‘a great step towards Swaraj”, 

lie saiil il»‘0 he was nnahiu to dclinc Swaraj, hut that the basis of Swaraj 

WHS the 'i.. !:! of free k;>ci:. 'i and civil liiieriy for rv,.ry one. These two 

were ilte ‘root’ of Swaraj and the ‘•foinniation” of Sw;ar!ij. Inferring to the 
demainl of ccMaiii mcmliciH for lna^s civil disohcdicncc, Mahatina (huidhi 
said : I know wduMi to start mass civil diso’oedience and [ would ask 

you to lca^c the matter iu my hands.” The cotisiiry. he said, was 

not in a posidou to lami h sn.’h. a movement. 

Dr. II. S. Moonje, actin; ITcsi'hn! of the Hindu Mahasahhn, had an interview 
with 11. E. the Vi'*croy ar Simla, ft wms uiidi-rsiood, l)r. Moouje jdaced More 
the Viceroy ihc Hindu .'\fahas.ihii I’s position, laying special siresa ou the ixiiuts 
maite in tile statement issued by I’le Mahasabha rresulent. 

17th. It was understood that MahatMii Huiidhi drafted a Imig letter to the Viceroy 
enclosing tjio A. 1. C. C. ri.soluiion on the political situation and seeking an 
interview wuh His Excidh in y. 

'rite Muslim League’s detuauds were stroiiiily denounced at a public meeting 
(at Siml.O of Himlus and Siklis, wiiii Kaja Sir Singh in the chair. 

18|h. M'hc Congii’ss ‘Working Commitico lom-linh’*! its soj*'*|on in Ihmibay after 
passing the billowing resolution : “In view of tlie rrsolMii«>n just, passed by 
the All-Imlia Ctmgrcss Com in if toe, the Vx’orking Committee- i-alls njion all 
Congress organi/.ndoiH to stiux all civil tlisohrdicuce, iiidividnal or other, pending 
dcliidic instriu’tions from Mahatma (Jaudhi. He regards this aus}*ensiou as 
indispensaide for his forthcoming interview with Ills Ex-elloucy the Viceroy 
and ns a test of disj-ipline of registered and unregistcrcil C’ongrtnjsmcn and all 
Congrcss-mintled men and women, and also as a short course of obedience 
to law bebirc recourse to civil disohc»licnce. shotihl it luvomc iicx'cssary.” 

Dr. R. tt?. Moonje. Acting Ihesidciit of the Hindu Mabasabha in a statement, 
said : * The Congress resolution is an enigma.’’ 
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tftfc. MahfUmft Giuidbi, in an interview pivni in linmbny to a liondon iiewipaper, 
gava a a^ieeial nieifiiip;e to the liritiRh |»eo])le. Keplvin^ to tlie chariite of 
jtp^eat ineoiittifticney between iita previous deelunitionH nii<l bis present 
attitude. Osndbiji said : **J tlintij^bt that I bnd clearly and sufhciently 

esidfuned my position in my 8]M*eches in anticipation of the ehaii)i;e of 

ineonsisteticy. if ^ere is any iiiconsisteiicy it i% due to tlie ever ehnnging 
and, in this particular instance, changed eirciinistniiccs. My sympathy is not 
only the same as 1 expressed in Simla r>n the declurtifion of war, but it has 
grown deeiicr bocuuse the inin^inary has het^omo so vividly real. In Simla, 
almost a year ago, 1 lind (‘xpresse*! oiy ^ri^’f <>'’cr wlmt luipht befall 
Ptritaiii. lodny the dreadt'd t inner has iini petictl and is si ill t^oing on. 
Freedom of s|)eech and corrrnpotitliti<; action is the hroaih of democratic 
life. Freedom of |»ropa^:iiin}< non violence us a siilmlituic for war is most 
relevant when indecent sava;j:ery is bciii}; i)orpeirniod by the warring 

nations.*’ 

In the Dcnpil Ix^j^islative Council, the lleii^^al Co-operative Societies Hill, 1040 
was passed and the Hcii;^al Water iJyacintli (Amendnieiit) Hill, IMIU was taken 
into consideraliou. 

Ix>rd Beaverhrook. Minister for Aircraft rro^Iuctiou, sent a tele^rnm to H. £. 
the Governor of the U. 1*. cxpressiii); his {gratitude at the matfiiitiecnt ^ift of 
Rs. IG lakhs from the United l^roviticcs for the purchase of aiivratt. 

Sir K. Nazitnuddin replyiii.i^ to' a question in the Hciifral Assembly, said : 
^*Mr. Bubhas Chandra Hose is bcin}i; ueiHintNl not under an order of the 
Government of India, but under an order u( tlie (iovernnuMit of Bengal, who 
do not contemplate withdrawal of the same.** 

tOth. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued to the Ihcss from Wardha said : 
'‘Assuming that ^ Uie interview is granted, I do not go to hold a lUHtul at the 
Viceroy’s head if the eontemplatetl <‘i\il dis(»bedience is to Ik* taken as such. 
But I go. as I ex]>laincd in my speech I'doro tlie .Ml-Iiidia Congress Committee, 
in order to make sure 1 am right in the inferences 1 have drawn from the acts 
of Government eonimcncing from the dt^ Iarations of H. K. the Viceroy. If 
tlie premises on which the Congress is built are wrong, there is no case for 
civil disobedience.” 

Mr. M. N. Hoy. commenting on the A. T. C. C. resolution, said : “It 
Will only please Berlin and Kumc. It is Iicyond mortal understanding. Low 
moral supiKiit for Britain and professed abhorrence for Fascism arc reconciled 
with anti-war propaganda. 'J he object of this propngamlu is obviously to prevent 
India’s | artieii ation in the war.'* 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Hab.adur, prcsiiling over the nnnunl Muslim Youth 
Conference in Madras, said: ’V-'y ndvuo to young Muslims is that you should 
foruet your religious ditlerenccK, attempt to have one coniinun )>latfoi'ni and come 
under the Muslim League, which is the onl} organization of the country.” 

Mr. J. B. Krit-aluni. Congress »^'ccreiurY, issued a ciicuhir from Bombay, 
stating: "There should be i.o 'all provimial day’ or inocessions or hartal. In 
no case must the explanation of the riSDlutions made an occasion to develop into 
ardi-recruitment and anti-war contribution propaganda,” 

21st. An emergerey meeting of the Working Gnnmiilen of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasahha was held in Bombay, to consider the Viceroy’s proposals in the 
light of the latest interview between the Vi<*eioy and l>r. B. »S. Moonie. The 
meeting was exjiected to give the Mahasabha’s Anal reply to the Viceroy’s 
proposals for the expansion of the Executive Council and the constitution of a 
War Advisory Committee. 

22iid. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, addressing a meeting of about 500 Bengal 
Congress workers at the B. P. C. 0. oAicc in Calcutta, desciilicd the policy 
of the Congress and explained the iroplicaliuns of the resolution passed by the 
A. • 1. C. 0. at its meeting in Bombay. ^ « 

rhe Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha (iu ^mbay) 
adopted a resolution ofTering the Mabasabha’s co-operation with, the 
Government in its war effort on "honourable terms of equity and justice.” 
Tlie Mahasahha urged the Viceroy to make a deAnite declaration that the 
C^ernment had not approved or accepted the Moslem League’s scheme of 
pmrtttionlng India and claims **in view of the reported understanding between 
the ' Viceroy and the League” representation of six aeats on the expanded 
Executive douncil on the population basis. 
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Ifahatiiift Qandhi, Ib tn BTticle in the Harijan^ Mid that he wm the nle 
•nthority oa Selyegiiha. 

tM* Fcmr penone were killed and twenty-giz ininred, when the police opened ilie 

00 w riotoai mob following a eommnnal diitiirbance at Knlti (Ananra). 

At a mference in Calcutta, the Congreaa workera of different idiadea of opinion 
explained the varioua difficulties which they were experiencing in the contae of 
Ooimress work, to the Congress President. 

A^atma Gandhi in a statement observed : “I shall strain every nerve to 
avoid a civil disobedience struggle. But it would be wrong for Congressmen to 
ueep while an cfTort of peace is being made. I hope no Congressman will think 
that because I have undertaken command of the strugg^ ii it comes, the 
spinning and Ehadi conditions are waived.” 

14th, H, £. M. Louis Bonoin, Governor of French India, in contradicting a 
news agency report from Chandernagore stated : *'It is absolutely inexact 
that my decision to range myself on the side of the National (^mmittee 
of General de Gaulle has been " taken in conformity with instructions from 
the Vichy Government. Simple commonsense indicates it sufficiently. **That 
which has given rise to a confusion, which 1 believe to lie iavolantary, 
is that in the declaration read before elected representatives, notables and offieisls, 

1 said that till the day of my decision our relations with neighbouring autho- 
ritieB->meaning the British India Government~had not ceased to be amicable, and 
that I had received in this matter the approval of the Vichy Government” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant addressing a public meeting under the auspioet 
of the Idstrict Congress Commiltee, Naini 'J'al, declared : *‘lt is a matter of 
immense gratification that Mahatma Gandhi has again assumed the leader- 
ship of the Congress.” He added that Mahatma Gandhi had asked them to 
wiut and suspend all forms of civil disobedience till he bad mot the Viceroy. As 
disciplined soldiers, they must faithfully carry out these iustructions and, tn the 
meantime, consolidate their forces. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed about 300 City Congress ’Woikers at 
Allahabad. He explained to them the stand taken by the Congress and the 
political situation in the country in general. Pandit Kehrn stress^ the need 
xor discipline and exhorted the workers to be prepared. 

Mr. Asaf AH, a member of the Congress Working Committee, said at Karachi, 
*'As the Congress is pledged to non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi is our general, 
we have to follow him on whatever path he guides us.” 

15tb. The Committee of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. M, 
H. B. Lethbridge appointed by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
incidents that took place on July 22 and July 24 at and in the neighbourhood of 
the Islamia College and other educational institutionB of Calcutta, submitt^ its 
report. The report contained a narrative of facts, ns far as the committee was able 
to ascertain them, concerning the incidents at the Islamia College on July 22 and 
at the Calcutta Madrassa and the Presidency College on July 24. It also con- 
tained the Committee’s remarks on the evidence that was tendered before it. 

Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai and Mr. Pyardal, left 
for Simla to meet the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, President and Lala Hariram Seth, Secretary of the Hindu 
Sangathan Committee returned to Lucknow after attending the Hindu 
‘Working Committee meeting at Bombay, 

'The Hindn Sabha stands for responsive co-operation”, said Lala Hariram Seth, 
interviewed oy the Press. There was genuine desire and complete unanimity 
among the members of the Working Committee, to stand by Britain in her hour 
of trial. The Mahatma really meant co-operation and had not made impossible 
demands. As a matter of fact these were far bdoir their legitimate due. Ho 
hoped that the British Government would rise to the occasion and not ncsleet 
the Hindus. 

Mr, L, 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in n tpeedi in London 
expressed regret that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had refected 
the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Amery said : *1 fully recognise the sincerity of Mr, 
Gandhi’s pacifist convictions. The prtctical question is : **How is be to 
reeoncile his demand on his own benalf and on b^lf of the Congress for 
fresdom to voice this conviction with his own statement, which 1 einoeielj 
welcome, that he does not want to embarrass the Government in its eondnet 
of the war.” 
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H. H. the Ifahenje of Fetiale (el Bimie) made an appeal to tha Btth 
oMmonity to unite and maintain their mardal tcaditkma by aetifely aappoflfaiit 
Britain. 

The Pakistan ddeffation of the Moslem Leafcne arri?ed at Arrah and-addressed 
a meetinff of Moslems in the erening* Khan Bahadur B. M. lenmil* praddent. 
pxoYindm Moriem League, presided. 

sath. Mr. 0. Balagopalaehari. commenting on Mr. Amery's speech (in Madras) 
declared : '*! am oonvinoed that the Seeretary of Htate fdr India has at a 
critical moment done the greatest disserriee to his country by adrising the 
relation of the offer that the All-India Ooogress Ciommittee made at Poona. 

The Punjab Prorincial Congress Committee circularised all subordinate 
Con^^ Committees in the profince to celebrate Oandhiji’s 72nd. birthday on 


17th. The interview between Ifahatma Gandhi and H. E. the Viceroy took place 
at Simla. The interview began at 2-45 P. M. and ended at 6-15. Gandhiji 
decided to stay on at Simla for a few days. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a students' meeting at Lucknow asked 
the students to have before their minds' eye an image of India as they 
wanted her to be and then strive their utmost to achieve that ideal. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a message from New 
Delhi in connexion with Gandhi Jayanti, said : *‘T*hc best way to celebrate the 
Gandhi Jayanti and do honour to our leader is to help in the life-giving 
activity he has devised to fill the empty stomachs of millions of our starving 
countrymen." He added, "By purchnning Khndi, we shall not only help our 
poor, but gladden the heart of him whose whole life is dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the lowly and the down-trodden." 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress (in Bombay) 
discussed a draft resolution which would satisfy the different shades of opinion 
witii regard to the political situation. 

28tb. The Working Comtnittce of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
in New Delhi, regretting that they were unable to accept the offer of the Viceroy. 
The resolution stated inter alia : 'Tlie Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League at their meeting at Bombay on Bcntcmbcr 2 last, after consider- 
ing the letter of His Excellency the Vi'eroy, daleu August 14 last and addressed 
to the President, containing a Bi>ccific offer in regard to the proposed expansion 
of the Gtovernor-Generars Ex(!cutive Council and the establisiimeut of a War 
Advisory Council, requested His Excellency to reconsider the matter and 
authorized the President to seek further information and clarification, particularly 
on the poiiita set out in the resolutions before the Committee could deal 
with the offer. 

29th. Mr, M. A. Jinnnh released to the Press the correBix>ndence that passed 
between him and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem licague unanimously passed its Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the Viceroy's offer. Mr. Jiniiah, in a speech to the 
Council on bis negotiations with the Viceroy, described His Excellency's offer as 
follows : "Two seats on the Govern or-GenernPs Executive Council will be allotted to 
the nominees of the Moslem Ijeagiie out of a number we do not know yet." He 
had urged that should any party now refusing to co-operste later decide to accept 
the Viceroy's offer, its nominees should be allowed to join the Council only In 
agreement with the parties already represented, if the Congress came in, 
Moslem representation should be equal to that of the Hindus ; otherwise they 
(Moslems) sbonld have the majority of the additional seats as "in that case the 
main burden and reaponsibilities will be borne by Moslems." 

Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan, in a statement to the Press from New Delbb said : 
"My attention has been invited to a statement in the Press to the effect that I 
Btated at the meeting of the Working Committee of the Moslem League that I 
was the originator ox the Pakistan a^eme, and that the only difference lay in 
the way in which it had been presented to the public. This atatement ia 
incorrect, unwarranted and mischievoua." , . 

Dr. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said (from 
Poona) : "It la rather unfortunate that Uie VTorking Committee of the Moalem 
League^ took such a decision." 

SOih* H. the Vieeroy wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, enmmarisiDg the 
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potiUon ftt it emereed after the interview which the Vicwroy icranted to Gaiidhiji 
at Simla, He Mid : **lt would clearly not l>e jtoMible, in the iiiterrsta of India 
lierMlf, more particularly at this critical jiiticture in tlie war. to acquiesce in 
loterfereiioe with the war effort wliicdt would l»e involved in freedom of stieech 
io wide as that for which you have aftked.** The Viceroy made it clear in his 
letter that tlie«action aucisested by Mahatma Gnndhi would certainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war effort but to the embarrassment 
of Great Britain in the proseculioti of the war which Uie Coiiisresa said it 
was anxious to avoid. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who left Simla, replied : ‘‘ft is unfortunate that we have 
not been able to arrive at an airrceinent on the ain^lc insuc of freedom of 
speech: But I shall hug the ho|)e that it will be possible for the Government 
to work out their policy in tlie spirit of the C^oii^rcss position.” Ho also declared 
uat the Oonji^reBH still desired to refrain from embarrassing the British 
Government but it was im^tossible for the Congress to make a fetish of such 
pplicy by denying its creed. He added : 'Tf the Congress has to die it should 
00 so in the act of proclaiming its faith.” 


October 1940 


The meeting of H. E. the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi at Simla 
though infructuous caused a good deal of sensation in Indian political 
circles. The next item of interest was the meeting of the Eastern 
Group Conference in New Delhi, whrcli was presided over by the 
Viceroy ; a message of goodwill was sent by the Prime Minister. 

The Moslem League rejected the Viceroy's offer to fill two seats 
in his enlarged Council from among members nominated by it. In 
rejecting the offer the League made it clear that it stood for co- 
operation in India's war effort. 

After an interview with Mahatma Gandhi the Viceroy found it 
not possible to acquiesce in interference with the war effort of the 
kind proposed by Gandhiji, who asked for permission for all who so 
wished to write and speak against participation in war in general or 
in this war in particular. Gandhiji issued a detailed statement on 
his interview with the Viceroy and the reasons for the breakdown of 
the talks. 'While paying a tribute to the Viceroy for the courtesy 
and patient attention shown to him he conferred that, inspite of his 
clear presentation of the Indian case, the Viceroy **would not be 
drawn into a discussion.*' He described how he showed the unten- 
ability of the British view that lack of communal agreement barred 
the way to fteedom. He added : "There is a certain cold reserve 
about the British official world, which gives them their strengb and 
isolation for surroundings and facts. I suppose that is what is meant 
by the steel-frame." Concluding, Gandhiji pointed out that "the 
immediate issue is the right to exist, which broadly put, means free 
speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all." 

The serious illness of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore caused concern 
in every part of the country. 

The Government ban on the Goodwill Mission to 'Waziristan was 
strongly criticised by Mr. Bbulabhu Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, members 
of the Mission, in the course of a statement issued from Peshawar. 

J>t, B. B. Moonje made a plea in the course of a statement that 
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the CoogieBs should seek an ally In the Hindu Mahasabha in dealing 
with the Muelim League's claims. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. It passed a 
resolution stating that the action of the Government in refusing 
permission to the Goodwill Mission to 'proceed to Waziristan and 
even banning a visit to Bannu, ‘‘confirms the impression that the 
British authorities are not desirous of encouraging or permitting the 
development of friendly relations between .the people of India and the 
trans-border people." 

The Hindu League Executive decided on a Anti-Pakistan front. 
Mr. Amoi*3% the President, was authorized to seek the co-operation 
of other political organizations in this hchaU. 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand Siam) toured Northern and 
Western India and arrived in Calcutta. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and former member of the Congress Working 
Committee, was removed by the Congress Working Committee 
from the Bengal Congress Assembly Party and called on to give up 
his scat in that Assembly, on the ground of disobodienco to Congress 
orders. 

In accordance with the Congress Working Committee's resolution, 
Mahatma Gandhi toolc upon himself tho responsibility of starting 
“Solectivo Civil disobodienco". At hiij direction Mr. Vinoba Bhave 
made speeches explaining Nvhy Congress was opposed to India's parti- 
cipation in the war. 

Tho I’rovincial Congress Committees were asked, according to a 
circular intimating tiie desire of Mahatma Gandbi, to push on tho 
constructive programme of the Congress with vigour and enthusiasm. 
“There is a close and organic connoxtion i)etwecn the constructive 
programme and tho civil disobodienco movement/' 

Mr. Vinoba Bbavo was aiTcstcd imilor tho Defence of India Bulos . 
when ho was preparing to make his fifth speech and was sentenced 
to three months’ simple iiiiprisonmont. 

H. E. the Viceroy opened the Eastern Group Conference which 
discussed the part that the Eastern Countries of the British Enipire 
could tako in developing war industries for the common effort. 

]st. Maulana Abul Kalam i\zad. in a press interview in Calcutta, on the mcetiiie 
between Bis Excel lenry the Viceroy and Malmlnm (tniidhi, paid: “I admU 
that the outcome of tho Simla mceiiii:.; is not contrary to ext>cotatioiis.’* 
The Congress Prcsifleiit added, ** Jlie very presence of ilie Ihiiiah (ioverjiment 
in India ii)du*nti>fl one reality from whatever nn{;lc we sec the denial of free 
will of India. Naiiindly, thtiefore, we eaiinot expect her to tolerate the free 
cxt>rcssion of our decision al) 0 ui the war, even if it be of a purely iioii-violcnt 
nature.” 

Mahatma (Inndlii, replying to a fiucuion by a Unit^ Props representative 
prior to his d<‘partiirc lor Wardha from New Belhi, said : "J'hc next step ia 
likely to be taken nt Wanlha, wlicii the Working Committee meets, ff nty 
countrymen are dcicrmined to win Swaraj, 1 am confident Swaraj woiiJd touch 
our feet within the shortest iHissible time. My message to my countrj’mcn, at 
this juncture, is only this that they should strengthen the hands of their General 
and establish unity in the country at all cost.” 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, addressing a gathering of lyots at Niih (Gurgaon 
district) said that 31ahatnia (iniidbi was among the first Indiana to deiiounee 
Hitler’s acta of aggression and to deedare that his sympatliy lay entirely on the 
side of Britain in this war. Bince that declaration waa made the Congreaa had 
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bMii dumciBC Iti position from time to time nntn at lost tiio Ifshstms had 
formalated ms demand for freedom to carry on propaganda againat participation 
in the war. 

The All-India BadloVi War Work was reriewed and a scheme of programme 
pUmning oonaidered at a conference of Statbn Directfts which began in Ddhi 
under the chairmanahip of Mr. A. S. Bokbazi, Oootroller of Broadcasting. 

Snd. Mahatma Qandbi iMoed a statement from Nagpur saying : *Yonr telling me 
this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. I had tola yon 
that even if I did not get what 1 wantM from the Viceroy I would bring from 
Simla added strength for mTself. Who knows that to have added strength Is not 
better than weak success f But my wisdom will be tested by the manner in 
which I use the strength.” 

A Press Note from Simla stated that the skill and bearing of the units of the 
Boyal Indian Army Service Ooips in France, during the days leading up to the 
great evacuation, were warmly described in reports which reached the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir 8. Radha Rrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University 
opening the building of the Brahmachari Vadi at Ahmcdabad, declared : ‘'Instead 
of civilizing the barbarian, the modern system of education b<irbari8ed the 
civiliaed man.*' 


Ird'. A charge under the Defence of India Rules was framed against Bj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who was prosecuted on a charge of having committed prejudicial 
acts by delivering a speech in Hindi on Anril 11 last and also by writing an 
article entitled the “Day of ‘.Beckoning” which a)>i)cai‘cd in the forward Bloc 
of May 18 of which he was the editor. 

According to a statement issued hy the Bombay Provincial Hindu Mabasabha, 
Mr. Sttvarkar, in his latest letter, thanked His hlvccllem^y the Viceroy for 
rejecting some of the demands of the Moslem [.euguc. Mr. Bavarkar added 
tmit the turning down of demands removed misgivings in the mind of the Hindu 
public raised by the League resolutions. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement from Wardhaganj : “It is my 
firm conviction Uint British statesmen have failed to do the right thing when it 
was easy to do it. If India is wholly in favour of participation in the war they 
could have easily disregarded any hostile proimganda. But determination to gag 
free expression of opinion provided it was not in the least ])aiiited with violence 
shatters Britain’s claim that India’s participation is voluntary. Had the Congress 
proposal been accepted, such and as Britain would have got from India would 
nave been an asset of inestimable value. The non-violent party would have 
played' an effective part for honourable peace when the proper time for it was in 
fight as ib must be some day.” 

Mr. H. A. Barnes, Political Agent, Zoab District. Baluchistan, was shot dead 
by a tribesman. 


Sth. Mahatma Gandhi issued a itatement from Wardha and stated inter alia : 
^Before I do so,. I think it is necessary to say a few words regarding Lord 
Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and dclibeiate and economicid in his 
language. He is ne\'cr equivocal nor leaves you in doubt as to his meaning 
Re conveys ths most uirpalatable decisions with a calmness and eonrtesy which 
for the moment make you think that yon have heard uo harsh or hard decision 
He listens to your aigumeiit with a patience and attention I have never known 
in any other Vic4roy or high functionary. He is never rnfiled or discourteous 
With all this, however, he is not to be easily moved from his position. He 
meets you with his decision already made on the matter under diecussion. Ha 
tnkea care not to let yotr dunk that it is so. But there is no doubt that hia 
deeision is unchangeable.” 

AC a meeting at Masnlipatam., the Fjcrciitive Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Congress Committee adopted a resolution fully supporting Mahatma 
GaiuBii : "The Committee pleiitees the full support of Andhradesa to mv 
measures that Mahatmajt. as let^der of die Indian National Cbngresa. mav 

S 9 to meet the situation created by the apparent failure of the Gandhi^ 
negod^iona wkiclL in their opinion, have added immensely to the 
of the Congresa and ita GenesaL” ^ 

Mu Biz Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal LeadK^ presiding over a publie meeting 
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Congima. presiding over a meeting at Alitndar, Madras, said : **The QotDM of 
nm-violenco ia good for a Sanyasi, a man who has renounotd the weam and 
who iinds happiness in surrender, lint this will not do for one who wanti- to 
liTB an active life, mnch less for* a nation.** Continuing Mr. Iyengar said i **niiii 
ia a gospel of cowardice. If some brave men can be non-violent, many mote 
people wIm are cowards can taka shelter under it To accept this eiesd 
is not patriotism. It is a direct invitation to other countries to invade lacUa 
and plunder the country as happened formerly.** 

J it.- M. N. Iloy said, at Dehra Dun. 'To enable India to make the fullest 
tribotion to the triumph of <lcinocratic and progressive foroos, her war efforte 
must be democratized.** 


H. £. Sir Arthur Ho^^e. Governor of Madras presiding over a public masthig 
in Madras, said ; 'This is a war for democrarv. This is a war to see that we 
have ^ a right to live in future as a civilized nation whethes ia India or In 
Britain. This is a war which is fought by the common people as well as the 
ruling claases and this is a war in which everyman, woman and t^ild can hMp 
to win. whether here or in other parts of the Kmnire.** 

Master Aut Singh. General ii^cretary of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the 
course of nis jircsideiitial address at tlie Akali Politicaf Coaference, Lahore^ 
said : *The only way oiieti to the Congress to win the hearts of the Bihhs hi 
to make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demaiuis,** 


8lh. Pandit Jawbarlal Xcliru. tiddrcssing a public meeting at Gorakhpur, aaid : 
**The war has made it clear that b'waller nathma could not exist aa separate 
entities.’* He added that it was difficult even for greater nations to* daim 
separate existence or to command wide empires. One had to think of Isdeiationa 
of nations. 

A Press Statement from Simla observed : "India is now in a position In 
provide her own military requirementa in the way of ammunition, light armament 
and other equipment. India, it is understood, is also preparing for the day 
when she will be able to supply enormous quotas of these items to the AlUadl 
forces overseas.** 

Dewan Bahadur R. Sriiiivasan, in a statement to the Presa from Madraa 
declared : "Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have done more harm than good in 
their treatment of the Scheduled classes. ... 

Mr. C. Baisgopalachari, addressing a meeting of the residents of Hills 
Garden, Royapettdi, Madras, dwelt at length on the work of Mahatma Gaadhi 
for the uplift of the Harijaiis and observed that he would without e^geration 
say tlmt there was no truer, no greater friend and servant of the Harijans than 
Mahatma Chuidhi. It was the duty of all lovers of India to help him. 


Mk Maulwia Abul Ealam Azid. the CJonBreM Prwideot, infomed the PrcM ^ 
the All-India Congreas ParliamenUry Sub-Committee Ux* diaeiplmaiy , aetta i 
annunat Sj. Sarat Chandra Boae, Leader of the Congreaa Aitembly ia 

Bencal, and expelled him from the party. ...... .. . . 

iu, L. S. Aroery preaided at the Eaat India Aaami^on meeting at Oaxtoa 
Hall when Lord Erakin read a paper on ■•Mwlrae and the new cimatitnto.” 

T^rd Griikine beiran bv savinc: that it WES certainly true that Madrm waa 




qQite*~rerdy" to iiSve 'i Iwii "meMute rf Self-GovOTment in^t fa tta 
India Act of 1035 aince the Uontagu-Chelmaford Kelorma had worked better ia 
M a d ra s than elsewhere. ^ 

Mr. Vijaralaxmi Pandit addrearing a meetfag 
woman in tp i# country ^ould be ready to take part in the struggle w freedon. 
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A Moliitloii pined bf the WorkioK Oommittee of the BcoTineid Mortem 
Xeegiie et Kenicliii ezpveiied the hope tfaet the Hiiida on^imtioeff fai Bind 
worn ooH^pemte with the Prertdeot of the Stud Pioviiieul Moelem Leegse la 
mtinj the eominunrt eltiietloo* 

Beider Behedar Bu^r Sent Sin^d^i Minleter, Keporthele Btetpi la ea 
interfiew et Lehove eteted i ‘*The whole of the Sikh Feath, tan Pdooe to 
Peeeen^ ii united today ki e win-the-wer effort” 

leih. The Govemment of Madraa, in reviewing the annuel moct for 1030 of 
dril hoarttals end dispeneanee of modem medicine, obaerved : *'The Govermnent 
learn with aattifaction that the um of hostntaU by the aick hae become wkhw 
popular end that there is a greater tendency to take advantage of the most 
modm methods.” 

llCh. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha at Beth Jamnalal 
Bajai’s Guest House. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Mahatma 
Gandhi who was invested witli full powers by the Bombay meeting 

of the All-India Congress Committee, was present. Among others who attended 
were ;Sardar Patel, Mrs. Snrojiiii Xaidu, Pandit Jawliarlal Nchro, Mr. O. 
'Ba}agopalachari, Mr. Bhtilabhai Desai, Acharya KripaUni, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Shankar Bao Deo, Dr. Profiilla Chandra Ghosh, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Mr. Asa! Ali. 

Nearly a dozen air raid shelters were built in Bombay. Most of them wen of 
the Anderson type. 

.Sir Hen^^ Craik, Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address of welcome 
jrt Amritsar, made the atatement that those who refused to make any eacrifiee 
im the liberty of mankind could not expect to share the fruits of that liberty. 

Ur. P. V. Naidu, President, Provincial Hindu Mahasabha (Madras) wrote : 
^he Twentvrsecond session of the AH-Judia Hindu Mahasabha will be held on 
December .27, 28. 29 (1940) at Madura, the most -ancient and historic city of the 
Hindus in Bouth India.** 

IMi. At the resumed sitting of the Congress Working Committee at Wardha, the 
l^esident stated : *^Tliere can be no going back on the Bombay resolution ; the 
only question before us is what form tlic struggle should take.** 

The Working Committee of All-India Hindu League (in New Delhi) decided 
upon the creation of nn anti-Pakistan front Mr. M. S. Ancy, President of the 
L^ue, presided. The meeting authorized its presidciiit, Mk. Aney, to invite the 
co-operation of the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National Liberal 
Federation, Sikh organizations and other bodies for joint deliberations to fight 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Blrs. Vijaylaxmi Pandit left for Bulnndshar in piirstmnoe of the decision of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee to depute prominent Congress I^eadera 
to tour important districts of the province. 

The Congress Working Committee issued the following resolution : 'The 
Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Sobbaroyaii and Mr, 
B. K. L. Nand Keolyar nt>on tlie affairs of the Kerala Provinclrt Congress 
Committee. In view of the circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint (1) Mr. R. K. L. Nand Keolyar, (2) Air. M. P, Ooviiida Menon, and 
(o) Mr. 0. K. Govindan Nair, to take charge of the Kerala Provincial Congresa 
Committee and carry on the work in the province till further instructions were 
forthcoming. This committee of thnee shall exercise all the functions of ^e 
Kerala Provincial Qpni^rcss Committee. 

The Congresa Working Committee passed a resolution on the report of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Deaai and Mi. Asaf AH relating to tlie Goodwill Mission to Waziris- 
tan and stated ijtter alia ; "The Committee are convinced that the policy so far 
followed by the Government of the frontier ie wixiiig and harmful and has 
completely failed. The pMple of India will gladly devrtop friendly contacts with 
the transborder toibes and ahua put and end to a conflict which ia harmful 
to both. 

The Mysore Bmreaentative Aesembly met in the Jagamohan Palace pavilion 
with Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan President, in the chair 

Ittfi. The Congress Working Committee's three day session concluded at Wardha. 
The Committee approved Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for individual civil disobedience 
by a limited number of Satyuprahis chosen b)r him. The committee issued the 
SbtlOWiiiji : ‘The w orklug CummiiuM met at the instance of Mr. 
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Chuidhi and littened to the account of bit talks with the Vieeroj and the plan of 
campaign in ao far aa he hat been able to enTisage It 

**The Working Committee approved of what be baa done and repeated the 
inatractiona given to Oongresamcn and Congresa Committeea by the A. 1. C. C. 
at ita last meeting in Bombay, tliat they would give iiim the * fulieat poaeible 
eo-operation in all that he may require or ex]>ert them to do.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in tlie Hart Jan ; *'lt ia diflicult for those who anifer 
at Britiah bands to ahed either their dislike of or a disinclination to help them« 
But the present is a real testing time for ohimsa which alone can throw light on 
our path.’* 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu League concluded ita two-day 
cession in New Delhi after passing several reHolutions. The Committee differed 
from the (minion of the CotigrcFs Working Cominiuce embodied in the resolution 
passed in Boml)ay, wiiich ImuI failed to tnkc a iTiilistie view of the aitiiation and 
give a correct lend to the country at this eritu al boor. 

14th, The Federal Court in New lu ihi heard arguments in one of a series of caaea 
bearing on the Moneylenders* Act, passed by n number of provincial 
lemalatures. 

The Mysore University Convoi^ation was held at the Jngamobaii ralace« 
Mysore. H. H. Sri Jayaolmmaraja Wodiyar i residcd. 

Mr. 6. Satyamnrti, Mayor of IMadrns, presiding over the (ifteenlh anniversary of 
the Devakotta Saraswnthi Vnsngasniai at Devukottn, complimented the membera 
of the Reading Room on ctiectively |.•lltliug <i ^top to animal snerilh cs on festive' 
occasions, and on their city cleaning campaign and other national welfare work 
for the last 15 years. 

The Punjab l*rovincial Moslem League at Lahore, formulated a live year plan' 
to enrol at least eight lakhs of members in the ]>rovint»e. 

15th. Kban Bahadur Allah Buksh. cx-Premier of Sind, in the course of a Press 
interview at Korachi, that the joining of all Nationnlist Moslem mem) ^ers of the 
Bind Assembly >\ith the Congress Party in the Legislature and the drawing up 
of a common programme to cdiu'ato the masses so as to raise them polittcally 
and teach the province to give iii> its present communal ontlook, was the only 
way of saving Sind from drifting into the hands of rank (ommunalists. 

Maliatma Gandhi in the course of u Blat( niciit from Bevagram, said *'Thia 
will be the last civil disobedience which 1 will conduct. Naturally 1 would want 
it to be as flawless as it can be.** 

His Exccficiuy the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacamund, mode a fervcTit Apv>eal to all |)eop)c to recognixe that if the war was 
not won, the world would be vciy diflerent from wbat they wished it to be. 

In response to the rei>rc.sciitanon made by the (fuiraHwala district Cbngrcta 
Committee to the M'oikiug Committee of the A. I. V. C. to attend to Urn (uffer- 
ences between the ^ikhs and the (.'ongress in the Piinjubv Pandit Jawharkl Nehru 
sent a letter to the C»cncral tfccrctary of the (htjraiLwala Committee, stating 
inter alia : ^Yonr resolution has my sympathy ia so far as I regret aiiy 
^ffercnces between the Congress and »Skhs. Jt is strange,, however, that you 
adchesa the Congress Ccmniittec to attcitd to these drflereucea.^ They have dona 
or aaid nothing to create any diflerences.’* 


Iftft* A statement issued by the Ex^’utive Committ^of the provinetal I.«agu6 of 
R o dr ^ a ^ Congressmen (Bengal), said' r ^^UJie action of thie United ITovincea 
Gbngm Committee in suspeuding Mr. M. N. Roy from membership of the 
Congreaa for one year is a negation of democracy.** 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru retuened to Allahabad after attending the Working 
Committee meeting at Wordha. , ^ ^ , » . • ^ 

Mr. G V. S. Corea, Minister for Labour, Indiistrics and Commerce. Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, who arrived in Madras frum Trivandrum, interviewed by a Preai 
representative, said : * 1 go to liidO'Ceylon Conference fully convinced that the 
settlement of such diflEfereaces as may have arisen could and would be solved, for 
1 feel that the representathes of the two Govern menta will approach the problem 
with sympathy, understanding and goodwiii towards «ch other.’* 

Hav^ was caused by cyclonic storms which swept Bombay. Railway traffie 
waa aerioualy diseemnised and telegraph and telephone communication diskxiated 
while many pcoptel^ their lives. . j mi. 

gir P. B. Sivatwamy lyar in an mterview in Madras on Mahatma Gaiidhi*ii 
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•totment, Mid : **By endoning m plan of aetion whicli ia most itl-adidaed and 
oalenlated to leopardiae the aafety and beat interests of the country the Congress 
will he betraying the true interests of the country and making itadf the lau^iing 
stock of all sensible and patriotic people.*’ 

8ir A. P. Patro observed Non-violence would never bring about political 
and oonstitutionSl changes in the countj^. It is a philosophy of inaetion or 
noD^aetion which •would not help in practical life or stage-crait.*’ 

17^ Mr. Vindba Bhave. under instructions from Mahatma Gandhi, addressed a 
meeting at Panam tof about three hundred persons. The audience included ^th 
Jamnaial :Baia], .Mr. Mahadev Desai and about 50 women from the Xahila 
Ashram at Wardha. Mr. Bhave said that the Congress would not on ethical 
.munds, -help Great Britain in her war effort. Ue wondered why Great Britain 
claimed to fight for democracy, which she denied to India. 

laih. Delegates begau to arrive in New Delhi for the Eastern Group Conference to 
disottM war supply questions. 

The manifold .activities of the Bamkrishna Mission and its world wide 
jramifications were described in the report of the working of the mission 
lor 19B8-39. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All- India Hindu Mahasabha sent a 
telegram to the Bind Governor urging him to take over the administration of the 
Law and Order departments immMiateb in view of the incressing number of 
snembers of Hindus lu the provinoe. Mr. .Havarkar assured His Excellency that 
libs lisihssabha would .support him in aU the drastic measures taken to root out 
Hwlessnesa. 

Iflli. H. E. Sr Manrtoe Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, wdcoming the 
members of the Eoger Mission to Cawnpore, declared : *'lt is the iwsr sod 

aothinn but the war and every thing else must be left out of 00001101 .” 

The MysoN Bastriya Mahasabha hdd a public meeting at Bubbarsyan Here 
msidan with Mr. H. B. G. Gowda in the chair. 

Wk, Delegatei to 4he Eastern Group Conference from Austndiat Malaya end 
Banna arrived in Calcutta. 

The dlscipliiUTy action taken by the Congress High Command wgaioBt 6]. 
Sscat Chandra Bose. Leader of the Bengal GoUgress I'arliamentary was 

oendjonned at a imMic meeting in Calcutta under the axtkpices xff tiie All-India 

Yo«& League. Bardar Bardul Bififdi Oaveesher of the Panjabi, Prendent of the 

All-India Forward Bloc, was in the chair. 


81ol. The Council of the Western India National Liberal Assoeiution (Bombay) in 
a Matemcnt declared : *Tii the interest of India herself, it would be suicidal to 
do auyttdng that is likely to prejudice Britain’s efforts in htf tile and death 
atraggle and it is nothing short of the greatest dtaservice to the country to lose 
tibejmwei^f helping in tiie better defence of the country and in ultimate 


In the Central Assembly, a resolution denuindiug the gnnt of Dominion 
Stains of the Westminster Statute variety to India ohtatned last plsce in the 
ballot. The resolution was in the name of Mr. Abdul Eashid Chaudliury. 

Sir Walter Massey Greene, leader of the Australian delegation to the Eastern 
Oroup Conference otiserved in a statement : **What the Eastern Group Gonfer- 
enee is concerned witb, as I understand it, is the bsUlc on the home front. If 
idl the remurces of Britain’s Eastern Empire are only marshallMl we can take a 
great strain off the shoulders of Britain and make a very valuable contribution 
to our common war effort.” 

7^ Mashriqui, leader of the Khaksar movement in India, had 

anthoriiM him to offer financial help from the Khaksar organization for fitting 
up a.fighter aircraft for the defence of tiie British Empire, was revealed in the 
course of a etatement to the Press issued by Ags Gbsznatsndi Shah ot Bulai^- 
•haTi Hakim-i-Ala of the Khsksars of Burma. 

Au amendment to the Defence Buies published in a Gaieette of India Extra- 
ordinary laid down that : *The Centnd Government or the Provincial Oovem- 
luent may. for the purpose of seeuring the defence of British India, die public 
■afety. the imntenance of public order or the eflteient prosecution of ikt war by 
an Older addressed to a printer, publisher, or editor or to printersi publishers^ 
edUors generally (a) require that all mattor or any matter reiatiBa^ to a 
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Mrticular eubject or class of subjects shsll, liefore beinp piiblishecl hi any 
documents, be submitted for scruitiiy to an authority si>eiMficd in tlie order : 
(b) Prohibit, or regulate, the printing or piiMialiinp; of any document or 
class of documents, or of any matter rciaiing to a particular subject or claas of 
subjects or ^hc use of any printing pres^^. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a Btatcmeni after tbe arrest ot .Mr. Vinova, advising 
CoDgTCifsmen not to be inii«nlicnt al»out the ncM step. 


28nd. Mahatma Gandhi arldrcssfd a cninmniikatioti to Sir Abdulla Flnroon, Presi- 
dent of the Sind Provincial ^Muslim i^aiftie, oUcrtng him his help and co-oi oral ion 
in .producing an atinosphoic of comnuiMd hariiKtny in ^iiul. 

Mr. F, 1). Bou/a, Kpcciul oliUer, in his report on* the working of the rules and 
orders relating to the lei it mentation (»f minority commiiiiiiics on the Btate 
managed Railsrnys, saitl : ‘-'ilie iniort'N.s of mieoiily coinniiitiities vviih regard 
to recruitment to the scrviies of ihc four i^tate-mnnsLed Ibiilways in India iiiivc 
been safeguarded in the numucr and to the extcni laid clown by ( lovcrnmeiit., 
although certain errors of piisTdere ha.c been noticed on pArticiilsr mil ways.** 
The action taken nL^ainst Sj Surnt C-hiindm IIuhc. by the (\uigress High 
Command, was coiubmiicd by the All-India Forward Rloc, (in Cabuitta) and in 
a resolution stated, the action "betrays the most callous imlillbrencc to the cause 
of national indepciub'ncc and welfare.** 


237d. Changes in the < lovcriuiiKhip of Orissa and Bind were auiiounccd iu a Press 
commuiiicpic issued from New hi Mii. 

*‘Bir Hawthorne Lewi^. !v.( .i.k.. t.si., i.r.s.. at present Reforms Oommissioiicr. 
is to be Governor or Oris>>si in siic< cst>ion to II. K. Bir J6hn Hiibiinck when Bir 
John vacates that post on Ar-ril 1.M1. 

•‘Mr. Hugh How. c.m i., c.i.i:., i.c .s. at present Vice-President of the War 
Btipply Board is to bo Governor of Sind in sneecssion to M. )C. Sir Laneclut 
Graiinm on Kir Lniu elot's vsf'atioii of the tnist. on April 1, 10*11.*’ 

Maulana Byed Hussain Ahnvd Madid, Presultmt of tb«i Jamiiit-irl-nleina. in a 
etaiement to the Press from Sylhet, observed : “On the question of iinlivldaai civil 
diaoliodiciice, wo must Jiavc fall couiidcace in the commands of Mahal ma GaiialiL** 


24t1i. ''Jlie Bengal Cabinet met for the Iasi for the season in Harjetfing. H. E. 
BirJohn Hcrberl presided. *Jhe desirability of appointing a eommlttce to 
investigate tbe tiolice firing at Kidti on Beptember l’2, whs discnawHl. 

Borne noteworthy Imi rovciiicnis in the economic condition of the IiidiatM in 
Bouth Afrwa were meiitioin'd in the Annual RcjHWt of the Agent-General for 
India in the Union of Bouih Africa for the year ending l)tcenilK*r ill, 

A notification in a fbir.otto of India Extriiordinaiy, said; “J'hrce batches of 
the Indisii 'I'oTritoiial Force have liccii or will soon be embodied to sujqiort and 
siipplcinent His Majesty's regular forces in India.” 

The Punjab Kelicf of IiidHitcdiieBS Amendment Act, which received the assenC 
of the GovcrMor-Cieiiend, came into force in the province. 

Bardar Patol, ] •residing over a meeting in Bombay, under the nustnees of the 
All-India Biatcs* People’s Oonfcreiice, observed ; ‘ tiur attitiulc towords the 
Indian Blates will continue *o be what it is.” 


25t]i. The Kasicrii Gironp Conference was opfi.cil by 11 is K.\(cllciicy the 
S^ccroy ill the Chamber of the Council of BihU* iu .New H<*lbi. His 
Excellency declared his satisfaction Uiai they had it in their power, 

working together, to wake towards the common cause, a contribution destined 
to be of the greatest value and which, mi. til prove to I»c decisive. 

Mr. Winston Churchill also had a message for the delegates and at the 

conclusion of his speech the Viceroy sai l ;* The Prime Minister asked me to 

convey the following message from him to the Kuhtern tJroiip ConfcrciK-o” ; 
•*'lhe assemblv of representatives of all unr Govern meiiis in the Ensrcni 
Hemisphere to plan more (ffedivc mutual integration of their rcspiirecs is a 
remarkable event. In defence of our common friithnn yon arc tndced Iniilding 
up a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old. 

Mahatma Gandhi aiinonined the teni|»orary suspcnsior. of the I/uHJini, the 
Harijan Bandhu and the following the receipt »»f a notice t»y the iHlitors 

of the paiiers from the District Miigisirnic diro ting them to siihmil to the 
Chief I^ess Adviser in iVlhi all the news rebiuiig tin* \iiioba iJiHve’s Batyagraha 
before publication. Maliatma GniiUhi in a siHitincui said that he bad been 
corretpouding with the Viceroy on Uw subject. 
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Following the reeignetion of IfMter Tm Singh, Pretident of the Sbiromoni 
OoTdwftTR Pnbendhiik Ckimmittee^ from the Congress, Msster Ajit Singh, General 
Secretary of the Sbiromoni Akali Dal also resigned. 

tCth. H. E. the Goremor of Bengal adtlreued a meeting of the Darjeeling 
district war committee at Darjeeling. Bengal’s war effort earned a tribute 
from the Governor. 

Mr. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha wrote a letter to 
H. H. the Maharoja of Kashmir, congratulating liira on his recognizing Hindi 
Script and granting it an equal status with Urdu in the State. 

Sardar VgllabUnbai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial 
Congress Committee at Ahm^abad, declared : **Mahatma Gandhi is conducting 
his non-violent experiment in the midst of violence raging in the world with 
consnmmatc tact and experience of the past struggles. You have not to fill the 
jails or non-cooperate in any way but devote your full time to the vigorous 
prosecution of the constructive programme of the Congress.** 

At the fotirteenth session of the jndian Merlical Council held in New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. 0. Roy, the constitution of a (Teneral Keciproc'ity 
Board for purixtses of facilitating rcciproc^ai recognition of medical qualifications 
between India and various countries comprising the British commonwealth and 
the creation of an All-India Medical Register were among the decisions taken. 

27th. The Central Executive Council of the League of Radical Congressmen 
concluded its meeting at Meerut. The Council expressed the view that *'the 
Victory of Fascist powers would seriously prejudice the cause of India and 
Radical CoiigreBsmen, therefore, could not approve, even toeilly, of the policy of 
the Congress leaders regarding the war.” 

Mr. M. 8. Alley, replying to felicitations extended to him at a function 
arranged in his honour in Bombay, made the pica that all )>olitical parties in 
India, whatever their persuasions and lines wlio believed in the freedom of India 
and the integrity of the Nation should rally on one cominon platform to 
frustrate the Pakistan ideal and achicvi; the independence of Indio. 

The delegaics to the Eastern Group CouXereucc, in New DcFhf, sent a message 
to the' British Prime Minister through ii. E. the Viceroy in rei>ly to the 
former’s message communicated to them at the o}>ening of the conference. 

Maulana A. K. Aisad, in the course of a letter to the Becretury of the Bengal 
Congress Parliamentary Party, stated : ’^Not a single heart in Bengal would be 
more pained at the present decadence in the political life of the province than 
mine, and aTl that I am doing is a result of that uutn.” 

S|. Baiitosh Kumar Bose, the Deputy Ijcadcr of the Bengal Congress 
Farliameatory Party, replying to the Congress President’s letter appealed to the 
hlaulana Baheh to wilhdraw the discii liiiary anion taken against Bj, Barat 
Chandra Bose in order to *^save the Coii^itrb Parly and Uie entire opposition 
in fhe Bengal Assembly from the inevitable doom.” 

The Ccutral Executive of the Radical Lougiie, adopted a resolution proposing 
a joint coiifeceucc of rejircseiitativcs of various groups to disiuiss the possibility 
of forming a National i democratic Bloc as the basis for coaliiiou cabinets. 

281. llie Punjab Govern men t passed orders for the release of 017 Khaksar 
prisoners. The cases of remaining Khaksar prisoners not convicted of offences 
involving violence were being examined. 

H. H. the Maharaja of I'ravancore presided over the Second Annual 
Convocation of the Travancore University. 

28th. Mr. N. R. ftarkar, ex-Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statemeiu on the 
Eastern Group Conference in New Delhi, remarked : '^Active and willing 
Co-operatioii in the organization of war effort by the Indian mercantile 
community depends in a large measure upon the way in which the Indian 
pcnmnnel will be treated in the dclibeiations of the conference.” 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose was declared elected to the Central liegislative 
Assembly at the by-election in the Dacca Division non -Mohammedan Rural 
Constituency. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. Bury a Kumar 
Bhome. 

Warm tributes to the work of Mr. B. Batyairrurtl, the retiring Mayor of 
Mmlras, were paid by several councillors and comroissioners of the Corporation. 

MKh. His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab in the course of 
2 spstsh at Bheikhupura made a forceful Rppsal to the urbau classes to make 




CHROXXCLE OF E VEXT B tt 

for tho comnioii nose. Ha mUI : *Al«ioat avary Ifte tlAi mm 

We canaot muine that It trUI halt before it rea<4ie«i IntUa** 

Mr. Bimde AU. the Premier, in a ataiemeal made an ainteal to the peom 
M i^nd to coHtkiierate with the (iorernmeiit ia it« UIMUhiH taak of ataiatillix out 
lawlmiiem and leatorlnK, normal eomlitintia In tlie )ttovhtee. 

iihr Abdalla Harovm, Pceauleiit of the Stinl Proritt<d«l Mti-lem iwineil 

a rnatement embodying a written iaetuiaee« from the Pir of llhafehiittdi 
eonamimiii; the mnnlers in the Rohn Idihioti and aiM'caliiitr to hie dfadfloi 
to awiet the Minietry in etopfin;:: lau lemitim. 
flat. Pandit Jawharlal Xchrit wa^ arreH^ed at t*h!i(aki (Allnhahad). The Pandit 
waa returning to Allaliatiatl from Warilha after litn tulke with >[aiuttma Gandhi. 

dkttwab faniail K»iiiu and riiniuUniry Kimliq-ux-Zaiiian, of Uio Provincial 

Moelcm Ijea^:ne had nii iiitcrvtow with the tiiovrnor at LiK*kiiow.<-*tt waa 
uiideiatood that tJie main tojar of waa the Govoruor^a invitation to 

ibeih jtdn the provitn ial War iiol:> Cotniuiuix;. 

Mr. K<»aii Sank.-ir Iltiy. <»vrciary of (he Ui'O^ral Coniii*e^< rarUameutaty 

' * ‘ while mlmiMin^ that there 

did nr»i Ki!i(*(rfty d4*i>tore the 
ajiaiiHt sj. hnrai Chandra 


Party, in u atiitcaumt to the that 

wan not a miuIc hi ‘ udior in the luuty wtio 
(‘ircnniiitioicca tvliudi 1 m 1 to ilio difi iitlitiary .^<mioii 


lioar, the Ijctnlcr oC the IWii/ it Conure<s ParliaiiiHitHry Party, *^1110 iaitHiig of 
i^^o}| of ttic Parhamontary :!fuh«Commincc, waa a clear 


a whip eontrary to ttic dee 
hreaeh oi dia^ loliiio." 


Nov&iabey 1940 

II. E. tlio Viceroy 'g wl.’rcss on thn I'olitical si'nation in India 
and the Secretary of State's announceiiUMit attract,.;! a ^oo} deal of 
attention. The rejection of t!io oliVr r.nrlo !.y tlio Viceroy on bohalf 
of His Majesty's Govonini- nir. \Vi»< alike hoili by tho Viceroy 

and tho Sewotary of H-alo i\)i Jivli.i. 

liord riinlilliijow's lerni oi < bi -c A’icoroy wns rxtondod for a year. 

Tho Central I..i'fciislal.ivo A‘^Ss'iiji*ly i s K;.s>i(*ii in New Delhi. 

Tho Working Comniiltio uf the Ci*r.*.,ivs^ fL-sitlcd tba» tho Cout;ros8 
group might attend it, in firJci to opp<-b-3 tlio Linaiiru rill.— The 
inject of the Pill v* !S to nisj a idiiiunal rcv ’uuo ntM i>«arv because 
of tho exi'cnditure on nar pu pur:iiion.« 5 . An adilition of 2d p.c. to 
the income tax was iu t hiof iratniv. There were also increased 
charges for letter lajstago an I t-b i;r;uii-<. 

The Eastern Crjiip runf.icn-'c Siil)*(\>inniittcos w. ri^ at work in 
Now Delhi. 

Pandit Jawharlal N«‘hiii wa^ HL’ntc'ncod to thivo t.’nns oi l(i months' 
rigoi’ous imprisonment to l un t «in'C‘ uiivcly, lor anti*war »} coches inado 
in Gorakhpur ’ district. 

Mahatma Cmudhi ul an lonctl his intention to fast, as Congress 
agreed to an exUndon of :n ini*h.iil Satyagrah,!. 

Candhiji. replying to Painiit Mal.iviya's uwsago a)*pcaling to hkn 
not to undertake a fast, said : “1 am in Oo<.rs liaiiils. Will avoid 
if possihlo.” 

In the CciiUal Assembly tho Financo Bill was discussed. 

Maliaima (iundhi <leciiicd on an exteusiou of. individual ci>dl 
and drew up a list of 1500 Sat yagrahis, induding 
members of the Congres** W orking > Coiuiuittee. 

^he Oov of India withdreiv its regulations. 
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The Govemment of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of 
the Legislature requesting them to reconsider clauses of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 in the light of his recommendations 
and to accept them or reject them in toto. 

Galcutta gave a civil reception to the Chinese Goodwill Mission. 
The Central Legislative Assembly rejected the supplementary Finance 
Bill by 65 votes to 63. When the Viceroy returned it in a recom- 
mended form, it was again rejected by the same majority. Members 
of the Moslem League did not vote. 

The Viceroy in an address to tho Assomhly and the Secretary 
of State in the Commons said that tho British Government stood 
by its declaration of August 7 and though the proposals for the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council wore kept in abeyance tho ofifer stood and the 
door was open. 

In consequence of Msihatma Gandhi’s oitension of selective indivi- 
dual civil disobedionco a number of prominent Congress leaders were 
arrested. They includotl two ox-Promiers of Congress Governments. 

India’s war elfort was described in detail in the Viceroy’s address 
and the India Secretary’s speech. 

Among Satyagrahis arrested wore tho former Premiers of tho 
XJ. P. and the C. P. Pandit Govind I>allai)h Punt and Mr. Ravi 
Sankar Shnkla, as well as several former Ministers, including Dr. K. N. 
Katju, Mr, T. Prakasain and Mr. B. Gopala Reddi. 

The Eastern Group Conference came to an end, but its work was 
to be continued by a small committee. 

In Bengal, attempts were being made to bring about a settlement 
between Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, who lod tho Congress Opposition 
in tho Bengal Legislative Assembly and was ordered hy the Congress 
to resign from the Assembly, and the Congress Working Committee. 

Itt Mr, M. N. T?oy in a PrcBs ptalcmenT from Now Delhi, stressed the need 
for a" new political uarty in India, in view of the world crisis. The rise of such 
a party, be said, was a*histoiicnl ncccssiiy. 

H. *E. the Maifhio’.u'ss of Linlithgow issued an appeal for the Association 

for Moral and J^ocial lly-icne hi India. , „ . . , tt- i iir u uu 

Sir Maiimatha Mukher]eo, rrcsidi iii, IVnjjal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
commenting on the disciplinary action taken against Si. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
expressed the oi^inion that tin* Congress High Ciimmand hardly took any notice 
of Benenl. exc ept when "it wants to punish or oxuel its outstanding leaders.” 

Sir Sikanrler Jlyat Khan, Pieroiir of the Punjab addressing a public meeting 
at Lahore, in connexion with the “Muslim Domiiries Day”, took the opportunity 
to elaborate his charges against Mahatma (Jandhi. The Mahatma’s campaign, he 
said, amounted not only to stabbing Britain ii. the l)Sii k but also to a betrayal 
of the best interests of India and the Islamic world 
Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of tin- AIM ndia xMoslcm League, addressing 
a public, meeting in Bombay, dci-hi. ■.! ; Mi is our duty to help our Muslim 
brethren wherever they may be, from i’hit. i to Peni, because Islam enjoins that 
it is our duty to go to the rescue of <var Muplim Virethren,” The meeting was 
held in observance of the “Muslim Connincs Day.” . 

A communique trom New Deliii stated: The following announcement has 
been made from No. 10 Downing His Majesty the King has been 

pleased to approve the retention of his ollice by H. E. the Marquess of 
linlithgow, p.c.Kt., G.M.8.I., G.M.IE., c.B.K.. T.D., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India for a farther period of one year from April 1940. 

inA. The Prime Minister conveyed the following message to the Eaatem Group 
^Conference in New Delhi, through H. E. the Viceroy "Please convey to 
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(qnvtentativeR of the Doraiiiione, Iiidin, the Ccloniea niul Miindated territories 
ABsembled in the Eastern (?ronp Conference my npi^reiMatioii of their encourngiiiK 
mesaaf^e. I an confident that their deciaiona will contribute most cfTcctively to 
that victory which the Emydre is united in its determination to win.** 

Sir Arthur Uoiic, Governor of litadras. addreiiKiny; a public mcetinp; at 

Aiiantpur (Madras) declared : “'J’hc war vitally’ aflccts India, her men, women 
and children, because iiiiIcbb Groat nrifnin ami the Hritish Empire win this war, 
it will be the end of civilixalion not only in Enrojic, Imt tlironyrhout the world,” 

Mr. S. Srinivns Iyonjj:ar, in the coiitho of a lecture at Mylapore (^IadrnB), 
augeested a new order baKod on non-party democracies, rcusonably militarist and 
fairly Socialist in charactei*. 

8rd. The trial of I'aiulit Jawhurial Xchrn bojian in the district jail at Gorakhpur 
before Mr. V. .Moss, Ihsliict Maytistratc, (iorakhpnv. 

Mr. M. N. Tioy in a statement at Lnckimw Haiti : ‘‘I have all along 

maintained that wliatcvor ini-ht ho the motive of the Ihitisli ruling clasH, it is 
absurd to regard iliis uar us England's war and Ixj indiircrent to its outcome. 
As I have |>oinled oiu from the beginning it lias ))o<’omo India's war.” 

The annual l»l lloniiion held on the iJulcnlia maidan attracted a rcprcscnlnlivc 
gatberiug. Mr. Fa/.lul fluq, in de. laring the (unction open, appealeil for unity 
among Moshmis, who he said, were mov at. tlio t'ailing of ways and whose 

further position would depend on the cuiir^ic they adoptnl. Moslems slioidd try 

and develop along the pi\)grcssivo liuos of the best races in the world. Ho 
implored Moslems to work for the benciii of the uorhl of Islam and never to 
forget this duty to the Holy rioi»hct. 

4th. H. E. the Viceroy in operdng the lllh mecling of the Central Hoard of 
Irrigation in New Delhi, made the following olwcrv at ions : “My iinorcHt in 
agricidtiiTC and in the welfare of the lndi:vn udiiviuor in pariictilar, is keen and 
abiding, and it therefore, gives me a very special sense of jdcaHure to have this 
opportunity of meeting tuid speaking to those on whom, in this couniry, the 
fruitfulness of the land so largely depends.” 

Orders were reserved at Gorakhpur, in the c.ase in whi»h Dandil .Tawharlal 
Nehru was charged under the Ihfcnce of India liules in conncNicm with certain 
specchofl made by him. 

At the I'arsi Youth Conference, at Kara-hi. wlCn li met under the presiilonry 
of J-)r. Jal liulsara of Homliay, rcsobiiions nviudin;.’ the tMlm aiional, social, and 
poliLieal advanceiucnt of the I’arsi commuui’y in r^ind were ado|)ieil, 

Sth. The antumii session of the fndian I.cgislali\e A.ssenil)ly mc< in .N'ew Delhi. 
l:?ir Abdur Itahini, Ih’csidcnt, was in the c.hair. (\m;:res.s nicnd»crs were ahsiMit, 
while Muslim League iiieinbcrs miaihercd ahoiU a <lo/eu. Other section of the 
House were fully occupied. 

Sir Jeremy ilalsman, rinaiue Meml)or, introduced a Httpj)]enientar\ rinanec 
Hill imytosiiig a twcMty-livc p. c. ‘•nn-harge for central ]Miiposcri on all tn.^ea on 
income, including .^u|>cr t.ax and Corpore.ti.’n lax. 'Hie Min harv.’, which was 
expected to yield Hs. j crorrs in a full year, wouiil he imi'uscd ns a Federal 
Knivharge. The eiJiiic I'nKceds would tinrs go to ilie (enln; lo hnam-c the war 
effort which was c« ; iug over Eh. laklis a day. 

'Iho tjongress Working C'onnnit?ec nut at Waialha. Manlana A. K. /W.ad, 
Congress DresLdont, i resided, j’he t’oMinii.iee lii'^ -nsscd the grueral y olilical 
situation in the cOMmy wiili y^arti ular irfciein*e to J'andit .law! arial Nehru’s 
conviction. Mahatma (iandiii, wi:o was prcs- ni ;'»r the greater pun of liic meeting, 
acquainted the mtn)i*ers with Ids » orresj-tnnh :i' c w dji tlie Vicf O;y. 

I’andit Nehru was sonlenctal by ti\i. l isir'.’ t Ma;.isiratc of ( ioiaklijiur on tliicc 
charges under the Defence Jiulcs lo an aggro^^a’c itrin ol f*Mii ycuiv ligorous 
imyirisonmcnt on three counts. 

6th, The Coiigress M’luking Commilcc I’assed Jin:; follow nn: rendnfi.Mi at Wardha : 

“III view of tlie neccssiiy tvi opi ihc dsc Hi'.! introdnciMl to linance the war, 
Ibe Working Coniinittce requests the Coii;^rcs'‘ mcinheis of the C’cntral Legislative 
AsBemhiy to attend and n»ke part in the pio-ecdings relating to viic Dill.” 

Mr Hiiidahhai Desni, Leader of li.i: OovgiCi'B I'any in the Ciutitd Le.islaturc 
isRticil itie following statement : “In view of tm- iieciHsiiy to opii’St the Fuioncc 
fhli intiodu-cd by the Goicn.-mcut t-f India lo finnin-e me war, tivo Working 
Comtnit'ee has tit'’ laicd that '!■.•* O./o, ■‘‘a.** tiirruhvifl ot the t-cntrul i^cgislativc 

iJ 
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AMembl; shoald attend the Assembly for that puriK>se. I accordin( 2 ;ly request all 
the memoers of the Congress Party to proceed to Delhi immediately/’ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the dissatisfaction expressed in an 
adjournment motion at the Government’s failure to call a meeting of the 
Central Assembly between April and November, found sympathy in many 
quarters. 

The President announced in the Central Assembly that Pandit Lakshmi Kant 
Blaitra’s adjournment motion had been disallowed by the Governor-General 
on the ground that it related to a matter which was not primarily the concern 
of the Governor-General-in Council. 

The Assembly, discussing iion-ofricUl resolutions, rejected without a division, 
the one moved last session by Sir Raja Ali recommending the appointment 
of a committee of officials and non-otiicials to examine the Government of 
India’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. D. V. bavarkar issued a long statement from Bombay, on Pandit Jawhar- 
lal’s sentence and the attitude of the Congress and the Uinefu Sabha. 

Sir Sikander Uyat Khan, Premier of the Pint jab. addressing a public meeting 
at Montgomery, declared : *Tt is a hard fact that unless the forces of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression are effectively checked and overcome, a disastrons future is 
in store not only for the Moslem countries in the Near and Middle East but 
ultimately for India herself.” 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi in an interview at Wardha said : ’Tn view of the extension 
of individual civil disobedience, the idea of a fast naturally remains iu 
abeyance.” 

In the Central Assembly. Sir Ziauddin .\hmed asked the Finance Minister 
to lay on the table a list of expenditure, votnble and non-vo^nble, which be had 
sanctioned outside the budget for 1940-41. Sir Jeremy Raismau refeiTed the 
questioner to the statement made by him on the opening day explaining the 
financial position. 

The Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha sent the names of Mr V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir M. N. Mukerji, Mr. ShyAmaj[>rosad Mukerji, Di. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr B. L. Bhopatkar for nomination to the Presidentship of the All-India 
eession of the Hindu Mahasabha at Aladura. 

Mr. Mcbar Chanel, Ollicc Secretary, the Punjab Socialist Party, was ’arrested 
at Lahore, under Rule liO of Uic Defence of India Rules. 

Questioned in the IJoiise of 'Commons regarding the trial and sentence on 
Pandit Nchrii. Mr. Amery stated : ’'I’andit Nehru was ]>roBecuted under the 
Defence of India rules. 11c was charged. 1 understand, with delivering speeches 
in the early part of October of a character likely to prejudice recruitment imd 
stir up disaffection and feelings of enmity between diflerent classes of Hts 
Majesty’s subjects and influence public opinion in a innnncr likely to be preju- 
dicial to the successful prosecution of the War. I have not yet received the full 
report but I have seen messages that he was found guilty and Bentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment.” 

In the Central Assembly. Sir Reginald ^laxwell, Home Member, in reply to a 
question put by bir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Government had recefived no 
offer from Allama Maahriqui, the Khaksar leader, to give soldiers to fight for 
the British. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement from Bombay : *Tn accordance 
with the resolution of 29th September of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, autbpHsiiig me as President to decide the date and venue of the next 
. annual session of Uie All-India Muslim I^eague, 1 have, after considering the 
various proposals and invitations from different provinces, finally acceptkl the 
invitation of the Madras Provincial Muslim League to hold the next session in 
Madras during the Easter Holidays.” 

Gth. All the members of- the Confess Working Committee met at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The Committee came to certain 
tentative decisions regarding the conduct of Congress afiiiirs in so far as civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

In the Central Assembly, five official Bills were passed after a brief debate. 
Four of the Bills related to the Defence DeiKirtiuent and were aniendmeiits to 
the Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Nuvy l>isci)diiic Act (two amend- 
ments) and the Indian Canton men t Act. ’The fifth, moved by bir Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactmeula and amend certain other enactments. 
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Sir Jimy Raitmant Hnanoe Member, wanted to lemof e hardahipa and anoatuiF 
liea in the operatiOD of the foceea Ptofite Tax Act by an amending BUL 
llai^a And, Congieea President^ in a Pran atatement at wardha aaid : 
^or the pieaentk there waa no queation of Mr. Gandhi’a laat Aa for the 
progimm& the adlieme of individnid civil diaobedience aa diieotod and 
gnided by Mr. Gandhi atood.** 

1^. Batedra Prand.addreaaing a meeUng of Oougreaa Workera at Jubbulpmii 
aaid that Mahatma Gandhi had poatponod hia laat only for the time being, but 
he had not given up the idea or changed hia programme, llie only queation 
beioia Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Praaad added, waa when and on what uniiu ha 
ahonld nndertake the laat. 


flh. The aentence of eighteen montha* rigorona impriaonment awarded to Mr. 
lOqeanlal Bagdi, a Socnaliat leader, waa reduced to nine montha on appeal by the 
Diatriot and Baaion Judgeb Nagpar. 

Dr. Bajendra Praaad, in an interview at Patna atated that the membera of the 
Gongreaa Party in the Oentral L^ialature, had been permitted to participate onlv 
in thoae diacnaaiona in the Oentral Aaaembly, which related to the Finance Bill. 


He added that the Working Committee ] 


however, given permiaaion to the 


Gongreaa Pkrtv for attending any other alao which might be in connexion with 
war effort involving freah taxation. 

The death ooeutied of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, ex-Premier of Britain at hia 
oonntry-home at Hampahire. 

Itth. H. E Tai Ohi Toa, Member of the State Council and Preaident of Examination 
Yuan of the Ohineae Government, who waa on a goodwill viait to Burma and 
India, arrived in Oalcutta. 

Gandhi, under the captrin, *'To The Reader’* wrote in the Hatijan i 
*Too moat have seen through my Prma notice that the publication of the 
Harijan and the other two weekliea have been auapended. In it I expreaaed 
the hope that the anapenaion might be only for a week. But I aee that the hope 
had no real foun^tion. “I ahall miaa my weekly talka wiGi you, aa I «P«jt ion, 
too, will miaa them. The value of thoae tolka cpnaiated in thar being a faithfid 
record M my deepeat thoughta. Such expreaaion la impoaaible in a cramped 
atmoephere. Aa I have no deaire to offer civil diaobedience, 1 cannot write freely.’ 
llflu In the Oentral Aaaembly. membera of the ^ngrma Party attended Ae aeaeto. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Deari took hia place aa leiuier of ,^e Ckmgreai Party. Mr. 
Jinnah alao appei^ for the debate on the Finanw Bill. u u a 

Sir Jeremy Baiaman made a atatement on the Finance Bill, the ^ground 
to which, he explained, was given in hie comprehensive review of me financial 
poririm when the eesaion opened. He epoke. therefore, only about the provieiona 
MOi^l itadf. Mr. S. Satyamurti gave the Congreae reason! for not aupportiim 
Iho Bill. The Government, be declared, were 

and money, but they were not enjoying the whole-hearted intellectu^ imd 
oo-opemti<m of the people. Hia parti waa determined not to pay np for 

n war in the declaration of which tfey had no part 

Mr. K. Brinivaaam, Bianaging Editor of the Hindu, in J". 


ae Preeident of the Newspaper Editors’ Conferencse , in New Delhi mentioned the 
withdrawal of the order Mto the Defence B^ulaUona prohibiting publication of 
natter c^i^ted (Srectly or indirectly to foment oppoaition to the ancoeiifiil 

MMl oeiemonW in conne^ with ^ wm 

to ^tto tat SnustoniKy two mtoutoi’ .aence « honour of tho dHd 
waa ob^ed. 

Tw, UiA AflMmhiv dnrinir ouestioD time, Sir Andrew Clow, Commnni* 

tta ikooidrat to the Decce htoU on Auguit 5, wee «ta 

tn^— No inquiry Committee tad been ^mtoteA tat the weUM 

toto^^ Goremment Inqiector oT Badweye end • copy of hie rvmt 

’to'thMSS'iLembly. the Decree Srttlement BiU im wee referred to o 

®*So BtaSo^ta’iB to 44 Totee rejects «» odjournment 

’Oppoaitioii to the action of the Government in framing and putting into 
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operation riilcB under the Indian Motor Vchiolcn Act, 1030, ivitliout giviiii' an 
opportunity to the House to ooiibider the rules. 

eiir 8fkander Hyat Khan, rrcinier of the rtinjab, in the coureo of a speech at 
Lahore demanded the withdrawal hy Mahatma Gandhi of liis remarks in the 
ffarijan that the Punjab was a recTuitinu ground for mercenary soldiers. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, ea-Premier of the United Provinces and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee addressing a public meeting at Jhansi dei^larcd : 
*’We praise othe heroic resistance of the British iieople who. despite the 
indiscriminate bombing of their cities, the destruction of their liomes, hearths, 
families and kith and kin, are bearing these sacrifices cheerfully and eourageonsly.” 

18tb. Ill the Central Ijegislative Assembly, discussion continued on the Finance Bill. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of the 
Provincial liCgislaturc regarding the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 193U, 
which was passed by l)oth Houses, and was awaiting the Governor's assent. 
The message contitincd certain rocomnietidutions about some of the clauses 
and direerted the legislature either to iKM cpt or to reject them, iii toto, aher 
due consideration. 

The Additional (.Uiicf Presidency Msigisfraic of ivrocctdcd with the 

further hearing of the case in \vhi<‘h Sj. ^^u^1las P»oso was charged under 

the Defence or India links. 

Mahatma Gaiidlii drew up a list ot* nearly 1 ('tuigresKnicn, to court 
imprisoiimenl by resorting i<) itidi\idu:i! ^ ivil diaMljeilieii'. e. 

14th. H. E. Tni Old 'Pho, I'r. T. K. '1‘song and the iiu’inbcrH of the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission were ui corded a civil rctcpiiofi at the 'J'own Mali, Calcutta, 

In order to increase the period of enlist niciit of cut mints to tlic KHSlcm 
Frontier Bifles (Bengal Battalion) from three tt> seven, the (fovernment of Bengal 
proposed to amend the Kastetn Kroioier itiiles (Ik'ugal Battalion) Act. 

In the Assam Aesomldy. Sir Muhammad Sandulln, ITcmicr, }»rcBcnit<l a list 
of supplemental y demaiiiis lor gmins totalling li.s. fur the year 1910-11. 

15th. In the (Viilral Asscmldy, Mr. P. I.awson of the Enropeati (irmip urged 
that niaxinuim ceouoniy. ma.ximnin s; ivd aiui ma\imum eliicicncy in Imlin's 
war eftbrt were the great essentials. 

A communkpic issued from New Delhi said : ’*'lho Standing t'ominitteo of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors* (V)nlVrcin*c. has eiccteil the following five j'crson.s 
to act as in)n-ol!i< itd Press Advisers on lu'hall’ of the l’»>nfcrence with the Central 

f bivernmeii! : .Mr. Devadas Gandhi, .Mr. B. ,1. Kin l-nei. .''li. P>. Shivarao, Mr, 

lieshhandlin tiupia and Tdi. ,1. N. .Sdmi (convener). " 

ICth, Aehaiya J. B. Krioaluni, ( incral Seiietary (►( tie All-India Congress 
Committee issued the following ciivulnr to all ).r>>vin( ial Congress Committees. 

"Alahatma Gandhi issued iiistnietions on t*( '. b'r''d a! •out what was to be 
done in case of Jawharlal’s arrest. Mahatma Gandhi .- ::i ■ . li •ti'^ reached the 

A. I. C. C. oliiee ou the evening of November I*. Ib^- - i!l^■ i •. ;i. n- -a\ tliat no 

attempt should be made to eoerce sbopkec) ers U'. < !• '^c tiuir s and extra 
preeautioiiH shonhl be taken to prevent noi^y ilemon.si rations. ' 

Kfui'dar Vallabhbhai Putci noiiiicd iho Di.Hirici Magisiraic of Ahmcdab.ad of his 
intention to offer ?*iaty:i: mba. i y ilolivoring a speech in the compound of the 
District J.ocal lk)ard. 

Planned rural dcvclopinon r, started by tlie (Jovernment of Bengal, wns reported 
to be making steady ]»rogress. 

rir Alaiimatba N'nlli Mukberjee, Presulent of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahnsabha, presilling dm-i tlie ninili lliiulu Gonferenoe hold at Kiishnagar, 
dccltircd that the Uimbi .Mahas-.d.iia .v.ns n«it uii an(i-natii>nal organization, that 
it was not haimfid i«.i (Ln; caus.' :ii liio Ali>.-lcm.s, and iiiai i.s activities were not 
iiiMucnced by l«>\v pi>liiiial mi)’ivi.s. l»r. 15. S. Moonv. ITesident of 

the All’india liiinlu .M.diasabiui. Dr. .'^yainai'iusad Mukiiciji niid Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjec were among those jwesenr. 

All important rceoinmcndation regarding Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, who might be arrested, detained, convicted or imprisoned and thus 
prevented from attending the session of tlic Assembly or anv meeting of 
any committee of ibe llocso was made by the Committee oi Privileges of 
the Assembly. 

17th. harder Vallabhbhai Patel was arrested ut Ahmcdabad. The arrest was under 
sec. 1.9 of the Defence of India Act, which cm))o\\cred the detention of persons 
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who were acting or about to act in a prejudicial manner towards the suecetaful 
inoaecutaon of the War. 

An interesting and instructive demonstration covoring every phase of A. R. T. 
activities was gjven in Calcutta. 

Mr. Brijlfil Biyani, President of the Vidsrbha Provincial Congress Committee, 
who started Satyagraha, was arrested by the l>ei'iity Comroissiouer. Akola, under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bcnga! o))ening the first IT. P. Moslom 
Students Conference at Allahnbnd, said : “To a certain iwiiit commuualism is 
essential— it is a kind of sacrod feeling.’* 

18th. Biswanath Dus, former Orissa Premier and his two cx-collcagues in 

the Congress Ministry received an invitation from VVartIha to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi on December 7. 

In the Central Assembly during question time, Sir Ziaiuldiu Ahmed askini 
whether tlic Government had rcnttMl private bruises in New Delhi for the 
accommodation of the extra members of the Viceroy’s proposed cxpaiidcd Cabinet. 
Sir Ramaswanii Mudalinr aiiswcictl in the afiirmatixe. 

The most notable speech in tlic Finance Rill debate on the quest ion of India’s 
co-operation or nori-eo-oi>rrHtion in the war etrort, was made hy the leader of 
the House, Sir M. ZafruUa Khan. 

Mr. M. N. Roy Oildrcssing the IT. P. Moslem Students* Conference at Allahabad, 
said : **Thc present conslitutionul dctidlock tan only be ended i>y Coalition 
Ministries in the provinces." 

19th. The Central Assembly rojcctcd hy votes to 5:*, the motion for considorntion 
of the new Finance Rill. 'Jlie Moslem ].en;:nc Party did not vole on the motion, 
while the Congress Nationalist Party voted with the Congress blue ngiiinst the 
motion. 

Dr. T. B. B. Rajaii, a former Minister of Madras, was aiiTstcd in 'JVirhino|K)Iy 
under section TJOA Defence of India Rules. 

H. E. the Governor of Rcngal, in a speech replying to addresses of wch oine 
at Comilla, explained the eircuinstaiiccs which had led to the depression in the 
jute trade. 'Jhe pvesriit war, lie said, was a struggle between the forces of 
tyranny and freedom, of civilized life and baibaiity ; it was also an economic 
struggle in which the essential supplies of war were of parniuount importance. 

20th. In the C'cntrnl TvCgislative Assenddy, on the rein trod net ion in rct'o in mended 
form of the BiippleiiientHry Finance Rill, the House voted .bo in opposition and 
b3 ill 8upi)ort of the Govcrimieiit. 

H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both Houses of the Central Fegislaiinc in New 
Delhi, said that in the matter of the cxpansioii of Ids Kxeeutive ('oiuii il, he had 
not secured the response that was lio)H>d for from political Icadcis in India. 
His Excellency eontinued : ‘ His Majesty’s Goverimieiit note this eonclusioii 
with sincere regret. The i>rop()8als in tiucslion would ))lnce real power and real 
responsibility in Indian hands. Their eplnncc would iiH'ord the most hopeful 
con tribiilion” which Indian political leaders could make at this critiial time 
towards the preservation of indiuii unity, and towards sii agreeil constitutional 
settlement for tlie future. His Majesty’s (jttvpiu incut do not pro|:o8c to 
withdraw them, and are still liiepared to give etiect to them ns soon us they arc 
convineed that a Bufiicient degree of representative support is forth(‘oniing. Rut 
as that decree of supj>ort has evidentiv not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Government have de<‘ided tliat 1 shoiiid not he justified in priXTCiling with the 
expansion of my Executive Council or the establishment of the ^^ur Advisory 
Council, at the present moment.” 

Mr. I^ B. Amery, BecreUry of State for India, speaking in the House of 
Commons, rei*nllcfl India’s great part in the last war when she put over 
1,.50C»,(X)0 trained men into the field on many fronls- Amery unswcicd some 

crititism about the political situation in India, ll.c Juitish \\ lute I ni er tiffer. 
he atfinned. was not made in a hulf-hcaricd or icniHiive wnse. Even if the 
independence of India were declared tomorrow, India would for many years 
have to rely on the Rritish frame work in tin- Army innl the Air horcc. 
He regretted that the Congrees hn«l rejected a great opi *011 unity of real fiower 
and respon Sibil i tv. There was still, however, iKuhing to prevent resi>onsible 
leaders in India from thinking out among tliemMcl\cs the dilju-iilt and complex 
problem of the Jiidian constitution. *‘N\e arc only too willing to welcome and 
promote any such action.’* 
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Mr. Montrji Desai, ex-Biinister of Bombay waa arreatod uder Sea. 126 al tlio 
Defence of India Rules. 

tlat In the Oentral Asaembly, Sardar Sant Singh suggested that the poum under 
the Defence of India Act were )>Qing used by Provincial Governments i«aiiist 
their political ottponents. 

The Assembly agreed after some criticism of the Government, to the motion' 
of the Leader of the House, Sir Mohd. Zafrulla Khan, to elect three mernhem 
to serve for the remainder of the year on the Standing Oom^ttes' to be 
attached to the Supply Department. 

The Finance Bill was certified by the Governor-General It was laid on the 
table of the Council of State. 

In the Council of State, all the non-oflicials who spoke on the snbjeet 
supported Pandit H. N. Kan/.ru’8 resolution asking for the construction of 

air-craft and automobiles in India. 

Blr. B. G. Khcr, former Congress Premier of Bombay and Mr. D. N. 
Vandrekar, a lending Congressman, were arrested in Bombay under See. 129 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

S2nd. Sir N. N. Sircar, ex-Law Member of the Government of India in a 

statement on the spoi^idi of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons, said *To the Congress demand of the declaration of indepen- 

dence after the war, Mr. Anicry has given a clear and emphatic negative. As I 
am one of those who has repeatedly said in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining within the British Imnire. 1 am for c^viont reasons 
not criticizing Mr. Ameiy’s statement. “What I do seriously complain of is 
Mr. Amery’s discreet silence on the Moslem attitude in general and in particular 
on what Mr. Jiiinah has even in bis latest statement on the door of the 

Assembly declared to be his ultimate and indispensable goal— Pakistan.” 

The Council of State passed 12 Bills passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three former Congress Blinisters of the Central provinces ( Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Misra, Mr. 6. V. Gokhale and C. J. Bharucha; were sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each, in coimexiou with the Satyagraha campaign. 

28rd. Blaulana Azad said at Karachi, '^The present action of the Congress is 
the only reply which the country can give to Mr. Amery’s statement in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. M. A. .1 in nail. President of the Moslem Ijeagne, in a speech in New Delhi, 
declared : '^The spokesme i of the British Government have recently declared 
that the door for negotiations is still open. We the Moslems also re-echo the 
stAtemeiit and say that the door for negotiation s is still open.” 

At the annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta Branch, various matters relating to the status of women educationally 
and socially were discussed. Mr. A. N. Chaiidhuri presided. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, ex-Promier and l.<eadcr of the Opposition in the 
Bind Assembly, was sworn in as Ministers at the Government House, in the 
place of Mr. G. M. Syed, Muslim League Minister, who tendered his resignation. 

24 th. Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the U. P. was arrested at 
Haldwani. The arrest was effected under the Defence of India Rules. 

Miss Maniben Patel, daughter of hfardar I’atel was arrested at Bareja. 

The part that women can play in promoting communal unity and in working 
for the development of international understanding was emphasized at the 
annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference in Calcutta. 

25th. In the Council of State, when Mr. P. N. Sapru Bjx)ke on the Indian political 
situation, he suggested that a good will mission of broad minded Engli^men 
should visit India in an effort to find a new approach to the country’s conati- 
tutional problem. 

Dr. T. 8. Rajan, the former Madras Minister, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Ks. PJOO in default six mouths’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

I^ndit Govind Ballabh Pant was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

The concluding plenary session of the Eastern Group Conference was held in New 
Delhi. The appointment in India of a representative Standing Body to contuioo 
the work of the conference and, within a defined field, to co-ordinate, supply, plan 
production and aasist in arranging new sources of production was to be 
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Moomaunded by the del^tione to their iwiin-'ive fiovemment*. P««-h a body, 
i» MV amriumaed, eoulC not be eeieblmW l.y the cuntcrriire iiwlf. 'ike 
neonniendAUon , like all' other recominetiUtitibiif*, nmat Ue iHihmiited to all the 
paetIcipatiiiK- Goyemmenta, but the leadera of ilu* flt-le^atioiia ext^reMetl the hoiiO 
IliiA the'prapoaaifi wonUl meet vritli their 8U|'*><»rt ninV nefei'tnnoc. 

T. BrakaabaiDe rteHulent of the AikUita* rriHiiu*iul (Toiitircas ComiuUtae 
•dmMed a oommAiiiealioii to the Goverument, itiiVirniinc them that he proiM)ieil 
to oflbs Satyagndia. ‘ 

Irhe Conncil of State i>BS8ed PaiuHt 11. N. Kair 4 nt'« reaoli'.iioii voiiecnimR the 
Bagyly Department. 

Sir. T. rrakaaam, aw cs-Miuiaicr of Sliultaa was arrcHlcd and acntriiecd to « 
year^ aimple nn’i^nronmeiiit. 

BEdiatma Gaiaihi, ijii a meHAngc to the ('uu;'rrsf4mpn of Tlengah said : *‘I 
expect great thioga from My ex|*ot‘tiuri>iin t-an be rrulixed ouly il all 

paftiei Bint their di&reiK-es «iul work f«o* the rommtwi cause.” 

Bfeulana Ahiil* Katam AzjmI. iatmitwod at. Lahore, rxnrcssed complete 
aa^faction at the resuU of bis eiforis to form, a stable Miiiiatry in Sind. Ha 
laid that in iiR;>eei»l ciFc'umstaiRCft of Siud, the best and only course open to 
Oon^Bsmeo in thapt Prminee was not to oHbr Satyagraha but to support the 
Minutry hi matntabikng law aud order. 

Sllh. The Central Asaembly held a brief Bittiug, dirring which it pataed the 
Exoesa Pre^ta Tax AnieudxneDt Bill, with two amendments, and adjoiimed 
stae die, 

MauUnui Ahnl Kalam Azad, before leariug Lahore, in a statement reiterated 
that he was personally in favour of mass civil diBol)edience but since they 
had entrusted every thing to Mr. Gandhi they must carry out the hiahatma’s 
programme. 

Tm security deposit of T?s. 2(j0() of the English weekly ‘ Forward Block” 
was declared forfeited by the Government of Bctigal under the Frew Emergency 
Power Act 


ggfh. A communique issued in .Vew Delhi said : II is Miijesty the King has been 
pleased to apt'mvc the apixiii'.tincnt of Lientennnt-< icncral ('hmuc John Eyre 
Auchiiileck, c.h.!.. d.h.o., o.u.k., Imlinn Army to he (Nmiinaiidor-in-Chief 
in India in succession lo His Excellency (vciicral Hir lh»l>ert A. Cassels, ti.r.B., 
G.c.6.1 , D.S.O., Indian Army, with eifei't from a d.atc early in 19H.” 

In the Council of .State, Sir (fiiija Shniikcr Hujimi aiimmed up the 
deliberations on the Bup)*lcincntary Finance Bill.- 1 be iioiiBC passed the Bill 
by 27 votes to IT. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal was at Khulna, anfl in the course of a Ri>eecb, 
observed ; “My final aipeal is for willing and hearty eo-o|>rration. Wc have 
got to reniemi)cr that this m.ay he a long war, and, inerefore, we may 
have to make a long and sustained rflort.’* 

Sardar V. Patel was detninctl under Sec. 2f> of the Defence of India Act. 

Bir Jagndish Prasad (ev-Men»l»er, Viecroy[s Executive Council) in a statement 
to the PreesB on the ]<>litical situation in India, obseiverl f'/z/cr alia : 
“The fears of some of ns have only come loo true. I'olitieal Uis.ngrccments 
have ended in o|'»en conflict between Congress and Government. Those who 
not long ago were governing large provenccs with publicly ackiiowlcdgiHl 
success are already in ]»iison or will soon he there. An attempt to fix 
responsibility for this deplorable outcome will only renew haiTcn controversy. 
At the moment both sides npt>eaT to be in an unltendiiig mood.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a motion by tlio Congress I'arly for 
adjourning the business of the House in order to criiicizc the Bengal Government 
order, prcmibiling the publication of news or comment in regard to hunger 
strikes in jails or places of detention was dcfcatwl by h i votes to 01. 

Mr. SrikTisbha Sinha, cx-lTemier of Behar wus sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 


mb. In the Council of State, during (iiicsiinii time Mr. G. S. Molibil asked how 
manv ships on the Indian water were affected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 

in the Bengal L^islative Asseinbly, the (.^alps lax; mil, li«i 

introduced by Mr. H. B. BuhrawarUy, met with coiisidtrablc opposition.— The 
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opporttfon ipeiken generally condemned the nui which, ih^ laid, wenid 
Dpnate baii|uy on the people who oould aUaflbrd to bear any additional 'burden 
of tazatum. Mr. Buhrawardy explained tlie main principle of the Bill and the 
way in which it would work. 

80th. In the Ben^ Legislative Aaaembly, the coueluding stage of the debate on 
the Bales Tax Bill was reached.— The i*riiicipal points which the Oppoeition 
atreaaed were«that the tix would weigh heavily on the ivoorer people, that it 
waa inopportniie in ilcw of the war, which had ttn|) 08 ed addidonai burdens on 
the pecmle in various ways, and also that it was not urgently necessary. 

The Governor-General gave his consent to 12 Bills passed by the Central 
L^islature 

The Indian Navy (Disciidiiie) Act : The India Works of Defence (Amendment) 
Act : The Indian Navy (Second Amt^idineiit) Act : The Cantonments (Amend- 
ment) Act : The lie* ealiiig and Atneiiding Ac*^ : The Indian Kegistration 
(Aroeiidmeni) Act : 'Ibc Code of Civil IVocciliirc (Amend men t) Act : The 
Indian Companions (Aniciulineiit)‘Ac!. : The War Donations and Iiivestmente 
(Companies) Act : TJie Reserve Bank of India Clrd. Auieudment) Act : and 
Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act. 


December 1940 


The arrests of those ofToriug Satyagraba against the country’s 
war effort continued : a number of prominent men and women were 
arrosted. 

In Bengal, Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose was released from jail, 

where he was under trial in connexion with the Holwell Monument 

agitation. Since November 29, he had been on hunger strike and 
the Government were advised that persistence in this would involve 

serious danger to his health. 

A short session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly ended. Its 
chief feature was the introduction of a Sales Tax Bill to increase 
provincial revenues. The general rate of tax was 2 p c. and many 
articles of food were oxoiiipted. The Punjab considered a similar measure. 

A conference about jute was Iiold in New Dcllii, and it was 

agreed that the mills would work to a purchase programme in which 
dates and prices and quantities were to be set out. In this way 
it was hoped to improve prices for the grower. 

The standing committee of Princes and Ministers met in Bombay, 
to consider a number of matters, one of them, the adequate represen- 
tation of the States on all committees concerned with the war effort 
at the Centre. 

There vvero more arrests of Satyagrahis. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
who was arrested, was released for considerations of health. 

A statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi, emphasizing that 
Satyagraba would not be regarded by any Congress member as 
oompulsory, and that the restrictions he imposed aimed at limiting 
the movement to those whom he considered fittest for it. 

The Government of India's War Supply Department was decen- 
tralized, to get work done more quickly. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq's appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in 
reaching a settlement with the Congress won some support from 
prominent pubuo leaders. 
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Mr. Amery in Ijonilon mado a epcoch stressing India's underlying 
unity and suggesting as a principle of action “India first". 

H. E. the Viceroy addressing the Associated Cham1>ors of 
Gonimeroe in Calcutta, explained in detail India's war ofTort and the 
oonstitutional position. 

Mahatma Ouhelhi ordered the suspension of the Satyagraha 
movement during the Cluistnias season. 

Some memljore of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party met 
in Calcutta and ro-clocted Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose as their loader. 
The Party Secretary, who convened and afterwards cancollod the 
meeting, dissociated him ^ulf from its proceedings. The Congress 
President threatened discii)linai*>' action. 

Mr. Jinnah re-stated tlio AToslein demands in a speech at Karachi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement on the political 

situation which attracted wi<lo attention. 

In a Civic Guard und A. R. P. i^anido on the Calcutta inaidan, 
the Viceroy insi)eetod over 7000 of these services. 

Nino M. P.’s issued an appeal to Tnflia’s ])olitical loaders to 

end the deadlock. 

The National Tahcral Federation of India was in »(V5sic»n in Calcutta. 

The All India Hindu Mahasahha was in s<'ssion at ^^adllra. 

Mr. Jinnah receive*] congratulations and good wishes on his 

64th birthday. 

Mr M. N. Roy, in Bombay, said that Pakistan was not an 

immediate issue and India’s iminodiato pr())>lem was to make the 


•war effort a fully national and democratic purpoAO. 

The Army Council issued a warm appivciation of the put taken 
by Indian troops in the tig) ding in Nortli AiVica, 

1ft. Mr. L. f?. Amcry, Scrrciary of Slato for ImliM, in n m'cr,*h nt New 
Market refonxMl to Indin'H j.,rowiii^ s'.atiisin ibclhiti'k l'nn;inonwfHlili t>* NatiiniM 
and reiterated IhituinV pledge to her of ecpml painnvrldp in du r.tiii iic. 

Mr. Amery also n viewfd llio war sitiiaiji'ii and i vi rrsw-*! tin; v.ew that 
Greek BiiccesseB in Italy 0| curd op for Britain “a of opi or: unity \\hi«*n, if 
we can turn it to full a<v*uiinJ, may l»c t»f iniinem.e and even tluMHive inliiiviue. 
upon the whole course »'f ilic wur. 'Jhc re.s|-onsii>iliiy of the I0in| ire. the riylit. of 
imperial initiative, is, to ilfiy, vcsieil in each lunnhcr of the I'oiumonwcailii. 
That IB the aspect of the iN llti t.Vii;fciciice whi -h is not unhoui its ronatitutional 
fiiyiiihcance. Nor is it wiiliotu spcual s.ipnilcaiK'c lor Iinli.i. In her inteinal niiu 
coiiBtitutiuiial development India has tn»l yet aflaiind to that tree mcaHiire of 
Self -Govern 111 eiit which wx* ha\f; dt larcd ti. he (lur poal. Its full allHUimeiit 
to-day tlepends, iinlccd, more uj on .M^rccincnt liciwci u 1 niiU'iiis thetnsi ,vt8 ns to 
the riiiht nature of India’s liirurc coiihtitidnni than ni'on «#i:isclv(B. 

Mrs. Savoiini Naidu und Mr. Bhidahltid J»rsai, ImjiIs mnnlM rs of the < ongregs 
Working Coniinitlee and ?dr. .MariialtlHs Takvasa, rrc-.nhni, Loinhay l.t *4 win live 
Council, were arrested in Ih^nihay under Srv. IlP of the * 

Maulaiia Ahul Kalnm Azad. interviewed at >' ;Vd}in Bta ed . Absam 
M. L. A.’b and A. 1. C. C. members arc pci nut ud to oikr .“a' ja>irium 
Bnd. The Bengal LcgiHlaiivc Assembly passed a resolution that the CoviMimnit 
o! Bengal should take immediate Bte}»B “to cnsnie hiplxr uf raw .lu^ 

for the cultivator in the current scaron by rdopliiiii bucL nci essaiy and BiniablL 

“S?”?r“uU«'ctX'’7a.r .l.e WorWin. romn.iucc 

Md Mr" Kum«r Chandra Jana. J’rcaidwt. Mid.iai nrc dmlp.-i Congni-H Con.nnUce 
were arreated and acntenced to one jear’a »im|.lc iinpnroiinitnt ewh wider the 
D^ence of India Rules. , 

iMi T.ir<idi«h Prasad a former Member oi the Viceroy’s. Kxecnlivc 

Council EB^ed for a Committee of non-party men to coneult political leatos. 


7 
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iocliidinji; Conp;i?eBB Icatlcm in jnil, on mcniiR by vrlii>'ii the (yciitml Dovrrnincnt 
could be rce^MiBiriK^b'tl to iH«i'urc the willing cncri'ctic i‘ 0 -o{^rArioii uC the 
wH(rio of India in the one HtiprcMiic tank dcvclo;iiiiiC the rouii try's war effort. 

Mr. C. KajAKOimloehari, cx-Prcnitcr of Madrid, was arrented and Hcntcnccd 
to A yofar’s simple iinpriHonnicnt. 

14:.. ilfl)<nulrA I'niHAd iaAncd t!ie following sbitemciit : “I have rcroivctl the 
followiii)' rtie^mm from Mr. (hindhi: ilihar lU'i'Onnts diHMir'>in;i. Why docs a 
proviiire that wah bent eaiiHiii.i; aiixtiiy. 'riien* «h?»iild be no <b*itioiiRrriition. Only 
atitlmrilies should be iMfonned, not the pnblie, <»!' impen-liji:; rertUisiiiee*.’* 

The I1 ciiv;aI fjej^islulive .\wMniibly n{is.«*il ilie AMihoriiies Census 

Kx^ieiises Contribution lUil, wltieh providml lor contributions by certain 
iiutlioritics of a iHiriiun of the e\tK.Misc4 ineitired or to i»c incurred in connexion 
with die. census. 

4th. I>r, liadhii Kiiniud Mukb.crji of the (\ib'ij':n rnicersify prepared a 
Mdieme ill which be su:ri^cst»Ml that f-i*.* Jcailci-y oi' die coruin mi ics of India Hhiuibl 
first ocliicve a prclimiiiary a^recmci;: on i!ie dHr-ri ;ii*i .s on wbi -li ibe <■ tniniuiiitics 
were to MCpnratc and on the sphere of unity in w!u>-li they t onid work (o;;eiht‘r 
to build up India as a deintvracy. 

Mr. Iiistvanaili Ibis, former Ibciiiicr «'f nii-.-isi, \vi>i :nns!<d. 

'nns (\)iifcicii«*e lielwceii tlic rciniSciiiaJivcs uic < I fvcrnincni «)!' liidin, 
the < ioveniniciits of the jute erowini* {•rovinc. s and of lln> mill indnsti y to doal 
wiib the pn)l»l«’m oi sutpfiises oj-ciicd in Sew 

Aliss liliuiMd j-'rand daic*.*;lcr of ^ late IbulalMMi Nowioii, was 

arr<*Hted Older tl»c r*ii»jd> l‘'ioniici‘ t’liissiu;; ICi*. '{laii'ai of 

6th. Sj Suhlras (Mnuidra r».ise, wb** was arri‘'icd on .Inly in '.uir/cMci 
with the M'dwci! MonniuciH a'diaiion uinlcr sc.*, r '.t of the hcicncr of I>..ini 
Knics Whs r«*lca^«ii from t!nr I'rcsidem y .fail, t’ah’uiia, fnnu de’ention. 

Mra. V* I*. I'itndit, former .Minister of the t ni ed rrovine, .j. was arrestid. 

lilr, S. :^riiiiv,\sa lyetieur isstied a staic uicnt from .>!:idr.is. in wlii-h he 
Rtatcil (ilttt : “Mr. .Aniery’s s:i,rm:itisinc the Imliai: poiiii- al H^iiati-m its 

nrtilieial is not only baselesa but a f.ross insidi to India. Imlia as a wboU* 

wants indepeiidenco ami that, reality of power wbicli ti ahme eari ei- 1 ', e.\«dnsively 
for her own boiib and daiuililers.'’ 

6th. The Federal (*onrt iiii.aui.UieisIy htdd lhai t!te rniitd t'loxim.s ,\et of 
llUJS rc}:iihiri/ut{i reinissions of rent was within il;e l•o!»(•e^en.••• .*f the 

proviiieia! bvislaiiire. 'riieir Lonlships ..ave the ji:d'm«*it in an appeal by 
the Tiiited Provinces tioveniment from an oidct ot ilii* Allaliahad liiph t’onrt 
doi'lariii.e; that the .Vet was ultra vires «)f the I’. P. 1 . '.dslainrc. 

The telojirapliie eoinmniiication that had passed lieiweeii Maluifiua ( J.amlhi 
and Mr. II. 1'. Pain, nieniher of the l»eii;:Hl I’on-ivss Parliarneiitai y Party, 

on the Coit.e:resa parliamentary nllairs in Pniyal. was released to tin; I*rcs*s. 

In rcleabin^:: the eorrespoudciiec, Mr. Pain said : “Ihi; mn auetl by .Mahal ma 
Gandhi’s message to Iletiual to sink .all diilercnces and iiniie. 1 ap|>ealed to 
him to help us to do so. I rp;:ret to have to confess tliai 1 faib-d |t> obtain the 
Mahatma’s sympathy.” .Mahatma Gandhi sent u fele-r.i.m to .Mr. P*. P. i*ain : 
“ilcpret iiiahilitv, even unwillin^iiess, to iriterfore notwlihslamlini. my re;:ard and 
friendsUip for the llrothers. Feel ban eaimul be liuul with.oui liuir at‘oio.i:i8in'» 
for indiseipline.” 

'Ihe Federal Court by a inajoriiy eoosisJiiu of the Chief .histi. e and Sir S. 
Varadnehariar, flisniisscil tbo ap|»car qricslioniii..,^ the \alidiTy of ilio Madras 
A^rieulturists Debt Relief Aet. 

’Phe fine of one anna imposed uiHm Sardar Sampnrau Sin^ili was paid by 
Mr. Henderson, District Matiitstmtc, I.uliore, from his tiwii poeket. 

7th. The CouitirCBB rresidoiit^ Maufaua Alml Kalam A /.ad, enlleil fv*r an CNplanntioii 
from Sardar Saminiran SitiKh. I-ieader of the Coiij:ri>s Assembly Party in the 
runiab, after reading the jndi;nunit (d the l»is'»ict M.auisfniie in the ease 
a);ainat the Sardar for ofieriiiir Suty:yj:;niba. Mahatma itniulhi issuetl the 
followiiif; atatemenl on the Sardar’s case : — “I have just road Sardar Snmpiiraii 
Singh’s astounding statement before the Court, i do not know who passed his 
name. In my instraetions I had c\*pli.*i:ly tirohihireii the inclusion of names such 
as his. But I compliment the ^fardar on hi.s courage in telling the truth at the 
cost of hia political reputation. liCt his example la* a warning to others that I 
attach no value to empty and meaningless disiupliiie in whose name Sardar 
gf^xppuran Singh offered civil disobedience.” 
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•at Mr. M. A. Jinnah. addrawing a public meeSag in Bombas, said : *11 tha 
Congrw wanta to acliieve iiidepradeoce there ie no other way of doing it 
ex^pt by the two communities agreeing to live as separate entities. Pakistan 
is the only way to India’s freedom.** 

6ard» Sampiiran Siiiah. L^er of the Opposition in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, was ask^ by the Congress President not to offer Satyagraha again 
unless he received further instruction from tl^ Congress President. 

.?? continuation of his appeal to Mr, Jinnah to reopen negotiations 
with the epngress Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Beiigid Premier, requested the 
members of the Council of the All-India Moslem I^gue to write to Mr. Jinnah 
asking him to ^11 an emergency meeting of the Council of the Working 
Committee of the Moslem T.eaguc 

Mr. M. N. Roy prnitling at the C. P. and Berar YonUi Conference at 
Amraoti, expressed the view that the national iuterestM of India could no longer 
be promoted by disregarding the fato of tlie rest of the world. He stressed 
the need for fighting Fascism in India's interest. 

9th. Mrs. Vijavalakshmi Pandit ^ and Mr. Nityaiiaiida Kannngo. former Ministers 
in the ITnitea Provinces and Orissa respectively, and Mr. Asaf AH, M. A. 
(Central) and a member of the Congress Working Committee, were among 
those who were sentenced in coniicxioii with tlie Congress Hatyagraha movement. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hubbrnyuii were aircsted at Salem and sentenced er.ch to six 
months' simple imprisonment. 

10th. A special meeting of members of the Indian Jute Mills A'^sociation was 
held in Calcutta, at which consideration whs given to the result*; of the New 
Delhi Conference of December 4 between representatives of the Government 
of India, Governments of the various jute growing provinces and the Jute 
Mills Association. 

The Bengal liCgislative Council passed the Water-Hysciiith (Amendment) 
Bill, introduced by Mr. 'I'amiziiddin Khati, Minister for Agriculture. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya in the course of an apj^eal to the atudeiiHi of 
Madras, said : '‘Students could do no lietter in Uiis transitional stage, if 
they are anxious and sincere in tlieir desire to coiidibute spniething to the 
fight for Swaraj, tlian to spin for at least one hour every day sad to wear 
Khadi and nothing but Khadi." 

A meeting of Newspaper Editors in Bombay City and the Pro^’iaoe was 
held in the ball of the Bombay Journal ists’ Assoiriatioii. 

Sj, Subhas Chanda Bose, in the course of a statement on the aitiiation 
arising out of the discirdinary action taken by the Congress High Comaiid 
against 6j. Sarat Cliandra Bose, Lender of the Coiigrcss Parliamentary Party 
in &ngai, suggested that all the Congress members of the Assembly should 
resign and aeek re-clectioii on the issue. He threw a chnllciige to Mahatma 
Gandhi to set up the Working Committee’s cundidates to fight the elcelioiis 
as against candidates set up .by the Buspendid Bengal l*roviiicial Congress 
Committee. 


11th. Mrs. Barojlni Naidu, who was arrested in connexion with tJie Congress 
Batyagraha movement was released from Yervada Jail, Poona, for reasons 
of health. 

In the Supply Department Organization of the Government of India, 
decentralization was the object of imiKirtaiit ebaiigcs. 


!th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, spiking at a luncheon in 
London, applied the slogan “Inclia. First”. He said ; “It is of the essence of 
politics in our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple 
words or phrases, which sum up a priiiuiple, a method or purpose which can be 
applied to almost every situation and which gain strength by constant rdteration. 
Is there such a slogan or watchward which can be effectively applied to^ the 
affairs of India in the present difficult juncture and applied not only by Indians 
of every community or section in their rdations to ea^ otker or to the British 
Government but also by Englishmen whether hew or in India in their puUook 
UTOU the Indian problem and afford equally Mpful guidance to all of us T” 

Subhas Chandra Bose issued two farther stat^enU in eonnexipD with 
fairAn aiTAinst Si. Sarat Chandra Bose bv the OonarMa 
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In nnother itatement, SJ. Subhai Bose iMiid : **In Wednesday’s statement I 
^ink I have bMn able to prove that the Maulann’s charges against Mr, Barat 
Chandra Bose have no leg to stand on. The Manlana too is not altogether 
obUvioiis of the weakness of his position. 'J'hat is why in private and in public 
he has to fall back on his one stock argument, viz. breach of discipline.” 

Lord LothiaiK British Ambassador at Washington died. He was associated 
with India at the Bound Table Conference as under-Sccretary of State and 
chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

18th. Sir Tej Bahadur issued a statement to the Press, from Allahabad, drawing 
attention to the political situation in the country. He suggested that 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah should iuf.*et immediately to discuss 
the political situation, in a free, open and large hearted manner, with 
a fixA determination to come to a settlement ; that they shoidd invite one or 
two leaders of the Hindu Mahasabba, the Sikhs and the Le^iressed classes; then 
they should see the Viceroy and press on him the net essity of reconstructing for 
the period of war his Government, so as to give it in substance the character of 
a National Government.” 

Main conclusions of the rei^ort of Dr. T. E. Grcirory and Sir David Meek who 
were sent by the Government of India in .Ttily last to the United States of 
America to investigate the extent to which it would he ])08Bihlc to find markets 
there for exports excluded from Euroi^e as a result of the blockade, were made 
available. 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai and. Mr. F. A. Ahmeil, former U. P. and Assam Ministers 
respectively, and Mr. S. Satyainurii, Deputy Leader of the Coiigrcss Party in 
the Central Assembly, were among those who were arrested in connexion with 
the anti-war campaign by the Congress. JMr. .';Jatyamurti was sentenced to 
nine months’ simpde imprisonment. 

t4th. H. E. the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta, for liis annual cold weather visit. 
He was received at Howrah station by li. E. the Governor and the Lady 
Mary Herbert. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a statement on I.oid Lothian’s death, said : “I can 
say with absolute sincerity that there was no Englishman who had a more 
keen and direct interest in the development of Indian freedom.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad that after satyagraba ^had spread right down to the village mandaf, 
the next step would be that all four-anna members of the Congress who 
undertook to follow the conditions laid down by Mr. Gandhi and who sent in 
their names for approval by him, would be allowed to olVer satyagraba.” 

The latest scheme formulated by Dr. lUjcudru J^rasafl, for ihe disposal of 
surplus sugarcane in Bihar and the ITnitetl Provinces was criticized in a 
statement by Mr. Karam Chand Thapar, chairniHii, Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

“War and Humaniiy”, was the subject of an arldress delivered by Sir M 
Zafrulla Khan. Member in charge of Law' and Su|)| ly, Government of Iiniia 
before a gathering of students in Calcutta. Sir /.afrnlla expressod the hope that 
this war might prove to be a "surgeon’s knife” and lend to fair, just and 
equitable economic, social and poUtical adjustments between jiation and nation. 
Unless this was achieved there would be no peace in the world and war w’ould 
follow war. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Karachi, said : '‘'J'he failure of 
the Viceroy’s •and Mr. Amery’a efforts is due to the weak, vacillating and 
Indecisive policy of the British Government.” 

Dr, G. S, Arundale, President, Tlieosophical Society, addressing a public meeting 
in New Delhi, mode an appeal to India to use not only her material rcBourcea 
but her soul force on Britain’s side and to Britain to win India over by a bold 
political etep forward. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association in the course of a representation 
to the Government of India made an appeal to the Viceroy and the Government 
of India to bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government to explore all 
poesibiUties and avenues of a settlement with the Congress. 

In pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 27 members of the pairv out of a 
total strength of 60 met at the xeeidenee of Maulana Azad. the (locgress 
President, and re-electeii Mr. Sara! Chandra Bose, Presuleiit of fht Hemgal 
Parliamentary Party and liCnder of the Congress Party in the Assembly. 
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Gandhi pomitted ^ resumption of Satysfi^rshii in the Punjab under 
eartra ooDOitions. The campaign in the province would be under the direct 
mipervidon of the Mahatma. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Asad Usuod a «tntKiivent explaining the reasons for 
postponing the meeting of tlie Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party. 

Viceroy, when he addressed the annual meeting of the Associated 
ObamDers of Commpee in Calcutta, made a comprehensive survey of the Indian 
pcuitioal field and of India’s contriliutioii to the Empire’s war oifort in terms of 
labour and sufjply. His Excellency said that His Majesty's Government fully 
i^mpatbiBM with the suggestions made from various quarters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political parties should come togctlier and seek to reach 
agr^ment among themselves The Viceroy declared, “we are entitled to claim, 
we do claim, and I claim today that it is fur the Indian i)artics themselves, for 
those communities, interests and ]iolitical leaders (‘oncerned, to get together ai.d 
to see what they can do by way of reaching an acconi modation with one anuthi-.f.” 
His Excellency referred to the achievemcius in the Western Desert of Ihilion 
troops, “who have shown themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinction. 

The first official announcement about the construction of aircraft in India was 
made by Government in New Delhi. “A factory is to be established ‘somewhere 
in India* with American technical assistance and the machines produced will be 
bouy;ht by Government.” 

Sir Bikandar Hyat, in his inaugural address at the Indian History (Congress 
at Lahore, stressed the need of a proper uiidcrstanding of India's past Cor the 
purpose of devising the right constitutional expedients for the new India which 
was being born. 


17th. Mahatma Gandhi said in reply to a letter of a political worker of Jind 
State : “There is to be no civil disobctlicnce, individual or mass, in the States.” 

The Congres President, Maulana A. K. Azad. wrote to all the members of 
the^ Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party who attended the meeting at his 
residence on December 15 and re-ele(».ted Mr. Harat Chandra Bose as their 
leader, asking them to explain why disciplinary action should not l)e token 
against them for having flagrantly disobeyccl the decision of the Parliamentary 
Sttb-Comroittee of the Indian National Congress regarding Mr. Snrat Chandra Bose." 

Dr. Khan Saheb, former Premier, the North-West Frontier Proviiwe, address- 
ing a meeting in a village in the Peshawar district, referred to the riovernment's 
*110 arrest” policy and said : There is a good deal of wild talk about, our not 
beinf^ arrested. We neither drag about it nor are we sorry, because, we are 
fighting for freedom of e]>eeeh, and the Govern men t have conceded our demand.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari, J’rcsident of the Executive Council, addressing the Hydera- 
bad Legislative Council, ohesrvcd ; "In the distracted conditions of today when 
a great convulsion is shaking the very foundations of established systems all 
over the world with evident repercuBsionp on India, Hyderabad and Indian 
State’s in general can yday a noble and distingnished role and serve the ends of 
victory in war and concord in j>eace.” 


1801. Sardar Sampurati Hingh, leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab was expelled from the party by the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, for his conduct in court after his arrest. In the course of a letter 
to the Sardar Sahib, the Congress President said : “There is nothing in the 
explanation you have sent me. Your replies in the court clearly demonstrate 
that you do hot agree with the dec-ision of the Congress about war. In spite 
of this, you offered yourself as a Satyagrnbi, and made both yourself and the 
party of which you bad the honour of lieiiig the leader, ludicrous.*' 

Mr. H, r. Bagaria. in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of t^ East India Jute Association in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating 


to tlw jute trade. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee addressing a meeting of Hindus at Munsbiganj 
bbaerred that the Hindus should consolidate their position in the country in 
order to protect their rights and privilegeB. 
lifh. The Government of Bengal were, said a communiouc, gratified to note that the 
anangenieDt arrived at a conference held in Delhi between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bragal and certain mresentatives of the Indian Jute 
Ifilla Association was unanimously acceptsd without rt-serve by the members of 
the 
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NoKotiationB between the Myiore Durbar ami the promoters of the Indian 
Aircraft Manufacture Company represented by Mr. Walchand Uirneband were 
completed and an agreement arrived at. 

8ir Manrh-e Owyer, Chief Justice or India, in the course of his Convocation 
Addresa delivered at the Osroaiiia University, observed : ’’Where Universities 
have been dcstroyctl Ity a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of 
man’s unconguerttble mind. U'lie dcstniclioii or Hiipprcssioii of so many of the 
greatest Univermties of Kuro|te will surely inspire the Univerhitics of India with 
a new delcrminntion to prestTve and maiiitniii that frertlnm of thought for which 
a University above nil stands, ami which is mankind's only hope for the future.” 
tOtb. Mahatma (tandki issiietl the following stutement from Wardha : 

**Hardar ^ampnrnii Singh has sc(!n me with rcfcreiii'c to the statement I 
IMililishcd on his conduct at the rt^cciit trial. Though whnt I said about not 

J tossing men like him is true, 1 rcc'ognixe that he was i^rmitted by the 
'roviiicisl C«tngi-eHH ('ommittec to nfler civil dimtbedienre and from that he had 
taken it for granted thut pcMiiissioii must have been given under m}* instance. 
I recognize therefore that he wns fuliv jtisttfied in odering Satyagralm in so far 
as tiermiH.Hiun was cctiicerncd. NcverthcIesB his conduct at the 'trial was wholly 
unjustified and f believe that the Stirdar now iiodcrstaiidB and aitpreciates tlic 
meaning of my crUieJsm.” 

At the meeting of the Hindu Mahesahha. Madras, with Mr. liOdd Qovindas 
in the idiair, the Pukistaii stdiemc was criticized by several speakers, 
tlst. Khan Huhadtir Altdiil Momiii uttero<l a note of warning to students against 
being involved in t^urty pfditicH, when he 0 |H!ncd a conference of Calcutta Moslem 
students in the Mosh^n IiiHtrtntc Hull, Calcnttn. 

Sir 1*. Hoy in Ids ptcsidcntial address at the Rongal Secondary 
Kidiicatioii Hill Protest Conference in Cub'iitta, saitl : “The Sccoiulaiy Education 
Hill is not an csliicAtloriid. but a political and comniniud measure.” 

22nd. 'Die members of the P.cngivl X'ongress Parliamentary Party, who wore asked 
by the Congress Presiilent to ex|duiii itbeir conduct in connexion with the 
meeting iltcv luild i\\ Ids place on l>c«tcnd>c.r ir> sent a Tcplv to Maulana Abul 
Kolam A/.au, jnslifying their voiKlnoi and declurrng the election of Sj. Barat 
.'Chandra Hose to he in no way itivalkl. 

Tlie Oontcrcnce to protest ogamst tlie Hcngal Sccondniy Kdiifniitvu Hill, iu 
<!!alcul(ti, c(includ('d its delibrndions, after passing a -iitiniiier of i^csolulionH. — 
(f)ii€ of the resolutions set out in detail, the rcusous why the Hill was 
unar’ccptable to the Hindu ConiiaiUHty and deiHsuidcd its withdrawal. Anoriier 
jesolntion proposed the boycott of the proiioseil ,Sc<’inid.iry Education 
Board. 

'The -Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League conHldcred tlie situation 
with regard to the Lcagtic orgaiiigatioii in the provitute both inside and outside 
the Ijegislaturc. 

taWL Fourteen meiubcrs of the Hcn^iul (!otii:Tcss Pudiaiuetdajv Party, including its 
Detnity Leader, Mr. Santosh Kumar liose weic exiHilltd f;.\m the paiiy by 
the CongrcHS President, who was al.so the chairinaii of the All-India Congress 
I'nrKaiiveUn’ Snb Ciiniinirn*c. The'nu'mbcrs expelled ineludcd among otliors — Mr. 
8aiJtOHh fi n mar llo.sc. Mr. T. C. <h»hwami. Ibu nareiidra Nath Cliowdlinry. 
Mr. Itcbciuli'aisl Khan, .Mr. MHiitiirdharjath Uhv, Mr. iTulnl tMiandia (iangully 
Aini Mr. Huroda J'aiii. 

Mahatma I^ndhi when (piestioncti by a deputaiio.i of workers from Mownr 
and some Kajpulana and Himalayan Slates as to whetlirr Satyagnilia in the 
States Jual also boon snspemb'd. said : “.Vnti-wur Satyagraha is not to be 
i'csoi*tcd to ill the Slates, but the ix'opio of the Statr-s. if they are strong enough, 
can olfer Satyagralia on their own res|K)nsibiliiy iu ouler to have loi*al issues 
and grievances reilrcsaed.” 

Mr. M. N. Hoy. iuvitod fifty-seven lenders from all over India to a 
conference in Calcutta on De(*enibcr iH) and in order to discuss problems of 
the moment and to give the country the corrci’t lead. 

'i'he second annual conference of tlie Hihar l^loslcm Students Federation was 
held at l‘Atna under the prctudeiitsliip of Mr. Uhiilam Imam. Picsident of 
tha City Moslem f.eague, Lucknow. 

24th. Nawab Muhammad Ismail, Sf. L. A., preaiding over tlie U. ]’. 
ProviucUd Moalem League Couieience at Allahabad, dech urcil : "'1 he war is 
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IM. Mr. V. D. SAVftrkar, preniding %i the 22nd4 lewion of fhe All-Indift Hiadn 
Blfthauibha at Madura, ol)8erved : '*! find no detail or iMue important enoan;|i 
to compel ns to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifioe of importaat facilities 
we have gained, and the o])|K>rtunitv that has presented itself to ns enabling to 
eTeet the militarisation ot the Htttdit ))eoplc to a substantial eKtent” Dewan 
Bahadur K. . 8. Ramaswami ^astri, chairman. Reception Committee^ in 
his speech strongly criiicixcd the I'akistan scheme and said that Moslems were 
a part of the Indian tnamlc and could not be a nation bv themselves despite 
the slogans of the Moslem League. Tin ning to the political ^situation in India. 
^ Sfimer said that the Congress wanted to overthrow the Nazis and 
yet, by their civil disolietlienec, it was helping the Nazis. 

Mr. V. N. Chandravarkar, in his jircsidential addrcaa at the annual session of 
the National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, declared : 'This is as much 
our war as it is that of (.hoec in )K>wer ; we must not let the domestic quarrel 
between Britain and India queer t^c pitch for action against the oommoo enemy of 
mankind.” The remedy he suggested was that the BritiBli Government should make 
an unequivocal declaration that it would confer on India i ominion Status of the 
Westminster variety at a deftiiito date— '*eay within two years after the war”— and 
in the meantime England should send a good*will mission to India, dpmposod 
of * flrst class statesmen”, to pave the way for framing a 'Treaty of Friendship 
between England and India.” 

8ir Roger Luiuley, Governor of Bombay, opening the 51st. session of the All- 
India Moslem l^iicational Conference at jb*oona, referred to the educational problems 
of Moslems. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq presided. Sir Roger Lumiey in his 
address laid Bi»ocial emphasis ou the ueid for spread oi education among 
Moslem women. 

nth. The All-India Hindu Mahasahha at Madura passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate unconditional release of Hindu political priaoners and the 
recalling forthwith of |K>litical czilct. A resolution^ adopted without opposition, 
rdteratM the condemnation of the Communal Award *^as it is oppoM to all 
principles of democracy.” 

Mr. A, K. Fozlul Huq, in a Frees interview at Poona, referred tolile move 
lor a settlement between the Moslem League and the Cengress nnd said that 
ths move hod been misunderstood in obtain quarters. 

T^ All-India Women’s Conference at Bangalore recommended tiie removal of 
illiteracy by the introduction ol free compulsory primary education for jdl boys 
and girfa and 4he promotion of comumital unity. 

80th. The National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, passed a resolution 
calling upon the people of India to help Britain to the utmost in the •uecessful 
proseeutioit of the war. Two other resolutions passed by the conference related 
to the future constitution of India and the defence of the country. 

qiie All-India Hindu Mahasahha paased the resolution on the general politieM 
situation in India at the oi>eu session of the Conlerenoe by an overwudming 

"^milana Abul Ralam Azod, Congress President, in the course of an Interview 
at LaWe, said : *"!£ India is invad^ tomorrow and Uiere is no other alterna- 
tive to defend my country, I will not hesitate to take up arms and fight.” 

Views of the Indian Christians on the political situation in India were expressed 
at the All-India Christian Conference at Lucknow, Mr. Ram Chandra Bao 
presiding. 

list A proposal to form a representative body, called the National Democratic 
Union, with a view to mobilizing public opinion for a united war effort in India 
was inade at a oonference df Indian leaders, convened by Mr. M. N. Boy, leader 
of thd Radical Demociatio^ Congress Party, which concluded its delibCrationB at 
Bebala (CaiouttaL Borne of the objectives mmed at were : ’’Defeat of Fascism 
and Nazism and the rapid development all the resonrees of India for that 
purpoae. Sharing responsibitity for the defence of India, and with that pazpoae^ 
toj^esa upon the Oovemment the necessity of winning popular confidenee,” 

Dr. 8. 6. Bhatttf^, Director, Srientifio and Industrial Research, Government 
of India, in an adtoss on ^National Defence and Scientific Bonuch” nt the 
Qrionttn Botacy dub, made nn apMnl to Indians and Enfopeans to develop that 
fnatnwof mind nldch had nude mCkinmonwe^ kfeaa practical possibility,” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The defeat of f^noe and her retirement from the fight with 
Germany in the middle of Jane, 1940, will remain a landmark in world 
The war l>wtory. It stupefied the world for a while. It took 
ofeonUne^ft and women time to get over the shock, to think 

oeeaoe understand the situation created by this un- 

dreamt-of event. But they had no time to sorrow 
over this state of things. They had to prepare themselves, the men 
and women of Europe and America, to meet a triumphant Germany, 
either as friends or as foes. The interpreters of those happenings in 
the Western world have told us that they wore, willingly or 
unwillingly, taking sides in a great battle that covered oceans and 
continents. They said that the battle-linos wore clearly drawn between 
'*free capitalism and autarchy", between the somi -democracies and the 
totalitarians, between the ‘'Havo-gots*’ and the “Have nets", between 
the potentially powerful Anglo-Saxon Powers and the “immediately" 
powerful Axis Powers. In the last volume of the Indian Annual 
Reffiater I have tried to indicate the lines along which the world was 
being divided. It is not in the material plane only that the fight 

is being waged ; in the world of faith, in the world of philosophy 

influencing conduct, men and women are as greatly divided and as 
aggressive. 

The propaganda on behalf of Britain and her allies has told 

the world what is at stake in this war. Herr Hitler has told the 


Hsir Hitler’s thesis workers and women of Germany the issues of the 
present war in course of a speech delivered in the 
Bhein-metall-Borsing Munition Works : 


In fact, it is a strug^^le between two worlds. 4C million English, rule 

and govern a territory of roughly 4U,CXX),0u0 square Kilometers in this world. 85 

million Germans have a living space of hardly fiuO.OOO square Kilometers This 

earth, however, was not distributed by Providence or by Aimigbly God.” 

“All my life I have been a have-not Now again, 1 enter the fight aa the 

representative of the have-nots ” 

“The slopii of liberty really means freedom of economy, namely, for everybody 

to grab for himself without State control " 

“These people, to give but one example, have the possibility of pocketing up 
to 160 |)er cent dividend from the ammunition industry. They ssy that if these 
German methoda gain ground and prove victorious all this will stop. Tliey are 
right. I believe 6 per cent auflieient ” , , , , 

. , “Two worlda are in conflict, two philosophiea of life. Ikey say we ahould 
help to keep up the gold standard*—^ course, for they have the gold and wc 
have not ” 

"If we already have no gold, then we have the power of work, and German 
power of work is onr gold and our caidtal, and with this gold I can beat any 
other power in the world. I built up my entire economy on the conception of 
work ” 

, "What we are leoonatrneting is not only a world of co-operaUve labour, bnt 
a world of co-operative duties ” 

In these words we^baye had drawn for us the lineaments of the 
8 
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"new order" that the raling daeees of Germany wish to see 
.. , ostabliahed in Europe, in Amerioa, in the world. 

Stflfw JT the among people who have been fighting the Name are 

**iwwor£^’ there people whose minds have been moving towards 
certain of the ideids which Herr Hitler indiciUed in 
the parts of Ihe speech quoted above. But National Socialism has lost 
its appeal to the mind and conscience of men and women by its association 
with the vulgarities and cruelties implicit in the "Nordic race theory" 
nnd the other methods by which Nazism has captured the power of 
thb State in Germany. The technique of warfare which the Nazis 
have introduced, illustrated by the aerial bombings of innocent people 
in Warsaw, in Botterdam, in Britain, has created a revulsion of feeling 
and revolt of sontimont against Nazism. The triumphs of Germany 
has not helped to conciliate these or appreciate the value of German 
success in military, political and economic fields in the market-place 
of modem world afTairs. It is not fear of changes alone that has 
ranged countries in Europe and in America against the “new order" 
promised by Ilorr Hitler and the other loaders of the Beich. In fighting 
Germany many of her adversaries have been adopting the methods 
and patterns that have won such resoundiz^ successes in the fields of 
battle. Privato profiteering, maldistribution of wealth, security of 
^ork — all those problems are being tackled so that the "man in the 
street" may fool that ho is really a member of the community, of 
the State, that “60 Families" or "200 Families" are not exploiting 
his labour, and are not in the defence of their particularistic 
interests sacrificing him and his children at the altar of the war-god. 

European thinkers have been increasingly realising that the “inevi- 
tably harmonious society of nationalist parliamentary democracies", the 
establishment of which was the special contribution of 
Derooeraey 19th century to the world's contrivances for 

ToUlitariauisiii human good, have outlived their usefulness ; that political 
liberty, secured under this dispensation, has not 
provided economic security to the commonalty of the world. This 
insecurity and the recurring wars and throats of war have been the 
breeding grounds of the totalitarianisms and dictatorships that have 
Income the marks and notes of history for the last twenty years and more. 
Middleton Murray has described this evolution in the following words : 

** They (totaUtananismB) explicitly repudiate the theorv of the reaponaible 

person on which representative dcnio<?racy is based. They declare that the free 

and enlightened citizen of democratic theory is an illusion ; he docs not exist. 

The ordinary member of a modern nation is quite incapable of the responsible 

freedom with which democratic tlicory credits him. Ue doesn’t want it ; it ia 
useless to him if he has it ; and he docs not mind if it is taken from him. What 

he does want is something more material : he wants security what the mass-mati 

wants .... is a strong leader about whom he can feel eiithusiaBm and from whom 
he can expect protection.” 


This writer goes further into the etiology of the disease in the 
world’s body politio. He suggests that “the prodigious developments of the 
machine are always working powerfully against the 
realisation of responsible freedom", that mass produo- 
tion, and mass unemployment, (“which is an essential 
part of the system"), have “out the mass-man clean 
away from the roots of a naturid o^ture’^ This interpretation cannot 
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umnuanft of the matter. And even If it does eo. it is 

too mneh to eiyet ^ mankind will let go aU the advantagee and 
eomfii^ that ^netaahem haa bionght into ite life, that it will 
J? ttie ailwmjrt^the ooeMi and the air liner, the eleol^o 

waTe that hae wa d e j^eeihle the telephone, the radio and televiaion. 
Sotooe haaoj^ed out these fields of knowledge, has put such demo- 
naio powers into the hands of men ; and science cannot sit still and see 
all the havoe that its offspring has been working but must find a way 
out to make humra nature worthy of those powers and blessings. It 
may be true that great ideas enter into reality with evil associates 
and with disgusting allianoes*'. But the glory of human endeavour 
has ever been to transform and transmute the evil in us in pur 
institutions into the patterns of our hearts' imaginings about the true, 
the good and the beautifuL 

Looking at the matter from this angle the real fight of the World 
War No. II of the 20th century must be fought out in the realm of 
thought, in the region of ideas Totalitarianism is no 
Fallore of freak ; it has grown out of and gathered strength 

Liberalism from the break* down of the Liberalism that has been 

one of the creative forces during the last one-hundred 
and fifty years. But the years have revealed the causes of the break- 
down in this noble endeavour. Don Salvador de Madriaga who for 
years was Spanish delegate to the League of Nations, a man of letters 
and a man of affairs, has indicated these in an article in World Review* 
**Uncorrected by some kiad of balancing principle, Liberalism leads to 
anarchical behaviour, selfish fastidiousness and a complete atomisation of the 
individual, whose psychic life* cut off from the common soul, wanders in aestlietie 
frustration or strays in psycho-analytical misery. This explains why so many 
intellectuals have sought relief in communism and even why, far from being 
deterred by ita dogmatic and orthodox ways, they have eagerly shut themsdlvea 
into the rigid tenets of the Bovietic Church.” 

We have to find, therefore, out of the wrocks of destruction left 
by this war the seeds that will germinate with promises of 
creation, of w '*new order" in Europe, in the world. 

***"*«!? ^ Herr Hitler may be one of the “scourges of God" that 
carried death and destruction through the world, 
^ doing “a masterly demolition job" so that something 

better and more imposing may be erected for the comfort and conven- 
ience of men, for the beautification of their life. We have quoted in 
the last volume of the Annucd Register from the V oice of Destruction^ 
written by Dr. Hermann Bauchnigg, the words describing the Jdea 
of European reconstruction that Herr Hitler entertained, bow an ins- 
tinct for unifying Europe" seems to be driving him, as Hiun- 

tir ^Q nd recognised in the columns of the RLonchesier Guordion \Jnly 
16, 1940). The Federation of Europe of which many of Europe's 
sanest of thinkers and statesmen have dreamt, and for which they 
have worked since unremembered centuries, may be one of those para- 
doxes that wiU issue out of the present war. HorsfaU Carter, formerly 
editor of the London Fortnightly Review* discussed this problem in coufsa 
of an article where be asked for a “planning" for such a Europe. In 
the absence of such forethought it may happen that people will 
he constrained to tbin^tbat “Etmq^ean unity can only eome about 
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by tho absolato supremacy of ono nation over all others*'; hi the 
absence of **Wo 8 tom civilisation’s alternative to tho Ptix Oermafiiea*\ 
the **inoral basis” of the presont war falls to the ground, and 
Oermany by virtue of her population, of her geographical positioB m 
the heart of the continent, of her high degree of organising ability, 
by her industrial and technical con]i>otonco, will eosily occupy that 
susereign position. Ono of the grievances of Germany has been that 
it was British interference with Europe’s internal affairs that has been 
helping to delay the fruition of this historic process ; and so eonvine- 
ed is she of the oorrectness of her diagnosis that she has become 
prepared to settle tho matter by the only method she bdieves in 
— the method ' of *‘blood and iron”. 


The rise of 
**Ans1o* 
Saxooy*'. 


Tho article under notice appears to be a protest against the easy 
solution of the problem of Britain’s place in the future world orga- 
nisation, provided by “Anglo-Saxony”, the evolution of 
which we have traced in the last volume of the Annual 
liecjMer. This London- Washington Axis is being 
sought to bo built up on **the scaffolding provided by 
the common effort now forthcoming from tho Dominions and the 
United States.” Horsfall Garter appears to feel very strongly on this 
lx>SBiblo development, which would bo flying in the face of geogra- 
phy and history. Britain with all her extra-European afliliatians is 
physically in Europe ; with all her prestige and power she is physic- 
ally a tiny spot in the continent of Buroix) ; she has to live and 
work as a European ix>wer ; l\er traditions bind her to Europe ; 
and she cannot live and work always quarrelling with her European 
neighbours. In tho Federation or Union of Europe she has to find a 
place ; geography will not allow her to remain aloof from this super-State. 
The little of separation that the English Channel and the North Sea 
afforded has been erased by tho coming in of the aeroplane ; and tho 
invasion-efforts of Germany show the direction in which Britain's 
interest lay. Horsfall Carter thinks that it would be a fatal delusion 
to think that *'tho blessed consummation of a new-stylo Pax Britan- 
iiica — with U. S. A. as a sort of honorary Associate member will 
help 118 to keep Euroix) in order.” He thinks that the isolation spirit 
in America is too strong an element in the make-up of that contin- 
ent or rather continents on which Britain could safely rely for 
rescue from 0V017 danger every twenty or twenty-five years. 

This plea for "Kuroiiean-ness” docs not, however, appear to have had any 
groat iniluencp w^ith tho luling classes of Britain. Horsfall Carter has 
"detected among the Sahibs and tho higher-ups in 
tho Seniccs a certain sense of relief that England 
has now cut loose from those foreigners”. Ho quotes a 
skng to express the belief or feeling of disgust with 
foreigners — "tho niggers begin at Calais” — to drive home his point. Any 
feeling or consciousness that Britain must seek and find her salvation in and 
through EuroiK) cannot remain strong when all Europe appears to 
being arrayed under German dictation and hegemoney for a final 
reckoning with Bntain. This loneliness is not new in British history. 
A century and a half ago Euro|H) was sot up against Bntain by the genius 
of NaiHilcon Bonaparte. British diplomacy could, however, find allies from 
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ftmong European States to beat baob this attack and break up the Napdloonie 
AlManoe. Today* oonfkonted by the same danger. Britain has sent her 
ery for help to the gatherings of all her dbns — whioh are her own Dominions 
and one of which is a sovereign State — spread over the seven seas. 
The ohiefest of them and the most powerful is the United States of 
America to whom the cry has not gone in vain. 'When in August. 
1940, the British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, 8|K>ke the following 
words, he prophosi^l a historio dovolopment which intornationid 
conflicts have been forcing towards a concruto shape. Under tlie ornament 
of imagery he indicated the organisation of what has come to be 
known as “Anglo-Saxony'*. 

*The British Empire siid the TTni(e<l Rtates will have io be somewhat mixed 
up together ill some of their ailMirs for iniitiial and |i:eiieral advaiif«){c. For my 

S irt. lookiiitJ: out iiinm the future I do not view the process with any miaffivioipk 
o one ran stop it. Like the Mississippi it just kee|»8 rolling «n. l^t it roll, liet 
it roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, to broader lands and better days." 

In the last volume of the Annual Regisf^ wo have traced the personal 
and impersonal forces that have boon working towards such a consum- 
mation. In tracing this history we referred to Admiral 
Identity of Mahan’s article in ihQ Norths American Review (1694). 

ikiulii^ U. S.*a! The article was entitled— “Possibilities of an Angb- 

American Be-Union.** It was commissioned by Andrew 
Carnegie to “promote rapprochment ^tween the two nations.** It 
asked each of the two nations to be “educated to realise the length 
and breadth of its own interest in the sea.'* It made a remarkable 
prophecy when the United States under the compulsion of “experience" 
will betake herself to “oxtemal action.** 

*lii tlds same pregnant strife the U. 8. doubtless will be led by undeniable 
interests and aroused national sympatliies to play a part, to cast aside the policy 
of isolation which befitted her in infancy, and to recogniae that......now to Uke 

her share of the travail of £iiro|ie la but to aasiiine an ioevitoble taak in the 

work of upholding the common iiiteresta of civilisation." 


What Admiral Mahan said forty-seven years back has overtaken 
hib country. The roalisation of the identity of interests and sentiments 
fetween Britain and the United States has become 
^ France in the middle of June, 
ahortol war" 19^®* ^he days that followed coincided with the 
time when preparations were being made for the elec- 
tion of the President of the Bepublia Mr. Wendell Willkie (Bepublioan) 
ui-ged in his election speeches that the U. S. must “send and keep 
sending aid to Britain, our first lino of defence, and our only remaining 

friend In the Pacific our best ends will be served by a free, strong 

and democratically progressive China, and we should render China 
economic assistance to that end." Franklin Boosovelt (Democrat), who 
broke a great tradition of U. 8. A. constitutional history which forbade 
a President from seeking election for a third term, was no less emphatic 
in promising that he was in favour of the policy that rendered "all 
aid to Britain short of war." When he was re-elcctcd, and prepara- 
tions were going on for his inauguration, in a broadcast to his nation 
made in the first week of J’anuar>% 1941, he emphasised how the 
democratic institutions of his country stood to gain by Britain standing 
whole and erect ; 
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*lf Britfdn am down of nt in tho Aniericns would be lifinf; at tlie 

point of e Kun To inrvWe in such n world, we would have to convert ounelves 

permanently into a milifcariet power....** 

**We mnet become tbe areat anenal of demoeracy.** 

It was after this dection (NoTember. 1940) and inauguration 
(January^ 1941), that tho aid to Britain took definite legal shape. Though 
certain of these latter devebpments do not naturally 
Lease-and-Lend form part of a study of affairs that happened 

Act durii^ the months of July to December, 1940, their 

bearing on the elucidation and interpretation of 
American attitude is so revealing that without reference to them the 
evolution of U. S. policy towards the present war cannot be explained. The 
Lease-Lend Plan was introduced as Bill No. 1776 entitled *‘A Bill to Further 
Promote the Defence of tho United States, and for Other Purposes." This 
Bill aligned in a way the defence of America by the side of that 
of Britain. The second section of the Bill authorised the President **to order 

any Government official to manufacture or procure in any way any 

defence article for the use of any country the President names — “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law" ; he was authorized 
to “order any defence article sold, exchanged, transferred, leased, lent, 

or tested repaired, outfitted or reconditioned for the use of any 

country he may name" — without regard to any previous law ; any plan, 
specification, design, proto-type or information about any defence article 
may be communicated to any Government the President may name ; 
any defence article may be released for export to any country at his order. 

The passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill may be accepted as an 
expression of U. S. feelings and sentiments that have been growing 
in volume and intensity as they watched the mag- 
Msgnifleenee of nifieent defence put up by the British people under 

British delenee the superb leadership of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

In August and September of 1940, tbe aerial invasion 
of Britain began. German bombers and fighters darkened the British 
sky showering death and destruction over wide areas of the country, 
demolishing ancient landmarks. London and her dockland which were res- 
ponsible for moving one-third of the country’s export and import 
trade was disabled for the time being ; Coventry and Birmingham, 
Britain’s industrial nerve-centres where her weapons of offence and 
defence were forged, were almost wrecked. The 22 miles of sea- water 
that separated the southern coast of Britain from the “invasion ports" 
of France made it difficult for Germany to launch a naval invasion 
of the island. Therefore, the method of aerial attack was adopted 
to disorganise “industrial Britain", to disorganise “the Government", 
to “strike at the national morale" of the British people. This 
attempt became possible because Germany enjoyed a vast superiority 
ovdt Britain in this instrument of warfare. Intimates differed as to 
the proportion of this superiority* There was perfect secrecy with 
regard to this matter, and attempt at misleading by giving out ex- 
aggerated numbers. Since the days of Munich (Septonber, 1988), 
Germany has had double the number of planes eiriier in production 
or in use Giat Britain bad. At that time one estimate bad it that 
Germany had 8,800 first-line planes and Britain 1,600; the monthly 
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proAfoMou wa« COO for Gormany, 300 for Britain. Tha oiq^aasioa el 
Britalti's Imperial Air Foroo and airorafli production that ia being worML In 
Canada and in the I). 8. A. does not api)oar to have boon able to minimiae 
the gap that has been standing liotwoon Gorman and British aeroidane 
production. With regard to thoir quality tho o^iinion of Major-Goneral James 
E.Ciuiney of tho U. S. A Army Air Corpi who was Oihsial Obsonrer in 
Britain between October 10 to Novomljor 20, 1940, is not compliment- 
ary. 2'ime^ tho Now York Wookly, dato<l Dooomlior 16, 1910, said that 
Major-General Chaney ''low-rated" U. S. A, and British aeroplanes in 
engines, armament and firo-ix)wcr, compared to Gorman pianos. This 
advantage in numbers and quality lying so niudi with Gormany has 
not, liowovor, been able to knock Britain out of the fight ovon as 
wo write, that is, in tho spring of 1941. This intrepidity of tho British 
l^eoplc, this dogged pertinacity, this grim onduranco have come as a surprkio 
to tho world, and enlisted on her side tho synipathy of many who are daily 
rei^ollod by her sin of imperialism. It is this heroism that has 
stirred tho U. S. A., tho inajority of that country, to doniand of 
thoir Govcrnuiont that such a centre of nohlo coniluct canimt ho 
allowed to ho burnt out by Gorinnn hoinhors. Apart I'riini iiialorial 
considerations Britain’s resistance appears to have st.irtod a wave of 
idealisii) in the gruit ropidjlic which linds expression in winds like ilioso : 

'Then, !nidor «urh mnidilioiiH, tho Htrujifdo thiit I'ritiiiii now wn.uhig. with a 
hcroiFin 1o which niiy (rihiilc is ailmosi :in iitsnll. n hiM'oihin ilinl in ho high that 
it is Innuhtor for tho p:irti*'ip:iiiis aii«l io:>rH for the beholders, Imvo!iios our struggle 
loo .” — JJartl in JCftnkr'ft 

It is tlio inspiration of tliis heroism that must 
sdinirati!m have moved Prosident Itoosovilt to from Long- 

aod hope follow, while introducing Mr. Wondell Wilikio to Mr. 

Churchill, tho following lines : 

“ Sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on. O Union, atroiig and great I 
Hiiinaiiity with all its foars, 

With all the hoiHis of future yoani. 

Is hanging brcnthlesB on tliy fate 


This outburst of idealism and admiration carries a message of 
hope to tho hard-pressed i)oopio of Britain. It supplies a spiritual 


U. 8. A. help not 
"last enouj^" 
■or "auttldent" 


tonic. But in tho material plane tho help that has been 
flowing from the U. S. A. to Britain has not been 
as imposing. William Bullitt, former U. S. A. ambas- 
sador to Franca, who is reported to be a confidante 


of the President, in course of a si^eech delivered at the Oversea 


Press Club made public declaration that his iwuntry had not b^n 
producing weapons “fast enough", and that it was “not supplying 
weapons in sufliciont quantities to the British, tho Chinese, and the 
Greeks", that it was only “making just tho effort that it is not 
troublesome to make". The causes of this apathy wore indicated by 


him ; the unwillingness of the people to road the meanings of the 
Totalitarian Alliance ; the strength of the isolationists* desire to retreat 
into the pr8-1914 world ; the exploitation by Communists and Nazis 
of XJ. S. A internal weakness. Mr. Bullitt thinks that his people 


could rise only “to a visiblo opportunity, to a felt contingency"; they 
could not be “scared into action from afar." 
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Ifamwliib the "ieolationiste** end the ‘‘intenreiitioiiiflte** eve heTing 
their propeganda in the ootmtry holding up the production of eeeen- 
tial needs to be supplied to Britain. The name of 
Siraiiff Oharles lindbergh has become famons as n 

representative of the former group. Qiving evidence 
before the House (of Bepresentatives) Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he was quite frank in his opposition to hdp to Britain 
at this, lato stage. 

**Oar sid is not goinp; to be saffldent, and I believe that we have cneonraged 
a war in Europe that is not going to be snccessful.** 

This insinuation of onoouragement had reference to the German alle- 
gation that President Boosevelt had encouraged Poland to oppose the 
German' demands on Danzig. Another loader of the “isolationists". Senator 
General Hugh Johnson was for “aid to Britain", but he was opposed 
to the crusading spirit that gets hold of his people now and then ; 
this he stigmatized as “humanitarian lollipopping all over the world.’* 
But. the most significant of U. S. figures who was cynically opposed to 
all “lollipopping" was Henry Ford, “the auto-car king." He made a 
Buggostion which an American paper has oharacterized as “a cold, 
torriblo-child-liko idea." In a “copyright" interview to the Atlanta 
ComtihiHon he suggested that the U. S. A. give both Britain and the Axis 
Powers “the tools to keep on fighting until they both collapse." Warming 
into fervour ho continued : 

**11iere is no righteousness in either cause... If we can keep both sides 

fighting King enotigli until they cannot fight any more, then may be the little 

people will o))cn their eyes With both people equally collapsed into internid 

dissolntion, then the U. S. A. can play the role for which it haa the atrength and 
ability. 

What this role is likely to be, was desoribed by Wendell 
WiUkie — “here is an international situation which by reason of its 
**Werld leadership* chaos offers to America the opportunity for 

a ‘'Unisn Now of world loadership." Whether or not this lead)Brship 
Ihe U 6. and six ^ take shape in another imperialism lies in the 

DrittshDomoineles ^omb of the future. But there is no doubt timt the 
mind of the United States is bouag made readv for this leadership. 
Clarence Stroit of the Union Now book fame (July, 1939) has begun 
propaganda in this behalf. An organisation kDO#n as Fodornl Union 
was founded about that time to push his plan for a “Union of 
15 Democracies." It has 60 Chaptm in the U. B. A. ; 60 more 
are being organised. The British organisation has 250 Chapters with 
10,000 members.^ There are in U. 8. A. about 8,000 College students 
and Fkculty members. In the third wedc of July, 1940, he got 
published in the New York 7Hme$ a full-page advertisement, “paid fat 

by a group of Amerioan citisens", proposing “U^on Now of the United 

States and the six IMtish Demooraoies before it is loo late.** 

Pending a Constitutional Goovention, an Biter-Oontinental Oongreas 
should be set up “on this side of tlm Atlantic", composed of 27 re- 
presentatives of the U. 8. A., 11 from the UniM E^dom, 8 frcflk 
Canada, 8 from Anstralla, 2 eaoh from Bire, Union ol South AfrMi 
and New Zealand. The Union would be empowwedto handle foreign 
affairs and relations, eetehliih a eonunon ennengy, eonunon dtiaennliipi 
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oommnnliwKoiMi; in thn Aidtal Thiom Ail 
iPwrffiwgy gnuM td tlw Unbn. wcmici ba nrtninoil by moo mmm 
iMolh oovti be SooifiliBft; or Oepiteliel or o Bemiblie Uke Ibe E A. 
or » like BriteiiTEaoh BUte to inooiQiHiAb 

m Bill of Bighia ^naBag iraedoin of apaaoh,^ of worshiii. of Iba 
rig!^ to IMom of iaaaubly; aHSmoe in Hia 
rnSLyeaetmemeiat la tba foUbwing : 

n ^ annaadnc, and miUad wiE Ea 

and ooEa^ ^ wavaa* aran thon^ England and Iiaboid mn 


Wa do not know* wbat oonaolatfon will ba tedvad by tbo paopla 
of Great ^ Britain, of Korfchem Irakuid and Eire from 
and how it ia ptopoaed to oonsola or oompanaata them whan the 
U. E A. and Canada, South A&iaa, Anatralia and New Zealand will 
ba aaoHng away with '’the Britiah Bleat'* 


But Eeae apoeulationa are oonoamad with the fatora. Hail 
and now Britain la in peril and has bean yearningly tooting out 
BrifidnnD.n— towarda the XJ. E A., beyond Atl^ie, to oomo 
*Mnllanaf to her reaone, to taka part in the erueada of the 
wntnal aalllnh- jjQth eantnzy for the dalanoe of demottaoy. The 

**** great republio alao appaara to haya become afraid of 

the triumphant advance of Kaai Germany. Her politiolana, her 
atiategieta, make no secret of the fear. "If Ghreat BriUin ia defeatad", 
aaya Admiral William Standby* former chief of Naval Operations, "the 
United States wiU find it impossible to eope with the eombined sea 
strength of the Axis Powers." He is also convinced that "short of 
active oo*operation by our Amerioan naval resources, the survival 
of the British Empire is a desperate gamble. Failure to give this 
oo-operation ia, therefore, a desperate gamble with Amerioan aeourity/’ 
The recognition of this "relation of mutual aelfiabneas" has become 
a plank of Anglo-American unity of war efforts, as both the Statea 
lie between "the unquenchable paaaiona of Western Europe and the 
reawakening activities and ambitions of Eastern Asik" In the j^reaent 
war which has been developing into a second "world war’ , the 
dispersion of the Britiah Empire over the seven aeaa, and of tha 
United States over two oceans— the Atlantic and the Pacific— reqniree 
^hat their combined naviee should equal if not surpaae any possible 
combination of navies. But an estimate has it that even in 1948 
when it is expected that U. S. A. production would be xeaebing its 
highest mark, the number of war-shipe will be for Germany-Italy-Japaa 
— 969 ; for the United States— 429 . The estimate explains the oanse of 
the anxiety which the U. 8. A. has been feeling for the safety of the 
Navy. It has, therefore, been thought necessary that the British Navy 
should pass under the joint centred of the two States (The 8tT€H PlQU 
of Union Now). The faU of France was followed by a wild apa|e 
of spoealation in the Preu of the United Btetee ebout the f,te oftte 
British Navy. For; it was felt to be almost certain that Britain oonld 
not stand up to the German might. Pnblioiets got busy speeulating 
on the proportion of Ee British Navy that would be destroyed la 
the fight with Germany —the proportion that would deeteoy iti^ 
rather than faU into German hands, the propofiton that could nol 
9 
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emp§«plaM« Mad the prc^iiioa thet mnU ejeaqio into the United 
Btattf aid loto Ahe Doi^iiiiMii. Theie apeealatbae have .been faldfied 
up-tp-dftte by Biiitiuii temainlng whole and 


Britain was eSee atudoafl for oo-operation with the iqpubUc. It was. 
therefore* aatottll that ebe • ehoelid w^oome oecasioas that would enable 
«*Baeluiiiie' el ^ ^ obUge her Anglo-Saxon ^'nade'* at the U. 8. A. 
gettre^n far It me in this spirit that she most have iaoilitated 

■teal end sir the egtting-np of the Joint DeConee Board between 


Oanada and U. 8. A., arranged at the Ogdensbuzg 


(New York State) talk between President Franklin Boosevelt and the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mackjanzio King. The reality of Canada’s 


inlematieiial rolationship— Sod to the United Kingdom by heait-etrings and 
to t^ U. & A. by seoisl and oconomio ties**made such a deveiiopmont 
inevitable* Canada's oconomio t&e-np with her southern neighbour beoomes 
easy to understand with the help of the following figures. Out of the total 
U. 8. A. foreign investment of about 2,500 eroros of rapo^ Canada 
nurtures more than half ; out of the total Canadian foreign investmont 
of 780 orores of rapee5 more than half has been put into U. 8. A. 
ventures. The growing complexity of international affairs and the 
approaching threat of the Totalitarianisms have forced on these two neigh- 
bours a joint effort in dofonco And offence. The ^'mother country" of 
both those States has blessed this Arrangement. She has done more. 
She has leased to the U. S. A. on “a S9-yoars leasehold basis" ceriain 
aroas in certain islands in her possession in the Atlantic border of 
the republic whore existing naval and air bases can bo improved and 
now ones built up. The islands are-^-Nowfoundland, Burmuda, Antigua, 
8t. Lucia, Trinidad, Georgetown, Bahama and Jamaica. It! oxchango 
for those Britain has got 50 **ovor-ago" destroyers ; these are ''good fOT 


convoy duty." A U. 8. A. publicist has worked out the profit of the 
U. 8. A. through this deal. The bases that there are and will bo built 
up are the 'equivalent of 5 battleships, or 2,500 aeroplanes, or an Army 
Corps, or a couple of new armoured divisions." 


The history of this "exchange", as it was given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in August, 1910, in the House of Commons, is interesting. 

"Some months ago we came to the conclusion" that 
into interests of the U. 8. and of the British Empire 

ttaeAtlautle required that the XJ. 8. should have facilities for 

the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
"Presently we lenirnt" that anxiety was also felt in the U. S. about the 
air and naval defence of their Atlantic sea-board. President Boosevolt 
made it clear that ho would like to discuss w^ith the governments of 
Britain, of Canada, of Newfoundland* the development of American naval 
aud air facilities. As a result of these discussions the "exchange" 
described above took place. To a distant observer it appeared that the 
U. 8. A. had driven a rather hard bargain in the mattur. But the 
publicists and public men of Britain appeared to be more enthusiastio 
over the deal than their opposite numbers in the U. 8. A. The 
Nation dt New Statesman, the London weekly, haSM the deal as "a 
miraoie oi AuiproviSMticn , as cue or iita muii £uMeMlung oommitmento 
in hnman history”. In excess of enthnriMin tiM paper snoto: 
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■•W* an eoDtmt that thit ahonU tw la. Wa an their bnthen ta amA ta 
war, aa tai peace, tor a eeatar; to eoBke.” 

nta Rcitiah Pnmior waa mrae aobor in On Septamber 

6 , 1940, announcing the deal, ha aaid : 

"Thia la why I am glad ^t the armed air and aaral fnntian of the U. 8. 
ban boM adrapeed along a wide^ ana into the AOanUe Ooean. and that thia «UI 
waUa t^ to toke danger by the throat while it ia atUl hundr^ of milea away 
fioai llie home-lmod.*' 


Deydopmonte in the Atlantic sea-board of the United States 
of America, about 10,000 miles distant from Indian shores, that have 
Uni AWMttain occupied our attention so long and so far may not 
to have any connection with our **Home 
AsMriein Fleets Polity" in India. The other developments, that have 
been brewing in the mid-Pacidc in the cauldron of 
Japan's ambitions and desires to build up a ‘'Greater East Asia", 
are about half that distance from our shores. Trusting to this distance 
we cannot live in peace. Our inclusion within liritain’s "dependent 
empire" has drawn us into the maelstrom of international |)oliticB. 
India's strategic frontiers have boon extended to Egypt in the west 
and Hongkong or 8iDgai)ore in the east. And viewing matters from 
Clarence Stroit's angle of the Union Now^ or looking into the future, 
wo in India cannot or will not bo allowed to live a hermit's 
life during times when history and geography are being ro-made, 
made anew, almost overy six months. In tlio last volume of the 
Annual lieuister wo havo traced tho movement of thought and dream 
that destiny appears to bo charting for tho people of the United 

States. Not all tho pooplo in that ropulilic who havo l)oon thinking 
and dreaming of "world Icadorship" for their own country aro 

thinkers and dreamers. There are many hard-headed men amongst 
thorn who havo been drawing up a baliuicc-slioet of profit and loss 
that would accrue as a consequence of an Anglo-American {yartnorship 
'in world alTairs. Their mind peeps out of tho words that appeared 
in an article published in the U. S. A. monthly — The Living Age — 
in its February, 11)41, number : — 

"Physically siicakiiiK the British Isles arc of little value to us, even if tliey 
survive ; systematic destruction of Uieir faciliiics ( iiorts, comniunicatioii heads, 
industrial installations etc.) coiitiniics nniilmtcd. Wc do want, however, tartfl fn*o 
access to the vast markets of the 1 tonitniuns and C/fdonics. Wo want free ocitss 

to their sources of tin, rubber, nickel, maaursitin). rold. vr^ctablo oils, iimii, niid a 

long list of other materials Wo want a more reH|>niiHiblo interest in ilie lirUiKlt 

Nsvy, and wc could doiiUlcss save niiliioiiH in projected naval coiistriiciiun by a 
joint ownership of- the British and American MgcIs. ' 

It is iho hard-hoailcd api^raiscrs of at^sots under liritish cootro], 
roprosentod by tho article quoted alx>vo who, wo may be Buro» will 
be doniinating iK>licy fn tho coming years. In tho 
''Dollar volume of the Annual Uet/isler wo have 

discussed how tho "mixing up" of Anglo-American 
^ afTairs, so hoi)ofully and uxultantly wolcomed !>y Mr. 

Winston Gluircbill, iho British Premier, is 1>cing brought noaror by 
tho Anglo-Gcnnan War, by tho adversity of r>ritain shrewdly oxploiicd 
by tho ruling classes of the UiiiUhI Stales as the op|»otiuiitty for tlio 
exjiansion of "dollar iiiqierialiHin" ovor Ibo far sparnH ol the world. 
Clannico Strcil's Union Nan is an iinliculion of some vucb develop- 
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meiii His omission of any valciranoe to India in the sohemo ho has 
advertised exposes the mrkings of a mind that is blinded hy credal 
and oolonr oonoeits in slmtehing politieal and economic arrangemmits. 
We can pass by this scheme as we believe that no '*new order" in 
the world can Jbe established or be mode stable which ignored 
India or thought that India could be kept satisfied and contented 
as part of the **dependent empire" of the Anglo-American "Union". 
For the present war wiU be but an episode in the procession of 
international bitterness if it failed to settle the problem of "Have- 
got" and "Have-not** Powers. Ambitions of dofeatkl and "Have-not" 
Powers, the insulted self-respect of peoples, will start another confla- 
gration before the losses of the present one has been made up. The 
ruling classes of the modem world know this more than any body 
else. But as in the past, so in the present, they cannot halt the 
march of greed and pride. Teachings of religions, the experience of 
the futility of wars, did not teach our Aryan fore-fathers, filmed in 
the Ramalyana and the Mahabharata^ to behave bettor. The European 
and .'American peoples, those of the Soviet republics and of lapon, 
appear to he following the same round of foUy, to bo heading for 
the same sufferings and age-long fmstrations. 


Tikye-Stsaty 


Toddy when the European continent appears to be snaking under 
the tramp > 0 ! Germany's triumphant hosts, when Japan has been 
doing her ^st and worst to subdue C^na and 
estuhlish a "Greater East Asia"., we in India appear 
to be watching avents, descrihod in the Rama/i^tma 
and the MahoMiarata^ The causes of the disputes 
nidht have been •different, hut in methods of warfare, in the bitterness 
of warfare, la the sense of injustice and cruel u'rong, in the pride 
of power, the heroes of those unremomborod days did not differ much 
from the Hitlers, the MussoUnis and the Churcliills of the present 
.day. Modem iatexpretors of the Ramayaim and the Mahabharaift 
atoiies have told us that behind the slogans of right and justice 
uttered by the eomhatants of tliose days there wcuo matoriiU interests 
ior which they aaerifieed themselvos in such profusion. Today also 
we axe asked by the eombatants to suffer aiid sacrifice for the 
estahlishmeiit of "now orders" in Enropo, in Asia and in Africa. 
What the leaders of Uie Axu Powers — Germany, Italy and Japan — 
want, we know. Dritaia Uxrough the lips of Mr. Winston Churchill 
has not oared to give the world any hotter idea of her war aims 
than opposition to and destructioo of all that the European and 
Aablie dictatorships stood lor. Tho Axis Powers appear to dosiro 
that Britain, which has bossed over the world for about two 
bundled years, should aUow them to have a try at the same game. 
They do not make a secret of the fact that Britain stands faotwoon 
thA desixe and destiny ; that the United States by supporting 
Bdtain in this madness must share a part of the guilt for frastrat- 
ing a historie process. In the feasible of tho Axis Treaty s^nod 
in the morning of September S7, ,1940, is a ohartmr of the "now 
order of things calculated to prom^ and maiatam tiio luosiicrity 
and welfare of the peoidos epnoenied** (of Buropo and Gn^ator Ba«t 
Asia.) In Art. II Jaiian "rccognlsee and lespoets ilio Icadcrsiiip 
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of QeniMiiy uid Italy" in the European new order ; Germany and 
Itab leoogniae and leepeet the leadership of Japan" in the new order 
in Oiaater East Asia. Art. in of the treaty holds a threat of 
poli tic d, eoonomie and military means" which will be used if and 
when one of the oontraeting parties is attacked hy a Bower at 
present not inrolved in the European war ‘or in the Ghinese-Japaneee 
oonfliot" This Article has been interpreted as directed 
against the United States ; President Boosevelt has done so in a 
broadcast in the first week of January. 1941 : "the threat that if 

the United States interfered with or blocked a programme aimed 

at world control-— they (the Tripartite Powers) would unite in ulUmate 
action against the United States," 

Since those days men and women in the world have been specu- 
lating about the time apd place when and where Japan would make 
j • good this threat. British administrators who till the 

seethM dealing with had been asking us to 

Bsieh to British power on sea on land and in the air for 

the defence of India's frontiers awakened themselyes 
and wakened us to the danger that appeared to be approaching us 
from the east, from Japan. Speculations in the Press also became 
busy with regard to the possible moves of Japan. It was apparent 
that with her control of the Island of Hainan north-east and of ihe 
Spratley Island south-east of Indo-Chtna. Japan has established her 
dominance over the sea-route to Singapore. But "a graver aspect ol 
this business centres in Siam...'With the help of Buddhist propaganda. 
Siam has for some years revolved in the Japanese oibit". ( New 
8UAe%m^n& Nation). There has evolved in Burma also a "Fifth Column" 
through wm>m Japan has been irritating the fear in Borman hearts of the 
peaceful hordes of China who have been flooding into Burma. We have 
a certain feeling, however, that Japan would not be moving against 
Malaya or Burma before things got busy in the East Mediterranean 
and the British lost control over her s|)ecial possessions in and around 
this area — Egypt, the Sues Canal. Palestino, Iraq ; that Japan would 
not dare move her Navy so far away from her Home l^se.^ For. 
her Navy like that of Britain is her **life-line" ; she eannot risk it. 
The more possible moves are to be made through Indo-China and Siam. 

As soon as France fell in Europe Indo-China became a helpless victim 
to the aggression of Japan and Siam. The latter country demanded 
certain "frontier rectificatioDs" east of the river Mekong. 
The The French administration in Indo-China had to yield 

preHwlnary steps to this demand. It was given out that Japan 
had acted the part of an "honest broker" in 
this affair ; that the commission that she bad extracted from both 
the contestants has not been inconsiderable. From Indo-China she 
domandod the following : “virtual monopoly of Indo-Cbiim's production 
of rice ; rubber and coal : free-hand to ex^oit Indo-China*e natural 
roBourcos ; military garrison along the Chinese frontier (6.000 aoemd- 
ing to Japaneso reix)rt : 60.000 aeoording to Cliinese) : Japanese In- 
siHscturs at all Indo-Chinese custom houses; a naval base at ilia 
Ckiniranh Bay; dofonce i^onccssiotis at Saigon; air^^boses throughout 
Jiido-Cliiua." From Thailand (Siam) she demanded ; a Naval Base at 
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Hm Qalf of Shun lor % Heel ci 15 betUeehipe, emieeni end Mudluury 
etefli/' Xhe d^sgeteo rigned ae the threat was held that nnkM the 
te^^ were aeoepted navid units would go into action, and inyasion of 
boi(h the oonntries would follow. 

Jt does noK require much thought to understand that these Japanese 
aetitities are a threat to the certainties of existence to which India 
, ^ has got habituated during about the last two hundred 

eseiBiy A bow Annual Register^ we have discussed the various ways 

in which India has been influenced during the last 
forty years by Japan. During the first decade of this century Japan 
was the centre of hope of all the Astatic peoples ; and how since 
she occupied Korea and began to practise all the arts of expanding 
imperialism, she has suffered in the estimation of her fellow-Asiatics. 
This disillusionment may be due to the fact that we, Indians, looked 
on Japan through a halo of romance and idealism ; that without any 
experience of **high politics'* we fell easy victims to the slogans 

about Asiatic unity, about Japan anxious and ready to help fellow- 
Asiatics who lived under European domination. The ' rude shaking 
that we have received from Japan has, however, been a distinct boon. 
Wo have learnt that idealism docs not move State policy ; that 

group or national self-interest cannot afford to be guided by idealistic 

motives ; that an individual Japanese, an individual Briton, 

an individual Indian, an individual German can make the utmost 
sajorifice in defence of justice, but that none of the conglomeration of 
th^se individuals which are nations are capable of such idealistic 
conduct. Therefore is it that we can look with a certain amount of 
detachment on the conflicts and competitions between nations between 
**the Powers" of Europe, Asia and America ; and wo can prepare 
ourselves for the uncertainties of the *'new orders" that German, 
Anglo-American, Japanese or Soviet leadership has boon building up for 
the world. This may sound cynical. But this amount of cynicism 
or agnosticism is helpful in these hectic days in maintaining some sort 
of a l^lance, in looking at world- shaking events. 


We have dealt so far with developments, near and far. One 
enigma, however, remains which has defied the scrutiny of the most 
wise of statesmen, and the utmost curiosity of nows- 
^ol^thiT* papor correspondents. The Soviet dictator has been 
Sevtot enigma since August, 1939 when he allowed 

the Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the German 
Foreign Minister Bibbentrop to effect the Non-Aggression Pact. Since 
then the question has been repeatedly asked — ^who has gained by the 
Paet ? The Soviet has gained Poland, has been able to rope in 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia as units in the Soviet State ; has ^ined 
Bessarabia. Ail these territories she has gained without shedding a 
drop of blood, so to say. Her adventure in Finland has not hem 
as ereditable. But Germany has gained more. And when she stretched 
her bands towards Bumania and helped to disrupt this State by 
distributing chunks of Bumanian territory among her proteges — 

Hungary and Bulgaria — and forced her entrance into the Black Sea, 
gpecidations got busy with the reactions of the Soviet to this 
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German movomont towards tho East. It was assorted that tho Soviet 
eoold not tolorato this. But tho Soviet did tolorato it. It is diifi- 
colt ^ to imagiao that Gormany could do this trick without the 
connivance of tho^ Soviet, could siiort in tho waters of tho Black 
Sea without Soviet approval. A clauso 'in tho Busso-Gorman Non- 
Aggression Pact had spoken of tho signatorios remaining **in continuous 
touch with each other for consultation and in order to inform each 
other regarding quostions that concern their mutual interest.'* It 
is difficult to believe that tho Soviet did not have any interest in 
the changes in Bumania that havo made the Nazi and Soviet States 
near neighbours which, wo havo boon told, was tho one thing both 
wanted to avoid. 

History, recent history when Herr Hitler was cursing Communism 
with such gusto, doss not support tho thesis that tlio ruling classes 
, of tlio Boich and tlio Soviet wore at daggers* drawn 
other. Tho proilecossors of tho Nazis in 
ft Soviet help govornintmt of tho "Bopublic**, their military 

advisors, saw “Germany’s military rebirth" resulting 
from “a conjunction with Biissia", to quote General Schleicher who 
was for a short while Ghancoll^ of tho Gorman Bepuhlio ; ho was 
the predecessor of Von Papon ^vho made way for llorr Hitler. 
General Hans Von Soockt, tho creator of tho Boichswohr which form 
tho officers* cadre of tho German Army oven of to-day, was tlio 
moving spirit in helping to roach an understanding with the Soviet 
by the Ijroaty of Bappallo and tho Military Agreement of 1923. 
Chancellor Schoidomann revealed in tho Boichstag on Docombor IG, 
192G, that tho Boichwohr was enabled to maintain a special group 
which spent about seven croros of rupees every year for tho manu- 
facture of arms in tho Soviet in contravention of tho military clauses 
of tho Versailles Treaty. Gorman rearmament centres wore allowed 
to bo built by tho Soviet on her own soil. Over a hundred 

Boichwohr offTcors were given constant leave for special military 
duties in Bussia. Marshall Keitel, tho present Coimnandor-in-Chtuf 
of tho Gormany Army, was one of them ; Gpnoral liasso was 

another of tho loaders of tho pro-Bussian i)arty. 

This may appear as old history today. But oven as late 

as tho autumn of 1939, after tho present vrar had started, tho 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Viaclieslav 

Riitsis— Molotov, was as solicitious of German interests and 
'’artonal ol ^ Bontimonts. IIo proposed a “Mutual Assistance Fact" 
TcUlltarianIsm' Turkey. Such a Pact moans that if one of tho 

signatorios is attacked tho other is obliged to como to 

his aid. But M. Molotov insisted on an “oseaiX3 clause*’ that such a 
Pact “would not induce it to actions which might draw it into an 
armed conllict witii Germany". This history discredits tho ilmsis 

that the Boicii and tho Soviet have boon pulling away in 

opiiosito directions. It rather KiipiwrU tho statement made by 

one of tho most prominent of Hungarian radio commentators that “if 
tho UnitiMl States was tho arsenal of Democracy, Russia must now 
IxMsoino tho arsenal of Totalitarianisiii. Tlio^ ruling classc^ of the Soviet 
State cannot, it appears, oven now forget ‘all tho possible acts com- 
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miited by Britain" against their country. The appointment of 8ir 
Stafford Grippe as Britain’s ambassador at Moscow, the Soviet capital, 
has not realised all the hopes entertained. M. Molotov thinks it 
possibly does indicate a desire on the part of Britain to improvo 
relations botweoh the two countries." But this recognition has been, 
it appears, weakened by certain air activities. At the opening session 
of the 7th session of the Soviet Parliament on August 1, 1940, M. 
Mobtov referred to these without naming any namos. 

** late in March two foreign planes coming from the direction of Iran visiicrl 

the region of Baku. The Iranian Government deemed it iieccsflary to deny this 
fact, but the documents of the German White Paper threw siifncioiit light on tlio 
incident. The repeated dispatch of this rccoiinaisHnncc air craft could not aim at 
anything^ other than the comidication of our n lations with iieighix)uring (‘euntricR. 
Undesirable visits of air-craft to Baku and Batum were interpreted by us in this 
sense 

In the last volumo of the Annual Register wo drew attention to 
the discussion in the British Press going on in tho boginning of spring, 
1940, that tiio Soviet should bo invadod either from 
The Soviet— tho nortli through Finland or from tho south througli 
*®^"*r**i?”V* quoted the Sundag 2'imea as saying that 

peeee In^Sottthern “air.aids on Baku Horn advancod ix)int 9 in Mosul 
would, if successful, go near ending tho War and 

would bo a far less risky operation than an attack 

on the Siogtriod Lino." As wo writo, the wisdom of tho British 
Govornmont appears to have put a stop to this ripple of a brain 
wave. And Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afganistan, and India who aro 

noighbours of tho Soviet have been spared the extension of tho war 
inside their territories. Not ono of thoso countries could have liked 
this prospect. As it is, Germany is tho victor on tho European 

continent. The wonderful and magnificent defence put up by little 
Groooo against the Borne partner of tho Axis, the defeats inflicted on 
tho Italian Army in tho hills and dales of tho Greocian peninsula by 
tho small Grook Army, by its 100 aeroplanes, will have a place in 
world history. There cannot bo any manner of doubt that Britain 
was strengthening Greek resistance by the help of munitions ; it was 
given out that in Novembor, 1940, the Greek Government had 
allowed Britain to establish naval and air bases in the Island of 

Crete, less than 100 miles from the mainland of Greece. Tho 

oontinuing unsucooss of the Italian adventure in Greece, the possible 
opening up of # new front directed against Germany being organist 
by Britain in the isles of Greece which might be easily transferred 
to Greece — these developments will force Germany to intervene with 
oil her might in Greece. For, Germany cannot afford to have two 
fronts to fight against. This had been the one consideration that 
influenced the Nazi leaders to swallow their much-advertised . prejudice 
against Bolshevism, and enter into the Non-Intervention Pact on tho 
38rd of August, 1939, with the Soviet. The consideration that in- 
flnenoed the Bussian rulers was that on no account and under no 
oirenmstanees will they allow their country to get entongbd in the 
present war— on imperialist war according to their view of things— 
though it is difficult to brget the fact that the Busso-German Pact hastened 
this war by assuring Germany immunity from any attack from 'the eaet. 
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Russia's benovolent noutrality has kept western Asia free from the 
distractions, the dangers and the losses of war. We who live in 
the middle of southorn Asia also enjoy the fruits of this policy*— for 
how long only the future can say. 

But this freedom from external danger has not made our country 
and people happy. Internally we have hcen quarreling with one 
, - anf'thor — Hindu and Muslim, Bengalee and Beharee, the 

Tamilian and the Andhra ; the rulers of the Indian States 
in India apprehensive of their privileges, threatened by the 

rising tide of democratic feeling, of a feeling for the 
bettor distributiou of tvoalth and the amenities of life. 
Ill successive volumos of the In'iian Annual Jlcfiister we have 
been trying to understand and explain the many forces, personal and 
impersonal, that have been ro$])onsihio for cmhittoring human relations 
ill India. Wo have tried to trace t)io cmergenco of an all-India 
feeling that would build a new unity in India through **the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible 
race, creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country", 
to quote the words of the first Brosident of the Indian National 
Congress, W. C. Bonrurjea (Woouiesh Cliandra Bonnerjoa). In this 
field of noble work there have been many labourers belonging to 
every community in India. In many directions their work has boon 
crowned with success. But the success lias not been as complete as 
tho pioneers of the Congress had dreamt of. The “prujudico" born of racial or 
credal or provincial or linguistic diilcrenccs has hy a curious trick gained 
tho upper hand in India to-day, and threatens to start a “civil war" in 
the country. Througli tho Press and on tlio platform tlioro has loon 
resounding all over India the cry that India was no nation, that in 
theory and in fact, she has been never a nation ; that in India 
there could he a Hindu nation, a Muslim nation, a Dravid nation ; 
that there can ho only Hindustan or Pakistan or Dnividistan or 
Shikhistan — not India one, whole, and indivisible. Tho controvorsy 
lashed hy theso separatist conceits and slogans hiis boon as vigorous 
during these six irr;nths (,Julv--Doccinhcr, IIMO). Tlio demand of tho 
Muslim League embodied in the Lahore resolution suggesting a division 
of India into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones has eroaiod a “civil 
war" mentality in tlic country. Kven so Kcdute and solicr u [lublio 
man as Sir Sivaswainy Iyer of Mariras has been led to dcclaro that 
Ibis division would bo resisted at the cost of a civil war. 

In tho rising temper of comniunalisrn men of good will aro being 
pushod aside. But tliey have not boon yielding place without a 
struggle. During the period wo have been dealing with 
many of the Convocation Addresses delivered to the 
•ddmtet different Universities the theory of tho Hindus and 
Muslims of India being separate nations has Ixien 
challenged by the majority of tho speakers. At tho Osmania University 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of tho Fofloral 
Court of India, drew pointed attention to the danger of accentuating 
this “civil war" mentality, and for a warning asked us to romonibor 
the suffering and misery of ISth century India, to look to China 
where the absence of “a strong and powerful Coniral Government" 
10 
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has entiiled intense human misery. At the Muslim University 
(Aligarh) Sir Sultan Ahmed spoke of the unwisdom of making muob 
of the cultural differences between Hindus and Muslims* And ho 
reached the bed-rock of Indian life when he declared : 

**Tbore is no gainsaying the fact that racially and ^itically we are all 
Indians ; we breathe the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inheii* 
tors of the same old proud civilisation our destinies are linked together.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari at the Bombay University reached a higher 
India's sense of altitude of thought when he utilized the highest 
nnlfy behind the generalisation of moderen science and of ancient 
phenomenal world knowledge and wisdom to re-emphasise the unity 
that has been In(lia*8, from before historic times : 

*The lOih century belief in the permanent diversity of elements has been 
discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and opposed to 
each other. 'I'he belief in the supreme Unity behind the phenomenal world is a 
very ancient maxim of Indian thought. From it sprang the principle of res^t for 
all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country has been ths 
mating place of all the great religions and the great cultures of the world...... 

Unr country, by the assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great 
religions, is the one place where such an outlook ( 'enlightened religions outlook” ) 
is most likely to be developed.” 

But in the temper and mood in which the conlrovertialists wars 
during these months, there was little chance of people being moved 
by such idealism. The m.ajority of thorn refused to accept the purpose 
of Indian history as described by Sir Akbar Hydari. They were 
aftor material interests in the pursuit of which they could not afford 
to have the native hue of thoir resolution sickbed over with the 
palo cast of such thoughts. The publication in the Indian Press d 
the corrospondcnce that had passed between Mr* Jinnah And Lord 
Linlithgow and his Private Secretary, Mr. Laithwaite, during the period— 
February 24, 1940 to September 1940 — threw a vivid light on the 

'*communal pi'oblom’* as it was described in the pamphlet entitled 
Comm u ml Hnrmovij written by Percival Spear (Oxford University Plress) : 

*' The British stands by in anxious helplessness, with do plan of Ita own 

beyond beseeching the imrtics to agree, and promising to imnlempnt an agreement 
which it seems impossible to achieve.” 


This coiTcspondonco may be accepted as representative not only of 
the Muslim League mind but of the * communal mind" all over the 
country, irrespective of its many differences. There it 
°° attempt on the part of Mr. Jinnah to minimise the 
elal Goverumenta znany differences that stood between the Hindu and 
the Muslim of India in building a free State in this 
country. He is cynically frank in showing that he is out to be given 
places of power and patronage by Lord Linlithgow in the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India. In course of the ''rough note'* 
prepared by liim of the points disoussed between His Exoellenoy and 
tho Muslim League leader on June 27, 1940. and sent to Mr. Laithwaite, 
Mr. Jinnah made the following demand : 


’"J'bat the Executive Council of the Vi^y ihonld be enlarged within Um 
frame-work of the pxemt constitution end esietiog few. the additiimel number le 
lie settled by further fisouaito. it underetood that the Muebm lepreseeli* 
tivci mutt be cqael to that of ^e Hindni if the Gongxets comet in, otherwln 
they ehouW luit the YuMtf of addlHooel mem^ ae It it obviom that the melo 
burden and the cesponaibilitj will be borne by the Mwliai to that i — ” 
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In the Provinoes where Section 93 of the GoTemment of India 
Act has to operate* Non-official Advisers should be appointed ; **the 
majority of the Non-Official Advisers should be lepresentatives of the 
Mussalmans." In the proposed War Council consisting of not less 
than 15 members, the association of the Flincea can 1^ secured. In 
this Council also *'ihe representation of Muslim India must be equal to 
that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in ; otherwise they should 
have the majority.*' Finally the Muslim League should choose the 
Muslim representatives to the War Council, to the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, and the additional Non-Official Advisers of the 
Provincial Governors. 


T iftb Linlithgow, however, appoara to have been 

nniible to unable to accept these Muslim Liague overturos with 

this demand^ dangerous implications. In the letter dated Cth 

July. 1940, he made this clear. 

''There is, however no qucettoii of reB|K>nRil>itity falling in greater or less 

degree on any particular section. Itesi^onsibiliiy will be tliat of CTOvcrnor-Ociieral- 

in-Council as a whole, such persons cannot be the nominees of any political 

parties, '• 

We think that Mr. Jinnah invited this rebuff. Ho had forgotten 
reality, encouraged thereto by his feeling that the Muslim League and 
the Indo-British Government were as "confident friends". Oihorwisa 
he could not have written in his first letter dated February 24« 1940, 
the following friendly remonstrance : 

We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over-anxious 
about the interests of oilier communities. It has never been our desire to unjustly 
barm any community ” 


Mr. Jinnah in this correspondence did not care to mention the name 
of the AU-India Hindu Mahasahha which claims to represent the 
nt j u 1 . ui. feelings and sentiments, to defend the interests, of the 
Hindu community of India. In this lie has been less 
ignored realist that he claims to lie. His assurance 

that the Muslim Lcaguo had no desire to unjustly 
harm any community has been taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the AlMndia Hindu 
Mahasahha, held on September 22, 1940, a few resolutions were passed. One 
of the resolutions recognised that the present war has offered opportunity "for 
the general militarisation of the Hindus, and for the organisation of the 
system of India on sound and up-to-date modern linos, so that India be 
converted into a self-contained defence unit." 


It also expressed willingness "whole-heartedly to work out the 
schemes of the expansion of the Viceroy's Executive 
Mahalubh Council and the War Advisory Council"— hut "on 
denand* honourable terms of equity and justice". And in the 
next clause it indicated the lines of this equitable 


and just policy — that 

'*in view of the reported undcratandlnii; between the Viceroy and the Muslim 
l^giie that the I.^uue would lie given 2 ( two ) eeats on the pro| o»ed rxKiidrd 
Executive Council and 5 ( five ) seals in the proiioprd Wsr Advisory Council, the 
Hindu Msbsasbha claims reprcMntslioti of G ( six ) seats on the extended F^iectii- 
ive Council and 15 ( fifteen ) aests on the War Advisory Council oo the 
population biuna*' 
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Piiblie men in India, leaders of public feeling and opinion in India 
who wore outside the Indian National Congress, the Ali)-India Hindu 
Natloiial Mahasabba, the All-India Muslim League and the 
GovarnBient National Libernl Federation, liavo also been applying 

*W|ioBsible to their minds to the solution of tho political deadlock 

the Crewa" ^ India. They have differed from these organisations 

in certain of tho principles and policies that guide and seek to give 
practical shape to India's present and future. But in one thing they 
and representatives of tho organisations named above appear to be 
agreed that only a united demand can bend tho British Government 
to surrender power, only a united effort can organise the forces and 
resources of tho country for the success of the war into which the 
British Imperial Government has thrown India. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of Allahabad may bo accepted as a representative of this feeling 
and opinion. In a statement made through the Press in tho second 
week of December, 1940, he recalled tho suggestion he had made in 
May last about the way in which "a minimum amount of agreement" 
could be reached amongst ihe various political parties in India con- 
tending for their respective share of political power. This could be done 
by the setting up of a "National Government." Sir Tej Bahadur explained 
the nature of this "National Government" — it might lie a Government 
responsible to the Legislature or to the Crown. In tho then existing 
circumstances of the country he did not put forward the idea of a 
"National Government" responsible to the Legislature, particularly 

"because no responsible government could be formed in the 
true constitutional sense of the word upon the existing franchise and 
with important elements kept out of the Legislature." In his December 
statement Sir Tej revived his May suggestion with the important 
amendment added that tbo "National Government" should have a 
majority of Indian members, and that the Defence portfolio should be 
in charge of an Indian. 

He appears to have laid special stress on the Defence problem, and on 
an Indian member being in charge of Defence. Ho felt so strongly on the 
matter that he suggested that llie appointment of the 
**"^M*on Indian Indian member should coincide in time "with the 

DetonM'Meniber advent of the jiiew Connrmnder-in-chief, or even 

before** (Italics ours). The reasons for this insistence 
he stated frankly : 

"the morol effect of that on the imaginniion of tlic people will be immenfic, 
and in my opinion, the Government by agrmng to it. will be reviving the faith of 
the country, and removing the sense of frustration which, in the last analysis, 
la affecting ine entire psychology of the country.” 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was not particular with regard to the name 
whioh the proposed "war period" institution should be known by — call 
it "National Government", "National Executive" or 
Council” ; he was conceraed "to give it in 
prapotala substance tho character of a "National Government". He 
was not satisfied with Lord Linlithgow’s 8th of August 
proposals, and the spirit and shape of the commentary on these by 
the ^rotary of State for India in his speech made in the House of Commons 
a week later. He noted particularly that the emphasis laid on "political 
leaders joining as individuals" entitled one "to conclude that t^ idea 
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o( collMtive rMponeibility was rulod out in the absenoe of the agree- 
ment in principle" between tlie British Government and the Indian 
people, between the various classes, groups and parties among Indians, 
This absence of agreement has been laid at the door of the 
Indian National Congress for refusing to follow Lord Linlithgow and 
Coiima A advisers into their" policy of making India a 

participant in the present war without caring to 
■elf-reipeet consult Indian opinion. British publicists and public 
men have been busy misrepresenting Congress atti- 
tude in this matter. The Jifniad Tahh\ the London Quarterly, has 
been least unfair in describing tlic developments that forced the Con- 
gress into this attitude. In its September (1940) number a writer 
of a survey of “The British Commonwealth at War" made observa- 
tions that can be accepted as a representation fairly accurate not 
only of the Congress attitude but of Nationalist India's attittude. 
He said that the Congress' was the only note tliat did not accord with the 
general chorus of approval said to have boon raised in India of the 
stand of the British Government in the defence of what John 
Priestly has called ‘‘that indefinity called democracy." But the 
Round Table writer was constrained to admit that 


even that note might never have been Bounded if only means could have 

l)een found for obtaining the assent of poUtically'inindcd India to the inevitable 
dei’isioii to go to war. As it was. the crieis caught India when she was still 
standing on the threshold of Dominion Status, so that while all the Dominions 
were free to choose. India was committed to war by a constitutional procedure 
m'hich, though legally correct, provided for no (fonsultatioii of the Indian people. 
Tliat was bound to Aliront the self-respect of Indian nationalists, since Uie essence 
of nationalism is the claim to a footing of equal freedom in the society 
of nations.” 


Judged by the standards set up by the writer in the quotation 
made above, the British Government and its "subordinate” brauch 
— the Government in India — havo failed on every 
"Moral” loss count. We do not refer to the material loss to 

Britain Britain having to caiTy on a world-wide war with a 

disorganised India, with an unreconcihsd India. The 
moral loss has been incalculable. The Hound Taftle has acknowledged 
that Britain has lost "the moral influence such (Indian) support 
would have in the eyes of the world.” Perbaps, the Britisher has 
lost the capacity to appreciate tliis loss, this moral loss, as Gandhiji 
suggested. The Britisher is extraordinarily bravo in the battle-field ; 
but he lacks bravery to take risks in tlio moral domain ; has the 
latter "any place in IBritish politics ?” — asked Gandhiji. 


During this period t)»e major part of British propa- 
ganda to discredit the Congress has been done by Mr. Amery, 

Secretary of State for India. In speeches made in 
ResponiibJlIty for Houso of Commons and outside ho was at pains 

*** *eoncelu” * demand made by the Congress 

for the recognition of India’s independence by the 

British Government is unrepresentative of Indian sentiment. In his 

14th August (1940' speech explaining the virtues of Lord Linlithgow's 
proposals of a week earlier he spoke of the constitutional deadlock 
in India as "not so much between His Majesty's Goyemment and 
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a ooQfentient Opposition m between the main dements in India’s 
national life.” He spoke of “the great Muslim community ninety 
millions strong”, the difference between whom and their Hindu Idlow 
country-men “goes deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
India..*...” : he^ spoke of “the great body of what are known as the 
Scheduled Castes who fed that as a community they stand out- 

side the main body of the Hindu community which is represented 
by the Congress.” This was an old brief from which Mr. Amery 
spoke, himself giving the newly found “Scheduled Castes” a place 
in it. About thirty-two years back it was got ready for Lord Morley 
when “separate electorates” were injected into the Indian constitution. 
Introducing his India Bill “honest John” had spoken as follows : 

*The difference between Mohammsdanism and Hinduism is not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
tradition, in histor:^, in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
constitute a community.*’ 

The verdict of history in thus exciting out of the unconscious 
life of India all the separatist conceits and ambitions will not be 
more complimentary to British politicians than what has been passed 
on Anglo-Irish relations. The new Statesman d: Nation (London) 
anticipated this historical verdict when it wrote that the assurance 
to the minorities, to the Muslims and the Princes, that they would 
not be handed over to any Government whose authority they chose 
to deny gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian demo- 
cracy'* to these interests. 

**It repeats exactly what was said with fatal results to Ulster. It may well be 
that coercion would be unnecessary or impossible. But need we have said so with 
the solemnity of a pledge ?'* 

In “the charter of intransigence” given to minority interests in India, Mr. 
Amery did not make much of the protection of British interests stabilize in 
India under the guise of “India Ltds.” In his 20th of November speech in 
the House of Commons he suggested a lurid picture of an independent 
India bereft of the “use of British work in the Indian Aray, of 
the British troops now in India and the main body of British Air 
Force while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British 
Navy". He suggested the reply to the question asked of the House 
whether it would be prepared to 

**...put these forces in India at India’s disposal without assuring itself o! some 
guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces both in India’s external relations 
and in her internal administration ?” 

The quotatieciB made above from Mr. Amery’s two speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons describe the insoluble problems 
that India must slove if she ever hoped to attain 

81^b Statehood in the modern world. As Mr. Spear said 

‘India First’* Britain has nothing to contribute towards their solution 
except an “anxious helplessness”, as useless as it is 
irritating. It is, therefore, that Mr. Amery’s speech, made at Foyle’s 
liuncheon on the 2lBt of December (1940) where he commended the 
watchword of India Firsts did not carry any message of hope to 
distracted India— distracted by a European war into which she had 
he&a pushed, distracted by communal controversies, distracted by 
official officiousness that complicated rather than simplied matters. Mr. 
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Anory's Binoerity in commending this wiioh-woxd may not be questioned ; 
Ids eloquent wo^s may have had the trne ring. 

**By India I mean India as a whole. India as naluie and history have shaped 
her. India with her infinite ▼arieiy and tinderlyina unity. India as she is today, 
and as we wish her to be in the years to come.” 


But these eloquent words carried hardly any weight with those 
amongst the Muslims of India whom the **patronage" of the British 


A Muslim 

Ms 


bureaucracy had emboldened to act against nature 
and history. A section of these assembled in the 
Working Committee of the United Provinces Muslim 
League “read with alarm and serious misgivings** Mr. 


Amery's suggestion of the slogan— indtVi First — and its malign influence 
on “the demand of the Muslims for separate Zones." These men 


went further ; in thoir wisdom they declared that 


*'Ialaro First’ is the only slogan for Mnalims. and they can never accept or 
countenance any political slogan which conflicts with Muslim political and religious 
sentiments.*' 


The argument between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
is sought to be displayed as really the result of differences between 
the Indian and the Indian. It has proved to be 
Pandox el the unending. But all the subtlety employed has failed to 

■ttnatloii black-out “the paradoxical situation by which India, 

afi part of the British Empire, is being forced to 
fight for democracy, wliile being informed that she is not yet ready 
to enjoy its privileges’* — {New York Times). It is the refusal of the 
Indian National Congress to be side-tracked into reommunal bickerings 
that has saved a certain amount of dignity to this controversy. The 
Congress that has been blamed for creating the dead-lock in India 
took the initiative on July 7, 1940, in showing a way out of it lu 
Working Committee declared that the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of India was the only solution of the 
problem ; that “as an imm3diate step in giving effect to it 

**A pTOvUional National Government ihould be conaiituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed oa a transitory meaaitre, ahould be auch aa to command the 
confidence of all the elected elemenU in the Central Lrgialature. and acenre the 
cloaeat co-operation of the Beaponsible Oovernmeota in the provineea.’* 


It was not merely for the satisfaction of political 
ambitions that this constitutional device was suggested. 
The Working Committee hoped thereby to play a part 
in meeting the immediate demands of the international 
situarion. It gave expression to the hope that 

■*11 these measure! are adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw In its 
fnll weight in the efforts for the effective organisation of the defence of the 
country.’* 

This resolution of the Working Committee was ratified by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its meetings held at Poona on July 27 
and 28, 1940. In confirming the Wardba Statement issued by the 
Working Committee on June 21, 1940, the All-India Congress Committee 
decided “to take a path which was different from the iimmnost 
yearnings of one who had been the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the OoDgress all these twenty years.*. It did so by dedaring that 
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** While the Conp;tcm must adhere etrirtly to the principle of non-violence in 
the etrngKlc for iiHlcpcndcncc, it is unable, in the prea^t circumetanoes, to declare 
that the priacii>le ehotild be extended to Free India’s national defence.” 

This rosolution does not ctonrly explain all the motives that 
influenced the highest executive of the Congress to make this **Qew 
CoBfress "not deiiarturo." These are made clear in the si^ochos and 
an luStitiitien for stiitomonts of ^Congress leaders. In initiating tlie 

organising world proceedings of the Poona meetliig of the All-India 

OongiosB ^Committee the President, Maulana Abui Kalam 
Azad, doclarod that their organiKation was **plcdged ,to win the political 
indopjndenco of the country"; it was **not an institution for organising 
world p'jace.*’ The prossuro of external and internal complications 
has forced iliis recognitiun, and the Maulana Saheb could '*honestly” 
say that the vast majority of * Congressmen could not go as far as 
G audhiji wanted thorn to go ; ho admitted that it was “a weakness 

on our part" which we shared “with the entire hiiinanity". Sri 

Chakravarti Itajagopalachari wlio was credited with da^afting the Con- 
gress resolution and carrying the majority of the Working Committee and 
of the All-India Congress Oomniittoo against the opposition of “orthodox" 
Gandhitos as llahu llajondra Prasad, was more explicit and concrete 
ill explaining the inwardness of the Congress resolution. He expressed 
himself with a frankness that required more thin courage in the 
existing tension of fooling and estrangement, of suspicion of each others 
boiut-Jhfv.^ that character i/icd Indo-llritish roliiti^ms. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Taniharan Christian College Union (.Toly 19) he said tliat 

the Congress would ho winding up its aspirations for the people of 

India, be giving uv> its claims for assuming the actual functions of 
govorninent on behalf of the people, if India should declare that 
“she shall have no use for the use of vioUuico" ; that would only be 
making the Congress, instead of the iustrumont of Indian Nationalism in 
attaining \>olitical freedom that it is today, the “torch bearers of a new life 
or missionaries of a now reform of the whole world tlio demand or expec- 
tation that the Congress should extend “non- violence, for tho first time and 
immodiately, to the field of national dcfonco, internal peace or against external 
aggression", could not V)o fulfilled ; it was “not a rcs])onsibility which 
the Working Committee of tho Congress felt they wore equal to tho 
task of under taking." 

Tho most significant of tho statements made hy him was however 
the following that occurred in a Press statement dated July 22, 1940 : 

"The dcrinration of freedom that wc demand docs not mean a withdrawal from 
the Dritish plan of defence.” 

This was a concession to tho needs of British Imperialism that was 
not easy for an Indian public man to make, by a man who had resigned 
Indian froMlnm^- dignity and responsibility of leading the Ministry 

not “a withdrawal in Madras as a protest against the war policy of 
fromBdtIita plan” the British Government. To agree to align tho 
of delence defence policy of India by tlie side of Britain’s far- 
flung empire was taking away much from the contents of national 
independence which in ono shape or other the Congress has boon 
demanding from the British Government ; this interpretation of the 
Congress demand recognised that the British Imperial General Staff 
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would be accepted as the guide of the General Staff of "free India** ; 
il may be said to have conceded the demand of Mr. Amery for 
guarantees'* about the use or misuse of British troops retained in India 
after the arrival of ''Dominion status", made in his speech of November 
30, 1940. This mood of sweet reasonableness was not confined to 
the Congressmen of the Deccan alone who are believed to be 
adepts in constructive statesmanship, and* are said to be critical and 
impationt of the destructive idealism of Aryavarta. Sardar Bfljiavbhai 
Patel was as anxious to accept ro8pon8i))ility for government. In a 
speech (July 19, 1940) made to the students of the S. L. D. Ai:lbs Oolloge 
of Ahmodabad, he confessed that as representatives of constituencies 
they could not shirk "the responsibility of meeting external attaolm or 
internal disorder" ; that they were prepared to resort to "violence" in 
meeting half-way, more than half-way, the violence of external enemies 
and the disturbers of internal peace. 

Even Gandhiji in course of a statement made on October 5, 1940, 
giving an impression to the public of his interviews with Lord 
, Linlithgow during the previous week, the last week 

from September, was considerate to the difficulties of 

Linlltligow cabinet Britain. Ho told Ilis Excellency in the plainest words 
lx>ssiblo that "the Congress had no desire to mount 
to power at the expense of a single national interest". Lord Linlithgow 
**will, therefore, have no oppoHiiion from the Conf'resa if he forma a cabinet 
compoaed of rcprcacntalivcR of diiTercni pariica. l*bc CoHf;re8B vrould be ronlcnt 
to be ill the o)i|K)8ition so far as the war effort is roiicoriicd and so long as the 
Government machinery bos to subserve imperialist ends." 

This was putting the coping-stone on the structure of "compromise 
with British imporialism". To make things easy for Loni Linlithgow’s 
August offer Sri Chakravarti Jlajagopalachari had 
SiciS?”* during the last week of August, 1940, made a "s|wrt- 

Pramiar offer" through a London daily to ilio British 

Government and indirectly to tho "niinoritios" of 
India. lie docliired that ho would persuade the Congress to agree to 
his new proiiosal that in foriniiig tho "provisional National Government 
•••at tho centre", tho suggestion made at tho Poona mooting of tho All- 
India Congress Committee, the All-India Muslim League would be 
choosing the Premier who would form his own Ministry. In making 
this proposal it w'as iiopod that Congress disinterostednosB in the 
comiiotition for i»ow'cr timt had ensued in India would ho recognised 
by friends and foes alike, and tho British Oovernmont would be 
able to enlist a not inconsideraido pro}X)riion of Indian Nationalist 

opinion on its side. The Press in India grew enthusiastic over this 
offer. The Sfar of Jjifh'a, tho Calcutta Muslim daily, soisod upon the 
core of the offer made in the spirit of Zagloul Pasha in his dealings 
with the small Coptic minority of ]*3gypt, and opined that 

“The offer is interpreted in rcfponsibic roliiirsl and official rirclet as having 
placed the entire future of India in the bands of ibe Minoritwa thus even cutting 
the ground from under the feet of the firilish Govtrnmrnt, who declared that the 
minorities question alionld be Miisfactorily set tied. If the Muslim Lmgtie aocepts 
the offer, then it is considered that the British Government will have no alter- 
native hilt to accept the settlement and proc*erd wiili the catablishmcnt of a National 
Govemment at Centre." 

Nether did the British Government nor did the Muslim Lsague 
U 
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lake advantage of the Bajagopalaohari offer as a means of resolving 
the politioal deadlock in India ; Gandhiji's more 
positive assnratioe to Lord Linlithgow has remained 
unrecognised and nnused. We have not been aUe 
to get at any reason that influenced the British 
Government and the Muslim League to reject out of hand these over- 
tnies from the side of the Congress leaders. The Muslim League position 
was indicated in the quotations mode from the Jinnah-Linlithgow 
correspondence ; it wanted a majority representation in the Governor- 
General's extended Executive Council, in the Adviserships of the Pro- 
vincial Governors where the Congress Ministries had resigned and in 
the War Advisory Council. Herein the British bureaucracy could not 
accommodate and oblige their *<sonfidont friends". On the part of the 
Government in their much-advortisod August proposals there was 
vagueness all along. None of the Indian loaders could definitely say 
after their interviews with Lord Linlithgow what the total strength 
of his Executive Council would be ; His Excellency appeared to have 
mentioned the number 11 ; they could not toll how the portfolios 
would bo distributed and assigned to representatives of the different 
parties tliat would agree to take part in the administration. Of course. 
Mr. Amory spoke grandiloquently of them as coming to the Govemor- 
Genoral's Executive Council, **not as more advisors, but as ministers 

responsible for departments of State, and in such numbers as to 

constitute a substantial majority over the European members 

Ho did not toll us how this arrangement would differ from the 
present one. Ho did not care to elaborate his thesis ^to whom would 
these '^ministers" be '^responsible" ; if they remained as the members 
of the Executive Council at present are "responsible" to the Governor- 
General and through him to the Secretary of State for India and 
through the latter to the British Cabinet, to the Parliament of 
Groat Britain, and ultimately to the Britis^ people — the August propo- 
sals would be no improvement. He also talked of a principle 
inspiring the proposals which, once taken, "remains" — the principle 
that "the Viceroy’s Council must consist of a majority of elected 
members." Mr. Amory wivs talking on November 20th 1940, on this 
theme. The questions naturally arise — why could not ho. why could 
not the British Cabinet, act on this principle when a month and a 
half earlier, on October 5th. Gandhiji had issued the statement that 
there would be no "opposition from the Congress" if Lord Linlithgow 
eould "form a Cabinet composed* of representatives of different par- 
ties*' ? Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru's proix>8al made in May. 1940, and 

reiterated in December. 'h(^ put forward the same principle of 

action, of a "National Government" in India "res|X)nsible to the 

Crown". Why has nothing been done to implement it, to give it 
constitutional shape and form ? Gandhip's assurance had relieved, or 
ought to have, the British bureaucracy of any apprehension of 
pressure from the Congress. Why did tliey not utilise this relief for 
organising their war activities in India with a certain appearance of 
all-India support ? What has become of Mr. Amory's proud assertion 
that if. unfurtunat*4y, oven the non-Congress parties in India f a i le d 
to accept the August offer, "Lord lAnlitligow will, of course, still go 
ahead " ? Where has the going aheacl led India to ? 
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'P*"*^**" for their imver 
te^ea. It u difBenlt to beliere that aoy individtial, Indian or Britiih 
»».— ^ 1 — VO* responaible for twisting the prooesses of a’ 

Mit aasataaes” roooneiUation ; that tho eonoeit, ambition or sheer 
•tAe^Iadtaa wiong-headednees of any .individnal oonld halt a step 

kmascney that meant bo much to bo 'many millionB of peot^ 

u t.- A ^VPed in one of the major cHbob of 

hnman tastory. Gandhiji has given ns a cbaraoter-sketoh of the 
promt Governor-General on whom has been thrown the duty of 
rtraightening out the tangled relation betweon India and Britain. 

*PP“" “ot receptive" ; he appears to be "unbending"! 

upheld by a belief m the correctness of his judgment”, and having 
u usual...... no faith in that of nationalist India." Gandhiji t.Ki«ir. 

mood or attitude lx>rd Linlithgow reproBented the 
British bureauci^ whom the exercise of autocratic powers for about two 
oentunes has disabled for any act of high stotesmanship that could 
apped to the imagination, that could transform foes into friends. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu had described them as “wooden”, os “inelastic** • 
Gandhiji'a criticism, taking Lord Linlithgow’s as the type of the mind 
that 18 enthroned on the seats of tho mighty at Dolhi-Bimlo, was moro 
devastating. Lord Linlithgow has “amaaing confidence'*. 

"HjB does not believe in a genileniMi’s or any other agreement. 1 havn 
Gandlil-lrwln Pact, BriliHh aatropa decided Uiat ibere 
^wld be no more pacta. Whatever they wanted to do. they ahould ^ 
latto^ ^ “ bonndleia aclf aaauranct. 

H this analysis of the mind of the higher British hureauciacy 

in India bo oorreot--Edward Thompson’s pamphlet*-J?^tAf India 

Fair of new mind supplies clues to the correctness of this judgment—* 
la me direetataa then we are led to the conclnsion that the 

boundless seU-assurance’’ of the British buieancraoy 

stands between a India and a Britain, the 

^reconciled and the latter with rings of dangers surrounded ; that this 
faonndless selt-assuranoe” does “not" enoUe it to “give" to any 
doss or group or party in India "any real and substantial shore in 
the anthority of the Government at the Centre", to quote words bom 
^ glutton passed at the meeting of the Council of the 
Muslim Leegne held at Bombay on September 29, 1940. Om 

impression is for otherwise of the see-eaw of negotiotiems hdween 
Lord Isnlithgow end the various party leaders that has 
on sines the first week of September, 1989, when His Exeelleocy 
called India to play a port worthy ot her {dace among the giert 
nations and historio dvilisations of the world.” More ^ao 
months have gone by since then, and the only contribution towards 
the sdntion of tiie "Indian problem" that bos be«i made by the 
British bnteanetaey of which Mr. Amery is head in 
Ixwd Linlithgow in India bos hem "merely to dwell on danger and 
feed panic and terror”, to quote the es-PKmier of Madras. Mothing 
has been done to cell up the "sinrit ot joy Snd pride end a om.’!!? 
of fulfilment of the notioBal stni^ and a recklessness of individiial 
eiistence and comforts" — the sprit that enables "men to strive and 
sacrifice to their utmost capacity”. The poliey of the Goremmeat 
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has reduced Ipdians to the role of an audience watching what is 
being represented as a “crusade" for the defence of right and world 
democracy. The leaders of Indian opinion and life have almost liocn 
prevented from ashing thoir people “to make this war their own 
cause." It is* not “boundless solf>assurance" that has inspired this policy 
of the Government hut a fear that the admission of “resiionsiblo" Indians 
into the holy of thoir holies where policies were made would create 
such a disturbance there tliat oven the little that they have been 
doing for tlie organisation of war activities in India would get 
disarranged. It is fear of new men and new minds in the directorates 
of the Government of India that has been resiK)nsible for the failure 
of Lord Linlithgow to induce “represontativo Indiana" to join his 
Executive Council even after the Congress had assured him of its 
'^benevolent neutrality." This failure has Ixien sought to ])0 covered 
up by all the subtlety of propaganda learnt in the school of high 
politics, a subtlety that could trip oven President Wilson during 
1918 and 1919. 


For the success of such a propaganda all the separatist conceits 
and tendencies in India, now and old, have been allowed to assert 
tlioir claims, to undo the work of political unity on 
which British administrators have been taking pride 
for moro than a century. In successive volumes of 
the Annual Jiegider wo have tried to trace the 
inspiration and growth of these separatist ambitions. The latest to 
step into the arena with its demands has popped up from beyond 
historic times. Wo find it framed in a resolution passed at the 15th 
session of the South Indian Liberal Federation lield dining the last 
week of August, 1940-^ the resolution wliich demanded that for the 
cultural and economic development of Dravidians the province of 
Madras, “essentially tho homo of Dravidians", should be “constituted 
as a separate adininistrativo unit under tho direct supervision of tlio 
Secretary of State for India." Thoro is a soH of poetic justice in 
tho “minorities" of India standing as stumblir.g-blocks to that unity 
of effort when tho fate of the British Empire stood in such danger. 
It is tho result of a policy, temporarily successful but ultimately 
disastrous. Ireland is a standing monument to tho discredit of this 
policy ; India threatens to bo another. 


Disappointed with the attitude of tho British bureaucracy, as 
explained by Lord Linlithgow, Gandhiji returned from Simla. He had 
gone there to have certain of his “doubts as to cer- 
~ili?*lnSvWiuir British Government" dissolved through 

verjtts Uie State discussioui “The Viceroy would not bo drawn into 
a discussion" of tho British argument about the 
“minorities", because it was a “matter of high policy not admitting 
of argument." Then w'as raised the “issue of freedom of speech". As 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India had been 
broadcasting that the whole of India 'was “voluntarily helping tho war 
effort", it became necessary to put the claim to the tost. Tho Con- 
gress claim was that vast majority of tlie iKroplo of India were 
not interested in it." This was ^so to ho put to the test. This 
could ho done by allowing iteoplo to “give full exiu-cssion to thoir views 
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in rdation to war effort provirled only that suoh expression was fully 
non-violent." Tliis would be putting “the war party and tho non-war 

party on an equal footing.’* Ijovd liinlithgow could not accept the 

validity of this plea ; ho was preiHircd to extend the **siioci:il treat- 
ment" accorded to tlio **eonscientious olijcclor" by tho laws of the 
United Kingdom to "tho Indian olqcctor, either to all war as suoh, 
or to the participation of India to tho present war." This *'8l>ecial 
treatment" absolved "tho cctiHcicniious olijoctor" fi*ani tho duty of 
fighting, and even allowed him to profess his faith in public ; but 
he was “not ixirmittcd to carry Ins opposition to tlio length of 

endeavouring to i)crsiiado others, whether soMiers or munition workers, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontiniio their elTurt." Gandhi ji 
argued that conditions in India wore dilTc rcnt : hero it should bo 
open to all “to deliver addrossra and otherwise to call uptm ivoplo 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India's war effort 

in any way which would involve India’s participation in hloodshed." 
Lord liinlithgow rejected this argument, and made it clear to Gandhiji 
that such action would "certainly amount not only to tho inhibition 

of India’s \var effort, but to tho cm])arras8ment of Great Britain in 

the prosecution of tho war which the Congress state they are anxious 
to avoid." Tho Government could not tolerate such intorforcnco with 
w^ar effort. Gandhiji recognised that India was not of "one mind" 
in this matter ; there was a part of India that was “war-minded 

and will learn the art of war through helping tho British." The 

Congress hod no desire, however, “to surround ammunition factories 
or barracks and prevent people from doing what they like". But the 
Congress claimed “tho right to toll people that as they hoped to win 
Swaraj through non-violont means, they may not co-operate militarily 

with Britain " Tlio problem thus stated brings it within tho 

region of a universal controversy between individual right and State 

or Social Power. It is no now controversy ; it involved tho right 

of the individual or minority to behave differently wiUiout being out-lawod 
— the right that was asserted by John Milton tliroo hundred years back ; 

'^Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, ami to utter freely, socordiiig 
to the coiiHcience, over all other libertief.” 

In India the assertion of this liliorty through tho method of 

non-violent “individual civil disobedience" has entailed on leaders of 
men, on men who hod been heads of Ministries, Ministers 

in seven out of the cloven provinces of India, on their fellow -workers 
and followers, imprisonment and detention without trial. India thus 
takes part in a universal drama which has always ended in the 
extension of the frontiers of freedom. 

It is a vreariness of spirit to have to wado through the welter 

of this controversy. And tho absurdity of tho whole of the British 

position stands oxiiosed when wo realise that a united 

Peons res^alioB front, a unity of effort, could have boon built up in 

fiJfiSirton** India on the common concern for tho military defence 
of India, on which not a little of tho defence of 

British interests in Airica and Asia dci^ends. Even the Congress with 
its policy of “non-violence" recognised this fact which explained the 
inspiration of its Poona resolution* It was not an easy resolution 
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ior Ohb Ooogresa EuontlTe to have to teoommeiid, oonsidering the history of 
tho iMt twenty yean. Even members of the An^o-lndian Press whieh 
is more eritieal of than friendly to the Congress thought that the Poona 
vseolatbn was "a real oonoession on its part." The Congras had boycotted 
lor yean the ^whole of the Montaga-Ohdmsford constitution ; at intervals 
It renewed this .boycott. Evan under the 19.*t5 constitution it 
sefnsed to accept office for about four months of 1937 which its 
majority in seven provinces enabled it to do. As protest against the war 
poNcy of Britain in making India a belligerent without consulting 
opinion or respecting Indian sentiments or recognising Indian 
interests, the Congress has withdrawn from eight of the eleven Indian 
provinces the Ministries that acknowledged its writ ; it has kept its 
representatives away from the Central Assembly in obedience to the 
same policy. With such a history it was not an easy matter for the 
OonEtess to offer, as it did at Poona, co-operation as a war measure 
**ptovided responsibility was transferred from Westminister to India" ; 
to agree '*to accept the Central Legislature provided under the 1919 
constitution, minus the official element, as the Legislature to which the 
Government shall in fact if not in law he responsible." (The italics are ours). 
The Anglo-Indian paper (Stateaman) which we have been quoting continued, 

*lt cannot be said that either this pr^udgee the future in a sense favour- 
able to the Congress or that it requires or presupposes agreement on the eventual 
jMtnfc of the Legislature or the whole structure of the Constitution. We see 
aoUiing lash or dangerotis in such a war measure, but on the contrary to reject 
a^ a sOitttlon would savour of timid and disastrous statesmanship unsnited 
Id Ihe times....^ 


H ghe Poona sesolatian had been aoc^fted it would have resulted 
fas the formation of a Coalition Government at the Centre resting on 

the present Legislature. The 26 official members 

, would have disappeared, as well as the 14 nominated 
members. Thar seats might have been made avail- 
able to representatives from the Indian States. 

*Ia this way In wsr-time a mlniatnre of a Federation might be Obtained. 
Thm are no oonstitutiosal difficulties which cannot be quickly overcome if the 
will is present.’' 


It has not been explained why the British Government has been 
lacking in this ’’will". The Congress by its Poona resolution went to 
the farthest limit of eonoesnon ; it risked the loss of the leadership of 
Gandhiji and of the co-operation of the orthodox among the Congressmen 
whoaooepted Qandbiji's pbilosoj^yof thought and conduct. It invited 
ridicule and advice from all a^ sundry who thought the Poona 
resolution offered too good an opportunity to pay hack old soozes. 


Candid friends of the Congress have not been hehind-hand in 
rubbing in the inconsisteney of their new attitude, in congratulating 
the Congress on returning to the path of sanity, in 
getting over a hobby. It has been asserted since the 
advent of the Kon-oo-operation Movement that by 
propaipAing the pnndple of **non-violenoe" and trying 
to apply it to t^ sdTiiion of concrete problems of 
admmistration, the leaders of the Congress have been 
thinldiig in the country. The '^pacifist" position 
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has been discredited before the world's eye by the ontbrosk of the 
World War No. 11 of the 20th century. Dr. Bkungold Niebuhr 
writing to the New York NtUion (January 20th, 1940' has discussed 
the implications of the controversy raised in the United States with 
regard to the duty of individuals and natrons confronted by threats 
h^ to human dignity and national Bolf-rosix>ot by Imperialism, by 
Nazism* and other types of Totalitarianism. IIo sought to clinch the 
problem by saying that “when a religious and moral absolute such 
as 'perfect love* is introduced into iiolitics as an alternative to the 
conquest of power whiclr is the very nature of politics, it broods 
confusion”. Tie did not care to indicate any eubstituto for violence 
for settling individual and national disputes. When a war was going 
on, when every one was* feeling haras^ in the present and anxious 
for the future, when the wisest among men and women api)carod to 
be at his or her wits' end in seeking and finding a way out of 
the disorder and cruelties of war, Gandhiji had called upon India to 
claim “the privilege of saying that oven l)oforo she has got freedom 
she has the courage to declare hat she shall have no use for this 
force of violence.” The Poona resolution was a demonstration that 
India was unequal to or felt herself unequal to this great privilege ; 
it suggested a >Yay out of what has been roprosontod as confusion of 
thought and indecisivcncss in action characteristic of Indian politics 
during the last twenty years. 

Sri Ohakravarti Bajagopalachari tried to relate Congress activities to 
the immediate needs of India's critical situation, lie liolievod that the 
resolution “will enable the Congress to ask the 
Ani^^dfau pcoplo of Inditi to put tlioir heart and soul into the 
military policy military prepanitions that are going on.” Otliors also 
welcomed tlio Poona rcsolulion inspired hy this hoi>o. 
To many of them tho ivinoval of llio political deadlock was a means 
to an end — tho end being tho “inilitarisatiou” of India. Among these 
were tho National Liberal Federation, mcmljcrs of which liavo boon 
pioneers in making a six)cial studv of Mio military and defence 
problem of tho country. Tho organisation threw* in its bifluunoo 
on tho side of casing tho political deadlock in India as tho way, 
tho only way, for making tlio country militarily organised and 
capable of throwing its full woiglit into tho present war. In furtherance of 
this ohject it submitted to Ijord Linlithgow a Memorandum 
during tho last week of Juno, 1U40, calling attention to the 
inadequate representation of Indians in tho ofliccrs’ cadre of the 
Indian Army, of tho Indian Army comiK>8od of 1,00,000 Indians 
and 50,000 Euroi^eans. Tho Indian contingent was hoing expanded 
from aliout 1 ,G0,000 to 2,.35,(KX). Tho officers’ cadre had approximately 
a strength of 3,000 of whom not more than 600 were Indians. The new 
units of 75,000 men would require the guidance and leadorship of about 1,500 
more. The task of licking into shatie for puriK>se8 of modem warfare, 
mechanized warfare, those 75,000 during tho shortest possible time was 
no easy job. The policy of the British Government has not encouraged 
military spirit among the classes in India, among the members of 
the edneated classes in India belonging not to any hypoth^oal 
''martial race” but to all classes of the vast Indian oommnnity. !lMs 
policy of “racial discrimination” has come home to rooet at tUs hour of 
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o{ the tapremest need in the life of BriUiiu The DeUa-ttnilo 
military bareanoreoy oonld think of no better wny of meeting tine 
need than that of enlisting men from the non-offidal Bniopeaae in< 
India who are enabled by the Goyemment to keep np taetr military 
habits and traditions, to keep their military training np-to-date thrmi^ 
their Volunteer Corps. The hunt for these men has been 

extended beyond the frontiers of India ; the mil hae gone 

to Ceylon, to Burma, to Malaya. From the Liberal Federation 
Memorandum an estimate could be worked out of the 
intrusion of Euroi^ana into the new cadre of the 1,500 officers referred to 
above. Confining itself to the Bombay Presidency alone, the Memoran^ 
dum showed that of the 900- Europeans * ayaUable for miHtury ser- 
vice*’, 180 had gone to Belgaum or to the Eoyal Indian Navy ; 54 were 
earmarked to go ; and “another 250 to 300 could be made available 
more or less immediately." Some few of these “will get commissions 
in the British units" in India ; the majority of them are, therefore, 
likely to bo taken to load the Indian units. The Memorandum under- 
stood that “only 80 specially recruited Indians are receiving training at 
Dchradun" ; that in addition to those, 40 officers belonging to she 
Army in India Bosorve of Officers", the majority of them Anglo' Indians, 
were *'b 0 ing put through a short course of training there." In a state- 
ment issued from Simla in August last it was announced that since 
the outbreak of the present war up to the end of July, 1940, the number 
of “new Indian officers enrolled for the Indian Army" was 843. In 
reply to a question put by Pundit Hridayanath Kunzru, the Defence 
Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, told the Council of Stato on 
November 26 that since Soptember 1, 1940, 239 British Officers “had 
b^n imported from . England" for appointment “as officers in the 
Indian Army." The number of cadets at that time under training at 
the Indian Military Academy (Dchradun) and at Mhow (Central Provin- 
ces) was 122 in the former and 246 in the latter ; they wore intended 
for. the Indian Army ; for the Indian States 36 were trained in the 
former and 20 in the latter. The University gaining Corps which 
supplied in other countries officers for the fighting services liave been 
treated in India as a mere show. 

During the last Great War India supplied 10 lakhs of combatants, 
all or almost all officered by non-Indians. It was given out that the 
Government proposed to raise on the present occasion 
lilt's pre- army of 5 lakhs men. This would require about 

10,000 Commissioned officers. At the rate of 1,300 
cadets a year to bo trained at the different military 
schools in India — at Dehradun, Mhow, Belgaum, Bangalore, for ins- 
tanoe— how many years will it require to train all the Indian officers for 
the expansion of the Indian Army ? The problem is made complex 
by the policy of the Government, of delay, of “racial domination", of 
pathetic reliance on Britain, of utter blindness to the trends and 
tendencies of modem warfare. “Too late" has been the principle of 
conduct that has become ingrained in the Anglo-Indian administrators 
in every sphero of their activities — political, economic, military. When- 
ever Indian public men pressed for Ixlter organisation of India’s detaoce 
the invariable reply has been that the financial oircQmstaneeB of the 
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oonnlry. stood in the way of any improvemeDt. “Any idea of a laige 
Air Force is in the financial oironmstanoes cd this country not at 
present a practicable proposition"— said the late Gommander-in-Ohief of 
India, Sir Bobert Cassels. Remove the words **^r Force" and replace 
them with either “tanks", “battleships" or “cruisers", and the above 
reply would have been invariably uttered. Before the war the Air Forces 
in India consisted of one squadron of Indian Air Force and eight 

squadrons of Royal Air Force. In the Royal Indian Navy the number 

of officers was 186 in 1939-40 ; of these the number of Indians was 

a bare 18 ; at the end of 1940 the number is said to bo two and 

half times that or a little more. The strength of the personnel of the 
I.A.R. in 1939-40 was 16 officers and 156 men ; at the end of the 
year the former was less than 100, the latter over 600. 

It may be hoped, however, that the complexities of international 
situation will force the British military bureaucrats to change their 
mind and habits, to recognise that Indians could not 
rSas^ bo safely discriminated against either in India or out- 
side ; that Dominion Status will have to be given 
concrete shape in Dominion function when the nationals 
of India cannot be prevented from coming to their own as the 
defenders of their own country. But when that day arrives — as arrive it 
will, soon or late — a trail of mischief will have been left by another 
element of Britain’s recruitment policy as applied to the Indian Army. 
We refer to the theory of “martial races" which are said to be the best 
recruitment fields for the Indian Army. In the late Lord Robert's 
Forty -one Years in India we get the first attempt made to give a 
coherent explanation of this theory. The men of the Deccan, of the 
Aryavarta, trained under European captains, had played a great part 
in losing and gaining kingdoms during the anarchy that followed the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire and theorise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers ; these men had helped the “Company Bahadur" to pick 
up the crown of Hindustan from the dust of anarchy ; these men 
had helped the conquest of the Punjab, thus fulfilling Banjit Singhji’s 
prophecy that the whole of India will bo daubed rod. The experien- 
ces of the “Seixiy Mutiny*’ taught the British Governnaont to avoid 
these areas as centres of recruitment. And to justify this change of 
policy the theory of “martial races" was invented by the military 
bureaucrats of India. For about seventy-five years almost the whole 
of the Deccan, the provinces of the United Provinces, Behar, and 
Bengal, for instance, were placed outside the pale of military training, 
MUing thereby any martial traditions that might have subsisted amongst 
the people of these areas. As an example may be quoted the most 
recent report of the recruitment to the Indian Army during the 
period — September, 1939 to Septembor, 1940. The number of recruits 
as given in “classes" was the following : 

"Pathans. 4,671 ; Panjabi Maslims, 24,148 ; Sikhs, 11,605 ; Dogras, 4,464 ; 
Gttrkhaa, 3.290 ; Garbwalis, 2.598 ; Knmaotnes, 1.574 ; Bamuts, 34197 ; Jats, 5,307 ; 
Ahirs. 1,643 ; Mahrattas, 5,164 ; Christians, 2.401 ; Qujars, 853 ; miscellaneous 
Hindus, 15,282 ; miscellaneous Muslims, 7,198 and Coorgies, 29." 

It cannot be said that all the areas of the country, all 
provinces, are represented in the Army of India. The over-ropresenta- 
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tion of oortain areas, the under-representation or non-representation 
of Certain othors, have created vested interests 
that are or will he prepared to fight if these are 
latwpreiatlea distubod ; in the language of the Premier of the 
Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, for instanee, '*if any 
body attenfl^tSL to uxidermine the present supremacy of the Punjab in 
the Army, we would fight and fight to the last ditch, if need bo.'* 
More than the izzcU^ of the land of the five rivers, material oonsidera- 
tlons were involved in this threat which may be indicated in the 
words of the same high authority : 

is perhaps generally realized that about Us. four and lialf crorcs— a 
which is equal to the total amount of land rerenne of the province —is 
nmvvi annualW by the Punjab soldiers in the form of salarice and penaiotis and but 
for this it would be impossible for thousands of families to make both ends meet.’* 


This is the story of India's “preparedness for war" under British 
auspices. Wo are now being told that this lack of preparation is due to lack 
**Kav iiidttfliriaa*’ trained personnel for purposes of mechanized war- 
« modern which has to bo traced to the absence of "key 

warfare industries" in this country, such as those concerned 

with the manufacture of chemicals and machinery. 
The products of those industries are essential for the working of 
others. The fall of France, and the consequent deterioration of the 
situation in the Mediterranean — the life-line of the Empire to the east, 
to the largest areas of the Empire have exposed the unwisdom of 
keeping India dependent on Britain for the essential articles for war 
or for peace. Hurried attempts ore being made to build now war 
factories, to extend old ones, to train tochuicians and craftsmen ; 
conscription" of these had been suggested ; and in July an ordinance 
for the imrpose was issued to meet tho rcKiuireinents of munition 
factories ; the assurance has boon given that not more than 4,000 
men wifl bo aOfeoted by this measure. Tho visit of the Roger Mission 
—a British Ministry of Supply Mission lioaded by Sir Alexander 
Roger-— and tho Eastern Group Oonfereucc— 'both those improvisations 
have boon undortakun to enable India and tho other parts of the 
British Empire lying in and around tlu Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans, not only to moot their own needs for homo defence but to 
equip and supxdy the Imperial forces in Africa, in Asia, and in 
Australasia. The British Press appears to have approoiated this 
requirement of the sitaation. The London Tifnes limited its vision 
to tho immediate present, while tho Mi^Jtc/iagfer Ouanlm/i looked beyond 
to tho futurefjt 


By freeing Britain from the task of providiiiG: for most of tho military needs 
of her own forces and those of her AUica in tlic cast from the Levant to Batavia. 
Iiiuia call, III any case, make a very im|X}rtaiit coutribution to the ultimate 
■ucceM of tho htifSB of froodora.’*— (?*•««). 

fhe crux of cast^ supply problem is tho industrialization of India. 
Them is onqugh capHab •kill and conimorcial ability in India to build up a stroiiir 
eiiginoering ^dus^y. now that a steady market for its products would be aMiired. 
stray Tste for of the war. II the stimulus given by the Delhi 

serves to bring 

sbont Um fodnstrisiim^ou of U kUs r^lv on s large scale, we shall have gooe 
g g gf wwr •ociil problem of India and that of her gen^ie 

by thw cooutry wUi be easier to bear if it 
iNipi to praBOto eonlmtment as well aa rmtory.— (iTcinctesIsr Gaonfida). 
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To file majority of the poUticaUy-mlnded peopk ia briHa IoivImmi 
tho indutrialiaatiozi of the eountry in the aoeepted and m o d ert i iOBii 
, of the term has become a ereed of progreio, ai the 

^ ^ solution of the **800101 problem** of 

§uigat India — the problem of ignorance, of dirt, of diseaee and 

death— to them the Boger Mission and the Bastett 
Gronp Conference haTe appealed with groat force. They haye eome 
to feel that now that Britain has forced to taJm or permit 

preliminary steps for the industrialisation of her Dominions and pro- 
tectorates and dependencies, we may look forward to the development 
of New Manohesters and New Briminghams in India. British history 
does not tell us that Britain has ever encouraged in her Imperial 
household the rivalry of industry and manufacture. But even when 
the *'Britainb beyond the seas", her daughter nations, set up separate 
households of their own and refused to be led by her any more, 
Britain managed to retain control over the economic hfe of her 
dependencies and protectorates The exigencies of the present war 
appear, however, to have called for a new orientation of Imperial 
policy, for a partnership of Britain with her Dominions for the joint 
exploitation of the illimitable human and natural resources of the 
British Empire. This is a possibility — a sinister possibility — inherent 
in the organisation of the Eastern Group Conference which the major- 
ity of our people do not appear to have realised. The Government 
of India played host to the Conference; it had to seek and secure 
the permission of the Imperial Government in this behalf ; perhaps 
the latter inspired the move. To this Conference were sent represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Union of 
South Africa, of Southern Bhodesia, of Burma, of Ceylon, of Malaya, of 
Hongkong, of the East African Governors' Conference (Northern Bhodesia, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya), and of the Government of India. It was hoped that 
as a result of the deliberations of this Conference, a "jo>D^ policy for the 
co-ordination and development of their resources for the purposes of 
th^ war" will be built up and "some form of liaison arrangement with 
that object in view" will be made. This Conference may, for all that 
we know, be a temporary afTair ; it may form the nucleus of the 
more coherent imperialism which has been the dream of outstanding 
British politicians. The names of two of them may be mentioned in 
this connection — those of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner. The 
dreams of dreamers, the conscious thoughts and purposive activities of 
men and women, the inescapable grip of international developments, 
appear to be moving towards this shape of imperialism. 

In tbff last volume of the Annual Ii€gi 8 t€r fVol- I of 1940 ) we 
have made an attempt to trace one shape of tho British Empire— 
the evolution of '*Anglo-Baxony". British policy has 
8«sMsldl»fi of certain of the scaffoldings of this completed 

fae^idisB structure. One of these is the defence policy built up 
by British strategists that the frontiers of India 
extended to Egypt in the west and to China in the east The 
Conference— the Eastern Group Conference— if it has any meaning and 
purpose in a historic process, will extend India's frontiers further to 
the east, west and south. The three Dominions— Australia, New 

Zealand and South Africa— and the other protectorates and dependen- 
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in Airion and Alia, fjopmented in the Oonfeieiioe. will demand 
and xeQolze a prioe for their interest in and oonoem lor India's 
dsfenee, just as India will or should demand and require a price lor 
any intei^ in their deienoe. It is on the reaUsation of this rnntnal 
dependence that the ‘‘liaison arrangement" referred to above can be 
bi^ np« The thoughts of the ruling classes of the Empire, of Britain 
and of her Dominions have been moving towards such an arrangement, 
towards the setting of such a machinery «nce the last decade or two 
of the last century. They became conscious that the days of the 
primacy of Britain in trade, in commerce, in manufacturing industries^ 
and in politics were drawing to a close. Budyard Kipling was the 
poet of this realisation ; Joseph Chamberlain the politician who 
wanted to organise the defence of these valued interests and traditions. 
Tfc^ former in his dedicatory poem — The Hmtage — to the volume 
entitled “The Empire and the Century" (1905) tried to recall his 
people to their duty to the heritage left them by their fathers, to cure 
them of their mood of satiety and despondence. 

**Our fathers in a wondrous age. 

Ere yet the Earth was small, 

Ensured to us an heritage, 

And doubted not at all 

That. we. the children of their heart, 

Which then did beat jo high. 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity.’’ 

''Then, fretful, mprmur not they gave 
8o great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awo-struck Time shall Bare 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand years 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 

Defrauding not our sons.” 

Historians have told us that to a conBciou<%noss to danger to the 
woyld supremacy enjoyed by Britain for more than a century was to 
iMwi 1 pmiI ^ traced the urge for tho wide discussion of topics 
aaeeg Imeitei Imperial Preference anti Imperial Federation made 

Federation popular by Joseph Chamberlain. Among Indian publi- 
cists and public men none among the older generation 
did more to instruct Indian opinion on those matters than the late 
Bipin Chandra PiU who in* two of his books — Ntkionality and 
Empire and The New Economic Menace to India — discussed these 
problems as affected the life and thought of the Indian people and 
determined their “Home Polity.” The political and economic interests 
of Imperial Britain were inter-linked in the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain ; the consciousness of this intimate relation was vivid in 
those days, during the opening years of the present century. In 
Bipin Chandra Pal's books, speciaUy in the latter, the ration was 
brought out with wealth of historical facts and their interpretation. 
Joseph Chamberlain was the only front-rank politician who risked his 
politioal future in calling for a “new depi^ure" in the economic 
thought and practice of Britain to he followed by a more compact 
pcAtioo^nstitutional organisation of the Empire. He tried to prove 
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Hut SinBo Tndo could not relievo "tho En^and of tho poor’* which 
ho hod Imoglil to tho political arena ; ho contondod that tariffi. wad 
toiMl otonei, could provido luonoy for Old Ago Ponsions. nia propo* 
gaado woo feared because it appealed to tho '^ncglooted masaoi” of 
the couBtrpv to that strata beneath tho "smooth surface of EngUah 
life'* which was niado known as ‘‘Darkest England*' by tho founder 
cd tiie Sahration Army, General Booth, llis propaganda failed. But 
thoreby a link was forged hotween tho masses of England and the 
Conservative Party which lic1i>cd tho way for their dominanco over Elngland 
for two decades since tho end of the last war. After Chamberlain's de« 
dine his disciple Lord Milner hccamo tho chief protagonist of this 
imperialism, and found in tho London Times a sympathetio vohiole 
for the spread of these ideas. Tho Itouml Tahls organisation was 
another instrument. In Bipin Chandra Pal's book this now party 
has been called tho school of iiolitics. In theism- 

pire Day Supplement of tho Times^ dated May 24, 1909, its ruling 
idea was indicated on tho authority of Lord Milner. The British 
Empire has a dual character, a double face : 

(i) The ffclf-goveriiin;; Empire inclndiiig the United Kingdom, 

(ii) Ibe Dependent Empire, including Ii.dia and all the Crown Ooloolw 
and Protectoratei. 

This dual character entailed a divergence in ideal and practice 
which was a source of conflicts within and of weaknesses in relation 

world outside. The majority of the self- 
governing areas of tho Empire lie far away, far apart, 
Britlth Empire centre. With the process of time these areas 

have develoi)cd a conceit of nationalism that could 
with (lifllculty ho reconciled with the ideals and requirements of 
British Inipoiialisin. It is true that during two world wars the ties 
of kinship l)ctwccn tho Dominions and Britain have stood the strain, 
and nobly have the former leapt to tho help of the latter. The 
growing conipluxitics of tho international situation, the rise of ^he 
aspiring iinpL-rialism of Germany in Europe, of Japan in eastern Asia, 
lias iiiado it diflicult for tho '*homo country" to oxtend its protect- 
ing wings over her children, spread and disporsoo over the seven 
seas ; it can no longer "furnish the military and naval protection" 
that it had hitherto done. Faced by such a situation, tho "Times- 
MiJuLT" school propoEysd a way out, indicated a "double task" to British 
administrators, that 

(i) *'of strengthening and uniting the governing portion of the Empire" ; end 

(ii) **uf developing and helping forward the governed." 

Hitherto the United Kingdom has profited most from the "inte- 
gral connection between its industries and the raw materials and 
consuming power of its tropical dependencies." But 
of BriUth self-governing areas of the Empire have been 

Iw!don MrtMr- JfBpidly passing out of the purely agricultural to the 
abip^ industrial stage ; they must in the near future be 
looking out for markets for their manufactured goods* 
Tho key to the raw > materials and consuming power of the "depend- 
ent empire" was held by Britain ; she could tom it for the benefit 
of her Dominions. The "Times-Milner" school thought that this 
"dependent empire" will be **thd biggest asset which the United 
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Sagdom'* wiB be eoalribatiiig to the eommon etodc when Britain 
wSl no longer be "the sole director but merely a partner in partner^ 
iUp*' that will role the British Empire. The "trustee** that 

BM&ain has been of tiie "dependent empire** most be prepared to 

snrrander the trust to a new partnership — this was the idea at the 

bade of the mind of the "Times^Milner** sehool of Imperialism. In 
a eeriee ot afitioles published in the Times in 1917. dui^ the height 
of the last great war. was diseuseed the prohlm of "after-war- 
imperial reoonstmotion.'* These were reprinted in book-form with an 
inteoduetion by Lord ICilner then a member of the War Cabinet. 
This book, entitled The Miementa of ReeDnstrudUm^ sought to re- 
emphasise in "the minds of the ruling raoe and subjeet race aliln 
the Idea of the trustee.*' The dieorganieation eansed by the last war 
in the moral and mental, in the eoonomie and politioal spheres of 
Britain’s life, did not allow opportunity for giving shape to these 

idoM. Now again. Britain has another war to fight, when by the 
statute of Wesiminater the Dominions have attained equality with 
the "mother oountry” who appears to be leaning more heavily on 
their young strength. British and non-British dreamers have been 
dreaming of a "Udon Now" of the Dnited States and of the six British 
democraoies. And it may happen that in ways unknown to us. in 
ways unthought of by ns. the Eastern Group Conferenee will be 
ma^ to serve the purposes of the idea pubUeiBed by the "Times- 
Mihier" sehool of British imperialists. The "energy and ability of 
the growing manhood of the Dominions" are now bring called in to 
restore the balance as against the growing impatience of the "depend- 
ent empire", to rule it, to profit by commerce with it, as the 
"mother oountry" has been doing for more than a century and a halt 
This bait is not in human nature to resist. And the ruling riasses 
of the Dominions and protectorates represented in the Eastern 

Group Conference, all of them of Britbh birth and 

^ nothing loth in sharing this "white 
ass's bnUsn'’ men’s burden", in sharing in the profits of British 
Imperialism. Signs and protents are not absent that the 
Bastom Group Conference will not encourage any positive steps that 
will help to establish key and heavy industries in India, to strength- 
en its economic security and preparedxfoBS which under oemditiona of 
"total war" are indistinguishable from political security. The Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry have given expression 
to the suspirions and fears that the war effort under the auspices 
of the Eastern Group Supply Gounril, the "liaison arrangement" made 
at the Eastenf^ Group Conference, has little chance to develop into 
a levw of industrial uplift in India. The report of the Conference 
is BtiU unavailable, and in its absence it is not possible to reject off 
hand the suspicions or confirm them with demonstrated prooL These 
suspirions and fears are difficult to ignore when, in the words of Sri 
Ohunilal B. Mehta, president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay), "the practical result of the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment of India is to keep Indians rigidly out of all the responsible 
depa r tments..." He gave instances of this policy of exriusion. 

* in the Department of Defence Co-oidinstion, in the War Simily Board 

and in the War Transport Board, Indians have been rigidly esclndcd mm all 
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ktf ^ ^ P«|Nurtm€ni of the potl of Dfieefor-Gononl of Siip|inti^ 

iMimty DineUMr. tho SeereUry, BenotoTY, IHfoetor of Admlniotniiloa. 

IMnotor of De^opment. Diieetor of loikote ond Priority, and ertn of TttAiiieol 
OlSoea. m Md by noD-Indumi.** 

The iimriablo re|dy^ on behalf of the OoTornment of India to 
Indian anxiety for paitioipation in war .industrial efforts has boon 
^ . that they oonld not encourage or support any sehom* 

sfiliiiiiiw ^ >A^tanoe merchant ship-building, mann- 

to loSaalMlastry facture of airc^t and automobiles, which eould not be 
shown that *Ht would constitute a direct and inune* 
diate measure of assistance to India's war effort."-»( Gooernmenf of 
India communique^ December 16, 1940), In the Council of State 
Sir Alan Lloyd had indioated on November 29, the same policy by his 
declaration that 

*^GoverniBeiit arc not proving to enfouniffe actively the merchant ihip-biiUd- 
ing iiiduBtry In India as part ol tbeir war effort.^ 

Bosponsiblo leaden of India's industrial lifo like Soth Walchand 
riiraohana. Sir M. Vi6voswaru><», who have been striving to establish 
thoso industries as a moans of economic and political 
a BOMli^Tfood security have expressed di8apiK)intmont wit’' the results 

A raw uf the^ Eastern Group Gonforenoo ; tho latter w'as 

responsible for the statement that only '*a few minor 
products have been assigned to Indian factories." Those recent ex- 
periences and the whole liistory of Britain's economic and fiscal policy 
in its application to India strengthen the impression that as in tho 
past so in the present the object of that policy is to confirm In^ 
in her role of supplier of food stuffs and of raw materials. 

As one surveyed these contraversies and the grievances that gave 
rise to them, as he stood face tO’ face with the continuation of the 

.... old policy even in the midst of world-shaking events, 

A jSSlShT'* despaired of any improvement in Indo-Dritish 

India relation except through moro bitternesses, more tears, 

more misunderstandings. All tho human agencies that 
could intervene on the side of good will, on behalf of a return of 
faith and trust, appear to have hecn rendered mute and helpless. 
The men and women of Britain caught in a figlit for existence cannot 
put themselves in the position of tho men and women of India who 
with the utmost good will in the world do not find any avenue 
through which they can pour out their sympathy in concrete form. 
They hating Nazism and other forms of racial and ideological arro- 
gance have been rendered immobile, and watch tho approach of the 
crisis nearer to tbeir native land from the west or the east or from 
the north. They appear to be cultivating a certain indifference and 
callousness, appear to be falling back on the last desperate hope of 
mankind — ^reliance on fate, on karma, on kismet. 

Men and women meet in their conferences and congresses, speak 
of the 'new order" that they wish and hope to find established in 
. the world aftor tho fire of war has burnt out all that 

was ugly, all that was impure, all that was menooing 
^ ^ self-respect of individuals and nations. 

^ Organised violence, unchecked by any oonsideratioD. 
has been throwing the promise of youth and the maturity erf age 
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into % mMroa of clertmoftiToiiaif. ihU mfl yowor tke hmk 

of kiwm fenfeimeatf— tho lora of women for fhek ebUdiea kont el 
tmTafl end pein — h$m been paUkly p ytortfng witb egoat ln e gM tl fio » 
nees. Women eonnt moie then men in llie toM yeinAetion d Hm 
woiid. Ant their inflnenoe on the life end eendect of hnmen eoeiety 
doee net nsfleot tiie |»ower of their ntiiBariail enperiority^ Thisie one 
of the emgmee of history. The 16ti» seeckm of the Afl-Indle Women's 
Oonfemnee hdfl et Bengi^re hed for its beokproond tids n6eieee fnis- 
tretion es well es the parody of human mvilisetian that is hmng enact- 
ed in the fasttle-ifields of Europe, of Asia, and of Afr&sa to wluoh we are 
aU helpless witnesses. In the spoeohes of the Chairwoman of the Beo^tion 
Committee, Lady Micza Ismail, and of the President, Srimati 
Bameswari Eehn, this world-wide catastrophe was niusated to drcums- 
tanoes created “ocitside the influence of woman.** It was not explained 
why ''the wi^ht d their moral force", the weight of the mond Iot<^ 
of the majority of the human race, has availed not sgsinfit the greed 
and the violenoe of thek^ brothora, husbands and sons. Tho Conference 
once more affirmed its 'Wth in non-violence'* as the only solution of 
the world's iUs, Uned ttaalf with Nationalist feeling in India and declared 
their "unity with the yeaEoings of awakened India" in tho resolution 
expressing "dlsappointmant at Britain's failure to recognise India's free 
status" in the comity of nations. For years the men and women of 
goodwill in the country have been distressed by tho outburst of 
narrowness and eommunalism "disintegrating the national life." In 
1940 the Women's Conference registered the same disappointment and 
distress with the activities of these evil forces ; it cidled upon the 
womanhood of India "to make a special contribution to the re-building 
oi society^' in India on the new-old foundations of understanding of 
the soul of imity amidst the diversities of experience. This quality of 
the Indian mind, this gift of Indian history, gathered during four or 
five thousand years, have been hailed as "tho glory of India" by 
interpreters of India's social life and thought. We in our ignorance 
and conceit have come to lose sight of this purpose of Indian history, 
and in the process threaten to destroy all conditions of decent and 
civilised life in the country. But that purpose which is that of all 
human history would not accept denial or rejection ; it will assert 
itself amidst darkness and madness, in spite of the crookedness of 
State policy and the frenzy of communal ambitions. In this faith tho 
men and women of India must work, must suffer and sacrifico, till from 
out of tho wrecks of thoir hopes the "India of the strong and free" will 
have emerged. — {Specially cotUribidcd by Sri Sureak Chandra Deh). 
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Proceedings of the G>uncil of State 

Avitumii SeagiiHi— New Dellu— 21at Nor. to 2imL Dec. 1940 
AiEGEAfT Feoononov » India 


TliB Antomn Bflwioa of the Ooancil of State commeneed at New Delhi on the 
tlct November 1940 and after a debate lasting two hours, agreed to Pandit ICunMru*$ 
lesolation xeoommending **sucli steps as may lead to the construction of aircraft 
and automobiles In India at the earliest possible date.*’ Sir A, Bamaswami 
Mudaliar^ the Commerce Member, expressed agreement with the resolntion. Pandit 
Kunsru considered automobile andT aircraft production necessary both from the 
military and the commercial point of view. He said that Canada and Australia 
had made pmreas in thia matter after the war with the help of the British 
Government He law no reason why India should not mauufacture aircraft with the 
•ame assiatanee from Uia Majesty’s Government. Both India and Britain, ho 
strseeed, should combine to solve the queetion. Mr. Euuzni referred tor the project 
of Sir M* Visveewarayya and certain other individuals and saw no reason why the 
Government of India should not help the establishment of the automobile industry 
in this country. 

BIr. Houain Imam supported the resolution. He pointed out that without 
the active support of the Government it was not possibie to start an autoniobilo 
induatry. He suggested that the army authorities could place orders for the 
purohsse of cars manufactured in this country and thus help the Indian industry. 

Mr* Shantidaa Aakuran emphasised that they would not rest satisfied with 
the etatement of the Finenee Mmabm that the consideration of proposals for the 
establishment of an automobile factory in India had not been abandoned. He 
wanted a positive assurance that Government would do all in their power to 
expedite plaM for setting up a factory as early as possible. 

Mr, /*. N, Sapru observed that the underlying object of the resolution was 
to enable India to take her proper share in the active prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Dow, Director-General of Supply, assured the House that the Government 
wen fully alive to the need of having automobile and aircraft factories in India. 
But there were practical difficulties in the way and it was very difficult to bring 
to India the various essentials required for automobile production. Even America 
was not now in a position to spare them though ahe could have done a year ago. 
He pointed out that Tataa were now producting armoured plates for armoured 
fighting vehiclea which had now passed all tests. The question of bringing to India 
a fully equipped aircraft facto^ and setting it ui> here was receiving the attention 
of the Government. As regards the questioo of manufacturing tlic various parts 
neoesaary for ainwaft production in this country, he said that it was not possible. 

Sir A. Bamauwami Mudaliar said that Mr. Dow has already })oinUil out 
the difi^lties in the wa^ of Ntting up an aircraft industry in this country at 
present On the question of the autennobile industry, ne said tliat this maiter 
had bMn engaging nil attention for some months. He refuted the suggestion 
that British intereete were hampering the plans for the establishment of a factory 
In India. He dre% the attention of Pandit Eiuuxru to tlie fact that the sebeme 
lor eatablifhUig A automobile industry in Australia had hecii Bcrapi>ed. 'J'hc 
C^meree Member emphaetsed that there was no desire on Uie part of the 
Government to impede the progreee of plans for the establishment of mi automobile 
industry, but they were anxious to examine this question from all asiietHB. 

The leeolatioB wae pasted witiioat a diviskm. 

Priwatb Voluntbse Obgakisations 

The Oounell r^eeted by 20 to eight votes Mr. K. V, KalikarU rcsoimimi 
raeommending tint *the bsii imposed on mvste volufitcer organ isstions by tiic 
Qovmment St India be witbdmwn immetBataly” after a debate lasting Oii tniiuiics. 
Mr. lUlikar drew attention to the fact that the notification issued by the 
Government of India was wide in its scope and oj eratad harshly even against 
ocgMiiaations doing loclal and cultural work, rie maintained that it was 
Qownssent^e doty to ensure that ao mtrletions wore imposed on orgaiiisationa 
whott objects were lawful and whose aetivities were cakrulated to do public 
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gerrion. Mr, P. N. Sapru t^ou^t tibak khe reqmk eonkidBad ia kha moluticMi 
m reiaonabl^ Sir A, P, Tatro. oppoaing tha molation. dedaxad thak it waa 
dangerous to allow the uncontrolled activities of organitttions which were a 
menace to ))iiblic peace. He jiietihcd the Government notification. Poi' Bahadur 
Lala Bamaaran Das supported the resoluUon. Sir. B^ohamad Yakub ohserved that 
he was unable to endorse the resolution. He pointed out that, under the 
notification,^ ProTincial C^vernments had the right of excluding organisationa 
whose activities conformed to the conditions prescribed in the order. Mr. Kalikar 
had, therefore, no complaint against the notification as such, rroc^ing, the 
speaker Mid that it was no use concealing the fact that communal feeling was 
strong. Government would have failed in their duty had they not taken this 
precautionary step.^ Mr. Hosaain Imam urged that the Government should 
reconsider the question and modify the notification. Mr. Conran Smith, Home 
Secretary, pointed out that the resolution was based on a misconception of the 
notification. Governmpnt. he explained, had not imtiosed a ban as such on any 
organisation but laid down coiiditione under which a private volunteer organisation 
could be i>erniitted to function. The fact that the Hindustan Scout Association 
had bwn permitted to function by varions Trovincial Governnients showed that 
the notifiearion was being given effect to in a spirit of sympathy and consideration. 
Kiplaining the policy of the Government, Mr. Conran Smith quoted Mr. Gandhi'a 
view in a recent issue of the Harijan that no Government could allow private 
military organisations without danger to public peace and said that the 
Government were in entire agreement with it. He regretted tliat Government 
were unable to accept the resolution. The House rejected the resolution and 
adjourned. 


Official Bills 

22iid. NOVEMBER The Gouncil passed the following oflicial Bills to-day as 
already passed by the Ijegifllative Assembly 

'ilic Bill further to amend the Indian Works of Defence Act. 1003 ; the Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 1934 (second amendment) ; ^e 
Bill further to amend the CaiitijiinientH Act, 1924 ; the Bill to repeal certain enact- 
nieiits niid to amend ceitain other enactments ; the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Kegistration Act, 19ii8;iwo Bills further to amend the CV)dc of Civil 
Procedure, 11H<8 ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Companies Aci, 1913 ; the 
Bill to enable conapaities in British India to make donations to public funds formed, 
and to make in vestments in (iovernment loans floated for the purpose of assisting 
the prosecution of the present war ; the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank oi 
India Act, 1934, and the Bill further to amend the Motor Bpirit (Duties) Act, 1917. 

Iniman Navy Disoiplinb Act 

llieie w.ns a hiicf discission on two Bills, one amending the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act. 19;M. and the other amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, 
During consideration of the Bill amending the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 
1934, Mr. Honain Imam enquired why in time of war tlie Government bad brought 
forward the amendment pio' idling for minor punishmciits when it was not in the 
original Act. Mr. vl. Defence Civordiiialioii Secretary, replied that 
the object of the aiiicmlmcin was to biing the Indian Navy Act in line with the 
Dnitea Kingdom Naval Disi iplme Act on which it was based. Be< iion ih of tho 
Indian Act, as it stood to day, rendered the imposition of such punishments illegal, 
and hence the necessity for the present amendment. 

iNDl.VN CANrOS.MJfltT8 AMEND. ACT 

When the Bill amending the Indian Oaiitonmenls Act, 1(^4, was taken up 
for consideration, Mr. P* N, Sapru sought elucidation of the clause which sought to 
enable tiersoiis who were subjects of Htates to India to be enrolled aa electors pro- 
vided they were otherwise qualified so that they might bei'ome eligible to vote at 
inttnici|:)al elections. Mr. A. J)e, C\ WiUum» est>lbiDed that the object of the Bill 
was to remove certain difiiculties which had been experienced by the authoritieto 
concerned with the administration of cantonments in the majority of municipalities. 
State subjects in India were eligible to vote at wunicitial elections, and the preee&t 
amendment sought to enrol them as electors. Mr. P. N. Sapru was not satisfied 
with this explanation, and claimed a division when the motion lor eeeoiid 
reading ^ Bill was moved. The House divided and passed the Bill by 24 to 
12 votes. 
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Dbbatb ov Certified Firaecb Bill 

Mlk. MOVBMBBR The Oooncil of State bmn difcoicion oo the eertiSed 
Tloattee Bill u>*day« Mr. C, E. Jonen, Finance Secretary, moring eonnderatlon. 
made a statement in Justification of the proposals. He poIntAl out ttiat they W 
to meet a deficit of Bs. Ifi crores, but tlie war taxation proposals were estimated 
to yield about Ks. 7 crores till the end of next year. At the end of the current 
financial year, they expecteii to receive only two crores. Dealing with the incidence 
of taxation. Mr. Jones emphasised that it was strictly in proportion to the capacity 
to pay. Ibe additional war taxation would not meet even half of their war 
expmaiture. The only justification for the taxation proposals was the necessity to 
raise funds to meet the increasing expenditure in the situation as it was tc^ay. 
He had no doubt that all sane elements would welcome the Government’s proposals 
and simport the Bill. 

Mr. F. Ramadai Pantulu^ Leader of the Congress Party, who initiated the 
debate for the Opposition, explained at length the Congress view-point. On the 
merits of the Bill, he said, he had no& much to say. Their op|K)6ition to the Bill 
and the Government’s policy in regard to the war was based on political considera- 
tions. He thought that .the proper course for the Government was to bring forward 
supplementary demands and not a Finance Bill if they needed funds to meet the 
expenditure. Be pointed out how, since the outtrenk of the war, the British 
Government had made no serious attempt to meet the Congress demand for a 
declaration of war aims in relation to India. Mr. Pantulu reiterated that in the 
various statements that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee 
had issued during the ItkSt fourteen months, there was nothing to embarrass the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war. If Britain was fighting for the 
restoration of democrary in the countries in Europe that had lost their freedom, 
how could she refuse to apply the same principle to India ? If Britain’s war aim 
was to keep India under political and economic subjection, then the present war 
was certainly not being fought for the restoration of democratic ideals. Mr Amery. 
in his latest speech in the House of Commons, had said that the internal situation 
in India and the external circum8taiu*es stood in the way of India attaining 
freedom. Mr. Pantulu did not know what those external circumstances were. But 
as regards the internal situation, he could say that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League were united in the demand for indei)eiidence. He drew only one 
inference from Mr. Amery ’s speech in the Commons, and this was that the British 
Government did not want any communal settlement in this country and was 
not prepared to recognise India’s right tio determine her future. Mr. Ramdiui 
oritiefsed the Government’s policy in creating new posts with excessive salaries 
and said that he was not convinced that the Government had done their best to 
keep down expenditure. He was also opposed to the policy of indirect taxation 
involved in the increase of fiostage rates. He concluded by appealing to nominated 
non-offidal members to assert their right of free vote and cast their votes against 
the Bill 

Mr. Shantidaa Aakuran referreu to tiie defence schemes announced by the 
Government of India and said that the British Government had at last realised 
that if adequate opi^H)rtunitieB bad been given to the youth of the country to take 
their proper place in the armed forces of the country, millions would nave been 
ready at the outbreak of war to assist them. He, however, regretted that the 
Finance Member had not accepted the suggestion for the appointment of a 
Committee of the I,«egis]ature to control defence expenditure. After alludiug to the 
*'deterioratioii'’ inuthe political situation, Mr. Bbantidas Askuran urf^ed that a fresh 
effort diould be made to evolve a settlement acceptable to all parties. As for the 
Finance Bill, he claimed that the incidence of taxation was growing rapidly and 
suggested to the Finance Member to resort to loans rather than levy additional 
taxation to finance the war expenditure. He also suggested a revision in the 
scales of pay of Government employees. Lastly, he felt that the Government 
■hould assure the public that the larjM additioual expenditure was subject to proper 
and strict control, and that the benefits to industrial progress now being achieved 
on account of the war would definitely be for the Indian pecmle. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru dwelt on the need of a political aettlement in India. The 
diacontent now prevailing in the country, he declared, waa not ealeulated to help 
the war effort It waa with regret that he eonfeaaed that the Gonrnment had lo 
Itf Mhad to demoeralfakj the war eflbrt here. He was one of those who Mnoenly 
tiriahed Briteiii nuaum la the wer and wanted the war In India to be 

hitewifiail. hat he beUefed that anltM the eonatltotioiua Imc wae Mifid, Britain 
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eoaU M* hfT# Inffl*** nniM rapport in tta w«r. Erm thoagh oSbrU nt aomainanl 
•od pdlitioftl settlement hitherto failed, could they not ahandon the attempt 
to lesolfe the present policy of drift, uked Mr. Sapru. TnrninK to the communal 
nroblem, the Mked the Muslims to drop the scheme for the partition of 

India. If the MusIiim still persisted in this plan to divide India, all seotione 
in the country which jnmlised the value of unity would resist it. Mr. Sapm 
suffiss^ that a goodwill mission from England ahould visit India to create an 
atmosphere in this country that would prepare the ground for a final settlement of 
the political issue to enable India to take her rightful share in helping Britain to 
victoiw in the war. Mr. Sapru wanted to make it clear that his vote on the Bill 
would be indicative of his^ feeling of dissatisfaction at the failure of the Government 
to enlist popular support in the war effort and to accept the moderate demands 
put forward from time to time in the House. 

Mr. /f. H. Part^ remarked that to vote against the Bill was certainly not 
the way to intensify the war effort of this country. Referring to Uie suggestion 
that the war effort, to Im vigorous, should have the support of the people, Mr. 
Parker asked whether Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Gandhi had approached the authorities 
and asked how they could help the authorities in this matter. He repudiated the 
suggestion that British politicians had frustrated the efforts made in India to arrive 
at a communal settlement. Uc was of the view that an understanding between 
the various parties in India on the communal qiieation must precede a political 
settlement. 

Bao Bahadur K. Oovindachari said that India, as a compotent part of the 
British Empire, should bear her share of the military and financial burden. In the 
present Bill, what was the additional taxation 7 There waa the surcharge on 
income-tax, a tax which the poor did not pay. Further, there waa sn increase in 
the charges for certain postal and telegraphic services, but care had been taken 
to see that the |ioor man’s means of communication were not affected. At a time 
when there was a feeling that India’s war effort was inadequate, no reasonable 
Mrson should be unwilling to shoulder the additional burden which, in his opinion, 
did not involve too great a sacrifice if they valued the security of this country. 
He. therefore, supported the Bill. 

Mr. M, N, Dalai opposed the Bill. He said that it waa a well-known 
principle of Britain’s own constitution that no taxation should be permitted without 
effective representation of the people. ’If Britain really desires that India should, 
like other equal and inder>eiideiit members of the Commonwealth, put forth hsf 
maximum war effort, she should satisfy India’s just demand for national autonomy. 
Even if this be no time for drafting a new constitution, a substantial earnest 
of the intention should be conceded by accepting the |>riii(*iple of responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislature at the Centre”. Mr. Dalai referred to the 
expenditure on India’s ’’outer bastions” and said that the arrangement made 
was wholly onesided and should, be reconsidered. He also urged that war 
expenditure should be financed by borrowing and not by fresh taxation. 

Mr. Richardson dealt with two aspects of the Finance Member'i propoaale. 
’’First of all, there can be no denying that the imiKwition of a siircnarge on 
income-tax in the manner now decided on is not sound finance and can be 
justified only on grounds of expediency. 1 realise, however, that since war 
expenditure must be met, there is no solid basis for op{M>sition on the grounds 1 
have indicate. At the same time it is evident that that expenditure moat 
continue to increase and iu the course of time, perhaps very soon, the country 
will be faced with the necessity of finding ways and means of meeting it. Binoa 
this is ao. India’s taxable resources will need to be adequately surveyed and 
plans formulated now to recoup growing ex|>enditure in a way calculated to 
impoae the least disability on trade and commerce combined, with the greatest 
possible yield. The need for such a survey and plan, has, 1 am sure, not bean 
overlookM by the Government and the commercial community hope that it will 
receive full and careful consideration and will include a survey of the limits 
of indirect taxation and taxation on luxury itemSb which in present war 
eireumataDcea should bear their full share. On the other aide of the picture, the 
need for a careful check being kept on all classes of expenditure is a matter 
which those who have to shoulder increased taxation and heavier burdens will eons* 
taatly stress. The Govemment’a agreement to appmnt a Standing Gommittaa to be 
attached to the Department of Sopnly is timely and commendable. I am not tuie^ 
however, that public opinion will be eaUsfied if the Standing OmmitM 

meielj to operate over the queatioDS ni pay and appointamta of ofitaa and I 
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hope (be Gofernment will not seek to confine the Committee’s work to these 
mstters.” 

Bai Bahadur 8 , N, Mahtha opiXMcd the Bill. In doing so he was glad to 
notice that Mr. Pantulu, unlike the Congress party in the Assembly, did realise the 
denser to India. Proceeding, lie siud that the vote of the Assembly on the Finance Bill 
might not be of any value to the Government. It» however, Indicated that there 
was discontent with the Government's defence policy and programme of constitutional 
advance. He emphasised that unless Indians had a full snare in shaping the defence 
policy of India and unless that Department was placed under an Indian respon- 
sible minister, there could be no enthusiastic rcsiioiise to war effort. Mr. Mantha 
then referred to the British Government’s assurances to the minorities and the 
demand for Pakistan. The demand for Pakistan, he said, was based on the two- 
nation hypothesis. It meant that the Mitssnlmans in the provinces where they were 
in a majority wonld have a sovereign State. Firstly, the provinces in British India 
were a creation of the British Government and their boundaries could be altered 
to-morrow turning a majorit}* into minority. Then ^ain, tliere had been no indica- 
tion in regard to repatriation of minorities from Pakistan or Hindu homelands. The 
qnestion, therefore, was what would be the position of minorities in Pakistan. 
Will the Hindus he treated ns hostages or will they he given the same rights as 
the Mussalmans dcmandtHl for themselves in the Hindu homelands ? Then again, 
what would he the rclatinii of Pakistan with the Indian States ? Mr. Mahtha 
referring to the reenut Hpcixdi of Mr. Amery said that the Secretary of State had 
tried to sow seeds of further dissension amongst Indians. He was strongly op|)osed 
to placating any itolitical par y to suit the !K)Ittical ends of Britain and urged for 
an early cstahlishmcut of a Natioiml Government at the Centre in India. Mr. 
Mahtha also suggested p goodwill mission from Great Britain to India to settle the 
Indian quesiion. The Couheil at ibis stage adjourned. 


SurrLY Dept. Reoroanisatios 


26th. NOVEMBER The Couneil of Slate today passed Pandit Kunzru'a 
rcsollitioii recorainendiug that early steps be taken to secure that the Supply Depart- 
ment is BO organised ns to safeguard and promote Indian industry by (a) the 
employment to important posts of an adequate number of Indians drawn from the 
services and from business organisations ; (B) proper administrative control of the 
different seotious of the dei»arriiieiit ; and (O) enforcing the policy clearly laid down 
in regard to the development of Indian industries whan the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment was constituted, Mr. H, Dou\ on behalf of tlic Government, agreed to the 
resolution in the above form. 

Pandit Ktimru. sticaking on the resobition. said that the Department of Supply 
WAS of importance to the present and future development of Indian industries, ile 
referp^ to the api^tointmciits made in the Department since March last to the 
superior posts, and asked why ludiuns had been excluded form these posts. Pan- 
dit Kunzni said that the Ooutrollers of Supplies at Bombay, Calcutta and Oawiipore 
were all Europeans, and inquired whether qualified Indians were not available to fill 
these posts. j-Io wanted to know the types of cases dealt with by the Directors- 
Qeneral of Supply and Munitions PnHiiiction and whether there was any basis for 
the belief held in business circles that their i>owers were likely to be increased in 
the near future. The Pandit maintained that the Indian Stores Department was working 
efficiently’ and economically and complained that the central Departments of Govern- 
ment were not making full use of this Department in helping Indian industries, 
lliere was a fedfing among Indian business men, he said, that in the matter of 
receiving orders from Government they were being discriminated against. In Madras, 
for instance, a large number of orders ba<l been jdaced with European firms. 

Mr. P, Sapru siipixirted tlic rcsoliitiiui. Whatever their political differences, 
he said, they must win the war, and this depended on the efficient working of the 
Supply Department. He comparc<l the salaries drawn by officers before and after 
thmr appointment to the Supply D( partroenr and pleaded in all earnestnese that 
they ought to make sacrifices and agree to lu-'-cpt lower pay. The resolution was 
not intended to be a censure on the Department but aimed at its reorganisation on 


Sir Mohammed Yakub could not see his way to accept the resolution in Hs 
present form. He failed to understand why Pandit Kuuzrn wae to harsh on the 
Department of Supfdy when Mr. Duw had already admitted the previoua day that 
thm were certain valid grievances agaiiist the Department Turning to the question 
of app^tmeut of Indians to superior posts in the Department, the speaker remark- 
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ed that Jm would wdcome such a step but would like GoTernmeot to eneoxe that 
these mointmenta were not the monopdy of one particular eommunity. 

Mr. Biehardatm, ^ speaking mainly on bebrnf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Gomraeroe, Glared his sympathy for the demand for Indianisation. *'If responsible 
Indians of ability can be foond to 611 some of the positions, we are not against it^ 
but it must be i^ple of ability. It must be people who will by their work do 
nothi^ to inuMrae what we consider is the primary consideration, namely, war 
efibrL*^ Mr. Richardson went on to refer to the inquiry started by the Bengd 
Chamber regarding complaints against the Supply Department and the Indian 
Stores Department, and explained that it was a misunderstanding on the part of 
another Chamber to suggest that the abolition of the Indian Stores Department had 
been asked for. He maoie it clear that that was certainly not the intention. As 
regards the Supply Department, Europeans and Indian business men had brought 
to the notice ot Government that draetic alterations were required in order that 
India's industrial effort might be used to the utmost. He knew of no European 
drms which tried to get orders at the expense of Indian 6rms. 

Mr. Dowt replying, remarked that the attention recently devoted to the Supply 
Department carried with it a complete refutation of the pretention tliat India was 
not interested in the war effort. He rointed out that the present organisation was 
entirely different from the one with which Government started, and if the war was 
a long one, the 6nal organisation would be something very different still. Ue had 
already laid stress on two points. First, the Department did get to work at once. 
In the drst two months of its running, it had dealt with purchases of no less than 
Rs. 14.CX),00,000 compared with those of the Indian Stores Department and the 
Contracts Directorate over the preceding seven years of Ks. 7,U0,CX),0(X). Seirondly, 
Government could claim that changes in the organisaiion had been made smoothly 
without holding up essential work. They could also claim that in 
the changes made serious account had been taken of public criticisms, 
particularly on three [loints, mentioned by speakers, namely, IiidiHiiisation, 
proper administrative control and encouragement of Indian industries. 
As regards Indianisation, first Mr. Dow referi^ to the fact that of 21 
appointments made in the Contractors Directorate since it was taken over by the 
Supply Department, 11 were Europeans and ten Indians who were commiKHioned 
officers in the Army. The House would agree that ibis was a satisfacUny degree 
of Indianisation. The Commaiidcr*in>Cbiei, when it was nut to him. readily agreed 
that this waa an opportunity for creating additional comroissioiied posts for 
Indians in the Army. The Indian Stores Department hud Di European officers 
and 47 Indian officers when it was taken over ; now there were 11 Eiirujwaii 
officers and 84 Indian officers. As regards aularies, he was quite aware of the 
large body of opinion that the salaries of superior officers were geiieially too high ; but he 
thought it unreasonable to ex|)ect him on behalf of one Department to tackle that 

S eneral proposition. He was only concerned to prove that the gcneial level of 
ke salaries in the Supply Deiartment was not higher than in other departments. 
Referring to financial control, he said a separate Finance Officer was working in 
the Directorate*Geiicral of Munitions rroduction, one in the Contracts Directorate 
and one in the Indian Stoics Department. The degree of dc-ceniralisaiioii which 
had ^ been carried out so far, parih'ularly with reference to the Directorate of 
Munitions Production, was to the grnid, as it enabled work (o he done much more 
speedily. He also referred as instances of assiMMation of public opinion with 
admifiistrative control to the advisory committees working with Die Dircctor- 
Gcoeral of Munitions Production and the I hrecloi -General of Supplies and to the 
Standing Committee for the Supply De|«ai tment which was shortly to be set up. 

Dealing with the development of industries, Mr, Dow referred lo the rules by 
wbich^ first reference was given to articles (»rodiiced in India, lie emphasised 
that it would in these times be traitorous to the Empire for a department to be 
deliberately trying to import from abroad, and using up valuable shipping space 
for g<^s which could be produced in this country. Ihe strictest impartiality was 
moiotoioed and no firm was at a disadvantage in securing orders by reason of its 
management being of any particular nationality. But he reminded the House that 
many firms were owned iiartly by Indians and partly by non-Indians, and in their 
case aiooe the shares were in the market the proiHirtion of capital owned by Indians 
and non-Indioos also varied from day to day. Reccmtly the question had been 
ddboted whether a certain ehipiniig company was or was not an Indian concern, 
lliean. he snggeeted, were contentious quesuoos which the Department could not 
•M oot to decide before j^tng iu orders. The auggestion hod been made during 
14 
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of Japan in this area will convince any one that her position is really 
very strong. Hongkong is “capable of organising resistance only to 
inflict as much damage and save as much face as possible." An attack 
on the Philippine Isles directed .from Hainan and the Spratley Isles, a 
tight submarine ring round Mindanao, will immobilize the small XJ. 8. A. 
squadron based on Manila. As carriers and distri'uutors of the cheap 
products of Japan there are thousands of Japanese in these isles who 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a “Fifth Column." Between Guam 
and almost surrounding it, and the Philippin js, lies a stretch of Pacific 
waters in which are the islands and coral rdAs all under Japanese 
control under a Mandate from the League of Nations whose member 
she no longer is. They are more than a thousand in nuinl>er — in four 
groups — tho Palaus, the Carolines, the Mariannes and tlie Marshalls. 
The world does not know, the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
does not know, what Japan has boon doing there in building harbours 
and wharves for shiiis^ and bases for acFoplauos. About twenby>flve 
crores of rupees are reported to have been spent in this area by Japan. 
In Taid O’ Conroy’s book — The Alenace of Jap tn — are quoted words 
from the Staffs’ Memorandum that testify m the iiiJi>ortance attached to 
these islands : 

*‘Tlie South 8ca Ifdands ore stvAtcpcally in;x>rtnnt to national 

defence ; they an a I'lmranice apiiiist Ainciicmi ntta- k on the Far Edst. The 
jAi»anoiie Nuvy lias been eon lent with tlic ]0*1>7 ratio of tfie VvaBiiiii^^ton 

Naval Treaty bei’ause tiicy comited on the Btnitc,;ic value of the South Sea 

Islaiids 

It is true that the worhl does not know yet what arrangements 
the Colonial Govornmonts of th) British and Dutch tKissessions have 
made for the defence of their particular interests. Tho 
*^**«er*™!”** Dutch territorios have a po|>ulation of more than 5 

European Powers croros of people whoso political status is no better 

than that of the people of India. Thoir help and 
interest have not hoou enlisted for the defence of their country. An 
estimato has it that at the time when Holland succuinbod to Germany 
tho Netherlands lilast Indies Squadron consisted of about 100 .surface 
crafts, 18 submarines based on Surabaya. There wore 300 planes. What 
is the strength of tlie forces that Britain will ho assembling at Singapore 
from India, from Canada, from Au.slralia, from New Zealand and from 
Tasmania, we do not know. We quoted in the last volume of the 
Annual ReifUter, Vol. II of 11)39. from an article in the London DmV// 
Tidetjmph & Morning Ljwlcr conlrihuttKl by its Naval Correspondent, 
Mr Bywator, that in case of need, at least 10 cruisers from Canada, 
Australia and now Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 15 of 
the host submarines, will )>o despatched to tho danger sone. The China 
Squadron will be contributing 4 cruisers. And at Singapore on the 
evo of tho war were 8tationc<l 3 cruisers, 1 air-craft carrier, 9 destroyers 
and 5 submarines. At tho time of that writing this provision at 
Singapore was regarded as enough “to play for time." Since then 
danger has approached nearer the area, and “a fleet in being" must 
have been assembled at Singapore. A joint staff conversation was held 
at which were present roprosentatives of the Dutch General Staff in 
the East Indies* of the Australian and New Zealand General Staff, of 
the Indo-Burman Staff, of lndo-China*i fkenoh Staff. Xlie 
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of this conference must have been made known to the U. S. A. 
administiation. The catastrophic defeats in May and June — the surren- 
der of the Dutch Commaiider-in-Chicf, General Henri Winkeltnan on May 
14, of the Belgian King and Commander-in-Chiff on May 28, of France 
on the 14th of June with the fall of Paris — have thrown added 
responsibility on the local administrations for t he defence of the areas 
under their control and superintendence. Thus equipped militarily, 
Bouth-eutern Asia waits its hour destiny, the hour which would make 
uncertain many of the certainties of many generations. 

We do not yet know whether the Japanese threat to the East Indies and 
its islands will take any effective shape ; whether her rulers wdll ignore the 
possibility of precipitating a fight with the Unitt d States. 
There is a section of opinion in the great Kopuhltc which 
draws a sharp distinction between Japanese expansion 
on the continent of Asia and Japanese expansion by 
water into the South Seas — between Japan as a military |K}\vcr and 
Japan as a naval power. This section has ever spoken of and recognised 
Japan’s special interest in the territories on the mainland of Asia 
contiguous to her. This appreciation has done not a little to enrourngo 
the Japanese Army Group who would extend the Japanese 
sphere of influence, to the river Amur. Now it appears to he the turn 
of the Navy Group. Heroin it comes into conflict with wider intt rchts. 
We can at the present iK)sture of affairs only imagine the moves that 
Japanese Imperialism will be advancing on the mainland of south China. 
Indo-Chioa, the French porsossion on the Mid-WcHtern raidtic, iimy 
be a jumping-off ground. The Singapore Base has lx*cn a threat and 
an insult to Japan. If she desired to outflank it i«ho must cultivate the 
friendship of Thailand (Siam). This she has been doing willi a certain 
amount of success. 

One of the causes of this success was that a section of the ])reBent 
generation of Thailand's rulers, conductors of the defence ch part mcnls — 
army, navy and air forces — have l»ad thi-ir training in 
And faee<l by the growing complexity of inter- 
mlors national affairs, of affairs in their iniiniMhatu nt ighliour- 

hood, the ruling classes of the country hnv <3 set up a 
dictatorship which is controlled by a “iiiilitiiry .lunia" — all the Ministers 
except three being army or navy officers. The strongf'Ki of ihesrs three is 
Luang Pradit. Paris-trained, the framer c>f the constiiut ion. OltsorveiH of 
Thailand's life and conduct in ixilitics. in i>ower-politirs, in the eonllicls 
and competitions of modern life, have indicuitrri for tis the fears atul amhitions 
that have been influencing the ])olicics of the country. T)ic> say lliat tlio 
dictatorship is **no dark scheme of a military cliciue,’ hut h i*» been forcecl on 
the country by the needs and re^iuircments of the feiiualton in which the 
country finds itself. 

This has been described as the growing (onstiousness of "the 
four-fold danger" threatening Thailand. She is tlio only inrle|>en(icnt 
country in the Far Fast except Jajian, retaining her 
independence as the buffer lietween the growing 
imperialism of Japan and the alliance of the century- 
old imperialisms of Britain and France. Another danger 
from the Chinese' at present the weakest of her neighbours. 


^'Fewfolg 

te 
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Disorganisecl in thoir own home land, they have for years been 
flooding into Thailand. Japanese canons and bombers have been 
dispersing them to all iK>int8 of the compass in Ch}na, Thailand and 
Burma. The Burmese people have been eipressing apprehension of 
the inroads of Chinise hordes made easier by the newly-built 
Burma-China road. It is no new feeling. For, till recent times the 
Burmese kingdom had been in somo shaiie or form a feudatory of 
the Chinese Ihopcrors. The same was the case wuth the Thailanders. 
Of their population of about one snd half crore people, more than 
15,00,000 lakhs are of Chinese parentage. Historical memories have 
also left a bitt(;r feeling The Thailanders, in the words of the 
scholarly Prince Vidyalankara, are **ihe elder brothers of the Chinese". 
As an article in the New York monthly, Asia, has it : 

"'J'bey are the ancient Thai I'eople mho existed in Giiina before there evolved 
in the Yellow lliver Valley the people who were to be called Chinese. The latter 
spread aouth, ilircuteniri}^ to cngull the 'J'hni, who, liowcvcr, refused them and their 
new-fangled ways and retired in good order further south into what is now Siam." 

The ruling authorities of Thailand have been trying to intercept 
the flood of Chinese hordes by imix)sing a stiff head-tax equal to 
rupees one hundred and twenty-eight. Next to the 
^"rhtnand*^ Chinese come the Japanese with their “all Asia" 
mlera covering a multitude of motives. Japanese 

advances arc being tr4;ated with perfect courtesy. But 
when it comes down to things more realistic than bowing to Good 
Will Missions and making after-dinner speeches, they are being 
particularly non-committal. But the weakening of French and British 
influence and prestige in Kast Asia has com|)ellcd them to appear 
friendly and responsive, a policy imposed on a comparatively weak 
people by the neigbbourliood of stronger Powers. This apprehension 
must bo growing now an lit n .lupan will be making the most of the 
defeiicelessness of Irido-Cliina. Another development is also possible. 
The rulers of Thailand may also be tempted to take advantage of 

the situation cri ated by the defeat of France ; they may try to reclaim 

and recover tlio lands Avhit h AAd'e once theirs and where live another 
one crore and fifty lakhs of people who speak essentially the same language. 
The areas in wliich the Thai people are found under foreign yoke 
are Tanking, Hainan, tho Shun Statens of Burma, and even as far 
away as Szt clu wan. Tlu )» trace for us tho history* of the wanderings 
of the Thai people firm their original home in the centre of China 
in times past. Now tliat France and Britain are in difficulty, Thailand 
can demand of them restitution of her people, east and west of 

its existing l.ounduries. tlupan which has her own ambitions to 

advance muy^ think it proiitalle to egg on the rulers of Thailand to 
make these demands. Qhc next fe'W months will show how these 
ambitions will move the Thailanders to action. 

\Vc have atteinp^d to trace above the many developments that 
have Ibeen creating a maelstrom round about onr own country, and 
influencing from a distance onr '*Home Polity". In 
Helplestneta ol fore I runt of these is the fear that has been 

•mpire'^ot Britain created and spread in India that she has no effective 
defence against dangers that threaten her from the 
west and tho cast except what is being maintained under British eon- 
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wd what or a considerablo part of vrliat lias heen transferred out 
of the boundaries India (or Britain’s war purposes. Now, at 
the end of June, 1940, when Britain is en^^iiged in a Hfe-and -death 
s^u^e with Germany and Italy for the vt ry right to exist and 
Burrive m an independent country in the continent '»( liluivpo, it 
would be cruel and unnatural to ex^Ki^ct that she will bo able to 
extend to the outlying parts of her empire the protoitiun that is 
their due. We have indicated above how the Dominions, ' the self- 
govemix^ Empire” including Britain herself, liiive been arranging for 
their own defence in co-operatiou with the United Slates. These 
arrangements are still in an embryonic stage ; their main outlines 
have become distinct ; the details have yot to Ito filled up. Of the 
defence of ''the Dependent Ktnpiro including India and the Crown 
Colonies and Dependencies”, we can km^w next to nothing. It is 
this ignorance and consciousness of helplessness growing out of this 
ignorance that have been res(K>nsible for the irritation of feeling, of 
distrust and rasontmont. that have l)oen marking Indo- British relation 
during the recent months and h Iting any (iecent and self-respecting 
solution of the problem implicit in this relation between Britain and India. 

The demands that have been made on behalf of India by the 
Indian National Congress can 1x3 studied in two asix^cts. Thuso, wo 
are afraid, have not been fully ai»preciated by "the 
steel-frame” of Britain's imiwrial structure in India, 

dtmairila Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. One aspect of it was 

indicated by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message 
sent to the London Xvws Chn nicle — tliat the dcinands made by 

tlie Congress w-ere inspired by the fooling thnt it would "inuko 
the people of India enthusiastic for a war wlii<h is not theirs.” 
The other aspect of it is brought out by the fear cornph^x that is both a 
natural growth and has been unconsciously encouraged in the country that 
without British direction and British help India w'ould find Iktk! if helpless 
in the dark days that are ahead if the Na/i-Fuscist-Jap Ibn at he<oiiicH a 
reality. Only two years back British aulhurilicH in India wi-ro UKSuring 
the people that as the agricultural economy of India was unc(|ual to the 
task of financing and maintaining the dehneo urrung«mcnth based on battle- 
ships, mechanized armies and air-crafls, it would bo the path of wisdum 
for this country to depend for her external defence on the tniglil of Britain. 
That assurance is not forth-coming today, cannot be expected today, when 
Britain herself, the centre of the Empire, is encompassefi w ith dangers that 
threaten her own soil. If the British bun aucrac y had a| prcciaUxl this 
aspect of the matter even after the outbnak of the prestiil war in 
September, 1939, they would have been prepan:d to make every 
sacrifice of self-interest, of every tradition of dornimiticm, to placate 
Indian feeling and enlist Indian sui^porl on the side of tlic cause that 
Britain has made her own, for the defence of which she has Insen 
spending about ten crores of rupttes every day of the war, 
and invited the darkening of the sky over htr with German bomlxrr 
and fighter planes. The reasons why they have failed to appreciate 
this aspect of the controversy, of the argument lietween Indian 
Katioiialism and British Imperialism, are not diffiriilt to imagine, 
though they - may not be elaborated today. The failure is traceable 
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to the same fatality that has pursued British policy since 1932 
^hon “appeasement** in international affairs and pandering to 
communal conceits and ambitions in Indian affairs became the 
sheet-anchor of British politicians. This propensity to betrayal of 
every ideal and practice implicit in the ideas of freedom and democracy 
has landed the British politicians and their representatives, the British 
bureaucracy in India, in the unenviable position of a double-faced god, 
benignant towards Europe, Australia and America and repellent towards 
Asia and Africa. For good or for evil the present generation of Indians 
are not prepared to agree to such a dispensation whereby they are to 
fight and bleed for democracy in Europe while its abrnnoe in India 
is enforced by all the repressive powers of the State. 


Outside the ranks of the bureaucracy in India and Britain, men 
conversant with affairs and with vision of world developments are 


What 

Prof. Keith 

■aya 


struck and scandalized by such a double-faced policy ; 
they recognise that “a crusade for liberty in Europe is 
incompatible with the determination to refuse far- 
reaching reforms in India**, to quote Prof. 


Berriodalo Keith. It is well-known that Prof. Keith is no Leftist 


thinker. And in the controversy that is being carried on between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imiwialism, his views as an authority 
on the law and practice of nations should receive a hearing as that 
of an impartial and detached observer of things. Discussing the consti- 
tutional issues raised by the Congress demand for the clarification 
of Die war aims of Britain, and the topic of “Dominion Status’* that 
has been tlirovvn on the arena, ho asked the politicians of his country 
to recognise that “Dominion Status means something very much more 
than when it first appeared as the goal of Indian policy.** He illus- 
trated this development by referring to the case of Eire and South 
Africa. 


“The rinht of secession and neutrality was rcro;;niscd hy Mr. Chamfierlain 
when the new coiiHiiluiioii of ICire was an*eplwl and when the Treaty of 19.'18 
released Eire from the ol)U<;ntioii8 to Brifain in case of war which had prevented 
her exercise of the li^ilit of neutrality. In the Union of South Africa neutrality 
in the present war was iidinitteil to be within the rijxhts of the Union under 

Domiiiinii Slatus It is patent, therefore, that the demand for reco;;nitioii of 

independenee should have Ixkmi met hy |K>inliiit; out that Dominion 8tatus includes 
the ri^ht of India in due course to doi idc the question cf allei;ianec, which plainly 
cannot be dealt with at tlic present moment.*’ 


This rather longish quotation takes us to the heart of the problem 
the solution of which has been the Euhjeet of any number of 
^ interviews between Lord Linlithgow and the different 
^ntratl*i shades of Indian political opinion. The general public 
^^l^allel India fail to understand why what has been possi- 

ble for Eire to practise is thought impractical in the 
case of India. The neutrality of Eire has been a handicap to British 
strategists, it is true ; the safety of Britain has been endangered by 
it. But Britain has tolerated it. This contrast of behaviour has ex- 
posed the unnatural relationship that subsists between India and Bri- 
tain. From this unnaturalness has flowed all the bitterness and sense 


and feeling of injury that are being nursed by the two countries. 
The spokesmen of the British Government both in India and Britain 
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appstr from their statoments to be unaware of this **orisinal sin.” 
To cover it up the Argument has been switched off to the oom- 
xnunal plane. The ^ difficulties in the way of Britain making a clear 
declaration of policy are said to be the protection of ininoritieSi the 
obligation to the Princes, the defence of the {losition built up by 
British capiUlisb interests in India. The imi>ortanco of the last two, 
however, seemed to hive palod into comparative insignificane at the 
present stage of the controversy. And Lord Tiinliibgow let us the public 
into the privacy of his conversations with Indian pditical pTsonagos 
when he declared that 

“they (the British Authorities) coidd not rontcmvlatr the trfliipfrrcni'e of their 
present respoiisiiiiiities for the mid welfare td India to nnv system of 

frovernment whose aiiihority isi directly denied bv lai^ce and |H>Hcrfui elviiieiits in 
India’s nation aI life.” 

It is not difficult to analyso the iin plications of this declaration. 
Men who have soma knowledge of the inner history of the Anglo- 
Irish controversy can pick out of it iilontical div laralions which encouraged 
what has come to be known as "Ulstcrisin’* or “C-arsonism.” Ireland is a 
small country ; India is a big one. But i»otwoen tbcin lbf*re runs a commu- 
nity of servitude, a similarity of tactics adopted l>y vested intereHts to 
prevent or halt the arrival of democracy, tlio return of national self- 
res|)ect. The fatlur of the present Preini ’r of Britain anticipated by 
64 years (1886) a defelopmonl similar to India's when he wrote to a 
Liberal-Uuicnist member of the British Parliaincnt — "UIstiT will fight, 
Ulster will be right." History records in cruel words what has been 
the fruits of that instigation. 


PeeliDgs of 
Britons 
Id lodia 


This is the stage, the btage of rwiriniinatory controvoiRy, that has 
continued since S'lit- iuh r, 19-iO to tlio poriotl when the cafastrophic 
events in JiuroiHJ in >.Iay and .luno, IIMO. gave a 
groat shako-up to i lie coiuplaconcc of British and Indian 
politicians, or ougiit to have. Nc\v>pap:r organs of 
tho Anglo- Indiian community in India re ognised the 
The S^ti'fsman of (’alcalta sisoke of tho taking 
to treat India as a Donniiivm forthwitii iKpial in 
The Tim 's of Jn Ha said : “In this hour of 
must ho done and done spisidily. (ircat Britain 
to an agivcuicnt ; it is criminal for any of the 


danger of the timos. 
of “a great decision 
status with Britain." 
trial several tilings 
and India must come 


parties to continue to split hairs at such a time. Mr. Arthur Mr^ore, 
editor of the statesman, in addressing tho Calcutta Kotary Club, on 
June 18, was more enthusiastic. 

“Every day that passes before India is publi -ly ^accorded fail Dominion Stains 
in all her external relations is a day lost in the wnr.” j. , . . 

“Now what is the first Haw in our Armour whi- h must lie immedtAiHy mended 
to get us ready for battle? It is tbni India, the very cniirc of tbe Kniptre’s map. 
the liope of four biindred million |>eoplc. ibe poiciiMsI source of iiiiiimit<Al supplier 

of men and mAterials, is not in the British Commonwealth of NaUons slie 

has not the status of a countrv, she has not the josiiion of ( aiiada. Australia. 
New Zealand, fikiuth Africa. She' rmiks as a dependency whom Hitler and 
Mussolini and other robber pirates who mi^ht succiwl in iin|msiiig their will oa 
Britain will liAVe a legal right to apiwrtioii among ihenisejvrs .. 

“Tiro men nre contiiiuBlly qiioied m obeiwlM «» the i>»ih of ■;:reemenl erm 
nt tbie Inie hour. My .newer to this ie, let Britein first do her l^erl, let her 

the Congrem boycotting lb. 
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War CommittiHW. anr] itartinB private Civic Guards of tlieir own. Tliat way 
madness lies for us all, but to end it, Britain must do her part.” 

The Manchester Ouardian appealed to the new Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amery, that then was *‘the time for an act 
of statesmanship which means an act of faith in 
tonmlttM A India.” These declarations which might be taken as 

Espsnsion of representative of the feelings and opinions of non- 

Bxeeutivs olHcial Britons in India, of Liberal Britons in Britain, 

Connell did not have any effect on the bureaucracy installed 

at Whiteliall (London), at Delbi-Simla. Enmoshod in the laws of 
Karma which had inspired the ^'Communal Award”, the Government 
both here and in Britain could not rise to the occasion created by 
the defeat and capitulation of France. It chose to move in the 
old groove of balancing the communities one against another and 
maintaining a precarious equilibrium. While in Britain superb courage 
and faith in the justice of their cause upheld the people and the 
Government of Mr. Churchill found strength in them, in India Lord 

Linlithgow could not appeal to the highest and noblest instincts of 

the general mass of people whose organ voice was the Indian 

N itional Congress. Therefore did the innunierahle intt rviews held by 
him end in a sorry futility. The Consultative Committee to be 
selected by the Governor-G^meral and to be consulted by him on 
matters concerned with the war — which was canvassed by His 

Excellency during the later months of 1939 — did not come to anything. 
On January 10, 1940, in course of a speech delivered at the Orient 
Club of Bombay, Lord Linlithgow throw out a new suggestion **as 
an immediate earnest of their intention” — the intention of the British 
Government to endow India with Dominion Status of the Statute 
of Westminster variety --**to expand the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders.” This suggestion has held the field for the whole period — 
January to June, 1940 — the events and developments of which are 
the Buhjocts of study in the present volume of the Annual Register, 
But difficulties have stood in the way of its acceptance by 
the parties concerned. The general public know nothing of the 
nature of these difficulties ; the public men who were invited by 
Lord Linlithgow for consultation have not been able to explain to 
the public the practical and psychological difficulties that hare barred 
the door to the Bcttlement of India's constitutional puzde. In a 
general way the world has been told that the representatives of the 
various Indian parties and interests have failed to agree with regard 
to their particular shares in the distribution of power. The Congress, 
the Muslim LeiMSue, the Hindu Mahasahha, the Princes, all have 
put forward thtir particular claims which could not be fairly adjusted 
in the scheme of things. Not even the approach of the Nasi-Faseisi- 
Jap danger nearer to the shores of their country has been ahia to 
persuade them to compose their differences. The general public do 
not know— neither the Government nor the leaders have oaied to 
enlighten them in the matter — whether there was any substanoe in 
the power which ‘‘the small number of political leaders” vrera tp 
share in the Executive Oounoil of Lord Linlithgow, whether any ol 
the hey departments of administration— Delsnoe, laduilry, lor 
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instance were proposed to bo placed under their charge. 

Since the present controversy started in the second and third 
weeks of September, 1939, with tiie Congress Statement on the war, 
World-opiDlon Oovernor-Genoral has been insisting that the 


leaders of Indian people nmst adjust their difTeronces 


India overcome their disunities lHdoi*o the reins of power, 

of administration, could b? yielded into their hands. 
These differences and disunities have been broadcasted over all the 
world through British propaganda machines. This is part of an 
attempt to justify the ways of tlio British bureaucracy in India. An ink- 
ling into the psychology of this attempt is got from a letter pub- 
lished in a United States \voekly written to a friend by Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, wife of Mr. Duff-rooiHjr, IVopagauda Minister of Britain. 
The relevant portion can Ih 3 quolod here : 


“Why should at^ least three qiieHtions ahoiit India be aske<l at every one of 
PnfTs lectures in the United State's? Who sends the U»rlums from linlia to 
America to cum|>lain of Hritisli rule ? The Indians are not sakirig for American 
snijport, but the (Jcrninns are inciting: in the dark anti-llritUh fceUiig tu Genoa 
as ill Chicago or any other neutral lowrii.** 


3'>om this quotation it can ho umb'rsiood that Britain does not 
like the idea of appearing before the judgment-scat of world opinion for 
its acts of omission and cominisHion in India. Koither 
^'rainave^^Musea^ India like that its wcaknosscs and disunities 

of diaanity should be hroadcastod to the world. Bo, when 
British .administrators harp u}x>n Uroso as a plea for 
the alow process of constitutional ailvanco in India, the tcui|iialion is 
natural in Indian public men and publicists to turn round and say 
that British policy was to a great extent responsible for the intensiffoa- 
tion of these disunities. As a delating |Muut this can be pressed 
home. But wc have to recognise at the same time tlrai we have a 
share in the responsibility for the sorry state of bickerings in India. 
In successive volumes of the Annual Reyisier we have attempted to 
lay open the dark comers of thought and life where the germs of 
disunity are bred and flourish. We have shown that Indian leaders 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, more than a century hack, 
have been trying by example and precept to cleanse their body politio 
of the weaknesses and crudities tliat have kept thrir country disabled 
in the progressive march of world-changes. Concrete prof^sals and 
programmes of reform and reconstruction of India's social institationa 
have remained unvaried since those days to the present day when 
the Indian National Congress through its constructive activities nndf 
the inspiration of Gandhi ji’s life have been trying to build op a 
better society in India, uninfluenced by particularistic oonoaiU and 
ambitions, building this life on the widest commonalty of the realm. 
In these attempts there have been failures and successes. But tba 
Bucoesses have, not been enough to eliminate out of our soeim syatm 
all the of group or class-conscious interests, to send rasongn 

the oonntry that flood of idealism that would enable 
man and woman, to feel and act under the influence of feeling 

of supreme dedication to the cause of our common motherland# 

To this insbiUty on our port most be n^od bsck sll tho mtn^ 
versies that have be«i disabling ns for m a king e nmtad demand and 


15 
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effort for the Swarqj of onr dreams. The Congress has been confronted 
at erery step by the British Government with the 
retort that the Princely Order of India, the minorities 
of India, are not hacking the demand put forward 
by it. We do not know what the representa- 
tives of the Princely Order have been saying and doing to justify 
this retort. We know what the representatives of the Muslim League 
have been saying in private interviews and correspondence with Lord 
Isnlitbgow, and doing in public.* The after-effects of the celebration 
of a “Day of Deliverance" on December 22, 1939, by the direction 
of Mr. Mabommed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, as a mark of relief that Congress Governments in eight of the 
provinces of India had ceased to function, have flowed into the year 
of 1940 and have helped to worsen inter-communal relations in the 
country. A discussion of this particular event which was condemned 
even by members of the Working Committee of the Muslim League is 
not important except in the context of all the mischief timt com- 
munalism and sectionalism have been doing to the abiding interests 
of the country. There may be a suspicion that the strategy which 
inspired Mr. Jinnah's declaration was part of the w'ider campaign which 
has been exploiting for a rise in the Muslim League prestige the 
difficulties of the British Government, its need for support of Muslim 


opinion in and outside India. But the demand made for a Royal 
Commission to enquire into aU tho stories of the denial of the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship, of oppression perpatratod by the Con- 
gress Ministries or during their regime on Muslims, negatives the 
logic of the claim that the Muslim League is as much interested in 
the self-respect of India os any body else. The Congress Parlia- 
mentary Sub*Cominittoe which has been the mentor and guide of the 
Congress Ministries was prepared to submit these storius to a Tribunal 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, 
wishing to confine the ventilation of these domestic troubles within 
the shores of India. But the President of the Muslim League 
thought and* willed otherwise. The British Government, however, was 
not prepared’ to afford opportunity for a fresh flare-up of communal 
feelings and turned down Mr. Jinnah’s demand. 


Of move importance was the publication on February 6, 
1940, in the Indian Press of the correspondence that had passed 

between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow during the 

^Mweea St** months of November and December, 1939. Not ali 

JIamh a i,trit the letters have been given publicity. They did not 

Unllthfttw ^disclose any important change of attitude on the part 
of the two parties. It appeared that Mr. Jinnah had 
interviews with the Governor-General on November 4 and 7. 1939, 
for elucidation of points that had been raised in the resolution of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League passed on October 
22, 1939. In the first letter of this series Mr. Jinnah drew attention 
to what appears to us to be the most important point : 

DO declaration ahall, either in principle or otherwiae; be made or any 
oonatltatkHi be made by Hie Ma)mty*a Oovernment or Parliament without the 
appveval end the eonient of the two major oommunitiee of India, viz., the Hnaeal- 
mSsm and the Hindus." 
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This appetn to be an advance on the potition taken and tba 
point atresBed in the reeolntion of the Working Committee of the 
An-India Muslim League passed on September 18, 19^9, It was am- 
bodied in para 7 of that resolution. It had asked of the Government 

"an sssaMce that no deelarmtion rsfnrdina the qneMion of eoaeUtnUonal 
^vance for India should be made witbont the consent and approval of the Atl-lndla 
Muslim iMgne nor snv mititutioa he framed and ftnally 8ilo|>tcd bj Hit 
Maieatj*B Govemmeot and the British Parliament without such consent and approval.* 

I^nd Linlithgow in his letter dated December 23, 1939 did not 
appear to have appreciated this advance. He contended that mors 
than one of the questions raised in Mr. Jinnah's letters *'if ooimi- 
deied in the light of all the iiupHcaiions involved in it, would raise 
iesuee affecting other communities in India, and that this correspondenoe 

would not be an appropriate medium for making pronounoements 

upon them.'* Heb however, assured Mr. Jinnah that 

*'His Majesty's Government sre not under sny misapprehension ss to the 
Importance of the contentment of the Mnslim rommnniiy to the stability and 
auccsBS of any oonstitutional development in India. Vuu need, therefore, have no 
fear that the weight which your community's |)osiliou in India necessarily aivsa 
ihtiz views will be underraied." 

The demands embodied in Mr. Jinnah's letters had, however, their reae* 
tioDS in other communities that constituted the Indian people. It was 
B— Lesfoe feeling was expressed that tho demand made on 

veto ea September IS, if accepted, would result in making tits 
— 1 Muslim League the sole arbiter of constitutional changes in 

progrtsa India, woubl endow the Muslim with tbo j>owor of veto on 

matters like these. Even I'ritish imperialisls 8t5emod to approeJate the 
significance of this claim of the Muslim League. Tho Himnd Table 
at London was constrained to say that there appt'ared tu have 

developed in a section of Muslim jujliticians "h irndt ncy U» exercise 

a right to veto any cuustitution that may be devised." The 
amendment made in Mr. Jinnah's letter, tbo addition of the Hindu 
community in the clause, uiado it into a common -place in politics. 
Any political principle or constitutional device that was disapproved 
of by the majority of the i>poplo in a country could only be a 
futility of futilities. The demand alK3ut tho use or abuse in the 
employment of Indian troops was couched in so wide tc rnis that it raised 
suspicions about the tendeiness of a section of Indian Muslims for 
Muslims outside India. This tenderness is a recent growth, and there- 
fore suspect. For, during the eight humlrcd years of Muslim rule in 
India, history does not record icstanccs of such tendemese. The 
display of this new-found feeling is one of tho causes of the tecsioo 
that has developed in tiio country. When one remembered that 
Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali dul not spare or 
respect the Muslim Emperors of Delhi, that their invasions of India 
happened all of them during the times when kluslim kings ruled 
over Delhi, he could not but feel that the Muslim league was out 
of touch with reality, contradicted the evidence of history when it 
showed its un-called for solicitudo for Muslims outside India. This 
demand was* based on the theory that Islam knew no territorial 
patriotism^ was free from the limitations of colour and racial ooneeite 
and prejudices. Every religion may put iu claims of such excellence. 
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But this was and has been an ideal -which even Masliin peoples 
•did not reach in the hey-day ol their glary. 

Tlie correspondence between Jinaah and Lord Linlithgow 

ended in a lorers* quarrel, a qoarrd between “confident friends/' 

. . . . to use Mr. Jinnah's wonis. For, w« find 

pri^plMi* ot Working •Committee of the JHnslim League passing a 
Itettw pollUca lesolntioii on February IfiiO, declarii^ that “the 
reply of His Ezcellaney is net* satisfactory as certain 
important points stiU require farther clarification and eliusdation.” 
We do not know whether the disappointmeDt with Lord Ldzdithgow's 
asBuranees hastened in any manner the step or, steps that the leaders 
of the Muslim League were led to talm at Lahore in the last week 
of March, 1940. On the 22Dd March and the succeeding days was 
held the :27th session of the All-India Muslim League. On the 28rd 
March in the second open meeting of the League Moulvi Faslul Huqi 
Premier of the Bengal, mored a resolution on the political and consti- 
tutional changes that must be made in the future State-stractnza 
of India. The resolution laid down the “fundamental principles" that 
should guide the framers of this constitution : 

* that geographically oontiguoue unite are demcieated into regions wMdi 

should be so eonetiUitM with euch territorid readjiietmests as may be neoessary 
that the areas in which the Mtialime are numerically in a majority as in the 
North-western sod Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to constitute 
'Independent Btatei* in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.'* 

In recommending the various clauses of the resolution, MouIt 
Faziul Huq gave expression to the fears and apprehensions thid 
moved' him to suggest what in ^ect would be t 
ttmS^Swaraj scheme of partition for the whole of India. Ha 

fa India characterized as “nn-Islamic" the sentimeDta oe 

Moulana Ahul Kalam Azad who as President at thef 
Congress had said that “the Muslims should not feel nervous ; eighty 
millions was not a small number" The burden of Maulvi Faziul 
Huq's song was that though it sounded big that the Mualime were 
eighty millions in India, in reality they were “in a weak position" ; 
in the Punjab and Bengal they were in majority, it ie true, bat 
“not in an effective majority ' ; that *'if a sufficient proportion of 
these eighty millions had been con^regrated in one province we 
would have nothing to fear" ; that until a satisfactory solution is 
found of this unequal distribution of the Muslim population it is 
useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards." 


Beason, the experienoes of history, consideration for the material 
interests of millions of men, women and children, may be brought against 
the “detailed deletion" on which the superstructure of the scheme of 
autonomouB States has been raised in this resolution of the Muslim 
But men, even politicians and cynical politicians at that, who 
have penuaded themselves that “Islam is in danger" in India will 
, be found to be hard to perroade that all tbsb 

iSiliMieijdel schemes have been reared on misinterpretatioiis of the 

•t iaSMiUeie^ history of India as it has been jointly made by the 
innumerable races and oultuie-groops during ‘Oe 
mniAninma of her history. Moulvi Faslul Hnq's spe^, as reported in the 
Indian Press, contained none of the “historical" reasons br this smMon qC 
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aepmtism. But the speech of Mr. Mahommcd All Jinnah m Preti* 
dent of the session did make an attempt to furnish these. Tliore 
ia nothing new in them. In discussing the first attempt at finding 
arguments for the setting up of "Hindu Z and "Muslim Zones**, 
made by Dr. Abdul Jjatiff in his pamphlet — The Cultural Future 
India— yvo dealt with certain of these in Vol. II of 1938 of the 
Annual Register, Dr. LatilT is cx-professe^r of English in the 
Osm^ia University (Hyderabad, Deccan). He elaborated the theme 
that Islam and Hinduism stand asunder", and on this finding built 
up his scheme of "Hindu Zon**B" and "Muslim Zones** in India. Mr. 
Jinnah did the same thing. Ho denied that there was unity in 
India and asked his audience to accept it us a fact that, 

“the history of the Ihhi l.i’U) years bus fsilcif to achieve unity and has wit- 
nessed. during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Muslim India.*’ 

The unity that wo find in India today is "artificial", th« product 
of British methods of administration and enlightenment, f.nd "main- 
tained by British bayonets". But 

‘*the ierniination of the Ikitish regime whieh is implicit in Uie recent 
declaration of His MnjrBiv’s (iovernniciit will he the herald of its entire break-up 
with the worst disuHtcr that has ever taken place during the last one thousand 
years uruler the Muslims.*’ 

In certain quarters this may l»e nganlod na an argument in 
support of the contiiuianco of tho "British regime", and Mr. fliiinah's 
dolorous cry — "Surrly this is not tho legacy which the British Wi»ul(1 
bequeath to India after 100 >ear.s of rulo I" will ho intorproted ai 
inspired by the same fear. 


An able lawyer that ho is ho has colh^ctod in his speet'h all the 
evidences of disunity that citamcicri/.oH Indian life ; in tho fury uf 


A challeuge to 
Muslim thinkers 
and statoanen 


the ranq aign ho has miHSod or ignorcui all tho 
evidences ef unity, of attempts at unity moilo hy 
tho poliiitiun, the phihisopher, the liic saint 

and tho sago of India during thu last ono thousand 


years and more. For the udi >i>tion of this tactics the first finding 
among these who are hy instinct and conviction ojipootid to tho "Pakistan" 
schemes may bo one of utter condtinnation of tho men and institiu- 
tions who and which have bten propagating tlioso. Ibit to remain 


satisfied with this condemimtion woufil l)o fiuillesa, and nnwiso. They 


have got to recognise that tho Lahore resolution of tiio Mualiiu 
League is licing represented as cmbo<lying another achemu of Federa- 
tion that would satisfy Muslim sentiments, servo and oclvanco Muslim 
interests, and ensure peace in this continental country. They have got 
to recogmse that from the very beginning a section of Muslim^ imb- 
lie men have l)€en opposed to tho centraliHing tendency of Feffsration 
for reasons unexplained then. Wo know now that tho fear ot what 
they call the Hindu majority has been at the back of their demanil 
that the ''residual i)owtrs" should inhere in tho units of the Fefloro- 
tion and not in the Centro so that in caso of disagrocment with 
the Central Government the unit or units may striko out of the 
Federation. A recognition of these mental and material dements of 
the problem will, from certain points of view, be a good omen of 
better things to come. And the good will be all on tho side of our Muslim 
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tti^hbonn. For, it ^11 reqaire of them the intdlectual effort to re-thsnk, 
will eoable them to re-thiok the conditions of their citizenship of India, 
to get a clearer grasp of the physical, the economic and the social 
ties that bind them to the land which all these centuries they hare 
called — HinduBthan. The stir created by the Lahore resolution in 
their mental world — for, we have no doubt that the majority of those 
who directly participated in tlie Lahore proceedings had the vaguest 
of ideas on jbho matter — will force them to place the moral and 
material bases of their life in India in their true setting, to present 
to their own '"better mind" the reasons and the utility of a distur- 
bance of arrangements that have been persisting in certain parts 
of the country for about ten centuries, in certain others for six or seven. 


The resolution passed at Lahore and the speeches made in 
recommending it for acceptance have come to even the majority of 
politically-minded Muslims in India as a great surprise. 
tittskiHs M startled to find themselves presented 

mm* gay with a choice that would brush "aside a thousand 
years of Muslim history of India", to quote the 
words of X>r. 8yed Mahomed, late Education Minister of Bihar. 
This choice made by certain leadened the Muslim community in India 
for their community is based on the idea that the Hindu and the Muslim do 
not agree and think alike in all that make up the complexity of 
life that is and has remained on the map 6f Asia as India. We 
have seen one or two of the echoes dl "Pakistan" ; we have read 
the published speech .of Mr. Jinnah elaborating the "Pakistan" thesis. 
Bui nowhere have we found a recognition of the basic fact of 
Indian history which Bir Sbafaat Ahmad Khsn has described — "the 
glory of India lies in her unity in diveisity." The little history 
and the little human experience that the leaders of the Muslim 
League have brought to the elucidation of the problem df the future 
of the country did net enable them to understand and appreciate 

what the great historian of Allahabad has said. It is «p to the 
National^ MuBliins of India to recall their people to the lesson 
of the history that has been made in India by the iomt and 

combined efforts of the Hindu mid the Muslim. A Nationalist of 

the old school, Bipin Chandra Pal, writing as far back as 1906, 
gave poetic expression to the feeling of this common work, of this common 
inheritance, and of this common destiny. Addressing the Ganges he wrote : 

*'In Ihy waters, Bely Mother, the two streams of BemiLie and Aryan enlture 
mixed with each othiv in the days when, on Thy baisks, ruled the Muslim Kii^ 
of India, and both the tiindus and fbe Muslims lisire a common iiiheritaace in 
the art snd civilisation that grew up on the banks of the Jamuoa resonant with 
the mtnatreliy of two great world cuUnrea.** 


Moulana Afeil Kalam Azad as President of the Indian National 
Congress at Bamgarh (1940) gave as vivid expression to the same 
historic feeling when he traced the life of India, past and present : 

"It was 1ndia*a hiatoric dcatiny that manv human race# and cuUurea and 
rdigiona ahould flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many 

caravaua should rest here. One of the last of these caravans, following the foot- 

atepa of its predeoessors, was that of the followers of islam......'i1iis led to a 

meeting of the culture-enircute of two difierent lacea. like the Ganga and the 
Jumna, they flowed for a while through aeparate eouisee ; but Nature*# immutable 
Uw brought them together and iohied theza in a §amgam. 
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thonsud 5cart pi oar ]oiiit Ufo ho* ■Maided oe iaio • ooiaaeoM 
salimm;. Thu cannot be done ettificioll;. Nature doce her foebioniaic throagh 
her bidden proceeiei in the conrw of rentariee. The eoet bee now been moalded, 
and desiiny has set her seal u|»on it. Whether we like it or not we have now 
beocmifi an Indian nation, united and indiriaible. No lantaay or artidoial ociieiiiiiiK 
10 separate* and divide can break tiiia unity.** 

This is the message that has to he cairiod to the minds of the 
Musbm masses day in and day out so that no fanatic or inierosted 
cry about “Islam is in danger'* or thi^ India was Zhtr-nZ-Aoroh might 
get entrance there. This is the real ^'Muslim Mass Contaot" that 
can neutralise 'the eflects of preachings that broad “Pakistan*' aehemei. 


The President of the Azad (Independent) Muslim Confereneo 
held at Delhi during the last days of April, 1940, Khan Bahadur 


Independent 

lioslim 

Conlecenee 


Allah Baksh, Ex-Premier of* fiindh, claimed his 
Indian heritage, beoanse the majority, more than 
90 per cent, of the eight orores of the Indian Muslims 
were “descendants of the earlier inhabitants of Indiana.. 


in no sense other than sons of the soil with the Dravidians and 


the Aryans, and have as much right to he redtonod among the 
earliest Stiitlers of this comm cm land.** On the assurance of thk 


historical fact he elaiinod that 


**no sep:regAtC!d or isolated region but the whole ef India was the bomelaad 
of all the liicliaii Muasslflisns. and ne Hindu or Mniliai or auy other had Che 
right to deprive them of one inch ct their common hoaMaad.* 


The Ckinforence was ioTited jointly on behalf of the Jamiat-ttl» 
niama, the all-India organisation of the MusUm divines and scholars, 
tlie Majlis-i-Ahrar^i-lalam, the Independent Party of 
Its iwproMstafSre Bihar, the Krisbak-Proja Psrty of Bengal, iho All- 

ctaaraeter ludia Momm Conlorence, the Aniuman-e-WsiaD of 

lleluchistan, and the Central Stand ing Ccennittee of 
the All-India fihia Conforcnce. The representative charaott^r of the 
Conference can be questioned by only the delilwxately blind among 
men. And its declaration in iho body of the main resolution of the 
Confereneo constitutes the bed-rock of Indian Nationalism. That 
declaration should fiud a permanent place in Indian history. 

*'iadis, with its geogrspliicnl and polilicsl boundaries, is an imlivistble whole, 
and AS such it is the commoo bomelind of sll the oitizeoe, imepeelive of me 
or religion, who are joint owners of its resources' • 

The realisation of this truth which the threat to the unity and 
integrity of India has brought to us can be converted into a new 
cement of fellowship if the men and women of 
India be prepared to make proper use of it. The 
NaUomUsm relation of the Hindus to the soil of India hat 

grown with the agos since their Vedio forefathers 
sang of the land between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean. Their 
instinctive attachment to this territory has been idealised and 
rationalized by the innumerablo sacraments and ceremonies of their 
life. The irritant of political subjection during the last une hundred 
and eighty-four years has roumd in them a new conscionsness of 
the glory and the grandeur of their country. Bankim Chandra Cbatta- 
padhyaya's Bande Mataram song is sacrament of this new 

illnmination. It is now the tom of onr Muslim neighbours, when 
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they are called upon to think and act as membera of a ‘'separate 
nation*' thrust into the heart of India, to consciously get hold of 
the many threads that bind them to this country. They have them- 
selves spun these threads out of their life in India, out of their joys 
and sorrows, out of their fears and ambitions, out of their conscious 
thoughts and unconscious ideas, out of their quarrels and reconci- 
liations. On . these threads have been woven many a pattern of the 
life beautiful and pure, satisfying most of the spiritual and material 
needs of millions of men and women. They are now being told that 
all these threads, used as warp and woof of a common life, are 
unsubstantial and unreal ; a phantom, a delusion and a snare. Leaders of 
Muslim life and thought whom such a representation or misrepresentation 
repels have to find out themselves how and why such a thing has become 
possible. If they try to do so they will find that they have to re-build 
round India certain of the ideas and ideals, sacraments and ceremonies, that 
are the marks and notes of Indian patriotism. The Hindu has done so 
round the centres of life associated with and hallowed by their saints and 
sages, irrespective of creed and- colour. The Muslim can do so round their 
holy places, sucli as the Dunja of Shall Jelal at Sylhet, of Moinuddin Chisti 
at Aiiuore. at Nagoro in Tamil Nad. In this quest of the India of their 
dreams they will ho heartened by the mantra^ uttered by the late poet- 
pliilosopher, Mahommod Iqbal— In every particle of sand in my country 
I espy my God. 


It has been the misfortune of the observer of events in India, of the 
student of aiTairs, that he has to record year after year the intensification 
of communal differences holding up the solution of the 
iS*" problonis of the country — the problem of Swaraj, 

daiigeri problem of dirt, disease and ignorance. Tlie majority 

of us have 18th century minds that find themselves lost 
in the jungle of 20th century developments. The eruption of communalism 
which is inherited from the previous century we have discussed above. Its 
counter-part, another minority problem, that created by provincialism or 
linguistic nationalism, has pushed itself into the forefront since the "Autono- 
my Ministries” came to accept office. The Congress scheme of re-drawing 
the map of India so that men and women speaking the same language may as 
far as possible be gathered together to form new provinces ia India 
has a history more than twenty years old, since 1917 when it 


accepted the proposal that the Telegu-speaking population in the 
presidency of Madras should be formed into a new province, the 
Andhra Province. Many of these areas wore seats of ancient glory ; 
many of them are jumbled together into the existing provinces as 
they came upder British administration which lacked the required 
knowledge for patting them into their historic frame-works. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement has been growing which has 
been recogniaod by the British authorities by their forming the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Sindh. In Vol. II of 1937 of the 
the Anniud Register was made an attempt to understand and explain 
this probfism of lingaistio provinces which if solved to the satisfac- 
tion of the people concerned would increase the number of Indian 
Provinces into more than twenty. The British administration has 
been dealing with the problem in a baiting way. And an amount 
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of ditBitisfacbion has been visible boih with the working of thaia 

linguistic provinces, as well as with the non-arrival of other provinces 
which have f*8 much reason to support their claims. 

This may be illustrated from conditions obtaining in the two 

neighbouring provinces of Bengal — Bihar and Assam. The reports of 
III mted Conferences held in the last week of March 

from Biliar 1940 — one the annual session of the Bengalee Asso- 

4 Assam ciation of Bihar at Uasaribagh, who other the annual 

session of the Assam Domiciled and Settlers' Asso- 

ciation at Nowgong — reveal instances of discrimination that is no 
credit to public men who swear by the idea that India is one, 

whole and indivisible. In Bihar the aggrieved are the Bengalees, and the 
Adibaais — the descendants of the original inhabitants of Chota-Nagpur 
and the Santhal Pergannahs. Both of them are minorities. The former are 
linguistically and socially difTerent from the majority ; the latter difTor in 
language, in social customs, in economic arrangem<tnu. The AdifKisin are 
afraid that all the moulds of their social life would be broken by the 
dominant classes of the province. The Bengalees who number alxiut 
19 to 19 lakhs in a population of more than 3 crorcs are authoch- 
thor.ous in certain of the south-eastern districts of the province. 
It has lieen estimated that only about 2 lakhs of IheHc 19 lakhs Bengalees 
are new comers. ThvSG pt^ople have been drawn to Bihar by 
prospects of eiiiploymont under Government and in the rising 
industries in it. by professions as lawyers, as educationists, as 
medical men. On the surface it apjiears that it is co»i|»etitioD for 
these employments and professions that is responsible for vrhat 

has come to be known as the ** Bengalee- lb baree" problem. But 

there are other forces at work. Bihar which was the seat and centre 
of two protestant religions as .Jainism and Buddhism, of glorioui 
smpires, desires to revive certain of these ancient grandeurs. In this 
process minority culturos, minority claims, are supposed to be a 
hindrance, because these are apt to refuse full co-ot»eration or resist 
assimilation. These minority problems afford evidence that we have forgotten 
the ancient virture of the toleration of dissimilarity, the wisdom of 
the policy of **Liot live". History in India has throwm a veil over 

the attitude of Hinduism towards racial, cultural or communal 
dissentients. History has told us that Muslim rule in India broke 
on the rocks of intolerance, of the majority Sunni intolerance of 
the minority Shias. The lessons of history, unknown and known, 
ought to have taught us tolerance and charily. We have not learnt 
these. Perhaps, human nature is unteachable. 

In Assam, in the Brahmaputra Valley of the province, the same 
eonditions of dissatisfaction prevail. At the Nowgong Conferenoi 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 8ri 

Surendra Narmyan Pal, and its President, Dr. Badha 
Kumud Mukherjea, both in their spc^hei tried to 

focus attention on the 'social composition" of the 
province which has elements of conflict and competition. The former 
quoted figures, censoe figures, to amplify the tlMis. The population 
of the whole province, constituted of the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
Burma Valley, and of certain hill districte and “Statee", ie a little 
16 
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over 95 lal?hs. Of these the Bengalee-speaking people is abont 50 
lakhs. The districts of Sylhet and Cachar in the Surma Valley 
oonbribute about 37 lakhs to this total. The district of Goalpara 
and a few others in the Brahmaputra Valley contribute the rest. 
There are about 4 lakhs of “Marwavis and oth *r Hindi -speaking people ; 
1 lakh of Nepalese ; about 9 to 10 lakhs of tea-garden labourers speaking 
half a dozen languages ; the hill tribes are about 4 to 5 lakhs : 

the little “States'’ account for about 8 to 9 lakhs. The Assamese- 

speaking people are nearly 25 l.tkhs. Assam is thus a paradise of 
the anthropologist. But even tlieir knowld(lg'3 does not help the 
loaders of t''o people to solve the problem that has been baffling 
them and testing the quality of their statesmanship The problem 
is nothing peculiar to this region of India where so many racial 
units meet and by their co-mingling have sown the seeds of 
something new. In every province in India whel’ier on the 
Arabian Sea or on the Bay of Bengal, iu the sub-Himalayan 
regions east or west, in tho heart of the Deccan, the same tension 
has been produced by tlie same mixing up. In Assam, in tho 
Brahmaputra Vall. \, the awakening of raci il memories, a revivalist 

movcMnLint, h;u*e been sweeping the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese- 

Bpjaking i»eople to make claims that others are not p.rtipared to 
easily concede. In the heat of the controversy one of the former has 
declared that tlujy are not Indians properly called. On their behalf, 
on iKsh.df of the 20 to 25 lakh.s of Assamcse-speakiug people, tho 
claim has been made that tho men and women who do not speak 
this language as to ibo manner born, or are recent arrivals in Assam 
proper, should rtire from tho positions of vantage that they have 
been occupying for about, a century in tlie economic and adminis- 
trative life of this sub-province, the Braliinai^itra Valley of Assam. 
They also claim that they are the natural guardians of the 
undeveloped tribes, the only beneficiaries of tlie almost untapped 
natural wealth of the country. There is much of truth in these 

claims ; there is much of mako-belief in them. The mix-up of both 
these elements in problems like what we are discussing creates tho 
greatest difficulty in their solution. In Assam proper also w’a have 

this. The present comixisition of tho society in Assam is not the 

making of one racial or language group. It is on record that many 
of iho present leaders of the area, men who are loud in iheir assertion 
of a peculiarly Assamese quality oi technique, had for their ancestor-s 
men who came from Sylriet and other Bengalee-speaking districts. 
They managed to merge themselves into the life of Assam, and 

their “Bengalae-noss", if one can coin such an expression, mingling 
with thofilocal values helped to create a new people, to create new 
values. This interchange of \alues, this oo-mingling of blood, is 
as true in the life of Assam as of every province in India. And 
it would save us a lot of trouble if wo recognise that there is no 
pure Dravidian, pure Aryan or pure Mongolian typo in this^ country, 
no pure "ism” in the country. So, the path of wisdon and of pea^ 
leads or ought to lead us to recognise that the beating of the big 
drum of communal at racial or cultural speciality or superiority 
is harmful and unwise in India. ^ 

To return to the elements tA conflict and oompeli^tion in Assam 
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proper. The Bengalee and the other non- Assamese people who have 

become the objt’tts of uttaok to-day have not really 
sucked the country dry. They have Iumh pioneers 
la Astam education, in trade aiiil industry. Moreover, of 

the more than 12 lakhs oi l^ergulers in the Brahma- 

putra Valley, we do not think that more tti^n one and half lakhs 
have known any home outside Assam : the rest are autochthonous 
in the western districts of the Bralimapuira Valley . The Marwaris, 
the olher Hindi-speaking peoples, are the littanciers of the traders 
and industries of this area. There BpiM?nr> to ho another complication 
in the politics of the area. Of the 12 lakh.s of BengaIco-s})caking 
people in the Brahmaputra Valley 6 to 7 lukhs are Musliins ; there 
are about the same number of AKsatncse fpeaUing Mu>lims a great 
proportion of which trace thrir descent to the soldien* end oflicers 

who accompanied Mir Juitila in his r.nsitecessful invasion of Assam, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. In the hot house of the Muslim Ix^nguo 
ideol ogy these 12 lakhs of Muslims of Die Brahmaputra Valley, joined 
to tha 25 lakhs of the Surma Vsillcy, of the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar, constitute a srparatt' probhin : it is the product of 
the conceits and ambitions iintl irars that wo lui\e learnt to assoriaio 
witli the leadership of Iho Mu-liin 1/ aiioe. In tlu* msp of **MusIim 

India*', Assam has bfcn markc<i oil as part of the “Muslim Zone" 

of Kastern India. Dream-rs ;iiiu*ng Mu-bmH in Assam have been 
dreaming sucli divanis, so coiuiiu ting t h. U’.srlv. s that thrso dreams 

may in the near future Icdiuo nahtus. Not nil of IbMu, not 
many of them, am I'ohtuinn'. 'I’lie S/rirfaiy of the ;^ssam Islam 

Mi.ssi{»n So; ietv with its lu*a< fpjnrt' rs »t Nluiioup, the lupital f>f the 

pro\inco, app -nrs Jo l e onf oi ih» «*r> nnii-puhtu al fiii . iutrs. Speaking 
at “an extra-oidinui y thrusn! jjm” of the Sotuiy held on the 

10th of March, Hill), li.‘. : p .i •• t : 

“I will nut in i ■ I’* » I l.tl -.f thin Iflsm 

Mission .. , cun do oj.nnv, ) •;.■••• ... y m 'i !;.vl i.\ wl.;.s id onr Mnshin 

orgAiiisations cannot do ui a Miniin v.:\'. i. *- l»*!;ini ‘a can twin a ininunty, 

in course of a few Uii i !>i. * M ininj rn:'] *M'\ ; nnd l•il^ily hoIic Ujc 

baOliiv proiilcrn uf As>4iu iidi i ^ : ' I i,.; the nic.i;{uwb Bun* .-xsom.” 

Tho isFues iruolvcd in lfj.» I..n > nji rM«ll> and truly 

economic. These hji\e In ■ ii i.^. ^ j i > liir, u (>1 J'/cngalco 

cuili val>.Ji ; • u;ij;.:s c i‘ MiisIiiiiS. iho 

Line Syateni niajority ol :ii in i; i.. *;};■ t.-f \ UM;;.-,JUKb — 

mtature v.t ; :v. i - li. t c>; t}- 1 o aumaputra 

Vall>. Tl • f.i, in M /n .i.ph, f}jc 

preftsurc of puptilaln/n oi. .vn * : a;.. .\i n.- 01-11,^,.,. i.;.ve 

beett si.'iiding llic > m. Ji- t,. ; , a- tf* ■: lir-vf. 1;,!; 

count.r> -side of ih-* Jo:- i.rn;. j- ' v. ' ^ . f; , h- i 

pasiurus new of ihii '! i- I ' ■?- 'Apr!...:. ■ vd 

such iafid 'hungry p.roid * ku 'a . r-.i; in* > ; ;.i . : i . : (/. p < pp , 

fresh from Naluru’s air.il, p. .r.;,: to*- lUip.i .1; f.*- un-i lUi' 

petuo^ity of Nature ; ii»a* i»t> <;i (- 1 :■>/ n.^.:- i m. i*. s;>iia;r. tiu rii. 

Tbo eruption oi thc.se p* iut-i -ne Bi.ii ;n; p;-ira \ is 

naiurally unwelcome to liie in(iigci.ouft j; puiiii. n. 'li ry r< « lit liiis 
intrusion into their trihal unci aiife'-iiai ian-is, hc/tii tor 'noiic>ii 4 ic 
and biological reasons, to put the matter in the mofl general 
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terms. For. there is no doubt that in the struggle for existenee the 
Mymensinghias will carry everything before them, that the indigen- 
ous population has no chance in the competition that has ensued. 
The State in Assam has thus been compelled to intervene for the 
protection of the weaker party ; it has set up a system of “Lines" 
beyond which the Mymensinghias are not to go. This “Line System*' 
thus constitutes a defensive armour for the indigenous populatiop. 
It has earned the hatred and opposition of Myrnensinghias and 
their leaders. The propaganda for and against these is reflected in the 
“Line System*' Committee’s Report. The interests concerned are so 
vitally opposed to one another that no clear-cut, comprehensive de- 
cision has become feasible either by the Congress Coalition Ministry 
during whose tenure of office the Report was suVmiitted to the Govern- 
ment or by the present Ministry, the Saadulla Ministry No III. 
Any satisfactory solution appears to be remote, as this economic 
problem has got entangled in the dreams, conceits and ambitions of 
the general populations of the Brahmaputra Valley and of the new- 
comers who are regarded and are being used as the spear-head of 
the expansion of the “Muslim Zone** in North-Eastern India. This 
local problem is, thus, illustrative of what has been happening in 
other parts of the country. 

The intensification of sectionalism has taken various shapes. Once 
it is protection of communal interests ; at other times it is the pro- 
tection of the interests of provincial or linguistic 
nationalism that is the war-cry or rallying point. 
£stlillated development has disrupted the unit^ front of 

the Indian people. The Indian National Congress has 
for 65 years been striving to build a better life in India by “the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country", to quote 
the words of W. C. Bonnerjea, the President of the first session of the 
Congress that hold its sittings on December 28 and the subsequent 
days of 1885 at the Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala in the 
city of Bombay. Since then the nation has been moving from 
strength to strength, and its national organisation has been responding to 
this impulse of the body politic. But to-day it appears that even the 
Congress is not able to escape the various influences of disunity and 
disruption that have been raising their heads in the country. The 
struggle precipitated by the Congress Presidential Election of 1939 
wherein Bri Subhas Chandra Basu opposed and defeated Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitarammiyt, the candidate set up by the elder statesmen of the 
Congress with the blessings of Gandhiji, has been moving from one 
complexity to another from which the contestante do not appear to 
be able to extricate themselves. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has been pot 
out of the Congress organisation for acts of indisc^line and 

sabotage. The group of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
which chooses to guided by its ex-President, twioe Preeident 
of the Congress, stands disaffiliated. And another group of Goo- 
gnsfimcn in Bengal has been carrying on the Congreea movement, 
uphuU.ing the Corgress flag in the province. Ibe dikaffiliated body 
ot Congussmin baa been maiotaining their organisation as the 
authentic Bengal Provincial Congress Committee drawing ita support 
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;ihi firimary me mb —B of the Congress in Bengal or from so 

Ibw sr JO many of them ns cared to claim Congress affiliation with* 
oat asknewledging the Att-india institution. 

The interdict of the Indian National Congress placed on Sri 
Snbhaa Chandra Basu has not been able to halt him in his various 
activities. Bb has been moving about the country, 
organising the “Leftist'* forces for a more militant 
programme to be imposed on the Congress by mass 
pressure. In certain provinces, in Bihar for instance, 
he appears to have been able to enlist on his side the powerful support of 
Swami Sahajaoanda Saras wati, the uncrowned king of the Kisan Sabha 
of the province. In co-operation with him an All-India Anti -Compromise 
Conference was organised side by side with the 53rd annual session of the 
Indian National Congress on a site adjacent to that of the rong**ess. The 
psychology of this action seems to be that as the leaders of the Congress 
were anxious to arrive at a “compromise" with British Imperialism, a new 
organisation has become necessary to gather all the anti -compromise 
forces in the country, to consolidate all the anti -compromise feelings, 
sentiments and convictions in the country. But compromise has not 
arrived on June 30, 1940. Neitho.* the leaders of the Congress nor 
the representatives of British Imperialism in India, the British 

bureaucracy, appear to bo • anxious for it. It is not ]K>8sible to say 
now how far the pressure of opinion represontod in and by the 
All-India Anti-Compromise Conference has been able to keep the 
leadership of the Congress on the straight and narrow^ path. 


Divided by sectional ambitions and conceits, our country, the 
leadership of the country liithorto exorcised ]>y men, by the “mere 
man", have failed to evolve order out of this chaos 
Women'* conflicts and competitions. The failure of the 

ConfereDce modem man in India has called to the arena the 
modern woman of India. They have been holding 
their All-India Conferences for the last few years. The 14th session was 
held during the last week of January, 1940, at Allahabad. Begum Hamid 
Ali presided over the meeting. The assembled deb gates went through a 
full programme which embraced all the items of reform and reconstruction 
that have constituted the ideal of the nation-huildor in 
ttuTMDfmneeaLl India these one hundred years and more. The leaders of 
the msMes few the Women’s ^loveinent have come from the higher 
classes of society. They have come to realise that 
modem habits of life and thought have separated them from the masses 
of their own people, from the majority of their sisters who are 
really the home-makers of the nation. They have been increasingly 
feeling that steps must be taken to bridge this gulf. For years 
the life and labour of the masses have become objects of discussion 
in the various Women’s Conferences. Problems of labour and capital, 
of the “minimum wage", of the housing of labour, based on the 
Keport of the Economic Beconstruction Group Committee of the 
Conference, were keenly discussed. These discussions were over- 
shadowed by the f* i ling that “contacts betwet n the ConfiTence 
and the masses nmained exceedingly few", to quote the words of 
Mrs. VijayalaksLxni Pandit, Chairwoman of the Beception Committee 
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of the Oonforenoe. And the work of the year, of the 

fatnre, was indicated by the President in words of serioiw import 

and purpose : 

*For 1940 I beseech you all to make contacts with women of all of 
political opinion, to form friendshlpa with the women of the labouring ehMaes^ and 
to try to become ope in mind with erery woman who is your neighboar.** 

It is this weakening of the neighbourhood feeliiig that from 
certain points of view might be held responsible for the dissensksns 
•n separata the nations, the classes and communities 

»»ong nations. Wo have been trying during the 
the Divine Spirit 7^” through the pi^ee of the Annual 

Register to understand and explain the mental and 
material causes of the distempers that have burst out in the country, 
embittering relation between India and Britain, between t^ 
communities and classes and castes of India. We have tried to 
subject developments in this country to a psycho-analysis in the 
light of universal human experience as revealed in the history of 
nations. We believe that this process of “seeing ourselves as others 
see us" has a healthy therapeutic value ; it cleanses our social and 
mental life of all the injurious elements, of all impurities. Now 
and then one feels afflicted by a weariness of spirit as he wades 
through the signs and portents of the deepening disunity in the 
country. We are all conscious that we are face to face with one 
of the recurring crises of human history, like unto the one that 
Europe witnessed and suffered from during the times, during the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, when the Boman 
Empire broke down from internal rottenness and from the attacks 
of the northern barbarians — the Huns, the Goths and the Visigoths. 
As men and women felt on their bodies and minds the oppressions 
of those times they said that the saints were asleep and that they 
had ceased to intercede with Almighty God for the relief of his 
creation. In language of simple grandeur the condition of things 
was described thus : “On the earth distress of nations and perplexity, 
men's hearts failing them for fear and the looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth". As one watches the war in 
Europe, the “China Incident" of Japan in eastern Asia, one finds 
a similarity between things going before our eyes and those that 
happened fifteen or sixteen centuries hack. This recognition does not, 
however, bring consolation to anybody. Confronted by “frenzied 
occasions" like these both in our internal and external relations, 
the men and vppmen of India have to seek and find a way out 
of this “crisis of collection aberration." Human reason and intelleot 
appear to be failing in the test. We can only pray that there 
will appear on the horizon “some signs of the triumph of the Divine 
Spirit, dwelling in man, defying the congregated might of malignity", 
to quote Babindra Nath Tagore's words of hope and faith . — Specially 
contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev, 



The Council of State 

Budget SetaioB — New Delhi — 16th. February to 10th. April 1940 

Official Bills Passed 

The Budget teision of the Council of State c6inmenced at New Delhi on the 
16th Febnuuy 1940 with Sir Maneckjm Dadahhoy presiding. Sir Ouikrie RuaaelU 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented the Railway Budget for the year 1940-41 
after which the House adjourned till the 22nd. Fehmary when it passed four official 
bills, recently passed by the Assembly. These bills were the Bill to provide for the 
registration of certain Europcaa British subjects, the Bill to provide for the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on foreigners, the Bill to provide for the retention in service of 
certain iiersons enrolled for service in the Royal Indian Navy and the Bill to 
extend the operation of the criminal law to offences committed on ships or aircraft 
registered in British India. 

DiBCUfiSiON OF Railway Budget 

28rd. FEBRUARY The Council held a general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day. Mr. Hoaaain Imam opening the discussion said tliat in the last four years an 
increase in working expenses of 582 lakhs had occurred on railways. He feared that 
if this process was allowed to go on, there would be no surplus left. He referred 
in particular to the level of ex|icnditure on tlie North West Railway and urged a 
reduction in it. He i'leadc<l fur more comforts for third class passengers. Pandit a, AT. 
Kunzru, opposing the pro 2 >OBcd enhancement of rates and fares, said that tlie present 
condition of railway iirrknces was certainly not one to cause anxiety. As it was, 
they were going to add to the depreciation fund at a rate at which in 9 or 10 years 
50 crores would be added to it. That was the limit laid down by the Wedgwood 
Committee. He therefore saw no need for imposing additional burden on taxpayers. 
Sir A, P, Patro strongly refuted the argumeuts advanced in favour of the rise in 
rates and fares. The contention that the increase would be only a fleabite compared 
to the rise that had already occurred in the price of commodities was no argument, 
he declared. It was not a question of a few annas or pies being added to the 
bulk price of commodities ; the question was what the cumulative effect would be 
when it rolled down through various ebaniids to the ordinary villager who pur- 
chased his food stuffs from the retail trader Mr. R. H, Parker characterised as 
unfair and unsound the criticisms of the pro|)OBed enhancement of rates and fares. 
There was no question, he declared, that economically B|>eaking the pror^er time to 
raise rates and fares was when there was traffic moving and the worst time possible 
was when they were raised on the last occasion. He regarded the Government’s 
proposals as a atatesmaulike way of raising revenues i^uirm in the present abnormal 
times. R. B. Lala Ramaarandua said the proposal to increase charges came as an un- 
pleasant Bbo«*k to peoi)le who were already baring heavy tax burdens. If it was 
true, as Qovernmeot contended, that the right time to increase rates was when 
traffic was moving, he asked why was that maxim not followed in Britain where 
the Mintscer of Transtiort had given the assurance that no inciease in rates would be 
made 7 Why was British Policy in England different from British fiolicy in India 7 
He declared that before the decisioii to increase rates was taken, at least the Ohsmbers 
of Commerce shonld have been consulted, because the decision would adversely 
MTei’t industrisi development. Mr. P. AT. Sajeru said be was not ronvioeed that 
enough thought had bwn given to the immediate .effect of the inrresae in ratea and 
fhres. Intermediate and third class passengers would in his view feel the rffeot 
most and it was not right to impose an additional burden on these people lo build 
up a reserve fund, much as he recognised the need of building up that fund. 
Sir Andrew Clotty replying to the debate referred to the comi laint of overcrowding 
in third class carriages. During his own tours he hsd aeen ovetciowdiog occasio- 
nally on one or two fast trains but generally it atruck him that theie were far too 
many carriages for the passengers. He wished he had seen biager crowds than be 
did aee. A cenans was taken oy the East Indian Railways in tint connection. Ac 
many aa 6,138 iraine were checked and ovecexowdiDg waa found only in seven of 
them. Tlioae who had travelled abroed would admit that that was a rcaaooable 
proportion. Aa regards the epeeial rates of pay given to Anglo-Indians, that waa 
not leallj a railway nmtter. The xesponsUAUty nllbsaidy rested with the fnmeni 
17 
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oC tlie QovtrnineBi of IndUi Aet and tka Qoiremiiient of India felt that they wen 
only carrying out aa they were obliged to do the policy theniik enimdatad. Bpeakhig 
OQ the locomotive report. Sir Andrew cakl that Oovernneot were examining it Ac 
ae he conld Judge at the moment the anthora had made ample allowaooe 
against eontingenciea but Government wonld have to cooiuU the general manageca 
of the nilwaya concerned. The Council then adjourned till the 26th. 

ADJOUBHltBKT MOTION^ Ch11R‘B RUUNO 

28th. FEBRUARY The Connell held a brief aitting of one hoar this morning 
daring which Mr. Manackji Nadinhaw Dalai was allowed to refer hia bill to 
amend the Farsi Marriage and Divorce Act to a Select Committee, and the President 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy gave an important ruling. The ruling related to a qnestioB 
wbe^er the mover of a motion for the adjournment of the House had a right of 
reply. The miestron arose during the list Simla seesion of the Council when Pandit 
Hurnaynath Kunzru hod brought forward hia adjournment motion regarding the 
alleged unsatisfactory nature of the announcement made by Government on the 
recommendation of tne Chatfield Commission and the Chair had informed Pandit 
Kunzru that he was not sare about the mover’s right of reply and had promiaed 
to give a considered decision at a later date. 

The ruling given thia morning by the Chair covered varioua aapecta of the 

f ueation, including a brief aurvey of the practice and procedure prevailing in the 
louse of Cbmmona. The Chair ftaid that in response to his request the Clerk of 
the House of Commons had iuformed him that there was no provision in the 
House of Commons nor any rule or Standing Order similar to Indian Standing 
Order directing that the debate on a motion for adjournment of the House shiul 
automatically terminate if it was not eoncluded within two hours and that “no 
question shall be put. Ordinarily the right of the mover of a motion in the Houae 
of Commons for the adjournment of the House to reply is passed on the general 
conventional practice of debate and is not based on any definite atanding order 
authorising the mover to claim a subslanUve motion for the adjournment of the 
Houssi namely, one made when no oilier question is under debate, is entitled to 
reply at the close of the debate on motion. In practice, however, he has seldom the 
opportunity of exercising the right as he cannot exercise the right until all the 
membera who desire to speak on the question have done so and it is s rare occur* 
reiice for every member who wishes to speak to have done so before the hour 
arrives at which under Stauding Order the Speaker interrupts any buaiuesi then 
under consideration.” 

Summarising its conclusions, the Chair observed. “In the first instaooe, I bold 
that the mover of an adjournment motion cannot claim an absolute right of reply, 
but he may be allowed a right of reply in certain circumstances provided Uiere ara 
DO other members willing to take part in debate. If there are other speakera and 
the debate is kept up for period of two hours, it will automatically terminate. If 
the debate collapses before two hours, and if there are no other members willing to 
address the House on the subject, the Chur may allow the mover of the adjournment 
motion the privilege of replying to the debate and in that case the Government 
Member shall also be allowed to speak again whether be has previously spoken or 
not, but if two hours elapse in the course of such discussion the debate shall also 
automatically terminate. Thirdly, in case where a motion • for closure haa been 
moved and accepted by the House it will be in the discretion of the Chair to allow 
the mover of the adjournmeiit motion the riglictof a reply before putting the question 
to the House. Foqpthly, if the debate has collapsed and the mover of the motioD 
and the Government Member have addressed the House by way of reply and if the 
period of two houra baa not expired the Chair shall put the motion to the vote of 
the Home unlsse <he mover withdtawa the motion with the leave of the OoudcU.” 

IMh. FBBRUART :*-Mr. T. S. Joius, the Finance Secretary, preseBted the 
Budget to-day whieh thereafter adjourned till Monday the 4th. Maieh. 

Dbbatb ov Feicb Control 

4lh. BUMS The Oomioil debated this morning the Hon. Sardar Buim 
Singh^s rmotaidoa that *Thia Conneil views with graat apmlMBaioo the price 
eontral polley of the Oovernmeotk and reeommends to the Qovernor-GoieM 1 b 
OM ndl tbal no aetion be tahm to arraat n normal rise in the priee of agrienltnnl 
piodnet.** SmNlar Bata Singh eaid that he wae moving the nsotatioii in order to 
moM the bmb of the Uofmmmit’k poUey wd to oooiii. Ho wnSed tlii 
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Goraraanent wo to moahl ito poKcy m to teemo tho loyalty and dorotioa of tto 
raat ntnl population in the difficult days which lay viead. He rtfemd to the 
Fkioe OontrM Conference recently hekl. and the Eeononie Adviier*i memorandiuii, 
and aakwi if the Economic Adficer had worked out production aa well aa replaoe- 
ment coats in Tarioos areas in this conntry. 

Sir Jiamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member declared that the GoTemment 
could not baae their price control policy on any question of buying loyntty by 
allowing prices to go up^ Whether the masses weie loyal,, or eren aasuaatag for a 
moment that their loyalty was strained, the Government were much too interealed 
in the prosperity of the agricultniiat to baae their policy on aJiything except consi* 
deration of the contentment of the agncnUurist from the point of view of his 
produce and the price he obtained for it. (hear, hear.) Sir Ramaawami explained 
that the initiative for the ddegation to provincial Governments of power to control 
retail prices had come from some of the provincial Governments themselves, They 
were justified in taking that initiative becanse immediately after the outbreak of 
war prices suddenly leapt up, conditions became unsettled, end from the point of 
view of law and order it was esscntisl for provincial Governments to tsxe some 
power to contool the sudden and unaccountable rise in prices, particularly because 
the products concerned had already poised from the producera to middlemen. 
Provincial GOTcrnmcnta were as active aa the Government of India in considering 
how far, if at all, control of pricea was neeetssry. The Government of India, so 
far from ignoring the interests of the agriculturist, had tried to ascertain the point 
of view of the aii^culturist in various ways. Me instanced the extensive tours he 
and the Vice-President of the Economic Resources Board had undertaken. He did 
not claim that the Qoverument had come to the help of the agriculturist as much' 
as the ai<iacuUurist bad expected or deserved, but it was certainly not true that the 
Government had not come to bis help at all during the long period of depretaion. 
Sir Bamsswami referred to his speech at the Price Control Conference explaining 
that if and when control of prices was exercised, the Central Government would 
eontrol prices at the primary stage of production, and provincial Governments at 
the retail or distributive stage. 

Sardar Buia Singh withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills Pabsbd 

5tlL MARCH :~The Council sat for on hour this morning, when seven official 
Bills were passed. Sir Alan Lloyds Secretary, Commerce Department, moved 
that the Bill to provide for the registration, and more effective protection of trade 
marks, as passed by the I^slative Assembly, be taken into consideration. He laid 
that trade marks were wholly to the advantage of conaumers, and were regarded aa 
pieces of valuable property by producers. The Bill was passed without amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. E, Jonew^ Finance Secretary, the Council passed three 
Bills, one amending the Indian Coinage Act, the second to facilitate the changing 
of the date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India are cIomo, 
and the third to amend the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to enter into ai> 
uency a|nreement with, and make advances to the Board of Commissioners of 
Currency in Ceylon. 

Speaking on the Coinage Bill, Mr. Jones said that it was designed to reduce 
the silver content of lour-anna coins. The aia^ shape and weight of the coins 
would remain unaltered. The object of the Bill was to economize in the nae of 
silver, the demand for which had increased considerably since the outbreak of war. 

Referring to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, he said that the Ceylon 
Government had decided to run its own currency. The Governor of Ceylon wouUI 
fix a date after which the Indian rupee would cease to be l^al tender m Geylan. 
In the interests of Indian trade and Indian aetUera in Ceylon it was omtwmrj ^at 
new Ceylon currency should be convcrtable in the Indian rupee at par. That bad 
been 8eciir«l, and the Ceylon currency would be linked to the Indm rupee. The 
Reserve Bank had agreed to act as the Indian agent of the Ceylon Board of 
CommissioDers of Currency. 

The Labour Secretary, Mr. U, S, A. Hydari, moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Factories Act, as passed by the L^islstive Assembly be passed. He said 
that with the passage of years the Central Government had, with the snpport of 
Provincial Governmei^ bmn building up a code of laws reguuiting the employment 
of children in factories. Ths Bill proposed to mly the provisions of the Faotorfco 
Act dealing with health and safety to power tMtoriea employing from lea to 90 
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ptrwHM, if any of these persoiie was nader .17 years of age Tlie Bill was Mssai 
with oerUiin ssaendments neceseiiaced by the^mendiaente iMe by the AsseaMy* 

The Cottucil also iwssed two other BiUs— 'the Bit! farther to ameod the lodiao 
Eodgratioit Act and the Bill to ounsolidate and amend the law Teiatuig to mtilca- 
tion as iwssed by the Assembly. 

GeHIAAL DfBCCBSfOH OF BODOET 

•fh. MARCH The Council hdd a general discussion of Budget to-day. The 
debate was opened by Sir A. P. Patro wlio sharply criticised the Budget provieiooe 
The Makarajaiihiraj oj D irbhanga said that tb^ appreciated the dithculUee of the 
Finance Member hud assured him that they tally supported the eatise of the Allies 
in the war. The addittonai burden in the form of ireah tazatioA, he remarked, was 
not abnormal. “This it the price we have to pay (or our safety.*' He feared 
•the effect of petrol duty would be that the transttoir. industry would be adversely 
:affeuied. He supmrted the suggestion of the Fedeiation of Indian Chamber 6t 
Commerce and Industry that with the ontbseak of the war the entire defence 
ozpenditure should be subjected to scruUoy of a oommittee of both Houses of 
Legislature. Lala Ram Samn Dan said that the Bud^t pro{X)8ale involved a policy 
of taxation without the tax-payers being taken into confidence. He strongly objec- 
ted to the imposition of the new burden which, he detiared, was bound to give a 
•haTp setback to agriculture and industry. Pandit Hirdny Nath Ktmzru criucisod 
the agreement the Government of India had reached With the Britiah Government 
in regard to the defence budget and asked why the buricn of one crove bad been 
thrown on the Indian tax-payer in violation of that ariangcment. Mr. B. Dow, 
IXroctor-Qeneral of Supply Department, intervened in ilie debate to reply to some 
of the criticisms made against his department. He said tkot his departmeat had 
been criticised in regard to its relations with the industries, Anancial control, expen- 
diture of the department and its work which are not jiisti&ed. Sir David De/vadosa 
saserted that the Indians States should have been asked to nuke contributioae to 
the external defence of India. ^^It is a fight for our existence oad the States must 
come in with their contributions towards the defence expeaditnre.” The Fmance 
Member, replying to the debate, uaid that he was much intereated in the criticiiHis 
that his were uiider-estimates. He was, however, surprised that none had spokca 
on his over-estimates. As regards the demand for the appointment of a retrench- 
ment committee. Sir Jeromy suggested it was most inopportune. He admitted that 
expenditure both civil and military was increasing. It wns inevitable, he said, in the 
present conditions, lie vigorously misted the demand for salary cuts and asked, 
was it demanded that the pay of militery oflicers should be cut in order that the 
burden of taxation should lie less heavKy on the excess profits made by the com- 
mercial community ? Proceeding, Sir Jeremy referred to the suggestiou that 
industrialists should be encouraged now to establish industries which once estab- 
lished could have the prospect of success when peace time conditions came. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. Marcii. 

National Aemy for India 

tlth. MARCH :~^Pandit H, N. Kumru moved a resolution to day demanding a 
Mlf-aufticient defence system for India. Speaking on bis resolution Pandit Kunzru 
referred to the communique issued after the last Viceroy- Gandhi talks and said 
t^t it wai clear that His Majesty’s Government were at present desirous of grant- 
ing Dominion Status to India. His Ehicellcncy the Viceroy, however, bad pointed 
out to Mr. Gandhi that defence was one o! the most difficult problems they would 
have to tackle. His resolution therefore suggested the machinery for oveixKiming 
that difficulty. For the natural result of the grant of r>ominion constitution to 
India was self-Government in defence. Explaining what he meant by self-sufficiency 
Pandit Kunzru sMd that India’s defence should be in accordance with the cir- 
cumatancea ahe was placed in. The present strengtli of the army in India was 
adequate according to military authorities. The difference between the Indian and 
militaiy viewpoint was that while Indians wanted a national army, the military 
authorities regarded the composition of the army and the class from which its 
officers were drawn to be of vital importance. Mr. Williama, Defence Co-ordination 
Becretary claimed that he had been placed in a pooition of difficulty because different 
View-Mints bad been expressed in the resolution and in the speech of its mover. 
The Ckivernment however could only take the resolution as it stood and would 
oppose it, primarily because its objective waa ' utterly impracticable**. Mr. Williama 
•aia that it was not the uuestuxi of goodwill of the Government but of facing 
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XMlitin. Dealing with the question of adf^sufficieney 1 m pointed out tint the eoat 
of one single battleship would not be a popular proposition in. the Indian BadM 
and self-BuSicieirey in the modern weapons of warfare would place in unbearaUe 
burden on India. India therefore must continue to rely on. Great Britain fee her 
defence. Proceeding, Mr. Williame quoted Prof. Roberts, who had Usd d<mn that 
for complete setf-sumcieney a country needed as nsucb as 32 articles, of wbicb tha 
British Empire bad only 2G. As for self-rule in defence vis-a-ris Dominion. Statos 
Mr. Williams quoted Uie report of the Joint Parliamentary Gmomitkee, wbhrh OM 
not regard it as essential that India's progress in eiril and military matters should 
be ideotical. The resolution was defeated and the Cooucii adjoarned till March 14. 

KoN-OFFICIAL RBBOLtmOHB 

14th. HABCH Two non-o(Bicial resolutione weie dfsciissed to*d». Both were 
withdrawn. The firat, relating to railway contracts, was by Mr. P. N. Sapru and the 
second, by Sardar Buta Singh, asked the Government to convey to His Majesty's 
Government the CouncirB satisfaction on the Ticeroy's pronouncemcot in connexion 
with India's lutnre states. The House then adjournM till the 18tb. 

Resolution on Birtb Contbol 

leih. MARCH :->Mr. P. AT, Suprtt, in moving bis resolution to-day oo birth 
control, admitted that there was great divergence of opinion over the issue of birth 
control. He referred to the ‘alarming growth of populatioii' in India which, he said, 
had increased bv 32 millions in 30 years. Bide ny side Kicnoe bad been perfecting 
the marhineiw for preserving life and sufficient men did not die evetwia modern 
warfare. With disease and famine well under eoatrol. and with universal early 
marriages in India the growth of populatfoa bad been ahcnomenal during the 
last three decades. One aspect of this growth wae the depeoxable low standard of 
living. Vast numbers were under-developed and under-nooriBhed. Unemployment 
had been on the increase and was bound to increase still more in years to come. 
Apart from this, selfish man never thinks what at woman haa to go throngh in 
bmring children and from tlm bamaoitariaii point of view they could: not deny to 
women what they had been aemanding. namely, tha right to seUidetermioation. 
Ms. Bapm did not think religion was adverse to birth control. 'An/, way' he said» 
‘morale must be based oa bioi^y and should be fem the betterment di the human 
race.' The speaker held that birth eontrot would ptorify the instituRon of marriage 
Itself, and would nnt lead to immortality as it was often allegsiL that it would. 
Laatly, he aaid that hie rcaolution did not seek cnmpulsson and therefore r^oold! 
not be opposed by anyone. 

Sir Jagdirh Pratad, replying to the debate, quoted figures to show that there 
had been no alarming growth of popolarion in the centrally administered areasi 
For inetaaoe, in the Andamans and British Balibhisaan there had been no ioersaae 
in population, while the pcmnlation of Ajmer-fiimmra waa only 2W per aqaara 
muis ea compared to the all-lndla figure of 2AB per square mile. Bir JagdiMi 
Fraaad aaid that there were two ways of locdirif^ at the question. Frm tiie hsaUh 
point of view some bad recognized that women antrering Mm certain diamasa 
should be protected from beanag ehildreo. Mr. Sapru, howcanr, had baaed bis 
entice ceae on. the eeonomic phok. He would like birth eontroL to cheek the ggowth 
of populntiom The queetion, if looked nt from thet angle, wan boMt with diflfenltica. 
The Edueatien Member told fte Council tbal them were oalf TOD lady doslm In 
this oountiy and if birth control were to sacoeed, their primary ooneera should 
be to inerseee the number of lady doctora fn India. He urged tiiat local h qdlffe 
and volniitiry organiatioaa should be ntiliaed lor ednSriing public opbioa. 
The rseolution was put to vote and earsied by nioe volm agaust right Tho 
OouBcU then aiQoiirnedtiil 11^ 

OrriouL Btuji PiauD 


SUk HABCB The CbmicU held • 25 minute aittiag to-day and 
oni amandment three Oo*wmment bilin seesotly pameif jy tha Lcgii 


Dtly passed Ry tha Lcgialaffvo Assam* 

bly. The bille paesed wme the Coal Minm Safety (atoiriog) Aet AmsndmcDt Bill, 
the blB to emend the law relating to inoome Tns and the bill f nrtlier to amend 
the Rseerve Bank of India Act. 

Mr. C. P. Jones, ^nanea Seevafary. moving the eooridecstion of the Rcaerva 
Bank Aet Am^meat Bill ujd OmS tt was a wril moogaiaed and generally ao- 


Mr. C. P. J<mu, rinanea Seevatary. moving the eooridecstion 
Bank Aet Ameodmoat Bill said thaS it waa a wril TCoogaiaed 


AmsDumcBs mil mra » ««« wcogaiaed and generally ao- 

d pniiciple ^at shares of a Ccntia] Bank when the beak waa of the sham- 
as vanoty. ahoald be distnbutod m widely an poosiblo oo as to minimiio Iho 
iftik of tho priiey and adminietratkm of the bank bring * V-*»«**rt by aoM 
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Uitcmts.*’ It iDiiit be clear that if an^ particular group or intereat were to 
acquire an undue share of roting power it would impose on the country a poUcv 
direeted hj Its own particular interest which mi^^ht or might not coincide with 
the bnt Interests oi the country as a whole. Mr Jones gatire figures to illustrate 

*Uie uodesiimble tendency I have referred still continues.** The Bill, be said, 
waa a more in the light direction calculated to arert further deterioration in the 
poeitioii. The bill was paaaed and the Council adjourned till March 26. 

Excess Tiiofits Tax Biix 

tith. MARCII The Oouticil devoted the whole of to-day^ sitting to conaider- 
mtion of the ‘Excesa Profits 'J'ax Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. 
J. F. Shfehy, Member, Central Board of lievcnue, moved consideration of the Bill. 
The Hon. Mr. Shanttdat Aakuran referred to the Hindu year which begins from 
*'Dewa1i’* and urged that it should be taken ns an Accounting year. Mr. Sheehy^ 
intervening, said that the Hindu year would be taken as an accounting year if it 
was 80 desired by an assessce. The Hon. Kao Bahadur iT. Oovindachari said that 
at^n time when the daily war expenditure of Great Britain had reached £6,500,000 
it was not expteted that India could play an adeuuate |wrt in the prosecution of 
the war without a furthei measure ot taxation, *"1 consider that the Government 
have ahown due consideration to tlie individual taxpayer hy not resorting to such a 
scheme which would have justly evoked much opposition and in preferring instead 
thei>resent Bil].** 'Jhe Hon. Mnharajadhiraja o/ /^orfrAa;/^ welcomed the improve- 
luenta made in the Bill since its introduction in the Assembly. He however urged 
that like the super-tax and income-tox. tlie excess, profits tax should not be retained 
after the present .emergency had passed. Hou. Sir Rohimtoola Chinoy pleaded for 
the cinema indu8(tt;y which he asked should be exempted from the tax. He said 
that if the yield fmn the tax exceeded the Government’s estimates it should come 
forward with an amending Bill reducing the percentage of the tax. The Hon. 
Rai Bnliadur Lala Hamauran Das said tiiat one effect of the Bill had been a 
general lowering of prices, both of agricultural eommoditics and manufactured 
goods. He took strong objection to the Government selecting hnsinessmen to 
bear the burden of the war. The Hon. Mr. Hoosain Imam said, ‘’Believing as 1 
do in a more CQuitaUle distribution of wealth and s larger share of tlie State in 
the profits of industnes, I welcome the lucasurc l*eh)xe the House.” He felt that 
if iJie Government Aiad dendded to tax all the profits, industrialists might 
htfo had some cause for coiiiplaint. He, however, held that the Bill bad not 
gone far enough to do justice to juippre58ed industries like the coal industry. 
Furtlicr discussion was adjourned till the next dny, the 27tb. Mareh, when 
Mr. P, N. Sapru aiiesking on the considcratloii motion said that be regarded 
excess profits in the nature of unearned iocreiDeut, 60 pei* cent appropriation of 
whicli by the Stale was justified on principles of equity and social justice. Mr. 
Kalikar deprecated the strong commeuts made against the iiidustrislistB. 
The Finance Member, Sf> Jeremy Jiaieman, replying to the debate, said that 
one of the misgivings of .the Members related to the machinery for carrying out 
the pmiskiuB of the Bill. He assured the Council that their object would be to 
set up a juachinery for the administration of Excess Profits Tax which will be 
Batis&'.lory and efficient and will not reduce the efliciciicy of the existing mach- 
inery of collection of Income Tax. The Finance Member aunoiinccd that the 
Qovernmeul had the cacc of pioneer industries in rniud and they would make every 
endeavour to avoid inflicting damage on them as was possible by the Excess 
lS:ofits Tax. The Bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

I)f.bate ok the Fikakce Bii.l 

find. APRIL :-~The Council devoted the whole of to-day to debating tlie consi- 
deration motion Ai the Finance Bill, as passed by the Ix^gislaiive Assembly. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. (\ E. Joncs^ in moving that the P'iiiance Bill as passed by 
the I^egislative Assembly be taken into consideration, made a brief statement in the 
course of which he exfdained that the Bill sought to give legislative aanedoo to the 
Budget propoaala. He pointed out that the Assembly had carried one amendment in 
the Bill, which imposed the enhanced excise duty on sugar actually produced on or 
after March 1. 1940. The Maharaja of Darbhanga <^ncu Uie debate. Sy^king as an 
igricultoriat, he aakl he felt that it should be the primary concern of the Government 
lo increase the capacity of the land to bear *he burden of taxation. The Hon’ble 
Mr, Shantidae Askuran wanted an Estimates Committee in addition to the Standing 
Fbaace Coniaittee and a Betrenchineut Committee in order to avoid nuaoim of 
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needlcM expenditure. Referring to the eddUlonnl tax on petrol, he laid that one df 
the mateat handicape to the agricnlturiat in the realization of proper retuma for hia 
pTO&oe. WM the lack of pro])er transport and much work still loy ahead in linking 
up the .country-side. The Hoo’ble Mr. JST. S. Richardson discussed the protection 
policy of the Gorernment of India. He said that the steady growth of all protected 
industries was of equal imp^tanoe to the Reranue Department as It was to the 
deidepment of the country itself, but it was erideut 'from specific instances before 
them that revenue had not been fortheaniing and development was in danger of 
being retarded. He felt that whilst foreigu oompetition was avoided, subsmuent 
internal competition anwe owing to oeer-iirodaction and eonsiderablv iinliified 
the extent of protection which Government agreed with the Tariff Isoa^d waa 
necessary to enable the industries eventually to stand on their own legs. Hie MonlAe 
Mr. Ramdas Pantulu^ liCader of the O^areaa Party in the Council of HtaSe. 
welcomed the relief wMch the Finance hlember had given to the co-operative 
aocieties in the matter of income-tax. lie. however, urged that the income-tax itaell 
ahould be amended to make the relief |tcrmaiient and statutoiy. 1'hc Uon*ble Mr. 
R, B. Parker wanted the Council to jit^e the Finance Bill with the war as its 
background. He said that it was jiot the time to air grievances but to get together 
and win the war. The House then adjourned till the next day, tlio M. April, when 
Sir K. Eamuuni Sicnont continuing the deliaCe on the Bill, alluded to certain 
o^rvatioDB made yesterday urging that Indian induetries wltould not only 
be protect^ from foreign competition but also from internal oomjietitioii. Sir 
Bamaswami Mudolinr, Commerce Member, ainiouncrd that hr was prepared to 
ooDsidcr tlie possibility of institHtiug an Ex]K)rt Adwnory Boaid with representatives 
of shippers and agriculturists as its members. Hic Board v iti lulvtse Hie Govcrnnient 
in rc^rd to difficulties expericiieed by trade and cominciiU in mflltter of exports. 
The laying down of the i)oiicy, however, will coiivinae to K'luain the fiuiction of the 
Qovernmeut of India. Mr. Kalikkur asf.crlcd that Uic acUrsiiiual tax on aiigar would 
hit the grower cquidly with the manufacturer, lie hnlgcd a strong pralest against 
the modification of the Kiemeyer Award and dcilarcil timt thereby the Government 
of India would encroach on provincial autonomy. This, he urged, was the time 
when the Defence Depu-tmeot should change its attitude And fKilicy and take the 
people of the country into confidence in rcgaid to defence matters. The Govern- 
ment would then have wholehearted support in the emergency .*\nd the forces against 
Hitler would be enormously strengthened. Pandit //. K. Knnzru deaK mainly 
with what he described as the larger queaiion of policy whicli lay liehind and over- 
^adowed the concrete financial and economic questions raised by the Budget. 
Before going into those larger questions he referred to the siignr niid petrol duties 
and aaked what was the Government’s policy in the mutter oi ihe manufacture of 
power alcohol out of molusscs. He dwelt tipon tlie liituie ii dustiiai develop- 
Bsent ot the countr 3 [ as regards relaxation of the fiscal (’om mission's conditions for 
the grant of protection. Pundit Kunsru pointed out tliat the rconoioic i^ulatea on 
whi& the Commission based its report no longer lirhl gofxl. For iuetaace, 
abundant supply of raw materials in the country wltirh the Comtnission laid down 
aa one of the conditions fur the ^raiit of protection to im industry using 
material was not of such vital imiiortaiice now. T'hc Commerce Slesnlier, Sir 
RamoMwamy Mudaliar liiterveniiig in the debate, replied to vaiious criticisms levelled 
against his department The Commerce Member dealt at some letigtii with the 
question of protected industries vis-a-vis internal competition and over production, 
which was raised by Mr. Richardson yesterday. Referring to the sugar industry, 
Ihs Commerce Member repudiated the suggestion that the excise duty was in anv 
way responsible for its present ills. It was largely the action of the two provincial 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar, which was icH).oii.sibie for the present 
state of affairs. Dealing with tlie criticisms regarding petrol prices, the Cbrnmercc 
Member said that the Government bad a band in fixing the present prices of petrol 
and kerosene oil. &oon after the outbreak of War, when the Government examined 
the whole question, it found that 30 i>ercent of India’s oil supplies, came from 
eountries in respect of which the exchange value of the rufiee bad depreciate. 
T^e OooDcil passed the motion for consideration and then passed the Bill as 
by Assembly and then adjourned till the bth. April. 

Eueofeahs IK Army 

Mh. APBIL :«-The Bill to make certain provinoiis rdatiog to service by 
EmoMaii British Subjects in the Armed Forcee of. or iu a civil eapscity under, 
the UWWB ti pMsed by the Legislative Aaaembly figured on the order leqier of 
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fba OcmDcfl to-day. The Defence Co-ordinatioa Secretory, Mr. WUliaw^B, ia 
moring the coneideratioD ot the bill, explained that the meMure waa deatooM to 
proride mora eiltoUve and economical recruitment of European Britiah Bubjecto 
parlicularW to the officer cloaa of the Defence Forcea of the Crown. Expenenoe of 
the laat War had ahown that cadeta who might bare been more uaefully employed 
in the ciril aide were recruited in large numbera. The Council, he aaid, muat 
remember that the. civil aide waa euitally important in the atruggle in which the 
Empire waa involved at present Mr. Williama reminded the Houae that imme- 
diately after the outbreak of War the Government had introduced a ayatem of 
compulaory registration of European British Bubjecta and had stopped membera of 
that community leaving India without the permioaioii of Military Authorities. It 
was natural for the community to demand where and in what capacity its services 
were to be utilised. The bill provided the answer. It also laid down that those 
membera of the community wlio took up national service would be reinstated in 
their civil employment after the emergency bad passed awav. Mr. Williams explained 
how impracticable it was to have a national register for Indians and said that the 
bill waa in ijie interests of India. The Bill was supported by Messrs. Parker and 
Richardson and Sir A. P. Fatro and was oppose by Messra. Kunzru, Bapm, 
Hossain Imam, Kalikar and Mohd. Uuatain. 

Official Bills Passed 

8th. APRIL :-~The House passed wiUiout amendment to-day five official Billi, 
recently passed by the Legislative Asaembly. The Bills were The Bill to amend 
the Dnfence of India Act ; the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Itesearch ; the Rill further to amend the Insurance 
Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act (relating to the imposition of 
an Import duty on wattle bark) ; and the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act (oecood amendment), (relating to the continuation of protection to silk and of 
import duties on wheat and rice). The Houae then adjourned till the 10th. April. 

10th. APRIL The Council concluded its session to-day after passing 4 Bills 
■a paiaed by the Assembly. These were Mr. Tyson’s Drugs Bill, Mr. Hydari^g Bill 
to amend the Indian Mines Act and to amend the Petroleum Act and Mr. 8. N» 
Boy’s Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Drugs Bill 

During the debate on the Dr^s Bill, Mr. 1\ N, Sapru strongly urged the 
need for separate treatment of the uoani and Ayurvedic system and the standardisa- 
tion of medicinal preparations in common use in these systems as also the regis- 
tration of Voids and Hakims. The people of India, he said, even those who epent 
10 to 12 yeaii in British universities, stiU had faith in these systems and even if a 
ma^ larger Dumber of allopathic doctors were provided in rural areas than now, 
people would oontinue to go to Hakime and Vaida. 

Sir Q. 8, Bajpai explsiaed the extreme difficulty of itandardieing iadigeooae 
medical ayttema. Col. Chopra who had been at work on indigenous drugs daring 
the laet 0 years recently etatod that he bad so far been only able to toneh lha 
friaga of the subject, it waa rather difiieult to expect the Central Goverammit 
to cto what needed not only the co-operation but the primarv effort of Protiaetol 
Goveramente At regards legistratiaa of Hakims and Vaios, the oorreet lornm 
lor maldag the eoggeetion wm the provincial leglalatare but he nadertook to 
elmtote a eopy of the debate on thie Bill to Provincial GoveranMato in tbe hope 
lltot If niicbl eervmto etrmulato their iaterefet in the snbject. The BUI waa passed 
■fid Ike Houee adS^rned side dig. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Sefttion — New Delhi — €Ui. Febniarj to 6th. April 1940 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Pelh: on the 0th. Febrovy 1940 with a thin Uousa Congress Members were 
absent. The new Bills introduced to>dsy related to the im|)ort, manufacture, distri- 
bution and sale of drugs, amendment of the Indian Coinage Act to reduce htieuess 
of silver in four anna pieces and iin(K>siiion of restrictions on foreigners. 

Sir Jeremy Raieman^ Finance Member, moving reference of the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill to a (Select Committee announced an important alteration in the date 
within which the committee is to make its retH>rt. He said that the date would 
be March 6 instead of February 16 as originally proposed. This, he explained, was 
to meet the objections of those who felt that they should be iu a position to judge 
the actual financial necessity for the measure and to see the fiuaucial picture as a 
whole before judging the justifiability of tlie Bill. By the change in the dntc, the 
Beloct Goramittce would make its report six days after the budget speech and that lie 
hoped would give the merabors enough time to judge the position correctly. 
Mr. Aikman and Sir Homi Mody subjected the measure to a certain amount of 
criticism, the latter going so far as to describe it as hastily conceived and prema- 
turely brought into being but in the end both Bup})ortcd the motion for (Select 
Committee. The general trend of criticism was to regard the per cent rate 
and the absence of a timo*liinit for the expiry of the measure ns two serious 
blemishes. The lAsader oi the European Group suggested an annual review of the 
rate and put in a timely plea for economy in war expenditure as being esscntittl. 
Among other siieakers, Sir A. li, Qhaznavi deplored the likely cflects of the new 
duty on industries like shipping and Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji depicted the ulighi 
of the Indian industry in even more lurid language. The lone siifjportcr of 'he 
P'inance Member was Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. I>r. Hanerji opTHised the princiule of 
the Bill. His main contention was that, the Government bad not )>Iaced before 
them all date to enable them to 6up)K>rt the Bill. For instance, they did nut 
know what amount of money was needed during the next year by the Ciovernmeot, 
what were its resources and what yield the Government expected from the Excess 
Profits Tax. He asked the Finance Member if the Government had nny intention 
of making a contribution to Great Britain as during the last war. Proceedin;;, Dr. 
Bannerji said that he for one was not opposed to tnxatirm of abnointal profits 
of capitalists. He would have gladly voted for the Bill if there was responsible 
government at the Centre. As things were, he regretted he could not BU{<i>ort the 
measure. The House then adjourned. 

Kidnapping & AnnucTioN Bill 

7tli. FEBRUARY :—Dstt;an Lalchand Navalrai's Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code to raise the age limit of persons, female as well as mate, in connection 
with the offence of kidnapping and abduction to “under lb years” instead of the exis- 
ting limit of “under 36 years and M years iu trasc of female ainl mule chiidren 
respectively, in order to check the growing inena-e of nbiluclion was l asscd for 
circulation to elicit opinion thereon ns Kir Reyinuld Maxv'tUi. Home Membei, tn.d 
that the Bill was of such a character that pr(iviiici*B also should be consul led. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai^s motion that the Bill ftirlhiT to amend the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 be circulated for the purpose oi eliciting 
opinion thereon, was negatived without a division. 

Air Training for Indian Youths 

8th. FEBRUARY Sir Raxa Ali*a resolution reL'ommending to the Go^'ern- 
nent to take early stqM to strengthen the air defence of India by providing suitable 
nir tmining for Indian youths and esUblisbing an auxiliary air force commensurate 
with the eixe, popnlatioo and requirement of the country to be manned by Indians, 
wee iinnniiDOiielx aceepted. Mr. Oailvie, Defence Secretary, accepted the mover’s 
■ngmtion that Government should show their eympathy to the object of the 
remntioo by remaining neutml, if there wee n division. Mr. Ogilvie eaid that he 
viewed, and the Qovenmmt viewed, the desire expr essed in the resolution with the 
J8 
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had been fcoinp; on for years previously. The Finance Member Bnfi;{i:e8ted that theae 
would come under the **hard cases** for the relief of which provision wu made in 
the Bill. Sir Cowaeji nleadcd for exemption of claaaea of busineat such as einemaa 
and life inaurmnee which he said could never make war proflta. Life inauranee 
companies, he declared, wouhl, far from making profits, have to reckon with the 
possibility of a serious deprocintioii of Goveniineiit securities in which in piaetioe 
sixty per cent, of their assets was invested. As. regards cinema oompaoiea, war 
did not increase the number of cinem.i< goers. Sir Gewaaji uttered a grave warning 
and said that he presumed that GKiveriimcnt would have to borrow money if war 
?x|ienditure was incurred on a large scale. Had the Finance Member considered 
what effect the bill would have on tlieir borrowing powers ? It might be that 
they would have curtailed the available borrowing facilities and would have to 
borrow at a higher rate. Mr. Lalchanl Navalrai regretted that no speaker had 
referred to the amendments tabled on the Finance Member*a motion. IJe urged 
stronglT that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion. He bad not ooncluned 
when the House adjourned till .Monday, the 12th. February, when resuming hla 
apeoch he urged that nothing should he done which would ])revent their views ix>ih 
on the Bill and on the constitutional issue raised by it. It was likely, he said, that 
Provincial Governments would take the issue to the Federal OouvL. He therefore, 
supported the proposal for circulation of the Bill. Mr. A, C, Dniia, Deputy 
President, blamed the Government for not taking the House into confidence ana. 
referred, by contrast,, to tlie Rill of 1918 when .the Finance Member placed 
all his cards on the table in the ImporiiU Legislative Gmncil. The then Finaiice 
Member staled that the money was required for troops fighting for the defence of 
India ; that the amount required was 6 million and the reaourcea of the Govern- 
ment after effecting all possible eronoroies were inadequate Co meet that demand. 
The Oovemmeiit of the present day, on the other band, had dona notMag. of the 
kind to prove their case. Neither the Domimona nor the Colonies of the Empire 
had imposed a similar tax. 

The Assembly agreed by 6 5 votes to 7 to the Finance Member's motion 
to refer the Bill to a Relect* Committee. Earlier, the House by 47 votes to seven 
rejected a motion for circulation of the BIU. The House then adjourned till ther 14th. 

MEBtCHAlTT BhIPPIHO AmKKD. BAL 

14lh. FEBRUART An increase in the fioor space allotted to HaJ pilgrima on 
riiipa, was demanded by Mr. Piraeha who moved consideration m his Bill to 
amend the Indian McrchoAt Bhippuig Act Mr. l^racba referred to the inconvenience 
felt by pilgrims owing to lack ot individual allotment of space on decks, and 
suggested that the space sliould be increnaed from 16 sq. ft. to 18. Bir GF. 3. 
linjpai, EducatioB Secretary, rei'lyiag, referred to the recommendations of the Hai 
Inquiry Committee on the two demands made in the BUI. On the question of 
sUotmeni of individual space, the Coimnitiee found it waa hnpTacticable beeauae, 
apart from other diiiicuUics. it would reauU in a decrease in the present carrying 
capacity of ships. On the second question of increase of space for eacn pilgrim, 
the Commrtlee found the space allotted wa:. the same as in the case of the Japanese 
and Mahiyao. The Gommiitee did not, tlierefore, recommend any inereaae bnt 
sugaeated that the question should be farther considered after a lull year’s working 
of the changes made to provide food and storue of luggage. In 1936 the btanding HaJ 
Committee of both Houses accordingly considered the question and its recommenda- 
tion waa not to go forward with an increase in apace on the grpnnd that it would 
lead to au increase in fares. The House eveutnally passed the motion for circulation. 

Aligarh UmyRRSiTy Ameid, Bill 

The Home agreed to circulation for the pnrpoet of elieitiag public opinion 
till July 31, 1940 of Sir Zia-ud-did Ahmad'e BUl to amend the A&arh Muslim 
Unireraity Act ao as to give the university power to recogntae aebobii outside the 
Aligarh diatrict, and thus bring it to Um level of the Bmarea Hindu University. 
Sir O, 6, Bajpai^ moving circulation, aaid that thia would be io the beat inlereatc 
of the University. Referring to the lo-called disparity between the Besarea Hindn 
Univenity and the Aligarh Univeraity, he explained that the regulations framed by 
the Bcoarct Unireraity cUd include proriaion for the admiisUm of ttndenta from 
certain achoola io areas outside Benares district, but theae regnlationa wen held 
to be ultra vitee in 1921 and since then there had been complete equality with regard 
to the two nniveriitiea The Honae passed the dieniatfon motion withont a 
divisloo and adjoamed. 
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Indian Abbitbation Bill 

ISth. FEBRUARY The Asuemblv thifi norning nuesed irith one Amendment 
the Indian Arbitration Bill as reported upon by the select committee. Sir ZafiruUah 
Xhant Law Member, moving; consideration of the Bill explained that since it waa 
relened to a select committee by the Simla session, it had been circulated by 
executive order with the result that a large body of useful information became 
available to the members of the select committee and the Government. Several 
important suggestions mode by p^arties interested had been incorporated in the 
Bill which had emerged in a greatly improved form from the select committee. 

Trade Mabkb Begistbation Bill 

The House next took up the Registration of Trade Marks Bill as reported by 
the select committee. Moving consideration. Sir Ramastcanii Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member, touched on the principal changes made by the select committee. The 
committee, he said, had rMuced from ten to seven Tears llie period at the end of 
which the validity of trade mark cxjuld be questioned. More powers had been given, 
mainly to meet the desires of textile interests, to the deputy registrar to be esta- 
blished at Bombay. Consultation with any advisory committee which might be set 
up had been made mandatory and it had also been suggesied tliat the scale of 
costs to be awarded by the registrar should be prescribed by the central 
Government. 

During disoussion of clauses, the House rejected Mr. C« C. Miller'^s (European 
Group) amendment seeking to extend to common names the protection of defensive 
registration at present allowed to invested names. Government accepted and the 
House passed an amendment moved by Mr. J. D, Boyle (European Group) to 
enlarge the powers of the deputy registrar so that 'in respect of all trade marks, 
applications for registration of which are duly made to the deputy registrar under 
this chapter (chapter nine), the dcpiUv registrar abnll exercise all the p.owers of tlie 
registrar under this act but shall be subject to the general su[veiintendroce of the 
registrar*. The Assembly also accepted Mi. 7. S, PiilaVs (deputy secietary, com- 
merce department) amendment amplifying the scope of sictiou 83 giving power 
to make reciprocal arrangemctits with other Governments with regard to registration 
of trade marks. The House passed the Bill as amended and adjourned. 

Railway Bodget for 1340—41 

latli. FEBRUARY :~The Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow 
to-day forecast for 1939-40 a surpluB of 3.G1 cnoies agaii^st a surplus of about 2.13 
croies originally estimated, and tor 1940-41 a surplus of 8.29 erores. 

The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1939-40 is more than the 
actual surplus of last year by about 2i crorcs. The increase is due mainly to 
increase in trafiie receipta. The total traffic receipts of state owned lines am expected 
to reach 97.30 erores, about 23 ciores more than last year and about 2^ croics more 
thnn the original estimate. Total working exi>enec8, including 12^ erores for 
depreciation, are a litile over (Tii erores or about li erores more thru last year. 
The BiirpliiB of 3.(31 ciores will be paid to general reveRucs. It will fall short of 
the full contribution due by about 90 lidths. The balance in the depreciation fund 
will stand ai erores. 

The budget estimate for 1940-41 assumes traffic receipts of 103 erores. 5.7 erores 
more than in the current year. The total working expenses will amount t*) 6r>§ 
erores and will Be 14 erores more than in the current year. Out of the surplus 
existed of 8.29 crorcs, over 54 erores will be paid to general revenues on account 
of contribution due ur.der the existing convention and about 3 crorcs will be paid 
into the railway reserve The balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be nearly h 6 erores. 

As regards 1940-41, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 7i lakhs for the completion of the two new lines, the 
Bind Right Bank Feedera Railwim and Khadro Nawabshah Katlwav. The third Sind 
project, Tando Mithm Khan Railway, was still under consideration, and the 
tCashipur-Kalagarh project had been held in abeyance with the' concurrence of tlie 
United Provincee Government. Ra, 43f lakhs would be paid for the Uardwar- 
Dehra line which bemtme etale piqpeny last month. Notice had also been given 
to porchaae the Bettgal*Dooani Railway (160 milee) at the end of 1940 at an esti- 
mated cost of 171 laUis. It was not certain whether the purchase price of thie 
sailwaj would be peid next year, andlhe budget contained no pxoviiioo. 
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Tbe groM total works programme Is about 15 crores. Estimates for track 
xtnswals aasoonted to 5) crores, and those for rolling stock to 5 crores. 31 crorcs 
were piorided for bridges and other struotural works^ and over half a croro for 
increase in stores balance. IVogrnmme includes provision of about 1,623 geiienil 
service wagons to meet increase iu trafhe demands, ol which about 1.5j0 are broad 
gauge ^sral service wagons to be added to the pool. 

Sir Andrew Clow alludoil here to the re(X>rt made by the two ofTicors appointed 
to examine the pOMibilitics of building locomotives in Iinlia. Their leading conclu- 
sions were that a reasonably large and steady demand for broad gauge locomotives 
could now be reckoned on, that imt>ortAnt requisite materials not hitherto availnido 
in India were now likely to l>e forihooiniiig in this country and tlint it could he 
hoped to build locomotives here more cheaply than manufacturers abroad could 
supply them. The capital cost, in enlarging and rquipping one of the existing 
workshetPB for this purpose was estimated to be 48.6 lakhs. The report would be 
e!(amined ex^itionsly, and if the concluaions were approved by (lovernnent, de- 
mands would be placed before the Assembly in the course of the next financial year. 

In discussing the revenue iKisition for 1940-41, Sir Andrew Clow allndra to 
the serious difficulty in eslimating both income and expenditure in present conditions. 
It had been assumed that the war would continue throughout next year and that 
this would increase traffic receipts. On the expenditure side, no large savings could 
be expected, but substantial increase might have to be faced. If railway rates were 
to remain at the present level, the surplus for 1940—41 would be only alK)ut 3 crores. 
a figure substantially below the contribution due to general revenues. iMeans of 
increasing revenue had clearly to be looked for, and the obvious and sound course 
was an increase in rates and fares. He said 

“The railways, like every other form of industrial enter)'‘risc, must expect 
marked fluctuations in their working. Periods of general prosperity are followed 
only too surely by pefiods of depression and, as the fimincinl rcsiilts of railway 
working depend closely on the economic situation in the coiintrv, a period of 
depression for the community is also a period of depression for the railways. Thus, 
if railways fail to take advantage of times when the demand for their services is 
brisk, the inevitable result is that, when the demands fail of, they will he unable 
to meet their obligations to the tax-]>ayer. That is precisely what hiipitencd in (he 
years following 1028, the important eoiiseqticnce being that in lOiil-Dli, when the 
need of the tax-payer was greatest, »«lbe railways were quite iiiialile to fulfil their 
obligations to him and had indeeti, at a time of depression in industry, to enhance 
their rates*. The increases jiroposcd in rates and fares from Ist Mart h lOKt were 

(I) 2 annas in the rupee in the total freight (including terminal and other 
such charges) on each consignment of goods tratlic excluding coal, < oke, patent fuel, 
military traffic, railway materials and stores on revenue account, lood giains, fodder 
and manures ; 

(II) 2 annas in the rupee of the total freight on each consignment of coaching 
traffic other than passenger ; 

(III) 1 anna t^er rupee of fare for all passenger traffic, cxceyti for fares of one 
rupee or less. 1'be existing surcharge on coal, coke and patent fuel would also l)e 
increased from 124 per cent., with the maximum of one rupee per ton, to 15 percent, 
without maximum and from 1st November next to 20 i)er ctuit. 

If it was found that any of the new rates were having adverse effects on 
revenue, reductions would be made. 

Increase in working ex|)enses was mainly due to higher pi‘h’<^s likely to be 
paid for materials, but increased traffic would also reflect itself in some increased 
expenditure. Increase due to the raising of the new minor works limit had been 
referred to. 

Another element in the increased working expenses was the provision for 
certain benefits to railway labour. On this subject. Bir Andrew Clow dwelt at 
some length, mentioning that the recent rise in prices gave it special prominence. 
M'ben prices were less stable than in normal times the question of possible altera- 
tions in remuneration whs bound to occupy the thoughts of the employees and of 
the administration. Government had been recently examining the |)osition and he 
would mention some of the main relevant considerations. Ihe question wst not one 
of generosity, or parsimony on the part of Government, but of equitable arrengement 
between railway servante on one side and other section! of the community on the 
other. In the last few years, following the great fall in prices of 1929-31, primary 
produceta had been getting lets than fonnerly, and it might be said that tailnay 
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■errMitf whoM remnnerttion wm not ndnoed. had been gaining at their enenae. 
It would not be reaaonabks to contend that, i^hen any movement oeenrred in the 
referee direction, railway eervante had the right to have it nentraliaed hy ariditione 
to their pay. A corollaij to auch a view would bo that, whenever pricee fell, pay 
ahottld be oorreapoodingiy reduced. But except for the temporary eat in pay 
iropoeed a few yeare mo under preeeure of grave financial atringeney and later 
fully reetored, the etaff bad been aeeured agaioet a reduction in their emolnmenta 
and, in epite of the revision of scales for new entrants, the average remnneration 
for staff as a whole bad risen by about 10 per cent, between 1929 and. IM, whereas 
between those dates prices bad substantially fallen. Moreover, the last dmde had 
been marked by important concessions to the railway staff, the most note-worthy of 
whieh were the abolition of the *no extra cost* conditb i in respect of leave and the 
enforcement on a large scale of the Washington and Geneva Conventions relating 
to hours of employment and weekly rest It might be held that, in view of these 
measures and on a comparison with conditions in private employment of benefits 
enjoyed by railway staff in regard to housing, medical relief passes, etc., any further 
increase in charges would he unjustified. This was not Government’s view ; and 
in the budget of 1940-41. a eiibstantial provision had been made to extend the 
Hours of Employment Regulatione - to the Bengal N^pur and Aeeam Bengal 
Bailwaye, the only two Claes I etate-owned railways which had not yet adopUKi 
them. Another direction in which Government would like to make an advance 
wae the further extension of provident fund privil^es to railway employees. A 
provisioQ of 12 Iskhs was made which Government intended to apply to those staff 
benefits which appeared most urgent The Railway Board hopra to discuss this 
with the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation later. No provision had been made 
lor war allowances, as Government believed that in no area had prices risen to the 
levels prevailing when the bulk of the present rates of wages were fixed. He wae, 
however, always ready to consider any reasoned etatement of the position which took 
Into account the consideration he had mentioned. 

After an appreciation of the valuable contribution made by railway employees 
in all grades to the efficient working of railwa 3 *s, i:Sir Andrew Clow summed up the 
estimated reeulte next year which contemplate, after a payment of 5| croree to 
general revenues (being the full contribution for that year plut arreare for the 
current year), the transfer to the railway reserve of almost 3 crores. He stressed 
the feci that railway had at present virtually no reserve and said, *We are earning 
at the moment profits which de^iend to a large extent on fsetore of a temporary 
character, and if reserve! cannot be built up in such a situation, we may be 
confronted, when the inevitable recession comes, with the necessity of reducing 
wages and increasing charges and thus enhancing the difficulties of the community 
at a time when its needs are acute. No great business should be obliged to live a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and the only sound policy is to endeavour during the good 
yeare to put something aside for the bad ones’. He concluded with the hope 
(whieh, with the uncertainties ahead, could not be a conviction) that next year 
would be a better one than the railways had had for a long time. 


D18CU66ION OF Railway Budobt 

ttnd. FEBRUARY The House took up the general discuseioo of the Railwey 
Budget to-day. Sir Ziauddin criticised the Budget from the erand-point of sound 
finance. He felt that Government should have invited public critioiem before deciding 
to 'increase rates and fores. He declared that the law of diminishing returns had 
ah^y b^un to work with regard to latae and lares and the proposed 12| 
per cent, increase in freight rates was exfiected to -yield only three per cent 
Beferriog to the eeparation convention. Sir Ziauddin aeaerted that so long as it 
stood onssodifiedA Government would not be able to transfer large same to 
the depreciation rand. 'Mr. Jotki welco ned the propoeals to remove eome of the 
gri^anoee of labour but disagreed with the CTommunicatione Member*e views 
against the grant of scarcity allowances. Prioee of oomroodities, eaid Me. Joshi, 
had gone up einee the outbreak of war and wages should be brought up to the 
price level. Baferring to the proposale for the improvement of conditions of work 
fm railway emi^yM he apree^ naUfieaUon that a beginning wm bting made 
in the inaatution of provident fnnd for poorly paid amployaea. Ha regnttad, 
hovaver, that the allotment of Be. 12 lakhs for this and other raforma wna* to 
bamt in aoneoltation with the Ballwayman’a Fadandion. Ua 
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dend fimd. Prof. P. N, Banerjee disputed the claim that the exemption given to 
agrieidtiind coasmwlities from the proftosed rise i!i freights wus in the interest 
of the attncnl^rists. He dctlared it was in the interests of Britain and 
FrAD''e who rcquiix*d raw material from this coiintry. He qnotcil opinions of 
industrialisis who coiiteiulcti that itiLTcnso in frciglits meant tinit they woiihl 
have to iwy twice over, first on the tninssKWt of raw miiteiials to factories 
and then on the transport of finishcfl gotuls to liic markets. TJic increase 
in rates and frei}:liis was therefore boniid to eaiise great dis>‘onteiit. Mr. 
Aikman, lawdor oi the Knrojtean fironp, Miipt»ort4sl eiiiiain'einent of rates niitl 
iarcs on the principle that the luiioits oi finance cvolvc<l in iiaimal times are not 
appropriate daring war. Mr. Aikmairri iKtiiitcil rcipiest for an cliiciilutioii of the 
financial tKwilioii of the railways evokiHl a statrinent from Mr. Stuin, Ki- 
iina«'iHl (Joininissioner. to sliow Imw far i 2 »il uiys siill aie fnini litKiiling ctmdilioiis 
ns rp^iinls »^ixe liotli of the deprY** iation and reserve funds. 'I iiai Indian itidiistiialiKls 
do HoL share the Kiit'o;*c:in (iiottp’s aniiitde, {^ir M>ihj niaile abuiidantiy 

eleur. The ' iovernniciii’s I'oli* y, he c>mi;daiiic<l« seemeil to he devised to stiungle 
iiidiistfial di velopniciit. ‘ll:t* C'oininuiiicatioiis .Mcnilicr was thinking only in terms 
of reveutic imd not nati'inai welfare, and eheitsh<*d a firm Indief in taxing wlietlict* 
the times w ‘re gtssl or had. Mr. M. S. Aunj clalioioted the same theme Kiimmiiig up 
his eritiriii:ii ot the Inidget. in one seiiien -c • how hc^l to seenre roiitrihiiiions from 
|('«)]lc for war expeiidiinre lliroiigli the niilwitys. lie protested pai lieiilaily agaiiisl 
the i-oor Uiird class passciig<is heing hronght within (he seopc of this hwy. ’ Mtislim 
vivmUts coiii‘eiiiiate<l on the hov pioponion of Miisliiiis in eertain snhordiiiatc 
scribes, )iHrfi<‘idarly lailwaj.s like the N. W. Ky. Keplying Sir Aminw {'luu\ 
Comm tin ient ions Member, said it. had hceii siiggestctl that the J!ailiv:iy Itepartmeiit 
slioiild lie Buhieetod to the Kxccss riolits 'fax. Jli! submit itsl that tln‘y had been 
siil j'S-tul to liiMi tux and for iiiuiiy years they bad not betai allowed to keep oiiy 

of tiieir profits, and even tliis year, it his estimates wire a enratc llie Kiiinnee 

Member would get a much bigger share of their piofitH. Jn reply to Mr. Aiknian's 
question whether the rebate on export of coal was laing ivnntvcd Sir Andrew said 
that it was not being removed at presint, but the siitiatioii had ehaiigi‘d since these 
rcbnlcs had been given and the Oovcriimeni were exainiiiing the (piesiion to asecitniii 
how far a continuation of those n hates was jnstified. Answering the ciiticisni 
about increased rates and fares, .'‘^ir .Andrew admit teil that 'he eilcct of the 
eiiiiancemcnt must noriiinliy be to ud<l to the price of arih lcs. Ibd tiiat eoiistiiiiic 
taxation or did it not ? If it did, what were they to say about the nnieii more 
substantial enhaiiccmeiits that bad taken place in the prices of commodities in other 
ways ? lie referred to cotton which, in Fcbniiiiy. had lisirn to Its. ‘Jiy a candy us 

against Rt. a year ago, nn iin’resKr of Ks. Jib whciejis the aveiage in<‘ro:ihu 

which the Government proposed to put on cotton would work onl at less than n 
riqiee per candy. Jute liad risen to ext raordi nary heights and even now it was 
nearly Ka. 40 a bale higher. The now liciglit rates woidd mean an in-ieiise of lw«i 
and a half annas a bale. Kiinilarly with le.aid to hii;.iu. uil-sirds and steel 
prodaeta. He rcticateil the (piestion whether this was tu\aiio:i or not. If it was, it 
waa eiirioua that it had not come in for a far severer cnndioiiiiniion tlmri the new 
rates anfl fares. IJc a*lmittc<l, however, llmi there was a big diffi rence briwccii tin? 
two. In the case of increases, that had already o . in red. it wns the aiipphcis, 
inanufacturera or middlemen, in oilier words, piivate and sc. iioiifil inirristH, who 
reieived iiiereaacs far exceeding anything that (iovcriiinent were asking for ; whereas 
the reoeipts out of the eiihaneements in railway ra'es and fares would go to the 
liciiefit of the community generally, 'ihe JJoimc at this singe uiljotiriicil. 

Official Bji.iji r.\HSKi> 

XM. FEBRUARY— The Aracmbly to-day pasKiil five onieial Bills. 'Hie Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Ai t, the Bill to facilitate the chiingiiig of llie 
date on which the annual ncx;uii|its of the Beserve Bunk of India inr i hisiil ; llm 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; Uic Bill fiiriher to niiicnil the Indian 
Emigration Act. and the Bill further to amend the Beserve Bank of Jiiilia Act 
were the mcaaurca luuwcd. 

Factobiui Act Ambnd. Bill 


There wee a debate on the Bill further to amend the Factories Act. Mr. N. hf, 
Jaaki iniiiAi^ deliate thriMiah a motion for rirculatioii of the Bill for elicit iiig 
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in the Bill. He, however, conld not piibliiih those views without consulting the 
provincitil Ctovcriiineiits. Sir Rninnswamy said that Iiitiia had advanced since the 
Koval Cuminissioii on Lnlioiir had rciH>rtrtl, and chililrcn were not empk^'ed in 
some factories, lie also showorl how the Labour l>epnrtiiient of the Oovernroent 
of India had liccii tackling l:d)Oiir problems 'Ihc Government ha«l recently held 
a liiit)oiir .Ministers Coiifcreiiee ns a result of which several Bills dealrag with 
various asi)ecls of lal>oiir were in course of preparation and would be brought up 
before the House next year. 

The circulation motion was reicctcd without division. Mr. Joshi then moved 
seven aineiul incuts, four of which were accepted hy (iovcriinient. The effect of these 
itincndineiitH would lie to make the Bill cuforcc.able aiitumaticallv mid provide for 
sniiitnry provisions relating to dust niid gas. The Bill, as fanieiidcd, was passed and 
the Assembly uiljourucd. 

VoTiso os R.\ilw.\y J>em.\sds 

24th. FEBRUARY :-Tlic {xiwer given to Railway Agents to siicnd up to one lakh 
of rupees wiihutit the Railway Board's spccitie sanc tion on certain types of capital 
expenditure was criticised in tlic course of diHciissioii on dein.'iuds for grants under the 
Railway Budget to-«lay. Mr. Chnpinan (^'uro|'call Group) moving a cut 

inolion to raise ti diHcuHsion on the subjt*^**, diN-Inred Unit tiiis power given to Agents 
resulted in an citcctive withdrawal from tlie Railway Board of tlic control of very 
considerable sums expended on cnidtal a"coiiiit. ^f> An Ir^^w Clou- made a brie! 
reply in wliiuh he said tlint Govcriiiiicnt would watch the results of the exficriment 
of cutting down tlic limit of one lakh. Mr. Mortimer then withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. James moving Ins cut motion to di8.‘uss "the x’agarics of the Grand 
Trunk Express ruiiiiing between Madras and Dcliii'* put the House in boisterous 
gooil humour. Mr. J, J1. F. liapet (Mcmlier, Railway Board) replying, gave the 
assurance that Government would do their best to improve the running of tiie 
train ami bring it in more tuiiictiially but he could not giinraiitce that it would 
run much faster. ^Ir. James's figures w<*re, however, not quite nciuiratc. As regards 
return tickets, he said that the ditticnlty was that the S'i/nm’s State Railway did 
not have the system and li.ad declined to introduce it but as the snggesion bad been 
made it would he passed on to tlie Railways again. The motion was pressed 
to a division and passed hy M votes to timid loud cheering. 

The increase in freights was discussed in detail on Mr. Ancy^s 'cut* motion 
which was lost hy JO votes to 10. Mr. Aiiey said that the avowtnl object of the 
increases in rates and fares was to provide fiimls for the reserve fund and to help 
the Finance Meinher by making coiitribiitioiis to the general revenues. At no 
time ill previous years were freights put on such giounds. He could have 
undci'HtOiKi if the iiic’iense was to hulaucc a dclicit budget hut to )irovidc a surplus 
of over eight crores in order to set aside money for the Reserve Fiimi was not 
sound fniaiicc. Mr. Aiicy eompared the Avcr.ages of the gross cavniiigs of Indian 
Railways sinec 10.’ 1 and said that the average for 10J4-jr».and 10J0-;iO was Ro. 
00.11 lakhs ; for lO.KJ-Ol and 100 h:!*). Ks. bl.SO lakhs : and for 1U3VJ0 and 1038-30. 
Rs OJ.Ctj lakiiR. 'i'lio i'e I mm unicat ions Member was, this vc'ar, budgeting for an 
additional taxation of Rs. ten crores. Tiiis was really a crushing burden whieh the 
IMihlic could lianlly hear, 'i’he Goveriinieiit wore taking utlviuitage of the war and 
arc providing iiii iiii'cntivc to profiteering instead of checking it. f^ir Andrew Ciuir, 
replying said, tliiit no one liked taxes or paying additional rates. Referring to coal, 
he said that actually the freight for the next eight months would be no higher 
tliiin it was before 10:’ri. Referring to staleintMiis that the increase in freights was 
the heginiiiiig of billatiun, lie said that he always understood Uiat taking away the 
luireliaHiiig iMiwcr*^ iif the people led to dellatioii and not inllalioii. (Sir Andrew said 
that crilies of llic iiic*rcase. had not attempteil to answer the three siiccilic questions 
he had asked. Firstly, whetluT the railways should make their roiitribiilions to tbs 
general reveiinrs and Itescrvc Fund or coiiiinuc to be defaulters. 'Jhc Railways had 
hc(Mi defanlting fur a ii umber of years anti it was right that they slioiild meet their 
obligation now. St\oiidly, if it was agreed ihut the Railways should meet their 
tibligatioiis, could they do so oilicrwisc ihiiii by etiliaiiciiig freights ? He had teen 
no sound alternative siiggestetl. Lastly, if the Railways did not make the contribu- 
tion to the general revenues, was it realisetl (hat the general taz-)iayer would have 
to pay ill other ways the money whieh would be wanted by the Finance Member 
to bafunec his budget */ 
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Mr. N, if. Jmhi moved e eat metioe to diecme the erieveooei of fmilwej 
emplofeei. He pleaded for the inatitutioB of e» en«|airy into tfie queetioik of waxei, 
boon of work, ete^, on ratlwayi and referred to the queation of the PtovioMi 
Fund and asked what was the good of pionding it for the high salaried people 
and denying it to the low-paid men. He wanted to know what was the Rmlway 
Board's programme and how much they were going to spend. Similarly, what 
was the good of giving a number of passes to hii^^iwid men snd not Co the poor 
employees 7 The Communications Member, in his Bo^et speech, had said tbnt 
railwnymen bad beeni asked to make no aacriffee in wages when prices of corn- 
mortities fell. That, said Mr. Joshi, was no argument ngsinst the grant of n war 
bonus. The House at this stage Sil)oarncd till the next day. the tSth. febmnry when 
Sir Andrew Clow replying said tliac Mr. Joshi had made no effort to refute the 
suggestion that prices had not risen to the level they had reached when the bulk of 
the present wage rates were fixed. Mr. Joshi's real demand, however, was not for a 
war allowance but for an increase of a fiermanent character in order to raise tbe 
■t.*indard of living of the workmen to a level consistent with Mr. Joshi'a ideas of a 
comfortable life. In other words, the rail way men should have their share first 
irresiwetive of what was given to anybody else snd irrespective of the aggr^ate 
amount of services and commodities available and the population that had to nave 
a share of them. That was not a position which Government could accept, though 
they were r*reimred to look into spctnal cases of hardship. He could not admit 
that merely because during the last few months pricce of commodities bad risen, 
the caae for a war allowance liad been proved. The motion was rejected without 
a division. 

Sir Btiza AH moved a cut to raise a discussion on “the grievances of Muslims 
in railway service tocludiug their numlicr by direct appointment or promotion and 
tbe inadequacy of steps taken liy Government since 11*20 to ensure the securing of 
the proportion fixed for the Muslim community. Hir Uaza Alt said that serious 
injury to Muslim interests was inflicted by the process of promotion to the lower 
gazetted service. He asked the ilailway Member to do away with this method and 
a<bpt tbs method oC direct recriiitmctit for intermediate grades which was in force 
in certain railway i. He pleaded for the creation of an agency charged with the 
task of ensuring that the Governircfil resolution* on the proi*ortion of Muslims in 
the services was adhered to in practice. Ho suggested the appointment of a Muslim 
cither as Establishment Officer, Kegistrar or .Superinteinletit to sec that justice 
was done to Muslims. He preferied that olliccr should be an 1. C. H. man. Mr. 
Sivarnj strongly plcaderi the clsims of the Kchcduled ('astes whom he rcnrcsentccL 
lie knew, he said, that the reply would be a filing Iwf k at him that there were 
no qualified men from these castes. The fault, he dc'dared, was not Ids community’s 
bill lay in the system of education and cxamiiiniions which made it imf^ossihle 
for his commniiiry to lia^'e a straight and fid r fight with other roromunities. If 

s<*hcdulcd castes liad a separate university such as harl been given to Muslims, 

they wouM have eapaldc men as other com in uni tits. The 

tragedy was that, Hindus were merely content to count their heads for purposea 

of population, siren ith and for the rest leave them in the liiich. Muslims and 

Christiana merely connicil Ibein as easy roateriai for conversion while £iiro|)cans 
turned to them in times of cinergcncy and coiwidered tbem a;- fannun fodder. Sir 
Awirctr Ci'>w Hng.:CHfe<l that it was not unnatural that those who felt there were 
verv few o!li ers to look after tln-m in the ranks above them should often attribute 
communal bias where no su -h bias cxisUnj. lie had under him several officers of 
the majority f*om mindly whom he could rriii' ise on the ground that they were not 
willing to take siron/ ciiouuh n<Mi<iii against incompetent nicmbeis of other com- 
niiiniiies because they foared that it would be allribuled to wrong motive.!. Never- 
theless, the feeling of irijnsii-e whether it was well founded or not was one which 
all would like to dispel. He had, ]iro< ceded Sir Andicw, every sympathy with Mr. 
Sivaraj’s ]»lca be-.nisc his eommuniiy was uiidcr-rejiTcscntcd ; but Sir Andrew could 
not accept his asnii ranee iliat proper men from that eommuniiy were there when- 
ever they were wanted. All one could do was to IcHik forward to the day when 
they would he there and take a larger part in bearing the bur^*n of administration. 
C’oming to the ciuestion, whether the resolution of I'Jill was being carried out, Sir 
Andrew said that was the prc* isc^ |K)int of the enquiry nw lieiiig made by Mr. 
l>csouza assisted by another officer. No doubt they would find in some cases 
that offirers hacl made errors of judgment and errors of interprcUlion, 
but he had nothing before him to suggest that there had not ,l>ecn » 
honest and bona fide attempt to cmrry out the resolution. Cnticisiug tha 
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m^n dcmitvl put forwiird by >Li«linii€ dunag tiie debate. Sir Atidxev aaad 
it AiBd iiitcd to thie that, <wlioa two mea ind worked alongaide is a eerrioe 

mid Wlicn tli 2 clLri 'C of 'iir^mvimi came tbcj were not to be treated alike 

but one of them wU> wai ]>crlii*«e,lesj comjwtcnt wim to be promoted becanae kie 
belonged to ti !>arti *ular coium.miry. Tuat, he aaid. would have a diiastroua effect 
on t!ic aciiite of jtHticc mid ou the c K *icii'*y of tbs acrvicc. Aklunijsh Sir Hare 
h:ul not quite realHcl it, hi« would have the ctfct*! of aitch diecrinitnattoa 

ill prora itions. The dcmuid In ilircu recrni?m*ui wmiM result in another iorm 
of liifl ‘dtnifution in prom itiotin. it w>iul.l that when a Mui«lim came np 

to the requisite B?iu>>rity, there ora^ mo i>:u to hi^ ith.'ad but when a .member 

of another coinmimiJy vimc wttk efl tal dv‘-*cri< and :lmd car iM exactly the same 
promoliini in ex.u-dy the same aervi v a.il w:i-« c-piaHly c.Ii 'tcnr. hU promotion 
waa to be witllUcM aa t'lat a mati wi'h .iii c .i'cii -i-c ai all * i.iid b* re.*ruited (ram 
Oiitside. Til*' mo»iMa \v:h pro'-icd to a tliM-M i an l by |s vo’cs to IG. 

Mr. Ar’rir .!/* rai-^'-l a 4lia ni »'! mi on i » ' r.v.i irioti jit •4.'i vii*e in the railway# 
and ui'fied tro.i’Mijnt and sj*nn»y t)f .-s'rvi.v \ » all <vn *1 nr'.*. S:r 

Cto!v a;rr<NJ*.l Hial all fci5rva?i*a ;»hosild !b*.’ :i*;k* an! bi' a^^tireJ of 

•Oinirity of aorviiv. I: \\.\* p. m. and th * tnii:! Mia- wi-* M -. li.-l an 1 all ileiuanda 
were p.'wscd vritb iuta division. Tiic As*kMn »!y iha adj lill ilic 2*ilh. Febraary. 


28tk. FEISUARY : -Siml.i‘s ii yisfc:v.ii c fr.nn I’nc T in) t)) < • v. crnmt'jit and 
its conHtitution iiiUi ft centrally a;l:irni.-s*n<*;l ar»:i mv v al-.M-atcl i»i a rosoliition 
miwcd by B'tni Parm i : : > I in the A^sn^lblr <o*day, w!ii ill;.*, over :i:i hour's 
debate, pwmitiM Kim to wiilMlr.nw it. 

Sir Zinn iJiHr rcS'.fl:i!io!i ur^iii^ the app«)intincnt of a ttr to forninlatc 

a aoiind iKdiey of depreniiion and capital I'KiuMdiiniv was ilii iif^scd at lciij.th 
and evciituaUy wiihdrawii. The riKolution ran ilias : “J tiis Assem bly vioir# wish 
alarm the poli y of tiie Uovcrnmoiit of Indi.a iii iiicrcasin ; the riuUv.-iy debts bv 
in^ctint: the so*callel ca;ni.al cxiHMiditnrc of an iinrcin iMCiSMvo rharancr by fresli 
lioiMwiai; ami rccommtrMds to the iJovornor-i^vicra! in t’onn/il to apivnnt a 
Oomaiittoc cojisistiiii? of railway amt account experts and mn-o.U ial members of 
tlie On tral L(;;;iMl;Uurc lo formulate a sound policy of depreciat ion an i caiutal 
expenditure?. 

Sir Viimin AT/zunV rcsoliilioii iir^rinix the thivcrnmcnt to establish a ph'tnrc 
jiallcry in New l>cPii was also withilrawii afier the ^Mncafi^Ml r'lvrctary, Sir Girja 
Sk ttiK.'r had ft^nircvl the House that the Oovci n men t w^JuM carefully 

examine the question when the propi>«il to establish a ^luscuin in New Uellii 
was revived. 'Tiic House then adjoururJ. 

FiNANciai. STATrvfrsr for 1010-11 


19lh. FEBRUARY: -’rhe (^'ntrAl Budjjcf os presented in the .Assembly tca>d.xy 
ahowctl ft snndus of lis. 01 lakhs for l!»d‘.M0 and n prospective deficit on the 

iMsis of exist inu taxation of Its. 7, hi lakhs for 104U-11. 

A acM lenient over the ili vision of l>cfcnce expenditure has been reached 
with his .Majesty's Government by which India will |>ay only normal pcA(*c-time 
cost of the Army in India Adjusted for the rite in prices and the cost of India*# 
own wftr measufes to.;;:ethcr with a lump sum payment of one crore of rii|icca 
toward# the extra cost of niaintaiiiiii); India*# exCcrnal defence troops overseas. 
Tim balance ia to be rci*ovcTed from his hlajesty*# Gorerument. On this 
the total extra ex|ienditiire tlirowii on Che Defence estiinates imYable by India is 
Rs. 3.70 lakha in lUd'd- lO and Its. S;i9 lakhs in 1040-41. 

By the nmcn^eiit of the Niemcycr Order in Council the entire railway 
contribution whiidi has inerted from lU. 2,13 lakha to Ka. 3,61 lakhs for 1939-40 
•and to Rs. 5.31 lakhs for 19Kl-il will now ro to the central Budget, while the 

urorincea* share of income-tax will increase from Rs. 1,73 lakhs to Ksil.38 lakhs 
iiw 1939-40 and to lit. 3,00 lakhs for 1240^41. 

The additional taxation in the central Budget ia an increase in the sugar 
exeiae duty from He. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. and an iiicreaaa in the petrol tax from 
10 annaa to 12 annas per gallon, both the increaae to take effect forthwith. 

To find the required amount of Rs. 7,16 lakhs, the Finance Member announ- 
ced that be would first taka ths 19%l-40 surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs. Ha next 

asUmatad lha net yield of the excess profits tox at Rs. 3,00 lakha. Finally, ha 
Mopoaad to obtain Ra. 1.00 hihha by tha imermm In auRar axelae duty aim Rs. 
VIO lakhs by tha incraasa in tha petrol tax and balance tha hodi^ thus 
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Keren lie Ke* 92,64 Inkht. 

KxpendiUirc Ke. 023 Inklii. 

tiurplui f) l&kkf 

The foUouinff is a sumnutru of the Butiget statement of the FYnanee 
Member 

The finanrinl year 1038-.T.) dosed on balance of Ka. 2.01 Inkhs better than 
was anticipated in the revised csiinmtcs. 'Ibis vraa mainly due to an iiiercase of 
Ha. 78 lakna in the ytehl of eiistonia and ecntml CNciae diitira and of Ita. 1.24 
lakhs from taxes on income coii|dcd with a reduction of Ks. ou lakhs in cx|*cii(li- 
ture. 


HiiVESfE 1930*10 


Against an cxi cnditiirc increase of Ha. *1,1.0 Iiikha )vracti> nlly the whole of 
which has been on account of the defence services, revenue in the current yonr has 
improved by no Icsa than Ha. ^ hikha. so that instead of n nouiinal surplus of 
Kb. 3 lakhs, the year is now exiict tcd to ciitl with a bnUuice id Ifs. 9i lakhs. 
Though with the oulducak of war ciisioins rcceif is registered a fall due to the 
interruption of trade with belligerent coiiiiiriea and the disliK-alioii Of sliipping, 

there has since been an appreeinblc rccoxiuy and like total roeiiiic from ciistoius 

and central excise duties coinbiiieil is noiv expected to be Hs. 1,14 lakhs lictUM* than 
the budget estimate. This is mainiv due to larger recHtpls of Ks. l/.\> lakhs on 
account of sugar and of Ks. 1.22 lakhs from silver. 

The total yield from all taxes on income is Ks. l,'ir> lakhs higher than Uic 
budget estimate and the pool of divisible income-tax bus consifiucnilv iiicimsrd 

from Ks. 12, (u lakhs to Ks. lit.TO lakhs. The icsiilt ia that the share of the 

provinces for 1939-10 will increase from Ks. 1,78 lakhs to Hs. 2.:'*8 lakhs. 'J his 
with the arrears of Ks. II laki;s fiuiu 19.*ls-;i9, will make for a dtstriluithMi tJiis 
March of Ks. 2,79 lakhs ns coinpninl with its. 1 .'>0 lakhs distiihiitdl last year. At 
the same time the net con tiihu lion from the Statc-owikcd railwuxs. which luts 
increased from Ks. 2,13 lakhs to lU. 3,01 lakJiia, will now go in its entirety to the 
central Budget. 

The Tosts ami Telegraphs arc cxfiectoil to produce a sui) Ins of Ks. S6 Itiklis 
due to the increased trndic in the opening war bumiIIis. Vndcr the existing arrange- 
ment this surplus will acritic to gencrnl revenues, hut iis the locsis bicuiicd by the 
department in llie previous year liuvc now Iktii repaid all hut Ks. V lakhs, tiio 
net surplus of Ks. 79 Inkiis will iu eflcct form a icscnc fur titc J*. aV 'J. I'c] •ail- 
ment on whhdi interest will have to be paid. 

^Vur iicccssiliiicd a review of the luuderntfation t iogr.'iiunie of ilu.' Anuy in 
accordiiiK'C with tlie C’liatiicld C'uinniiitcc pro|<«>snlH. Idsrussi.ns with his Mtiji sty's 
Clovernmciit to dc^isc a scttlciiieul which would liiiiil liMlia's war lial diiy to such 
measures as me within her liuaitcial capacity and h:oe cJiuil*.. Ircu. or will he, 
taken lor the defence of India iisilf ami would at the same tiim* he easily woikahie 
has resulted in, an agrcciiuut hy wl.ich the whole of ihc Iviciue c\|ciidiiuic 
incurred !)>' India will lie uppuMuwKd bclwicii the two, Ciu\eiiiuiciiis us follows. 
India is to iKwr 

(J) a fixed aiiiJtial sum representing the noiiual iicl clTci'tivc losis of the A tiny 
in India under l eucc coiidiiioiis, plus 

(2) ail nihlition to allow for liscs in prirca, i liis 

<3) the cost of such war mrusiircs aa can la* regaidcnl as puicly Indian 
liahiliiics hy icusoii of Uieir having been tiiidcriukcn by India in her own iiiteicHis, 
and 


(1) A lump sum payment of one erorc of rupees towards the extra cost of 
maiiiiuining India's Mxtcuial J>cfeiicc I'roojis overseas. 

*lhc total itmouui by wliiidi the net annual Jierciicc cxficmlittire iuctirred in 
India «ltiting liie war ynirs will exceed the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will 1 m 
revovered fumi his Majesty's (ioveiiiiiient. 

I he revim d I'wtiinaies of Ik-leiicc expenditure for 1030-10 on this basis woik up 
to Ks. 493 lakJis made up as fuilows 


fl) Normal itcairc budget 

( 2 ) Klfivl of prices on <l) 

(3) Jtidiaii war neosiirea 

(4) Nun cfTix'tivc charges 


25 

3,ao 

8A1 
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Thni ^Kareurding Kt. 35 laklM doe to dUtnrbanoca in Wariiietao, the balance 
of Ba. 3,75 kkna repceaeota the effect of the war on lndia*a Defence budget* for 
HOMO. 

The apeeial urar expenditure borne by.ctril catimatea nuttoly on account of the 
controlltDg anthoritiea aet up by Goreminent ia caihnated at Ba. 16 lakba in 1939- 
40t, Total expenditure cornea to Ra. 86,85 lakha against the revenue of Ba. 87,76 
lakhs, leafing a auridus of Ra. 91 lakhs to be tranaferred to a Befeuue Reserve 
Fund to help out the finances of 1910-41. 


Bevefue Estimates 1940-11 

The catimatea for ordinary revenue for 1040-41 amonnt to Ba. 83,43 lakba as 
compared to Ba. 87,76 lakha in the revised cfUL mates for li>:{0-10. 

The budget estimate for Customs and Exi'ise combined is Rs. 4,07 lakha below 
the refiaed estimate for 19:!0-40 due to rcdiictioiia of Us. 90 lakha in the yield from 
the duty on sugar, of Ra. 1,^^ lakha in the CuHtoms duty from silver, and of Us. 
1417 lakha on account of the shortfall in those goods the imiKNrt of which has been 
aoriously interfered with by the ‘war. 

The budget estimate of the yield from all taxes on income has been raised by 
by Rs. 1,41 lakha over the reviara estimate for the current year. Of this increase 
Ks. 1,24 lakba goes to swell the divisible pool of Income-tax so that the share of 
the Provinces ia exiiected to reach Ra. 3,fj0 lakhs, as compared with Ra. 2,38 lakha 
thia year. 

The Defence budget for 1940-41 on the Imsis of the settlement with hia 
lla)etty*B Government amounts to 53,52 lakhs made up of .— 


( 1 ) Basis normal budget 

( 2 ) Kffecrt of rise in prices 

(3) India’s war mcnsiirca 

(4) Ron-eflectivc chnigcs 


Ra. (lakha) 

36,77 

2,(K) 

6,:>9 

8,16 


53,52 

The total extra expenditure to be thrown on the Defence estimates payable by 
India as a result of the war, after excluding lie. 20 lakhs, included in item (3) on 
account of Wassiristan, is Uihh Its. 8,39 lakhs. 

Civil expenditure OHtimates have incrc.nscd by Rs. l.rd lakhs despite the 
exclusion of. all new propoHids Uiai coiilil not be regnrded as iinavoidublc. Increases t 
that arc cither obligatory or arc couiiier-bulaiu’ed )>y inric.ase<l credits on the 
revenue side nccuiiiil for nearly half this nmount. 'I'hc special civil cxi>ciiditiirc in 
connection with tlic war will amount to Its.. ‘>7 lakhs ui a full year, though against 
this Rs. 20 lakhs arc cipci'tcd to be realised from the fees charged by the »Sup)>Iy 
deportment. 

The total cxpciuliture estimates thus come to Rs. 92.r»9 lakhs while on the 
basis of existing raxatuni and including the increased Railway roiilnl>ulion of 4 
Re. 5.ill laklui, the estimated total revenue is its. 83,']3 lakhs. The ligurcs for 
1940-41 are thus : — 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Revenue ... ... 8V13 

Expenditure ... 92..V.I 

Prospective deficit ... ... ... 7.10 

With the great improvement in India's balance of trade, the Reserve Rank 

have made large acquisitions ot sterling which have enabled* them to put < onsulcra- 
Uc amounts at the* (Government of India’s disposal for the repatriation of sterling 
debt, "i'he liability on account of the Family Pension Funds transferred to 
England has been liqiiitlateiL 'J'hc fk>rnicr scheme by which the BcHcrvc Rank is 
authorised to purchase Indian sterling iron-tcrniiiiablc loans in the oiioii market md 
to transfer the setMiritica so purcharicd to the (lovcrnment of India tor cniiccllation, 
baa been re-opened. A furllicr scheme has juat been brought into foren which 
exlenda the option of transfer to rtipco loans to holders of all Indian sterling 
loant^ 80 far tne total value of sterling securities acquired for the fuirpusc of debt 
repatriation is approxiutalcly £9 millions. 

Tiik Finance Rii.i. 

After the budget apcceh Sir Jenmy Rai^mnn introduced the Finance Rill 
making the following proviinoita 
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Inereaie of the excise duty on Buffer other then * Ehandstri** of pelmyra snisir 
jfiom a Bs. to 3 Re. per ewt. which will eatometieelly iocmie the import duty by 
the seme emount ; 

Increeaeof the excise dnty on motor spirit from 10 snnss to 12 snnss per l^len ; 

ContifiusDse for a farther period of one year of the cxisUnf^ prorisions itKard* 
inx salt duty. Tlie dut/ of Rs. 1/4 per asauad on salt rematos liable to the 
additional duty immsea under Indian Ftnanee Act 1239 ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the present inland postaice rates i 

Continnanee for the farther period of one year of the existing rates of income- 
tax and supertax exe^t for a concession allowed In the ease of coopcratiTc sorietics. 

This concession is contained in the following proviso :>-*l^vided that in the 
ease of an association of persona being a co-o|wralire society other than the 
Banikatta Salt-owners Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time being ^ts- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1012, or under sn Act of the provincial 
legislature covering the registration of co-operative societies, the rates of siiitcrtsx 
for the year beginning on the first day of April 1040, shall be 

1. On the :fint Its. 25.000 of total income : Nil. 

2. On the balance of total income : One anna in the Rupee. 

Incoub-tsx Amend. Bux 

let. MARGE :--The Assembly held a brief silting lasting an hour during which 
it paaaed Mr. S, F., Ckamber$* Bill to amend the Income-tax Act and Sir Jew my 
Jtaiyman'a Bill hi amend the Reserve Bank Act so as to hmii tbs number of shnics 
of the Bank that an individual could hold to 2U0. Mr. Chambers (liicomc-inx 
Adviser to the Government of India) explained that bis BUI was neoessitsicd by a 
indgment of the Bombay High Court, holding that the Special Commissioner of 
income-tax in Bombay and oflicers under him ap))ointcd under the Income-tax 
Amendment Act iritnout reference to areas to deal with cases of spaial technical 
difficulty or cases in which seveml companies were inter-coimeiicd did not in fact 
have power to deal with these esses. This, Mr. Chambers pouited out. was due to 
a drafting defect which was being remedied in the Hill. 

Bbbxevb Bank Amiwd. Dill 

8i» Jeremy Raiaman, moving his BUI (Reserve Bank Bill) suggested that it 
was an instance of the truth of the saying that the Opposition were net always 
wrong and the Government not always right, tlauightei'). 7*he Bill, he said, arose 
out of the acceptance by the Government of India of an argument advanced hy 
the Opposition, which the Government were not j)repnrcd to accept during the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Act, that the provisions would lead to roiirentratiuii 
of voting power in a few hands. Sir George Bchuslcr, the Fiiisiice Mendicr at that 
time, felt that the danger to wbit h some members of the House referred was iiii- 
leal and that the Bill |>rovided sufTieicnt safeguards against it. Ex|«erieiice. however, 
had conrinced the Government of India that Uicre was s definite danger that, un- 
less special provision was made to limit the numlicr of shares which could be held 
by individuals, the voting power would be so restricted ns to, be a source of danger. 
It had always been bela by authorities in central banking, ))roeeeded Hir Jeremy, 
that the shares of the central bank should be distributed as widely as ))oasible, so 
that the policy and administration of it should not be dominated by aeetionid 
interests. The Bill was pased and the House odjoumed till March 5. 

General Discussion op Dudoet 

3th. MARCH :*The Assembly held a general disenssion on the Budget to-day. 
Mr. Aikman, Leader of the Euro|>can Group, ojicned the debate. He congratulatM 
the Finance Member on bis able and lucid review of the financial position of the 
country. India, said Mr. Aikman, was in a fortunate, if not unique, position, lor 
the year was closing with a siibstsiitial sundus, which, considering that during itm 
seven months of that year, the Empire was engsged in a deadly straggle, the 
consequences of which no roan could foresee, was s tesfimony to the inherent 
strength of India's financial policy. He congratulated the Finance Member on tbs 
success hs had achieved in reaching a settlement with His Majesty's Government on 
the principles to be followed in slloesting between Indisn revenoes of His Majesty’s 
Oovemmeot the exfienditare orisiag from the war. He hoped that the im|iortance of 
the airangement would not be lost on thoas who bad reiterated eo often the charge 
eolely for Imperial pnnoaea. No one, be tbought, would queetlon the elaiemcnl 
that If the Ailiei sbouidlM the war, tha calamitj for India would be no leas 
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tkmi lor other porte of the Britiih Empire, lii such circumstances, the arrange- 
Bient was a f^enerona one. particularly when one considered the large financial 
contributions now being made by the great iiomiiiions. 

Mr. A. (7. DuUm thought that Mr. Atkroan’s speech showed that the time 
when Europeans and Indians would see eye to cve on many matters was not yet. 
What, he asked, was the policy of the budget and what was the fonndntion of tluit 
policy ? With refreshing candour, the Finance .Member had stated what in fact was 
the poli^ in the opening sentences of his a|»cet‘h in whirh he referred to the iitili* 
sation of Indian resources for the victory of the Allied cause, *on which alone 
rested tha hope of our civilisation.** The re|»Iy to tliat dr<-laratioii. saul Mr. Datta, 
had been given by the Fntna resolution of the Congress Working Committee which 
declared that the exploitation of India's rcsotircca in the war was an affront which 
no aelf*rea^ting and freedom-loving people could nccc|>t or tolerate, 'i'he hiulget. 
proceeded Mr. Jiattn, waa frankly a war budget, and it was economically unsound 
to ti7 to balance it by normal taxation. If the Government rrqiiirc<l twenty crorcs 
lor the war, would they take it by taxing commence and industry in the country T 
He eharaeterised under-csiimsilion as a chronic disease with the Government, and 
declared that the budget was a surplus budget preseutoi in the mask of a deficit 
budget 

Sir Yamin Khan endorsed the declaration that is was not really a deficit 
budget The extraordinary expenditure necessitated by the war had made it a 
deficit budget He invited the Finance Memlier to explain how India could titiliae 
the emportunitv. for industrial develottmcnt furnished by the war. He took objection 
to the petiof tax which, he aatd, would licnefit the importers but penalise the 
conenmeni. In lielhi, he said the present price jicr gallon was Its. compared 
to Re. 1-5 this time lut year. He concluded with an appeal to tlic Government 
to take the House into their full confidence with regard to the Hefcncc expenditure. 

Mr. N, M, Jo9hi said that the outstanding feature of the biulgct was the additional 
expenditure of Rs. crores, whieh was to be met by atlditionnl taxatiou. The wav 
had been declared without I ndta'a consent and Britain having den iod'acif -government 
to India had the duty, of defending India with British resources. Jf India was 
self-governing, she would have cheerfully borne the war burdciu Ila complained 
againat the suspension of the Iiidianisation Committee; and dcdarctl that tliero 
could not be {oint responsibility between India and England ns regnnls Imlian 
defence. He opiiosod price control' as rcganls exports, but was in favour of it 
inteiaially in onler that the maascs might not bo cxploitvl. lie supported Mr. 
Aikaian’s suggestion fur the appointment of n committee of t!ic I louse to scrutinise 
war expenditure. Uc also urged the nt«poininTciit of a comnifttce to inquire into 
the working of the Hupply Department. 

Sir A, Jf, Ohaznavi asa^ried that not one clo'tcd merolicr of the 1 louse would 
support Mr. Aikman in his acceptance of the new taxation and other proposole. 
The Government, dealased Bir AbihU llntim, huil tlio ih’0)»1cb support m their 
fight againat UiiUtrism, but not ki their attempt to i>unlcu tlic cnimiry wrili which 
it could not bear. Mo contrasted the pimiit policy with that laid iftmrn by Bir 
William Mbycr, Finance Memlicr, dtiruig the peviod of the last war, wlien he stated 
fliat war deficit should be met by borrowing, by a rut in salaries and by a tax 
on luxusiesb 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed comraenfeed appreciatively on the of transferring the 
sterling loan eml anggeatcdi that the iKwtion of ilie pajicr cnrrcncy reserve now 
InvestM in eierling seciirilics slwuld be chnnge<l into gold, lie ailvoraicd an 
increase ia the rate of interest on Uie l'ost Office Cash Ccriificalrs and urged that 
the invcetmenla^ in Uicse certificatea ahould Iw used to fiiiaficc pioneer iiidiistru's, 
such as building of motor cars aad steam abiie. wliii-li bail liccome imlisiiciisaiile. 
lie quoted Bir Basil Blackett's observation that a tax on traasuirt was a bad tax 
and proceeded to assert that, after iroiKieiiig that bail lax no oilu-r taxation waa 
nci'cnsavy, for. the Finaiu-e Mcmliet'a rcqnircmnils of eight and half cnirea could 
all be vet by increased railway caniinga. fiicither sugar nor exerse profits need 


not be enforced except when, and if more money waa nordcil. 

ibwf P. AT. Banmerji vid that after the iucreaecd railway ralce and the Excev 
FrofiU Tax Bill, the budget wet the third Uxation mevure of the year. All the 
taxes would fall on trade and indnalry. For inetaser, sugar had been ronlinually 
attacked eince 1937 and was now in a stale of coHanwe. The fictrul duty would 
oerlonsly alleci the rood tianeport trade. Ho cniiciaed the alteratioo of the 
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WwM My er propounls which would deprire the pionriDeefl of legitlimte revenuee. Bat 
the budget which msde all theie tasaiion proponla tai no word to any mboni 
woommj or retrenchment of expenditure.. The bud^, be anid, was so bad tbit 
H should be thrown onl. 

Mr. Shnhbau anid Dint the budiret had oaused more relief than anxiety. He 
emphasised, however, that, in the matter of priee control, the country was still 
backward and htiK-hearte-.l in its clFjrta. *Fhe williii;;nca9 of the tax-payer to bear 
the ineieaaeti biird*'ii. he aoid, would dei^eiid upon tkie proteottoir which he received 
against the rite in nru-ea in exoeaa of cnha.*ieed taxes. Uc expreeseil aiinYrisa that 
a fruitful eourcc of adilitionul revenue like the ex*K>rt duty on jute bad boea 
overlooked by tlic Finance Mciiil>cr and s.aid that the siiept*MOii had lieen rouead' 
that lute had liecii left uii touched in the mtevest of the foreigner but at the expenea 
of the Indian tax-payer. Uc referred to tlm %>int rcs{>onsibiUty'' with regard to 
defence and saiii that the stitnilaii^nt rc,»rilttig ludla*s ahare of the cost had craatad 
aomc doubts which he iir^cil should be retuoveil. 

Mr. K, K. said that the Finan.^o Member tiH>ke as if he belonged 

to this country but actually he be«\tinc an In liau only for purposes of taxing 
Indians. Tlic et^caker coiilil not <‘im;;;ra*!iLite the Finance 3Ieittber on his budgm 
but only on the luciiiity of his s;>cceh. All f!i> pro^HMtiU in the bud^ wavs 
eonedvra with only one object and tlint was wniniic^ the war— a war, in wboaa 
dcidaralion tlie country ha I no voi'^c or cIuhcc atul in the w.^iiig of wlueh lbs 
psot>le of the comitry wcic not trained hy the iiovcrnmciit. He closed with an 
apiwal for a dearness allowance ftir ilic |H>or employees of the Governmeat of India. 

Dr. Daltil aald tliai the budget was the best iUat could have been preaentad 
in the existing ciceumstaiices and rejected tlie Finance Member’s sense of raalHy 
and determination' to maintain Itidias ciistit. Dr. D.ila! stressed the ImporCanea 
of the population prolilem and tiote.1 with appreciation that the next year'a eenens 
would uc proceedctl with. Udcrriiu: to tlcfence. he that the time waa not 

inoppoitunc to ask Indian .States also to bear a part of the military expenditnsi 
ana the loss on stra^io railways. 

8arUar Sani Smgh said that, l)cfore bringing up taxation P.'‘oposala, the Gov* 

emment should fiare told the Uoiific what tbc taxable capacity of the people 

The country was jitst emerging fnoni btig years of depression and the Govensaienl 
sltoiild have giva» it a ehnnee to m:ikc up fur the lean years. He bitterly 
plained about the scanty nature of information regarding the drieiice expeodltM 
and said that like the United Kingdom, the Govern mont aliould have taksE tbi 
Don-oflicials into its cotilidcncc.. 

Sir Jeremg Katsman, Finance 31embcr, readying to the debate, said that be 
eonld not pretend to be oilier Ukiii gratified at the reerption of hit first bndlpsl 
both ill tfie ilouM and in the eoiinfr}’. 11c trnslcd that he would not be acoussd 
of complacency, if he mid that rt was not merely tlur couimendatory remarks mada 
ill the Ifoitsc, hut it wns the criticisms which re-inforeed him in tlie feelbm thal 
there wna re.anT nothing seriously wrong with the pipposiils he bad made. Dealing 
with the **0111 old nrgiiBiciii” that the gap between revemm and exronditura ^ootd 
be met not by n(Miii<»nal taxation but by borrowing he said that it mini Ie 
other words, it tlunild not be met at all, for, one should aot delude oaaasff with 
woiiU. *‘If wc s]M>iid more than nor income and borrow the money we promiet 
to pi^ Another day,’* lie milled, **irc do not solve the pioblem.** It bad been aakaif, 
the Finance Me miicr coiwin noil, why India alone among the bclligereni eowatite 
should astare to such heights of fiiiandal purism* and |my her way. The aaaww 
was stmplia At the premmt moment India wns able to |iay her way; Hie only 
inmification which would have convincetl him for putting the eoak ol the war 
o;)eratioas on to a succeedhi^ gencrarion was, tfiaC it sras impossible to meet tbo 
g»t at iwcsent. At the stage which India had reocheil and on the ante la 
the waa Involved in war cx|)cnditiire and liavlng regani to the eeooomie eo' 
of the ooiintry, it wm tlie plain duty of the Finance .Member to meet , 

ditnie from current reveanea. He aid not any that would alwaya be so. Obylonmf 
It waa possible that military expenditure mli^ reaeh a figure which waa MfOMi 
thia country’s taxable capacity, nut the Budj^ wae baaed not on any otiampt jp 



quoted relevant paasagea from bit Budget ap ee eh to rcioioreo M tbeais till f8m 
uncertainties ol tho prment time were eo fiwM that Iba poasibQMiai of on 
particnlafly large and be was huand to liio theiae poasibiUtiee toto aeeonnt 
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with the elmri^ of nnder-eetimtting the yield from the Ezoeet Profits Tas BUI, 
Sir JefeaT pointed out the fsctors that must be kept in view in forecesting it and 
•Aid that be took the estimate of three crorca as the net additional revenue after 
allowing for the effeet on ineome-tax and super-tax. That effect would be of the 
oite of one crore and so. in order to realise the net three crores, the gross assess- 
ment of the Excess Profits Tax would be of the order of four crores. In other 
words, the total Excess Profiu Tax which would be brought into assessment was 
eight crores of rhpees. They would probsbly only be dealing with fragments of 
a yesr and hs claimed with confidence that ^ estimate of three croree was by no 
means so under estimate. 

1>e next point of criticism wss the amendment of the Niemeyer Order in 
Council, which, it had been represented in certain quarters, amounted to a cheating 
of the provinces of their legitimate ex{>ectation. The Finance Member explained 
the framework of the constitution and pointed out that the circumstances had 
changed in a manner which Sir Otto Ntemeyer could not have fore-seen. Sir Otto 
Niemoyer bad naturally assumed, Sir Jeremy Raisman observed, that in a cun tin - 
ftfitkcy such ai the war, we would d^l with the circuinatances as they arose and 
would not necessarily adhere to the formula such os he had put forward. Under 
the Government of India Act, it was provided that, in a period which should not 
be less than ten years, the Centro shouM devolve to the provinces half the divisible 
Income-tax but owing to the war, revenues from railways began to move up sharply 
and owing to the economic prosiierity the yield of income-tax began to move up too 
and we were faced irith a situation in v\ich it was by no means impossible that, 
under the Niemeycr formula one half oi the total divisible income-tax would fall 
to be distributed to the provinces from the third or the fourth year of the tcn-ycar 
period and that the whole scheme which the framers of the constitution had drawn 
up, in order that the Centre might adjust itself to the devolution of income-tax 
representing eight or nine per cent of its total revenue was swept away in the 
course of a few months. The Finance Member claimed that that was a aituation 
which was bound to be corrected and the manner in which it had been corrected 
WHS one which had done no injustice to the provinces. On the contrary, they would 
.still be in the r^ition of being benefited by the change. He did not mean that 
tlwy would receive the amounts 'which they would have received by a blind 
application of the Niemeyer formula but if within the tYcriotl of ten years the 
provinces were to work up to 6^ or 7 crores and atnee in tlie present year they 
wore to receive something of the order of 210 lakhs, next year, the fourth of the 
ten years, they ought to receive 300 lakhs, lie considered that they were being 
guaraiitora a steady and satisfactory progression towards the ced that the constitu- 
tion had in view, namely, that by the end of ten years and not less, they should 
be in possession of half the divisilile income-tax. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Sale of Drugs Bir.i. 

filk. MARCH The Assemldy discussed official Bills to-day. Sir Oirija Sankar 
Bajpai'* motion, that the time given for the presentation of the lieixirt of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to regulate the imf>ort, manufacture and sale of 
drugs be cxtciideti up to March 1 j, was agreed to, after the lionse bad rejected by 
42 votes to Maulvi Abdul Ohani*a amendment to extend the time up to June 30. 
In accordance with their decision. Congress members did not take part in the 
voting. 

Coal Mines Safety (Stowisio) Amend. Bill 

The House p«*iBsc«l Sir Ramaswam Mudaliar's Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowingh Act so ns to |)crmit the use of the Stowing Board’s funds to 
measures required to extinguish fii^ and strengthen boundaries between mines 
and prevent iiiniindation of mines by water, in addition to the use of these funds 
fior sand stowing. 

Af iRIC ULTURAL EXPORTS CesS BlU. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that the Dill to impose on the export of certain 
SgrieuUural commodities s cess of half per cent ad valorem and to nse the pro- 
ceeds to make better financial provision for the Imperial Council of Agricultnral 
Rosesrch, be taken into consideration. Sir Girja Shankar explained the constitution 
and work of the Imperial Council and powled out that ita financial reumrementn 
to cairring on rcsawch work would amount to Rs. 15 lakha R year. Thia aum, 
to snmMsd, was by no means exorbitanl coneiderinR ttot lbs United Kingdom 
niMnCln ons year tn smout iv|ifMwnfing mon tton 80 Inkto of tnpeas on an 
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acreage of cultivated Und which was less than one-tenth of India's. He made it 
clear tli.it the Bill soti::lii to make no change in the control at present exercised 
by the House over the H iiviiies of the Council, whose adiuinistvative charges 
would cuiiiiiitic to corue hct.u-e tiie Assembly for voiiug in the ortlinary way and 
the Assembly wouM bo fully oiiuilovi to calf the Council to account. 

Mr. joitted on behalf of the Kuropeaii litoiii> a>:ainst the ''haste with 

which the House was beiiii: a-^kol to consent to a now Hnaiicial imposition even 

without the matter ii-ine consulered in a J^elcx-i Conuniiiec*. sSoine members fcuicd 
that even the small uss handicap India's export tni.le in the international 

market. Mr. A’m'im.'k u<i\:i]iceil the tlieory tiiat the iiupO!*iiioa on hides and skim 
would full on Muslim traders ami therefore was imltMeuMhle. In the end, a*ir O. 
S. recu^iiisinj; the strength of the Opposition to an immediate decision and 

wibhiiig to avoid biiieincss, t-onceded the demand for a select committee. 

VonxG os RrixiET Demands 

8lh. MARCH -Voting on Ihulget demands for grants commenced to-day. By 
43 votes to JJ, A!t\s cut motion to Misciiss the importance of initiating 

a decisive policy of training Itidtaus to undertuke the ilelciice of the country ana 
of csiaiilisliing a defence adxisfory c«»iiiinillee’* w.ia rejet letl. 

Sir i n /on Kh^ut tiuui raised a discussion on the IndianiKation of the Army. 

11c referred to hi.s lesolniioii of IPJ.* which he said had led to the aniiouiicement 

regardinu; the eight units s heme. He was opfKised to that scheme then and 
opposed ii now as he held that segicj:ntion of liidi.iiis was del i iineiitul to India 
and Circat lb it am. Ills main reason for tuo\iiig tlic (tit was to piepni'c India to 
help (ireal Brr.ain in the picMuit War. The moiion w.as, howcNer, lejectcd without 
a division. 'J'hc .Vssemidy then ad joii tiled. 

Nc.%t day, the lltli. March, the House held two important dehatea. one on 
the the Cioverniucnt of India's l-'rontiet policy, and the second on the constitutional 
issue, initiated hy .Mr. Ami/, to c\okc from the Governiucnt a declaration of their 
war aims with' ]>atiluilar retcicuce to India. The alignment ol toirvn in the two 
debates was of coiisidcrahlo inu'icst. In the hist, the Muslim League rally's 
)iassioi)atc plea for imh iM'.ivlcuce f»»r the iiibesmeu of Wazirisian, on the gioiiiid 
that the (loveriiment ot India had a::ure«sive intentions towurda them, totind no 
Biippori from Mr. .Aik'v and other siviioiis of the House. In the set'ond dehate, 
('otigress Natioiiiilists. louiid tiu niseUcs in a position of similar isolution, though three 
Muslim lueiubeis, Mv'ssis. Z-tt ir Ah, Afn/t./^.t and AhAul (ihuut almost decided to 
defy the parly whip and remained iicutral uiilil the last moment, when they rushed 
into the “Noe’s” lob! »y. Mr. t , the l oirigu Scrciary, inilising Saidur 6 '(imI 
StiKjU's recital of a long li.<: ui ninrdius, kidnapi in^s and raids during the last 
twelve niontiis, dis.-l:iiin.‘d any niniive hcyoiid that of sati^narding the lives and 
pn)|H>riy of the pe tjiie in the *sc;ih-il «li^:ricIs. Tor ruthans he had much admiration, 
especially for their l \\:i]iy *.» Icatleis aiul fsicmls and their hospiiality, but 

unloriuiiately lin y had *ihc d< fc t of intolcian e towai(i<> imui of other crcedl. 
ImportecL and in 'onvi !cie in s.i.m- icsi ». *s he inliuiitid the i JoviTiimcnt’a i>ulicy 
to be, but the dcsiro. iion o: tiic «iv ili-.itiuii was m»i iheir aim. nor had they 

any iiitciMioM of M‘iiiiig up a adnui-i-tiaiion oi ilnii nwii 111 \\ azilitflao. 

The Muslim Leaguers all.nvr I ih. ir loni *’• ut ninli.m” lo he rejected without a 
division, though tin-ir spec !.cs iiidi. a ' il si:«>iig ter.suic of the. (uiveiniiient. Then 
ciimc Mr. / ('.< imi.id Im a dc' lara ton id war aims thmugh a carefully 

I'repare*! and i l..-. !v ua^ n.cd hiatcmciu. whi. h .Mi '//v/.-r # later roiiiiiietidcd lor 
us studied iui»>lci'aii.iit. But the socakn. ou helialf ot tin' Kuro|(au liroitp. could 
not appre<-iatc the sj»irit o! the inaikc! pi i c which, accoiding to hiui, had inspired 
the Cougicss Wo; king t'ornunnce. -Pclibci.ue. rold-hh odcd and luaiciialislic” he 
dcv-lared the atii'.iulc ot tlu’ Ptuigtc".'' to he. Mr. Jttr.ut, iiiic:\cnlng later, sought 
to soften the acerhiiy nf .Nfr. Ciiih’hs’ atfa.k. He iccutfcd ihat Candhiji's first 
views oil the war had not heen a ceptc d hy the iVuigio-*. Ihe .Muslim l.eaguora 
took a sniucwliat difftMtiU hnc. Mr. Ait, poiniiug to indi peiuleiice as the 

common aim «d the Congress ami the .Mimlim League, wondered if six Hindu 
•«d six .Muslim leaders could not ndiiiinatc. a Consul uem Assemidy to divide 
Imlia’s future constitiitiim. »*‘ir Rt.izn Ait had a h>!ig list of ciucstioiis. What 
did independence iiicnn 1 What would be the prmedurc of tiic Coiisiiturnt 
Assembly? Il«iw' wonht decisiniis he reached in it'.' Why not appoint a tribunal 
fo kive a new CiMmimiial Awaul struightaway, iiisteatl of wailing fur a Constituent 
Aasenihly ? Sir M. Z^if/uhi/h K’hnn, wimliiig up the dchnie, made some tiilriguing 
refeiiiirc to the “changed aiiiiuile ol the British Uoveiiimeni” and the reality of 
■-V 
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ImtdcMii hting within fwch, if only there wm the requisite courage end mignanimity 
to tnlw it. The ilonte then ediourned. 

Itth. MARCH:— The Aseembly peiied without e division Rao Sahib Sivatafa 
ent motion to discues *the indifferent ettitude of the Guvernment towards the 
weifare of the aebeduled castes**. 

A eoneenion in regard to the pensions of inferior servants of the (jovernment 
of India was announced by Sir Jeremy Raiaman, Finance Member, during the 
dbbate on Mr. Jo$hi*$ cut motion to dis<!uss the grievanc es of Goverumciit Bci-vanis. 
The Finanet Member said that the fieriod of forty years' servii-c wiiirh nt present 
was necessary before an inferior servant could dmw the maximum pciisidn was 
intended to be reduced to thirty*tive years. In addiiiun to this, lie also intended 
to change the basis of determining tfhc amount of pension so ns to enhance the 
fraction of pay to be given as f»ension. As jcgards the K;ie>-iul aiiuwanec given 
to inferior eervants who moved between Delhi and hrimla every year, this was 
piropoaed to be 'topped in the case of those who would be pcrmancMiiiy in Dclhb 
ont the Government were considering the question of giving them some eompen- 
aation. The migratory staff would be paid a suitable allowance during their stay 
in Bimla. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer, moving iua cut motion to discuss the tnwntion ‘pnli^y 
of the Government of India, auggest^ that policy had in the main been just died 
in apite of Gongrest .attai'ks on it. Sir A. Ram'ittwtmi Maialiar, Commerce 
Memoer, after atattng the Govcrnmcnl’s intentions regarding indusirial devriopinent 
ditnng the war, iiroceeded to dc'dare that the cxitort of commodities was iniimately 
eonneeted with the import. There could not be a one-way ttrailic with reference 
to trade. If the coiintry wanted to exfiort commodtiies it mtist imi>ort commodities. 
There was no use in relying on the supposed need of other coiHitrics for our 
products or on the supposition that our ftosition as an exitorting country was thus 
•eonre. There could he no question of self stillicicncy in these matters. Mr. 
Chapman Mortiaser withdrew his motion. At live, the guillotine was applied aud 
the demands were alt passed. The Mouse then adjourned. 

Excess PRoriTS Tax Bill {cosrn,) 

19th. MARCH: -The Assembly began a general discussion to-day of the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill as reported U|»on by the l^elect Committee. Sir Jeremy Rmeman^ 
Finance Member, eommciiding the Bill to the House thought that the mcmlyers 
would agree tiiat the lalxinrs of the committee had hrnne substantial fruit. The 
eonsensos of opinion throughout the country, he said, was .that the rocasiire was 
now greatly improved and he gla<lly acknowledged the assistaii -e he bail received 
in tlie committee. Briefly exT>lniiiing the changes made, the Finance Member said 
that the most imfiortant modification was the additional option given iu the 
definition of standard peiitsL 'J'his was a matter wliieh engag^ the anxious 
attention of the committee and it def-hh^l to include a ihtw option, Barecly, the 
average of the years and r.'3M-30. The inclusion of this option extcndiid 

to a large number of businesses the facility to adopt what w’lis generally regarded 
as the level of hi^h economic activity as a banis in determining slandard profit. 
It was a change the importance of which could haidly he exaggerated and its 
effect on the incidence of the tax was very great indeed. Mr. A. C. Datta, 
in supfiorting the motion for consideration, said that some of the most ohjectionahle 
features of the Bill had l»een removed by the select comnuitec ami he lu)|>cd that 
Others would be remedied by the Housir now. .Mr. A. Aikman said tliat to the ordi- 
nary asaessee the principle of the Bill was t!ic .'hi (icr cent tax. The rest was merely 
complicated dotnil connecte«l with its coln^ tion. Having known the Budgetary 
position, he proceeded, his group was satisfied that the estimate of Ha. .'{,P>maVjOO 
as the yield from the tax was not an under estimate and that in consequence the 
rate was a fair one. Fiom his knowloiige of the jute industry which was one 
of the first to receive war contracts he knew that the expansion of business had 
bMH little more than to bring profits up U) what might be considered normal 
rates. Sandbaga which were such an imiMiriant f.nri.or in fortifications during the 
last war had to-day beea replaced to a considerable extent by more Krmaneiit 
atnicturea conaistiog princiimlly of concrete Mr. M. Azhar AH complained that 
the deftiiitiona of oompantca and factoriea differcfl in the Bill from those in 
Gompsny liaw and the Faetoriea Act. Me presumed that the difference waa 
due to Um fact that tlie Uosrernment wanted to rope in the largest number of 
eoneeros. Mr. Hmuain Bkmi Laljm atroagly pleaded for Indian tradera 
abioid and aaknd bImI had Iha Ctotanmcikt dona to hdp those traders that 
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it ihonld now tix them and unreasonably ? At this stae:e as there was 
no quorum, the House adjourned till the next day. the 14th. March, when 
Sir AT. P. Mtody^ after humorously commenting on the work of the **much-be* 
ni)i!:hted select committee," jileadeo the case of the cinema industry, the shipping 
induhtry and Siiidhi merchants trading abroad, to all three of whom due regard 
should be paid. It was a matter of fundamental importance, declared Sir HomL 
that in the administration of the Act, the right type^of otiicers should be selected 
and the right ty|)e of appellate personnel constituted. He asked that special inslriio- 
tioiis be issued to the officers to exennse forbearance and indulgence and in all 
cases of doubt to give the benefit of it to the assessor. Sir A. H, OhuzNaii said 
that Indian Chandbers of Commerce were opt>oscd to the principle of the Bill. 
India was prepared to help the Government defeat Hitlerism and Stalinism. Uhe 
Government wanted eight crores for this purpose and proposed to raise Ks. five 
crores by increased railway rates and fares and the balance of three crores by this 
tax. The three crores, he contended, should be obtained by other ways. Hir Yamin 
Khan argued that industries sliouhl l)e satisfied with six per cent profit and that 
Government in proposing to take only 50 per cent of excess profits had shown 
great consideration to industrial concerns. Mr. Aney asked that in computing 
standard profits the highest income of any one year should be taken into 
account and not the average of a number of years. Sir Jeremy Raisman. 
Finance Member, replying to the debate confined his remarks to the general 
aspects of the Bill. Beferring to the repeated assertion that the Bill would 
tax other than war profits, he said that the )>rinciple was not taxation of 
profits which could be demonstrated to be due to the war. It was taxation of 
excess profits arising in war conditions because it was based on the principle of 
priority of taxation, namely, that the cost of additional defence nieasurcB should be 
borne in the first instance by those who in war conditions found themselves not 
worse off but better off. Zia-ud^Din Ahmed, who represented a view|Joiiit with 
which he had the utmost sympathy, proceeded the Finance Member, was not satisfied 
with the additional option given to the taxpayer. The situation in which he found 
himself, said Sir Jeremy Kaieman, was that there were certain industries which 
like many industries in Europe were earning substantial war profits during the 
period before war actually broke out. The bill as originally introduced was devised 
to tax those profits as well as profits which had accrued or would accrue after the 
outbreak of war. But, in the course of examining this question in the select 
committee, be came to the conclusion that there were also a number of industries 
and a large field of commercial activity in India which were comparatively 
unaffected by the quasi-war conditions which prevailed in Europe fur a year or 
more before the war. Sir Jeremy fell he would be on stronger ground in busing 
the Bill on the broad principle of equity which would eliminate as many cases of 
hardship as possible. It would be belter that the J5ill be modified in the direction 
of greater equitableiicss. and if necessary and the needs later should so require it. 
the incidence of the tax should he increased in other ways. Although the relief 
and tile advantage to certain concerns which had resulied from this important 
modification was substantial it was nevertheless countei balanced by a great improve* 
meni in the equitable incidence of the measure. Hefei ling to the inachinety to 
administer the measure, he assured the House that he realized the importance of 
s measure of this kind being not only efficiently administeied but administered in 
the pro|>er spirit. The House then odjourned till the next day, the ITitb. March, 
and continued discussion on the Bill clause by clause till the 20th. March when it 
passed the third reading of the Bill. Moving the third reading, Sir Jt:n‘n,y Pamman, 
riiiance Member, referred to the two main changes which the Bill had undergone 
during the consideration stage, namely, the raising of the exemption limit to Hs. 

and the widening of the scope of clause 20 to cover ceitaiu additional tvpes 
of cases to which the Central Hoard of Hevenue could grant relief. With these 
amendments he felt that possibilities of genuine hardships had been greatly reduced. 
He gave the assurance that the administration of the Act would be carried out in 
the spirit which would be sympathetic to the growth of industry, particularly of 
new and pioneer industries (bear, bean. He was himself exceedingly anxious that 
eveiyUiiDg should be done to encourage industry to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by war and it was with tliat end in view that he was happT 
pla^ nt the Commerce Member’s disposal funds which could he ueed for researen 
^d piiweer work by the Board of Industry. In the tame spirit be would himself 
*opeiTiae the admin istration of the provisions which had now been included in 
Mctioa 28 and he hoped to be able to secure that no damage was done to the 
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^ i?*®'**i..^*¥*?r* for 9ia eMvidmtfoB of tbo 

llttificf jW# to w. lotd l^t bi« biHfjfet fitoet*!! coutauidi the Wbirooiid of 
ttifO liOOttrHU Bamsoff ^coti i&ove fi;:urefi U> «bo« tiiiil Uio tolil 

oOMmiH Of o«):iir to bo ioid doling thift ^eor together oitb ttie aurry«over from tlm 
thi fiTovliMtA «t*ii»mi O'os lierlmiMi 1 TiO.Ut) lotit ii)suliiiit the couMimt^iion ftjcHre for 
tbeeoiiittvy Dfju»t0\Hr onetniUtcm tont. Whet uno to luii>|*etk to the boleiirf^ 
Mt o^hoi «r«e Ja\a going to do 1 llicre wAft no room for Jave ini|«orte end il the 
tm|«erted even fcmhll qunutitieii «he would deprcM the market while if the renorted 
to to get rid of iii*r nurpltH there would lie e elump in itiger pricea end 

eroenro loll round. Uito remedy niuilit tto the inirta&lmoni of produi tion but that 
would atFivt provhiehd metituw mid the V. 1*. rcpreaeiitati^e wae 

reiiorted to hare expreeiMHl him«eU auutnet that r« incily. Mr. fik*ou euggested the 
•etiing tip linmedtaiely of a lowtnitUHj repieMMUiiij; the Kinaiier, Contmereo and 
Agrienltural Deiianments and VrovMitl CtoveninKnt reptm^tiiatuca and two or 
three ffpreoentathoi M the ^ittiar industry to iincsti^nto the efhvt of tciitral and 
IkTOvioeud taxation and exiiao on the iiiduatiy and to atabili/o augur pticea 
•0 that all intereatt mLht get a fair tetuin. lie aUo auggratinl that the 
ineraaoed exciae abould lie nronght into on t*iuar muiiitfai luicd only after 
hlaieh 1. The AaHoinhty at ttiU mage atljiniiiiKl till the 2i*tli. March when 
Sir Abdul Halitn Wm nnn airotuly crtiul^(‘d the Appoiiittncnl ot ItaiHoti oflicera 
and eontrollera in eontievion with the Mt)*p]y of wm mateiial. Throe olHecra, be 
aaddi were ait Knioirotia with only one i.v option. Tho> weic nil diawii fitmi the 
vei^ tradro which they weio aupi uM^d to oimtod. hi r Abdul llnlim referied in 
partlettlar the Ihdaon o.lioer in leuaid to the hnither ttadc and aaid that hnlea and 
akiaa wan a bitfuneita in whith Mu><lema had a nitaioioly and >et not one of them 
waa eofianUeit l«eforc thia otlaer waa ApiMnntoil. Fiiither» thU oflieer who waa an 
EngliHhinan wna now in a po^iitton to know all the trade aorttg and all the hnlc 

met^hanta wiwe ttt hU ine'oy. Mr A'ldiil Hidiin Paid that tlicre waa no iiretl for 

a rfaw depnrtnient of «iipply. He dennindiMl the foimiMhui ot Itiiipiidi uiins in the 
Army, and erhirUiini the AH-lii im Hadio dudarcnl that ir was i’arr>ing onCongrroa 
proteigAiuia* lie ohj<v»tcd to the dt'H'(intiniuini*c ot C*aHittn na a llaj |x>rt and 
aakmt for an aHSMiain*e that it wouM lie thriwn ot^eii ngain to llaj trallX Str O, 
5, Bn/yNfi, ie]dying to the ‘"long, diejiry diip of di«t .ira;:iiia de^dammioii** of earlier 
•pehk^ rrfiwred to the anxiety e\tn«'rottl In one ot tlmii nhout the Tnj Mubal and 
cave<^e aanurnnee that the Ciovernmciit tutly rcali/fnl that it wn*« a leg.u'y of lieoiity 
to airiXimmttnttiea ill the eoiintry' and dt*^rMsl the ntn)o«.t eme. He added that 
the auiH’Hntendent In ehaiv^ had during tin laiatcr holtda>h u-hui«< 1 him that there 
WHi nofliing like immineiit ot iiiimetltntc li^k to the *!»). Aa le.nola tlie closing of 
the l^irt of Ctd«*utta, he taldihat it wna n ieni|K>rary war muianre ami llaj pilgnuit 

who woviht normnlli end from that I'ort were gnrn aje<iad fat ill ha to travel to 

B^bay and aatl Inmi there. ^ViV B^utiddin AhmtJ fatd that tlie Menieyer Award 
rmlMon* It mighl bavt aitlied the eondidons at the itmo ir waa gi\en 
but hftd now bwme nnatiltuldc owing varih 'datly to tin change eattwd Invthe 
war, Wld^ citihc t-ehirMil Moyernlnetit and tiixniglit down 

'illic& of 'fid? Kc l>nld ll’.ut id thw ocnitae, of wwr every one In Hm country 

Who wa# id W W^don to 3)ay wrt«t ftijr wnd, iWtig the warding tlial the |4Xii>le liiuat 

...tie. 
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Ution would be referred for His Mniesty’s pleasure. No npproarh to leisislation 
of tbit type bad yet materiali/ed. As regards niirnia, a stront; rrp)Tst*iitatu)M on 
the subject of com i sensation nriHin^ from the riots bad been atidrrssrd lo Oie i^eere- 
tary of fc^tate for liurnm and as re;:nriis the penernl lelaiions heiweiMi ihe two rom- 
munities in that country there h:id ht-m some imprf»v<-ment and iie eonld testify 
on the evidence of the iioverninent ot liniinV Atieut in Ihn ina that in the interior 
of the country the atmwpherc was he»ier than for some lime. One of the most 
iiD|>ortaut pieiTS of le;'islaiion there r*‘l:ite<i to land purchase hut tii'rorditi^ to a 
re)>ort publiabed this morning as a result tlisrushion a soluiion had been evolved 
which was not altogether iinaeceptat>*e to the Indian comnnujiiy in Hiitma. Hut the 
Government had not given up the subject. A eertnin nuitioversy, eontiiined Kir 
Girija, had arisen wiili vegaid to Naud attsiiig from the uudeiiakiiig which the 
Indian community had givr'it voluntarily ahstHitiiiig fiom puii-hase of land in pre- 
dominantly iCiiropcaii areas, but the hituuMon in Fouih Afric a pencrally with regard 
to the Indian question was so eiiiit al and the marshalling of jtolitical parties in 
the l^egislature so cvcntly balanced that wc had to go very caiefully indeed lest 
worse befall us. I^ast year, we were at tnally threatened with legislation to make 
segregation permanent but the present Ministry had given the assurance that it 
was not going to bring in any 6|ieciul legislation. All that it had done was to 
appoint a fact-finding eommissioti in this situation. It was desirable that the paths 
01 discretion and of prudence should be followed. 

MODIFICATIOS OF FISC AL POLICY 

Sir Raja Alt moved his resolution recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of officials and non-ofiic'als to examine the present fiscal policy of the (iovern- 
ment of India and recommend suitable modifications. He traced the evolution of 
the present policy of discriminating protection and said that honest doubts bad 
arisen whether the Exchequer was not helping industries too much by giving them 
an amount of protection which was not jusiifi^ by the circumstances of the case. 
He bad not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Pedate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

S8tb. MARCH ;^The Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Tjauddin concentrated his criticism on the Pepartment of Bupply, 
particularly the appointment of advisers and liaison officers. He urged the sboli- 
tion of the contracts directorate and fuiinted out that the Supply department could 
secure onlers. lie asked, however, that uurebases should be made through the 
Indian Stores department. The Supply oepartment. he demanded, should consist 
only of officials, lie wanted that an announcement should he made with regard 
to the Indo-Japaneie trade negotiations. The existing agreement was due to 
expire on March 31 and the Government must indicate their intentions and plans 
to deal with the period when no agreement would be there. Sir Ziauddin laid 
the tex title industry was not entitled to have the protection both of high tarifT 
duties as well as ot import Quotas. Either the one or the other should he removed. 
Pandit K. K, Malavtya declared that if there was any jiistificstion in any year 
for throwing out the Finance Hill it was this year. He charged the Government 
of India with a deliberate attempt to keep down the pricee of agricultural commodi- 
ties in India so that they could be exfiorted to the United Kingdom as cheaply 
as pMsible. 'i'he Government, he asserted, wanted to stop exports of these com- 
modities to neutral countries In order that an artificial depression in prices might 
be created for the benefit of tbe United Kingdom, He opiK>aed the incresed sugar 
duty. Mr. Lalehand Navalrai called iifion the Finance Member to prove to the 
House that increaied sugar duty would not adversely affect the manufacturer, the 
canegrower or tbe consumer ana to explain why the sugar tariff board report bad 
been shelvtd. In view of tbe surfdus in the budget be urged the Finance Member 
to consider Um desirability of raising the exemption limit with regard to income- 
tax from Rs. 1,500 to Re. 2000. Mr. lislcband said that the alab avstem waa intro- 
duced last year as an experiment and be auggcsied that the aurplua waa posaibly 
the rctuli of that tyalem. If so, some relief was due to tbe incometax payer. 
Be urged the reduction of the ealt duty from Re. 1-4 to Re 1 and objected to the 
vedoettoD in tbe salt import duty. He prcssiid for tbe ceUblishment of a radio 
■tatioB at Karachi and the development of telei*toe communication in the Interior 
And pleaded for greater repreecntaiion of Bindnts in the eervicee. Mr. Atharaii 
•Aid that the annual aeeaiooaof tha Congresa and the Lstgue were to be held In 
BoagAch And LAhoio nod that they would bring more rtvenue to the raUwefo. 
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Why then, he asked, did Government raise the rates and fares. The demand for 
declarations of Uovcriiment's intentions with rei^iard to India was, in his o|»itiion, 
useless, beeaiise tlei'liiratioiis had been made on many oeraaions before, riaht from 
the time of Queen Victoria, but had been treated as S(*ra|>s of |)a|ier. SVbat was 
required was unity in the country and if that was achieved, a small constituent 
assembly of eleven memltcrs would be suflicient to frame the constitution. Mauiana 
Zafar Alt declared : It is the duty of e%*ery civi]i7.ed Government to see to it that 
not one of its subjects starves, that bread is,stip|ilied to every man and woman in 
this country -not bread with butter, because butter is Si*arce--biit only bread, lias 
any census liceii taken of the number of {people who arc starvint: ^ Is there a 
poor bouse in India ? If not now, at least after the war. let the Finance Member 
make provision in the binli^et for an old a^e |>€iisioii for everyone in Intlia above 
GU years of at least Ks. lO. (I.autdiier.) People would be prepared to tax tbemsrlves 
for this but not (or the imlatial Government buildings. I>oes the Finance Member 
know the rate of unemployment, that Madras graduates are selling betels, and 
Bombay graduates are shoe' blacks.** Sir Jeremy Jfataman began by emphasbdng 
the extreme um*crtainty of the prospect which faced the country in the year alieati. 
The budgetary fiolicy, he declaretl, was one which would ensnre the hnancial 
stability of the country in the face of the probable adverse inAoeiiccs and enable 
it to withstand the shocks she might receive. He repudiated the charge of 
underestimation of revenue and ]H)inted out tliat if that was tme, none would have 
expected some large surplus emerging, unless ex|)enditnrc also had been greatly 
extending. But actually, during the three years preceding the current year, the 
figures 01 revenue collected and the actual ex|*enditurc charged to that revoune 
showed surpluses of Ks. 121 lakhs. 172 lakhs and Bs 174 lakhs respectively, which 
were insufficient to provide for the three crorcs of sinking fund each year. Nor 
had expenditure increased greatly during these years, r^ir Jeremy went on to 
stress the fac:t that the criterion of a budget was whether the general rnuilt wa.H 
reasonably close to the original estimate. He asserted that the present )>olH’y must 
be to facilitate and ensure the fullest and most eflcctivc utili/atioii of India’s 
economic resources for the piir|X)sc of winning the war and coupled wirh the 
measures taken to ensure that end there must be due regard for the necessity of 
placing the country in the strongest possible )>osition sfter the emergenry. He 
wss sure these were the main objectives which must he kept in view thioirglioiit. 
Ue criticixctl those who talked on the one hand of the exploitation of India for the 
benefit of the Allies and compinined that India was not being given full op]K>rtunity 
to cater to the reqiiircniciits of the Allies. Hefcnding the sugar duty and the 
petrol duty, he asked liis critics to suggest alirrnativcs and declared that the 
additional taxation of luxuries must be ruled out l>C(*niise they were in tiie nature 
of uncertain soiirocs. He leiteratcd the view that sugar, more parliciilnrly in India 
than elsewhere, was the vehicle for an important revenue tax. lie said that he wns 
fully aware of the ditriciihies of the industry hut it wns clear that the price of 
sugar bad been maintainc<i for an unduly long time at an unjustifiably high level 
and high prices main tallied at the sa(*riHce of the ronsiinier bad led to the high 
prices of cane and the industry found itself involved in a vicious circle. He 
contended that a change wns boun<l to come ai>out in the conditions of the 
production and the marketing of sugar and that change was inevitable wbctlicr 
the excise duty was miiintaincd tiiicliangnl or iiicreased or reduced. The 
House pH'sed the motion for considerntion and on the next day, the 
ISth. March, an attempt to fix the i^elrol duty at ten annaa instead of 
twelve was made by Afaulvt Abdul Uhuni, Snrdar Sant Singh, Maitlana /jifar 
Ali and Mr. M. S. Aney, who Bupt>ortcd Mnulvi Ghnni. eomplaiiied of high priem 
of petrol and urged price roiitrol. 'J'bry argued that tiie ciiliaiiced duty would hit 
industries hkrd. Sir Jeremy J?aiemafi, replying. i>ointed out that the use of petrol 
for stationary engiiiGS in iiidusirics was a negligible fraction of the total and it was 
in his opinion not a consideration which should carry any weiubt in dealing with the 
increase of duty. Aa for the queation of high |>ctrol prices, liere. as in uic case of 
sugar, questions of that kind were not direidly relevant to the Finanre Bill. Be 
waa not prepared to accept tliat it would be open or justifiable for the Government 
to attempt any far-reachiiig scheme of regulation, iiaulvi AhduL Oham't amend- 
ment waa negatived at also Mr. Ijilcbaiid Navalrai*a ameiidmend to fix the duty at 
alevcn annae. KfTorts were made by Mr. Suvalral and Maulvi Abdul Ohaui to 
f^uca the price of posu*onla and to raiae the inrome-iax exemption limit from 
Be. 1,600 to Re. ^000 but failed. Moving that the Bill aa amend^ bo paamd, 
Bia Jaramy Raiaasaii axprcaaad gratificatioii that tha Hooaa had batn ao itaaoBablt 
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laMtag with the BiU. lUnlTi Abdol Ghani, Mr. Uleband Navalnd and Mr. 
Aoif oppoaed the moltoo. The Flnanea Bill, it will be racaUed, had been thrown 
ovi at the Arat or aeoood reading atagce during the laat fire yeara. The Bill with 
one aaMndsMet eaempling eugar prodne^ npto^ February 29 from the e nha n c ed 
dn^« wae paaaed without a difiaion to-day. 


BbITIBB SoaJBCrS* DEfBHCB SnVfCE BiLL 
tet Amt Unnaually excited aeenea were witncaaed to-day when the Bill 
; to military aerriee by European Britiah Subiecta in India came up for 

joo. The Uouae dinded no leaa than 'four timea. Once on a eloaure 

motioo, as ledingii ran high and elected members oi^ite seemed determined to 
debt for certain queationa of principle raiaed in the Bill. The Division List die- 
dosed that with the exceptioa of Mr. Shahban and Ra|a Kuahnalsingh, who gener* 
ally ait with Ofieiat Members, all Indian elected members beionKing both to the 
Moalim League and the Nationalist Party voted b^sether against the meaeute on 
the ground of principle Commenting on Goremment'e lefuetl to amend the bill 
Mr. L, K, Maitra eatirically cried, ^ey ahould be given a riding allowance for 
riding rougbehod over our wishee**. Mr. Jafar AH deplored the abeence of Coo< 
gKM meinbera and anid, **lf - • - * 

danee** On the other ham 


they had been here, ' they would have made yon 
d, one Nationaliet Member regretfully observed, *we 
And it ineieeeingly difficult for decent people to be here." The main obieeiiona 
to the biU were three, necording to the trend of to-day*e debate. Firstly, Govern* 
ment was charged with racial diacrimination at the Bill provided 0|»rortnnitiea 
of military aarvice only to Europeani, and not to Indiana also. Mr. Ukiauddin 
referred to the feet that the Bengal, the Punjab and Sind lagialatures had agreed 
to help Britain in war, and bitterly asked. *Why don’t you include PunJabisL 
Bengaiia nnd Bindhis in the Bill ?" The eecood olijectton was Incluaion of 
European British Subjects belonging to the Dominione and colonies. Tliia was 
vehemently oppo^ ne a calculate affront to Indian nationhood, as the Bill pro- 
pose to give facilities for military service to people coming from territories, where 
Indiana were treated as **worse than animals", llie third objection wae to the 
words "National aervice" used in the Bill. This was criticised as a mianomer by 
Mr. Anay. There was nothing according to him NationnI about it. The motion 
for oonaideratioQ of the bill moved by idr. A, Da, V, Defence Go-ordl- 

nation Secretary, waa pressed to a division and passed by 41 voice to 22, the 
Modem League and Congress Nationalist Party members joining to vote against 
it and the European group, nomioated and Government membere v ' 
motion. The third reading of the bill was passed by 40 votes to 12. 

Defencb or Ihoia Ambhd. Bill 


voting for the 


The bill to amend the Defence of India Act in order to provide among other 
things, for the prevention of the spread of reports or prosecution of purposes 
prejudicial to His Majesty's relations with foreign |H>wers was nest tsken up. Mr. 
WilliaiMt moving considerstion of it. expisined objects, and adfled that tlie provisiond 
of the Act were proposed to be extended to Indian suies and tribal areas. Sardar 
Bant Bingh, Manlana Zafar All and Pandit L. K. Maitra opposed the bill. Sardar 
Sami Singh dealt at length with the working of the Ant in the provinces, and 
said hit information waa that it was being used by I’rovtncial Governmenta to 
oust their political opponent. In the Punjab alone, there were already 900 
coovictiona under the Act. He urged the appointment of a committee to enouirt 
into the working of the Act. After referring to the action uken against Prol 
Bangs, he said that 6ir Bamuel Hoars in the House of Commons gave tho 
assurance that Government would devise mschinery to keep a ehecB on the 
executive in mattera of extemment and internment of individuals. Sardar Beat 
Bini^ asked the Ctovernment of India to do likewise. Mautana Zajar AU said 
he wae At one with the Government if the bill was used against those who 
obetroelcd the proeeentioo of the war, but hit grievance wae that the Act was 
bdog seed egatnet persons holding ndvanced igMitical views. Pandit MaUra 
ehaiind the Government of India with failure to carry out the undertaking to kaap 
a eaiml wateh oo the Proviacial Governasent's nee of the powers nnder the Aei 
la Bengal thore had been 599 convictione under It, end the preee had bean 
masiled. The nrovleioiia bad been dietorted end made eppliceble to eecee to 
whteh they did not la feet have any ftfeienoe. He asked why the act wao.beteg 
■ifilsit to the tribal aiaaa. Tha dahata had not eooeladad, whm tha Boaai 
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AfJRicrLTURAL pRonuf'E Cess Bill 

2od. APRIL The A^rriciiltnral ProdtK'e Bill, as reported a|>on by the 

Select Committee. w;is taken up for ••oiisideration to-day. Sir G. S. Biijpai, 
inoviiii; that the Bill l»e taken into eonj»i*leratio:». replied to ceVrain eritieisms made 
on the Bill ainee the d«-:»afc on i:s rerereniT to SeleT Committee. He said firstly 
the infi«lcin’e of the propoHed i'css woiiM in no ease ri-se even to one piee i^er unit 
iiivoIvinI and sc.'ondly, nin -o the intMMliii*tioti of the Bill, the priees of ai'rictiUural 
prodiiee as shown by index prices had siill'ered no adverse rfleet. Thirdly, the 
pro|NHi*«l ee!*s of half per cent n>l\alorein was well le low th»» rate of cess already 
levietl ill the l asc *»f other eomniodirK*8 such as jnie, ri ‘e, eotlee. Applying; these 
three^ lest?*, tlM*refore it was imt reasonable to arjue tliat this molest Joss for the 
henetlt of the anriiMili mist was ^-oiiiir to operate as a liandi np to him. r^ir Giija 
Hhankar jiave the n«‘'‘iiraine that the rii:!!! to a'sk qn<v-t!ons and move resoUilions 
with re-ard to all manors pertaining to the n.tiviiies of the Imperial <*oiini'ii of 
Anri«*iiliiiral Besoaivli f»»r wliose fiiian<-ial honofit the oess would be levied would 
not bi! abated one jot or tittle because of tne passitp; of the Bill. He also assured 
flic Iloiise that the eilei-t of the A* t on export rra»lc wtiiild b? watched and pointed 
out tiiat the Ciovernmeiit had power to remove from the list of commodities on 
which the cess w«mld he levie«l anyihine: wliich was advers.dy affected by the 
ress. Manhinu /fo/'.ir AH nriied the neeil tor facilities for export of BLricultural 
eoininoilitics ami dwhireil that the (l«nernme*it had not done enough to secure 
a Biitlicicnt supply of mamirc to a-riculiuiists. He sip.i'jei- cil a i*rohu)itive duty 
on the export of niamire. .Mr. ofiposin;; tlie Ibll, said that thoiij^^h the 

incidence of the cess mi^bf bo low. tlie pr•ih*ip!e of the levy was in itself 
object ionahle. Tlie Imperial ('oiincil of A'.:ii*‘nltMraI Ih'searcli, he said, should not 
be looked upon as a <*oiiiincr«dal conivrii hut simtiid have its exjamsos mcl from 
the Cctitral Exchequer. Mr. J. /'. /?-*;//•’ (European Group) asked whether the 
reaa wtmid np|'l> to eomtiiodiiies already ordered bcfiire the inrnHiuction of the 
Bill hut not yet shipped. He nrjed that the (lovcrnment should rceonsider the 
list of iirticles on which the cess was pn>pose»l and drew attention to the case of 
pepper, urouiidnnts nml easliew nuts whi' h, he asked, should he exempted. Sir 
Zui-nthiUn .l/iwei/ did not object to tin* | rin. iple of levyini* the ecss but pleaded 
that it shonid ho examined by u (ompfieiit •oiiimirtt'e of the merchants eoneeriied. 
He plea<led (liat the House should have lime to tiiscuss the rules under the Aet, 
and shoultl he j:ivon the assmaii ’e liiat tlie piMnus (»f the Lr^islaftire over the 
affairs of the Imperial Conn il were not «lini:nis!i(Mi ami prriodi 'al reports of the 
working of the -\ct Hlmnbl be placed In foie the nn ml)ers. Pandit A'. K. .\fni»iriya 
Biippni'ted the Bill htil sui:cested that wa*«*e e.iOon should aho he in -hided in the 
list hoeanse it was an imi'ortani arti.-le whi- h every country in the wor!»l was at 
present eon serving:. .'*^ir <#'. rephin::, pointed out that a prohibitive 

exfX)rt duly on manure such as h.id been sti-^-esird wonld meet only an insi^ini- 
fieant part of the money re<|uire»l hnt he uavo tlie assurance that the Impcilal 
Coiineil would eoiisider the siui^estioii for coiiscrvin;; the sn))plies of manure, lie 
assured Mr. Boyle that the position of comui<>diti«s hoii^lit before the Bill was 
* iiitrodiiceil would be sympathetically examined. He thought that it should be 
possible to pvc relief if it was found to be due. l>nrinj; the second reading. Sir 
(7. S, liiiifuii aceepti’d two amemiments moved by Mr. XaunntH for the omission 
from the list of raw hides cuttings ami raw skins cuUings, and the Dill, with 
this chaii{'c. was passed. 

iNSUJi.tKCR Act Amknp. Bill 

The House then psssed Sir A, Bamnsu umi Ji/minltur^s Bill to amend the 
Tnsnranee Art with two iiniyiriant changes, which were explained by the mover, 
llie first, said Sir Raniaswanii, eonltiRHl the rights of rcH-ipro^'ity to insurance 
oomiwnies in Iiuluin States instead of extendiiii; them, as oriv^iiialty proiHMed in the 
nroeiiding Hill, ft companies outside India also. He accept eil this restriction in 
view of certain apprehensions ex|iresscd by iiisiirani'e compsnics with re^^ard to Ibe 
eitenaion of the reetpro(*ity pruvisioiis beyond India. Secondly, with rogird to 
netuarial valuation bv shudi the (>orcriimejit under tlic Act had to aatiafy thoni- 
•elvia about the souiiaaeea of companies before permittini; them to ainal)i;amate; he 
neoeptod the eiiKiseetton that if one of the companies had a atandinis which wee 
well-known to the Government, a fresh actuarial valuation should not be n c eeet M w 
and the lut eetuaiial report, provided it wee not more than five jenn old, ehowla 
be eoneldefed euAcient for the purpoee of amnlgnmation. Mr. L. C« Btu$ nad Mr. 
Mnmofi welooned the Bill which wee p eei ed . 
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Excbbb Profits Tax Biu. (ooirrD.) 

Hie Hoaae slito eseenled to the amendments made in the Oomioil of State to 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

Parbi Marriaob a Divorcb Act 

Earlier in the morning, the House, on Sir ff. P. Afodp’s motion, passed 
the Bill to amend the Farsi Marriage and Divorce Act as passra by the Council 
o£ .State. 

Tariff Act Amkrd. Bill 

4th. APRIL ;—i9t> Pa maatra mi Afuda/tar, in moving for consideration of the 
sec'Otid Tariff Bill to-day, explained why duties on 'wheat and broken rice were being 
continued for another year and those on silk for another two years. Referring to 
wheat, the Commerce Member said that the (|ueBtion briatled with difficulties. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, one set of opinion in India wanted price control 
while another wanted no control particularly with regard to agricultural commodi- 
ties. In between these two sets of opinions, there was the question of retaining 
the import duty on wheat. It was pointed out that the duty artificially raised 
the price of wheat and that shipping difficulties and current prices of thst article 
could adequately protect the interests of the eultivator. Taking the long range 
view, however, the Government dci^ided to continue the duty for another year. 
As for silk, the Commerce Member said that the report of the Tariff Board was 
submitted to the Gorvernment in January last year. It was then too late for 
the Government to reach a decision and bring up the necessary legislation during 

tbc budget session. Hiiice tlieii war bad broken out and bad radically changed 

the conditions on which the recommendations of the Tariff Board were based. 
It was found that due to import difficulties, the prices of silk were already higher 
than were regarded fair prices by the Tariff Board. In fairness to the industry, the 
(government had decide to continue the existing duties for s further pmiod 
of two years. The Bill was passed. 

The Drugs Bill 

5th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed the Drugs Bills. During 

discussion of the clauses, on I'anuit L, K. Maitra*$ motion, the House agreed to 

the enlargement of the Drugs Tecrhnical Advisory Board the addition of an 
elected representative of the Central Council of the Indian hledicLl Association and 
an elected representative of the branches in India of the British Medical Assoedation. 

As the result of a compromise, a new clause was added, providing for the 
constitution of a Drugs Consultative Committee. The House agrera to the proposal 
made bv Fandit Maitra and accepted by Bir G. $. Bujpai that the two schediilea 
to the Bill should be brought together into one single st'bedule and consequential 
changes were made in the relevant Clauses 7 snd 15. The Bill, ss smended, was 
passra. 

Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir Bamaewami MudaliaFs Bill to amend the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Petroleum Act Amend. Bill 

The Commerce Member’s Bill to amend the Petroleum Act wss tsken up snd 
had not been di8j)OBed of when the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL '.—The Budget session of the Assembly ooucluded to-dsy. The 
House passed Bir Bamaswami Mudaliar*s Fertroleum Bill and Bir Andrew 
(Jlowi’e Bill to amend the Motor Vehiclee Act, The House was then prorogued. 
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January Sesaioa— CalcuUa — ^3rd January to 19th. January 1940 

The Bi:ngal Money-lenders’ Bile 

Tlio Bengal Legfslntire Council commenced its January Session in 
CaliMitta on tiie 3rtf. January 1^40- after the N'luas rci*css niul took ii|> ihc 
further conuderation of the Bengal Money Lemlcrs Bill, 1U30. The lloiisr (lis|»osc(l 
of a large number ol amendments moA*ed by the opi-osition niid the Conlition Pniiv 
relating to tfai Explanatory clause of the Bill, (clause !?•. Ainondmnits ol tliV 
opiKisiiion were all lost without any division while two or tliree nmcii(lnicn;s of 
minor importance moved by the Coalition Party were Lvccitcil by the lion ‘Me 
S nwiib Afushartsf If ussain, Judicinl Minister, oikI Dasso<l. 1'hc (onsulcration of 
a few amendments relating to the dednition of the word 'loaif for the DLirpotie of 
the bill tabled by both sectioiis of the Douse were postponed ai the rcfpu'st of 
the Goveniment. To-day’s discussion was dull, which was pracikally confined 
between the mover of an amendment and the lloirblc the JLini&trr. The amend- 
ments relating to clause 3 ol the bill which dealt with ‘notified bank* for the 
puri-H)se of this bill was also MCsKined. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 4th. lanaary, when it passed as many as II clsnscs (clauses 4 to 
14) with few amendments. Thonitb li^e number of amendments stood in the 
name of (Bffereni members behmging to either section of the House, only a few 
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.There wm no debate on Mj ol Bmb and the dlienaaien waa oonftned 
the Hon*ble Miniater. Nawab ffoeMte and the mover of the 

A few ameiidraenta of the OaaHtton Futj •agneting ehangM in the 
daft of the elweea were aeoepted by the Hoe'bie Minlater ud wm fMadT There 
wm two diymooa on nraendmente moved’ the Cpnnen petty and on eaeh 
> the Congrem sogtained defat by a dlflmna or abont w votea. 


Bohnoaribs or BivaAL 

SUl JANUARY :i->Non-oniloial reaolutioiia wea diacnaaed in the Oouncil to-day. 
A mHludon urging the Ivovcniiucnt to more' the authoriiia concerned for ehtetniiig 
aa ^mr-in-councii under the firovifttona of Section 290 of the Qovernineiit of India 
l»i5, for altering the bonntlarics of the* provina of Bengal on the haaia of 
lihgiualic aflinitia, and the re-union of all Bengali-epeakiag arena in the province of 
Bengal, woa diik;uBeeil. It had been, nioreci by Ida. Kamini Kumar DuU and 
partly discussed before the Cliristmai receaa. liiierrennig in the debate, the Chief 
Minister said tliat?, in his oi tnion, the real obiect in moving auch a reaolution waa 
not to aeciirc ndminUtrntivG ofU 'ienry, but to get rid of the Miialim majority in 
Bengal. The rcsoUitian was lost without a diviaiou* 


liA-w Otti>rji IS Brngal. 

An Assurance that the Mini'itry were determhied to maintain law and order in 
tlie province and tliar. they woiiM »t once take atCfia if they found that Muslim 
masses were rcaily goiii;; out of contTtd, waa nest given by the Chief Minister, *^lr. 
A. K. Fazlul tlic course of a tlchale on a aon-otUciai resolution moved hy 

Mr. Lalit Chun lnt bus fCon^icsH), on the commuiml tension in Noakhali distrifi. 
Mr. Das’s rcsoliutou v'.r^'vil the np)ioiHtmcnt of a (‘ommifice with the i>ower to luko 
cvideiu‘c« to iMuptirc into (he of strained relalioiis bclweni Hindus nnd 

MubUius in the dis(ii< t. of NoakhaU .and to sii;:L'est remedies. The resolution was 
discuBBcd on tlic I’M!!, January, tlie next iioii-utlk mi day, when tin* IVmgnss paiJy 
strongly argued that suiiiciem materials had been plneed before t!tc Oonncil to (’ai»<(* 
an iiM|tiiry by the (itjvcinmt ui and eiunbasisrrl that the learlcrs of the Muslim 
eoramiinity had hern given unn‘.s!:i, ted liberties ns a result of wliich ilinduH of 
NoakhaJi. who were in liopelcss iniiiotiiy, had bieii terrorised and were sufl'-iing 
immensely in silfsico. In n*i'fy to tlc.-e alhvations OLiniiist the |rei»ni < iovernnaiiii 
of Ih’Mgal, th(! // o/'. T and tl>c eoaliikMdvtH niatniaiur.i that the diarges wern 

baseless, inalafide arwl l.ad ) i'cm matk* merely ns a eoiinterdilast to ihe ( lunges i>n dt 
l»y the lIoii’!>le flie t’l.i.l Miui.stcr of IWaual, iMr. A. K. l'a/.)ul iri!«|) ngaiiisi l*'ii 
t\Mrgrcss (ioveriimi ii's. 'I'lie ir-ol.su.ui when )uit to \ote \va» df l iKn lost. Noiii.i- 
siiiii WHS ealied fur. 'I'i is was bdlouc*.! by t.hc eimsideralliui id t]»e nou-uiiieiaJ Tulla. 

VI. Mo.xr.v i.r.MO.its" nii.i. finMo.) 

Hlh to 11th. .l.XNU.'MV; -'rtie C .-.n.-il vesmm d ^lis^•:^-i.uI on the Moneylen.Icih’ 
IVill on ll’.c 8Hi. January and c.intiiu.ttf ii iili the Ibii to dc. ide if neuii y-riuidiiia waw 
a mere snhsiiliaiv fioi- ion of a hit', U «»i' a t’riine.ry (me. 'Ibe matiei' ar«iH(^ owl of 
A point, of order raised l>y a mein’sT of the ri*>.:r’ '•l\e I'aiiy (ui il e Nh as to wheriwT 
it was within tin* eomi'clcni e of a Tno I.*', ol»:me to l^^•i^lat(! on buiikin;; 
which wa.s federal snliie-’t. The hoii. Suituh Mu;-- II>i .u::/, .Alniister in ebai,.e 
of the ihll, maiiH.iiii! d that thr i.rovim ial legislanne Jiad e\( iy to 

on the icgnlation .and eoMtiol of inoney-leiidiiie; in Ih'iigal. N\ hctlwr Ihe li'intsaetnui 
was between an iadi'. idual and an individual, or between an insiil niimi aiitl sii 
institution, mom y-lemhng was merely a subsidiary function of a bank, »tid as hii -li 
if eof.hl be drall wish by the 1 nc.in’ial I^*gislatnrc. Jir. Jbulka Kumiut Moul.rijic 
(Congress) aigned tlnif rn ujcy h iidii g was ibc very life and breath of a bank, r.ml 
was an inti- pd part of .a b.mk’.s fi.n. iion. Mr. r’. iC. Ormond of the Kiiroj ran 
fironp Bng:^(str(l that the (Moeiument sbuiihl lifer the matter to Hit* K.xectki»ey 
the Vieri(»v in (iider that lie mighs obtain the oj iido!i of the hederal Court on the 
matter. 'J be lion. Mr. //. S. s^in .ruinirdij. Minister for Commerce and lioliour, 
ivniarkcd that 3Ir. Ormond'H 8nggCB«i(»n niight be ’a way mil.** but, he added, no 
aiieh eoiivention had Ikiii ereaied. ile did not think it would nc wise to refer the 
matter to the C(»\/rnor-( General for tic opinion of the Kwkral Court. Kpeaking on 
the lioitit of order, Mr. Kaintuikntnar JbuttUj Kradcr of the (Jpfoaitioii, aaid tlial 
while he adiiiiltod fJ.at it was one of the fniietuma of a bank to lend money, he 
would like to l oint out that the Hill was intru rireu of the 1‘rtnincial ^gialatiire. 
J>r. Fadha Kufuud Maokherjvc (Congiesa) remarked ibil moiiey-le»ding aa auch 
cuwld be controlled by a rroviiicial Lcgialatare. prorided lending of mosey iraa 
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panned not by eorpontioDi end benkf. but by iadifidciele in the eoune of thdr 
ordinary aroeations. But if money-lending was carried on by corporations then 
the eubjeet pasaed out of the jurisdiction of the Provincial I^islatiire into that of 
the Central. The President, giving his ruling on the 15th. January on the point of 
order that the Bill was ultra virea of the provincial legislature, inasmuch as it 
sought to deal with the conduct of banking business by corporations which was 
an item in the exclusive Federal List, gave the benefit of doubt in favour of the 
contention that the bill was tnfra virea of the provincial legislature and held that 
discussion of the clause in reference to which tbe point of order had been raised 
might be proceeded with. The point of order was raised by Mr. Jndu Bhuahnn 
SarAar (Progressive) before the Christmas recess in reference to 8id>>cfause 13 (d) 
(1) of Clause 2 of the Bill which includes witJrin the purview of the Bill 
loans advanced by banking corporations other than Hchcdulcd and notiCed 
banks. The point of order was allowed to be discusacd by the President for 
two dava in which all sections of the House particijiated. The President gave 
the following rulinj^ :■— '*! have given most anxious consideration over tliis 
matter and considering all aspects of the question I have come to the conclusion 
that when 1 am not free from doubts in my mind. I am not in a position to 
hold that the matter is outside the scope of the provincinl legislature. Unless 
in my mind it be indisjiutably clear that the provision of the Bill relating 
to banks is beyond the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature without any 
reasonable doubts. 1 shall not by my ruling deprive the Council of the 
opportuuity to discuss any clause on merits and arrive at its own decision. 
In tl^ circumstances, I give the benefit of doubt in favour of the contention 
that the Sub-clause referred to in the point of order is intra virea of the 
provincial legislature. The discusaion of the clause referred to in the point of 
order may accordingly be proceeded with.*' On the 17th' January, the President 
disposed of another point of order raised in connection with the consideration of the 
Bill. The j)oiht of order was that sinca promissory notes were specially mentioned 
in the exclusive Federal List the matter was beyond the iurisdictioo of the Provincial 
legislature. The opposition contended that moiiey-lencfing and negotiability were 
the two mo9t Important functions of a promissory note which were affected by 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It was argued on behalf of the Govern men t 
that promissory notes did not necessarily deal with money-lending. In giving 
his ruling, the Prenident pointed out that it was evident that a jiromissory note 
need not necessarily be based on money-lending as tbe consideration of such a 
sum need not be a loan. The bill in its present form might hamper to a certain 
extent the negotiability of such a note but it did not prohibit its negotiability. 
The President held that the provisions of the Bill on which the jTomt of order 
had been raised were not ultra virea of tbe provincial legislature. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day, the ISth. January when the Bill, as settled, was 
passed. The Bill was fiiloted by the Hon. Mr. //. S. Suhrawardy in the Assembly last 
year and the lion. Ndwafi Muaharujjf ffoaaain carried it through in the Council. 
The Bill principally aimed at to give relief to the ))Oor agriculturists who had 
been oppressed and suppressed on account of heavy interests charged by the 
mahajans of the province. By this bill, the maximum rates of interest to be 
charged for loans other than commercial loan, debentures, and money advanced 
by the co-operative societies, and Banking organisations had been fixed at 10 
and 8 per cent respectively for the unsecured and secured loans. The other 
important provision made in this bill was to provide for easy instalments to repay 
the loans. While giving their support to the measure so far as the general principle 
underlying the Bill was concerned, the Congress Party criticised tbe minibli-y 
for having given the retrosj^tive effect of the Act, for excluding debentnrea, aud 
for making 'inTidicma* distinction between banks and other eocietiei etc. The 
Congress Party furtAr by way of amendments wanted to reduce the maximum 
rate of interests. The above provisions, they feared, might affect the credit system 
of the province. The Government snd their supporters, on the other nand, 
maintained that they had tried thyeir level best to make tbe measure up to the 
line as far as poeaime and denied that the Bill would affect the credit syetem 
of the province in any way. 

Budget Sesaioa— Calcutta— 16th. February to 2nd. April 1940 

General Discussion op the Budget 

The Budget session of the Bengal Leriaiative Council commenced on the 
17lh. Fehieary 1640 when the Hon’ble Mr. 8. Suhrawardy, Fina&ce Minister, 
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ptreMnted the Budget estimates for the year 1040-41 whereafter the House adjourned 
till the 2l8t. February nrhen the general discussion of the Budget took place. The 
debate was initiated by Khan Bahadur Sayed Afuzzemuddin honsain of the 
coalition party. The Khan Bahadur said that the budget as presented did not disclose 
initiation of any anddtious s< henie ns admitted by the Finance Minister himpclf 
and ^en^ he a6cril)cd it as due to tinnneial strigency and in view of the war condi- 
tion in Euro(>e. Mr. J. B. Jimes, wliilc f'on grata kiting the Finance Minister for the 
very able way in which he had iorinulatctl the budget estimates for the current 
year, suggested that, the (Jovcrumciit shotiM make arrangement for suitable 
m'0)>aganda to enlighten the rural pO]>uintion about their franchise rights. 
Mr. Radha Kumud Mulhrrji v (t'ongress) rcmarkeii that the real clog in the wheel 
of Bengars ]‘iogiess was the hojM'kssly inadetpmtc allotment of revenue to this 
province by the Ceuiie. As a result of extremely unjust rmnnciul ndjuslment 
against Bciii:nl, tl.e i roviuce wiw having ilelicit bndgrfs sincc By this |M*ocess. 

siic had suil'ered a loss it‘n ei ijes ol rupees and this money had to he found 

by means of nd»iiiiojial laxation. Naturally, with such iiiadetinatc resources, 
deterioration was Imund to occur in every dc|'artn»rnt of the nation 's activities. 
Mr. Mnkhcrjee ]>ointcd out Imw iVnual showed badly in the matter of exiendituio 
on education, hralth, iMcliral and lulur iiutionduiilding departments in e<inipnri>'>n 
with Bombay and ^Iu«ilas. 'I'lns, in spite i f ilu* fact that Bengal was the rieliesi 
of all the provinces wiili a torn! nio-is icveinie of !'s crores of rupees, lie sng^TSinl 
that every jtarty in I’.rn;jal, iritsj'eciiiL* of their ]‘olitical need, should suivc 
unitedly to obtain fioin the ( cutral (uneinniont full rinnneial justiictothe 
province. Mr. /Innni/tm hah:r (Kiishak-l'iiij^ti nmaikcd that the budjjet wa^* 
not only extremely »*nnser\ titive hnl was reai tionaiy. I’he Finance Minister lonl 
not only not conserved tlie pKv'icss already mtule m some of the imtion-hnihling 
departments hut had in some instames uetiially ^oiiC hack. It Imd been said that 
slump always followed in the wake of war. 'ihat nii.:lii he true. At the present 
moment, however. Bei)..'al was in a hu tunn^* po>iiion fmaio itilly on necouiit of 
war. There was no reason why, am i* ipaiin.u a fuinie slum]*, they must i‘iiriail 
their expenditure on nationd>i«dding d« : aittiiciiis. It was ] ennissihle to ai^ue 
that to-day tliey niiiilit V-e snlU:ring fiom trtUei-iiy hut they mi.:'.)it have prosjcigy 
in the future ami in \iew of that ih« y >li-.uld l;ave im ieasul exi'emliture in the 
nation-biiildinu: dcpaitments. Next dav, tl.e 22i;d. February, >Ir. Jiiujit 
CJuutiihuru !(. bniriess 1 also condemned tlie pro; osal for fiiilhi*r taMition, which, 
he said, was ‘inKiuitahle. utijust and l•r^u^^ lie was not (ij-posed to liiither 
taxation on ] rim iple. hut iiU ]oini wu-s that the moitc} di iiicil from this soun-e. 
should be S| ciif for ilie benefit c>f tlic peo]de. Mr. Kmlfr //«//.*'• B'^'ubiioii) was 
sniprised that tlie Fiiiani e .Mirdstcr hud niesented a deficit Budget in s| iiu of the 
filet that tin- I vescni ecoiioini*' outlook was brighter than Jiuil Ixen tlie case at 
any time diitluL: the last in >(>ars. lAaminiiig llic Budget pro] os.ds, he said iliai. 
the ])rovi-ion made for tdu«sili*»n. puitlculaily j-nniarv edu.ation. was niosL 

inadequate. Uefeiiiii- ic» the ini;.aii<m budget, on behalf of the inhe.hilunlK i>£ 

North Beiigrd, he e\, i*>>(<l ;ra it;uli* to the Minister for the ]>io\iHion nmdu for 
iirigatioii in North r. i; al. Mr. Kutuini Kumar J)ult, Leader of the t'ongrrsH 
t»i position. >aid ibal ilie Bi,il,.ct la k* l a wel!-f>hmncd Hcheme for the develoj im iil 
of the ]*rouioe. In pieiaiing ji budget the Miiiiiitiy sbould bear in mind that 
their ]Jiimaiy doty was to tl.e pio\ime. Jf this were done, a budget would not 
bear the imi-i’iss ot ’ ii.di. idiial or larty intiuenec as was the ease with the preseiil 
Bmlger. The real tc.st of u b-aLef was whether it provitletl waya and means for 
the people to h;.\e more ir.omy. Ibit in li:e present iiibtamc it waa nothing Init 
a eatalo;:ue of doles and grants maile here and there and a list of udminiHtrativc 
ex|*fMidinirc‘. He al.'^o cii'.icizul the pi.-j’-jsal for further taxation without foim- 
nliiting A well-] binned s. heme as to how the money that the proTOsed 
luxes would vield was g ung to he sjent. Bni Bahadur S, N. Sinun, 

also regretted ‘that the Ministry projoseil to levy further taxes when 

the taxation mca»nre.s pas?*«"d by the Legislature last year had already cansed 
discontent in the j-rovince. He saiii that if the sources of revenue already tappcnl 
were further explored and some economy effected, not only would the deficit he 
wi|^ out but also some addi'iomd money found to make larger provisions for 
the nation-building depaitmeiifs. The dis, ussion eoiifinuetl till the 27tli. February 
when, replying to the debate, the Fi/o/wcc Mtutsicr informed the House that the 
sum of lis. provided in last year's budget for the Visvabharati had been 

released by the Finaiiee Department for l ayment. He also told the House that 
another sum of Ks. ‘Jo.ClU had been allotted in the current year’s budget for 
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11 m wtam iiMtitvtioii. The Fioenee Minister e ii n ied the Home fbel the Qoremnent 
would not eome forwurd with uj ]iropotsl lor fiesh tusmtion unless thej bed 
oompielieuiTe schesMS reedy in hsnd, end that the money sTuleble from the 
impoeitioa of such tezetioo would be spent only on nstion*bnilding deportments. 

Nob-official Bills 

Sird. FBBBOART A number of non-offiicisl Bills wis disposed of to*dsy. 
The more Mnportont of them were the Petni Tsluks BoKuletion (Amendment) 
Bill, the AbolitiOB of Dowry Bill end the Local Belf-Gorernment (Amendment) 
BilL The ftrst named Bill which was introduced 1^ Khan Bahadur Bettaqul 
Hmdar Ckawdkmnf sought to remove some of the difficulties experienced by patnidars 
by providing 'hure mode of registering transferee's name in the iheritta of the 
semindsr on payment of transfer fm at the time of registration of the transfer”. 
The Bill was passed. 

The Abolitiofi of Dowry Bill, for which Bsi Bahsdor Surendra Sarayan 
Aiaho was fespontible, aimed St putting estop to *tlie practice -of giving and 
taking dowry as a eonsidaraiion for mahrlsge, a system widdy prevalent in Bengal**. 
The Bai Bahadur (who had introduced the Bill in Augnst 1938) eonght to move 
lor the consideration of the Bill withont referenoe to a select committee. Nawab 
Muj/karraS Hoieota. Minister, while expressing sympathy with the principles under- 
lying the Bill, siiggestwi xetoenoe^of the Bill to a eelect committee to consider 
the measure in its various aspects. In view of the opinions expressed, the Praaideni 
was reluctant to snspend the rules sod the Bill remained at its original stage. 

The Bengal Local Belf-Qovemment (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. 
Husiapun Kabir sought the abolition of nominated eeste in local bodies ana tiie 
introduction of adult fmodhise so far as election to those bodies were concerned. 
It also proponed to debar chairmen of munic^lities and district boards from 
standing for election to provincial 'IfKislataTes. Cin a motion by the Nawab Bdhsdnr 
of Dacca the Bill was ciecnlaled xu riicituig public opinion. The Gonncil then 
adjourned. 

Tbx Bjokul Fimahob Amend. Bul 1940 

10th. FBBBfJART The queotion as to whether the dignity and prestige of the 
Honae were affected by the Government coming forward with an amending Bill 
to modify the decision of the Council srrirsd at a few months before, was diteussed 
in connexion with the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S* Suhrawardy that the Bengal Finance 
Amendment Bill, 1940, be taken into considersUen. By this amending Bill the 
Government proiosed that they should :be given powers to frame rules to exempt 
person or class of persons from the oiierafioD of the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
without the approval of the legislatnre. Originally the Bengal Finance Act con- 
tained provision giving powers to the GovecDment to frame rules without approval 
of the legislature but subsequently the Council amended the clause to the effect 
that the rules framed by the Ooverument for exempting persons or class of persons 
from rile o})eration of the Act must have the approval of the lecislature, and the 
modiScation mode by the House as accepted by the Assembly. Now the Govern- 
ment wanted to restore the original proviuoa of the Act and the Assembly had 
passed the smendment. When the Bill came up for discussion to-day, the mem- 
ners took strong exception to the proposed amendment which they disrscterised as the 
culmination of s scries of outrages that wem being perfected by the present 
Government u}ion the dignity and lUierlics of the Upper House. In the interest of 
democracy the Government should ask the approval of the legislature in framing 
the rules. The Gm'ernment had not given even a trial of Uie decision of the legis- 
lature and yet had cUne forward for a revision of their decision without any reason 
whatsoever. Here was the instance whereby the executives wanted to pit themselves 
against the legislatures, the members opined. The most iKiticeable feature was 
that though Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim throughout his speech opposed the motion 
he voted for the motion, which was ultimately carried by 24 to 19. 

BEIAAgEOF POUTICAL P&ISONEKS 

lot MARCh A demand for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
the poBrical prisoners now in jiul, was made in a resolutloo moved on behalf of 
the CwgreN Party 1^ Mr. Lalit Chandra Dat to-day. The resolution was nega- 
tived by the House without a division, fn moving the resolution, Mr. Dss applied 
to the Government to revise its poliey with regard to the question of relesse of 
political prisoners and replace the one they were pursuing now by a policy of 
general amnesty to all poutieal prisoneta. Dr. Radha Kumud Mvkherji (CongresB), 
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ftiipfwrtinf; the rc.«^u)ioii. to the Ooverfiment to release the remaiiiiti!; 

priaoncrs on t lie }:ro!iiiil of higher atAtejimaii«bi]i. Ch»]> 0 :»inv: tlw rrsoliitioii, 
Kliwajn .Sir yttztuat f lin. Home ^liiii.Mer. }>oluted out that the liovcniniont lin*t a 
deiitiite |H)liey ’laid down and approved of by the legislature iu rtvnrd to the rcKvw 
of prisoiicre. And aminliu- to that poU»*y, tlic Govoninient had taken 

av’tion 80 far. t)ut of the ST |>ornu‘;d priaouert MO«r tii pill, he *aid, there were :»*» 
who foidd iicl out immediately )»rovtd«*d they cotulitioitul releaae. 'J'hc 

Mini!»tor eomphiincd liiat of the ivlc\sctl piiMneni about 40 to |>cr rent, ine*rad 
of iieitliup; down, were oni to the conn 11781110 and taking part in aeti\iti<vi, 

wfiieh, 'liowcvcr, he niitsr say. were not Coiuivaa aetivitun. A war was on and 
there was si-ieeial cnieiven. y and in siich eirioiiustaiiees they liad no aLoriiniivc 
blit to op}*osc the resolniion. Tlie Home AlinUter did not think that oniiiioi) rjt- 
prcHscd by n hand! Ill of peisjiis u.iithci'ed in iniiks and resolutions ]«as 8 eil hy them 
eoutftitiilcd tnihlie opinioii. Jf tlmt wii« so, remarkcit the Home Minister, thru 
Gaiitlhiji would have been the niiHi bated man in Ikne^al to-tlsiy. because all aiong 
his journey from Hoalii lid ) to SeaiduU he had been shown bhii-k-tla-.'s at. ataliiMia 
by a handful .of youths and siinleiits. Tlmt was not piihlie opinion. Publie oiHnion 
in the matter of the t loveMHuoafs polie^ with re^iartl to the release of |M>litieal 
prisoners had ’been ile.-Iared tiLreni^U its representatives in the Assembly. 
Council then adjourned till March 11 . 

J1i:n<-ai. Tr.xtxrv Srp. A'srEXO. Rh.t. 

lltb. MARCH : — ^I'hc (?o!iiieil htid a briel sittiiif; to-day when on a motion 
of Mr. E, C. OrmoHii it rei‘ern\l the JVn^ial Teuiiin^ (I'htrU Anirndment) Bill, 
PJdO, as passed by the Asseiiii)ly, 10 a Selcet Cmuiuittre with instruetions to tubmit 
their mport by March >1, r.MO. Hy this wmendMi;: lUIl ‘it waa pro|K>«d inier cMa 
to iwovide that the only step that should he tnkca in cxacuitiou of a nmt dieerM waa 
to inioji the entire tenure or holding to aalc. In ostler to iwevcni aolloaioa at aalm 
it was fdso proposed to |wovi<lc that if the purchaser hids less than the amount dna 
under the deerce or eertiru'atc the pro}ierty diould imoa to him siili^t ta a llabilitj 
to pay the diflfcroice. The Rill was ititroauoed hy 5tr BiJog Pratad finah jBoy, 
While ezpreMing syngiathy with the obioet of the Bill, the mambem diioaaaad tha 
question aa to wnemer the Bill should be labned to the fieleet Oommittea or lor 
labile opiidon. 


Tbb Bkpoal FHrAHca Aiinro. Bill JMO (Goiitd.) 

IBIh. HABCB The Couaeil passed lo-day, widiont a dhrWou. tha Bengal 
Finance Bill, 194(X which empowered the Gofcmmeni to levy an ungradmled tax of 
Rs. 90 per head per annum on ill professiona, tiadeai callinga aad emplojiaanta, 
the tax being payable by thoea who are assces a b l a to lacooM-tax. The BUI, widoh 
had already bren passed by the Assembly, also empowered the Oorerameiit to prea- 
rribe rulee for exemption or remission of the tax, which waa being imposed by the 
Government for the second year. The Finance Minister, Mr. Jx. S, Sukruwardp^ 
assured the House that, before prescribing the rules, the Oofornment would publish 
a draft thereof in the <Tazette. in order to give the J^blic aod memben of the 
liegislature an opportunity to discuss the matter. The Flaaaoe Minister ndded 
that the Govern ment proposed to give relief to persons who bad been wroniily 
assessed to income-tax, to i>crsons who earned barely an income assessable to 
income-tax and to those who were tcm{H)rarily posted in Bengol for war piir|ioses. 

Nox-OrFiriAL Bjllb 


ISth. MARCH Several non-otlifial Bills were dealt with to-d.'iy. Kiuni Bahadur 
Sauji'd MuasztiMHtldiu Hosti^n introduced four Bills, iinmrly. the IViigal Land Ke- 
vrimc Pales Amending Bill, the Iksiieal Water Hyacinth Ainctidiii;: Bill, the Bengal 
•AgrieuUural Debtors (Amcmlmcnt) Bill. iO,W. and l!:e Bmual Ka»ei;.eii<y Bent 
Remission Bill. WJS. The first two were referred to .'-chet f.uumiiivcs and the 
third circulated on the ^dih. March. , , 

l*he Cttleutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill lOl'X sjoufi‘»:e»l hy Mr. Kader 
Bak$h was, on the motion of Mr. Afvsbahuddin Ahrnvd. circiihiicd for the |‘iir)x)sc of 


On tfic motion of ^Rai Surcfidra Narayan Siut/n B:iha<itir ilu Aiioliiiiui of 
Dowry Bill, 1938. which stood in his name, was referrcil to a r^ili t t\.niiiiiiue with 

instructions to rciiort by March 25, 1040. 

The Bengal Won- Agricultural Tenancy ^11, which was ImmuJh (..luaT.I hy 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed JJuazeamuddin aosain was, ou the nuiioit uf mi JJ,,, / 
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Protad Hingh Kerefine Minister, ciientnted for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
on it by Dwember 31, 1940. The Council then ndjourned. 

Bengal Jute Reqdlatjon Bill 1940 

IHh. to 27tli. MARCH The considerttion of the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill. 1940, 
as passed by the Assembly, was the only Item of business on the 19th. There were no 
less than 2‘J8 amendments of which 52 were disposed of. Of these four were lost, an 

a nal number were withdrawn, and the rest were not moved. Mr Tamizuddin Khan, 
inister, in moving that the Rill be considered, gave a short history of the measure 
and the main problems confronting the jute industry. The Bill, he added, was 
extremely urgent and if there was any delay in passing it, it would be very ditni iilt 
for Government to prepare a record of the existing jute on the land, under the 
circumstances be requested members who had tabled amendments, not to press them 
iinlcM they involved any (‘hange in the principle of the Rill. Further, because there 
was no nrovision in the Rill it must not be surmised that Government had not 
got the iaea of fixing a price for jute. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved that the 
Rill be referred to a Select Committee with instnictionB to report by April 30. 19 iO. 
The Mimzter said there was an impression abroad that during the War, cultivators 
might grow as much jute as they liked. Rut as a matter of fact, despite the huge 
orders for standbags, the total consumption of loose jute for War |iuri>OBcs up-to- 
date was nut very much. This Rill was an emergency measure, and unless someliiing 
was done very quickly the situation might betximc very serious. He assured the 
House that unless the co-operalion of the other jute growing provinces was secured, 
Bengal would not he able to enforce the regulation of jute. Mr. L’dit Chandra Da? 
withdrew his motion on the Minister’s assiiranee. After dis)H)sing of a larpe number 
of amendments on this day and on the next day, the House adjouiiicd lill the 
27tli. Bfareh when the Bill was passed without any substantial change. 

OKFiriAL Biwii I )ifi» inskd 

28th. MARCH : -A number of Government Rills were disposed of to-day. The 
Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provision) Rill 1 *40 pioiated hy the 
Hon Rir Bijoy Prasad Singh R >tj, The Administrator Generars (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1940, and the Oflicial Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Rill, pioluted by the Uon. 
Nawab Musharujf Hussain were passed by the Council. 

Bengal Tenancy 3bd. Ami: np. Bill (contd.) 

Yet another sarnrise was sprung by the House when the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 19.19, was being discussed. The Rill was 
violated by the Uon. 8ir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, The Hon. PrcBideiit 
(Mr. 8» C, MitUr) held that some of the amendments tabled to the Bill 
contravened the provision of section 299 clause C-) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. An amendment moved by the coalition party was being discuss^ 
when Mr. H, C, A. Hunter of the European Party said that they generally 
agreed with the underlying principle of the Bill but they had serious objection 
regarding one or two elausea o£ the Bill which were clearly of expropriator j 
character. He added that unlem suitable amendments were agreed to by the Hon. 
Miqieter hia party would most reluctantly oppose the Bill during its final stage. 
Mr. EL 0, Ormond pointed out that the effect of the amendment would result in 
extinjgttishtng or modifying of tome of the existing rights in land and as such it 
eouldDOt be considered in the House until previous consent of the Governor was 
obtained. The Chair agreed to the conteniton of Mr. Ormond and held that 
petvious lanetion ilhs necessary to have the amendment discussed. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Boy propoeed that the consideration of the Bill be postponed for necessary 
sanction. The Houae then adjourned till the M. April when it met twice 
to eooelude ooncideration of the BilL During the afternoon session the 
Miolatcrialict Partjr tufiered a defeat when an amendment eponcored by the party 
wat rejected by the Houae by 19 votes to 18 . The European group, which to a 
gnat estent hoida the balance in the House, Joind the Congress and I^ogreesiye 
parties In voting against the amendment. Since oertain mMifications had been 
made in the Biu in this Honie, it wu to be sent back for ooniidemtion to the 
Low«r Hooae, whidi bnd tinny passed tt The council was pmogosd after 
it hod passed the BilL 
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The Budget Session^CalcuUa— iSth. February to 9th. April 1940 

Financial Statemf.nt for lOiO— 41 

The Budget seBsion of the RengAl lA^gUIative Apucnihly commenced in 
CsleuttA on the 15th. February 1940 uheii the Hon. Mr. H. S, Huhrnu ardy 
presented the Financial Statement for the year IIUO-H. The catimatra for the 
eoming year were baBcil on the existing level of tnxAtion. The Finance Minister 
explained that he had not bad time since he asHiimcd charge of the Finance 
portfolio in Dei'embcr to appraise the situation siitlicicntly to suugcst concrete 
remedies. He was now engaged, however, in n suivcv of possible sources of 
new revenue and anticipated that before the end of the coming year he would 
place before the House prottos.'ils for new taxation. 

**The immediate cifocts of the wAr*\ said Mr. Siihinwardy, *'have been for 
the most part beneficial to the economy of the pio\incc, but it would be dangcioiis 
to enlarge our commit men ts on the basis of that pros) crity against the slump 
which all previous ex|>cticnce suggests must incvitnldy follow. Further, we 
must be ready and prepared to take our due share in the burden of the war. 
should events move nearer home and involve ns more diiccily and closely. For 
this reason the Departments had not taken up any new h>ng<rnugc schemes 
likely to involve the fiiiaiiccs of the province in KMiniug c.\]cndituie of 

considerable magnitude. In my opinion, it would be fatal to the finances of the 

provioce, if, deceived by an artificial prospeiity due to war conditions, we 
permitted ourselves to undertake new commitments tli.ii we ennnot hoi>c to be 

able to maintain.” Dealing first with the year the Finance Minister 

said that the deficit of 'J1.77 lakhs shown in the ic\iscd estimates had not 
materialised and the year had ended with an almost exact balance on revenue 
account. Mr. Suhrawardy then tinned to the current year, the rc\iiicd estimates for 
which show the immediate int'iucnccs of the outbreak of the war. He revealed 
that the revenue receipts are expen ted to be LV> lakhs mure, and expenditure 
on revenue aooount 48 lakhs less, than was antici; ated in the previous budget. 
The Fluanoe Minister recalled that his predecessor, in pit sen ting last years 
budMt, announced that it was based on the assumption that war would not 

breut out The falsification of this bypotbcBis bad uaturally upset the estimates. 
The former Minister bad also assumed that a loan of one crorc would bo raised 
in order to cover the deficit ; in view of the uncertainty of world condit.ons, 

however, the Qovernment 'bad decided that it would be inadvisable to retort 

to a loan. As a result, treasury bills aggregating IjO lakhs had bm or would 
be issued during the current year : of this amount 00 lakhs would, aoeordiog 
to preseut expectations, be repaid before the close of the year, and it waa 

hop^ to repay the balance of CO lakhs in the course of the coming year. Mr. 
buhrawardy went on to relate the effects of the war. a*he stoppMO ^ «PorM 

to Germany, Poland and Cxecho-blovakia has caused an apijneciaWa dMlIna lo 

wocipta from the jute duty, and to far, die increased off-talm of tlm AUica la 
Aa form of aand-bags and hessians has not bwn suflivient to c ompaasata io 

tha deereass in ex|iorta to Central and Northern European oouiitrlaai 

acUvity IhtheHhare klarket and . l«ctier Usding iUiolts Uva M to an 
.arnant under receipts from non-jiidk*ial stamps. As a rwuU of tha iatpiov^ 
I. nilmj MruiiiKt, . Iukm coatributioa WMtar Imsm-Im i. wqwetad. 
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foma improTement in land ntfwm eollaatioii ia anticiiialed aa a laaolt 
af tba riaa In pricea of agricultural produce. 

[Hia reriaM eatimatea delimit the ioereaaaa espeeted noder the abore beada 
aa lollowa : 

Source Increase 

Incometaz 21 lakhs 

Lancl revenue 7 „ 

Stamps 8 •, 

Hie decrease in the jute duty ia expected to be 30 lakhs. As against the 
increases in revenue, the war has necessitated certain extraordinary charges, the 
moat important of which were on account of air raid precautionsy control of 
pricea, and the employment of extra police to goard protected areas. The bulk 
of thm charges, the Minister addefi, will eventually be recovered from the 
Government of India. The war had also caused the abandonment or postponement 
of certain items of expenditure, such as curtailment of leave to Indians, non- 
utilisation of state scholarships in European countries, and the postponement of 
some civil work in view of the general rise in the price of materials. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Minister said that, on the assumption 
that the existing level of taxation will be maintained and no new sources of 
revenue will be tapped during the vear, revenue receipts have been placed at 13 
crores 97 lakhs, as compared with the 14 crores 3 lakhs of the revised estimates 
for the current year. The dccreuse of G lakhs is due mainly to falls under extra- 
ordinary receipts and land revenue, with compensatory increases under jute duty, 
income-tax and other taxes aii<l civil work, the latter increase being due to larger 
transfers from the Hoad ticvelopment Fund in order to finance a more exteiiaive 
programme of road development. 'I'hc cxi>ectcd increase from the jute duty is baaed 
on hopes of improved shipping faciliLics causing an improvement in exporta. The 
estimated exfienditure on ltc\cniic a' count is put at 14 crores 54 lakhs, which is 37 
lakhs higher than the revised cstimatcH. The main increases are intended for civil 
works— which in view of the siraiiciicd fitiuncial circumstances will be confined to 
those which cannot be poKtiioned without acrioiis administrative inconvenience— 
Public liealth— which lakhs for rural water supply, and 5 lakhs for free 

distribution of (piininc— irrigation, and debt conciliation. 

Ill conclusion, Mr, >=iiiira>vardy said. *'Our cxiicnditure has now reached a 
point at which we arc living a little beyond our means, and pending a detailed 
survey of the possible new sources of revenue, there is no alternative but to mark 
time. SVe have been fortunate that we have not had to curtail the many beneficent 
activities that we have undertaken since wc assumed office. Put I am sure the 
House will agree with me that this is not enough. Wc must expand and expand 
progressively’*. Mr. Suhrawaidy ad<lcd that they must sciste the opportunity in 
ileiigal to develop resources aixl build up reaerves against "the dcprcasioii that 
W’c all fear will follow ; we must aim at being in a position to lighten Uie severity 
of the inevitable slump by undertaking large scale schemes of civil works, irigalion 
and drainage. 

The IIkno.m. Fisanc f. Amkni>. Bill 

The Rengal Finance (Amendment) Pill, 194G, introduced next by the hon^ Mr. 
//. S'. Suhraintrdf,, j innnfc Minister, was passed. I'hc (Jp|iosition opftoacd the 
second reading of the Pill luid the Finance Minister’s motion to take the Pill into 
cuiisideration was j as.-td hy l;(i to *17 \otcB. The Pcngal Finance Act of 19.‘19 pro- 
vided fur the levy of an ungriuluutcd tax of Ps. iiU per head per onnum on all 
trades, calliiiiA, ^irofosidiis nnd cniployments, those who were assessable to ineomc- 
tax being liable to pay the tax. 'Jhc Act enif owetcd the (jovcriimcnt to make nrlcs 
providing ^r the exemption or nmissinri of the (ax, siibjcrt to the approval of tbc 
JTovincial Legiatatnie. 'iltc Amci.fling Finance Pill which was passed by the 
House to*duy emtowers the <»c»\c'iiinieiit to make rules providir^ for 
exemption or reinihsioii of the tax without reference to the I.iegiBUtiirc. 

ExiEKNMr.NI’ — Al».1. MOTIf»Jf 

16lh. FEBRUAPY :~1hc Coiigrcss I’nity's adjournment motion to dnewaa the 
order served by the Ihngal (hAcninMiit on Fibiuaiy 14, under the Jiefenee of 
India Rules on eleven Kisaii and Labour leaders, exteriiing them from Cakotta and 
aiiburba waa iejc< ltd to night by l‘‘J to 7«*» votes, *1 be debate lasted nearly two 
hours In winding up the debate on behalf <»f the ( )i*| osition, Mr. •SoraC Chundra 
Jiw held out i thrcit (bat unkss the iKkncc of India Act and the lulea made 
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thereufider were mede a deml letter, he nnil other membem of the Party would f'o 
out of the Aaeenihly to iliisoltey this Aet and riilea made thereunder, with a view 

10 jnaktiiK it a dead letter. Month after month, day after day, protests had been 
made against this and the rules made thereunder, hut no heed appeared to have been 
paid to tbese protests by the tioveriiment. ^Ir. Bose warned the (hivernment that 
tiiiless they rctnu'ed tlieir steps he mid other members would consider the jails idaocs 
of lalgrima^c in order to make the Act and the rules a dead letter, lie hopiKl that 
in this, they would have the support of other parties eomposiug the ttpuosiiion in 
this Hottse. and also parties outside which did not owe allcginiice to or hold views 
aimilar to that of the Congress. Reply in to the deimte on hcluilf of the (Joverii- 
mcot, Sir NazimiMin, Home Minister, said that every one of the Congress 
Governments when they were in power had utilised the rules made under the 
Defence of India Ordinances. Proceeding, the Minister refcrrcil to the Opposition’s 
eoiiteiition that the orders had been served on these iKUsons with a view to stilling 
the labour movement and turning out people who were connected with organising 
laliour in counection with the forthcoming (Calcutta Corporation elections, and 
cliaraetcrised this argument as * childish**. Several of the speakeis, on behalf of the 
Clpposition, the Home Minister coiitiiined. had not nirntioned the activities of 
persons who had been publishing unauthorised Icnilets and placarding walls of 
educational institutions and other plnt-es with anti-war ]>osterB and of people who 
were coiitinnoiisly moving about trying to foment trouble and create distiirhaiices. 
It could not he dented, the Home iMinistcr proi-eeded, that hundreds and thousands 
of sueh leaflets were being distributed, not only in mill areas ami in the city of 
Calcutta, but also in certain rural areas. It was the deliberate aim of members of 
the Communist Party to create disturbance, and disatlc’tion in the country with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about a mass revolution. 'Miere were persons before 
the outbreak of the war and there were persons also now, who professed commu- 
nistic ideals. The Minister then procccdetl to reml extracts from a h‘ntlct circulated 
surreptitiously in the name of Communists in November, VXWK in wlticli it was de- 
clared that they should carry on anti-war propaganda and hold demonstrationH with 
a view to utilising the situation created by the outbreak of the war, for the fulfilment 
of their objective. The House then adjourned till the Jlst. 

General Discussion of lUnx.r/r 

2lBt. FEBRUARY A substantial reduction in the cost of the general ndmiids- 
tmtioii was urged by Mr. Sarat ChtinUra Bose, initialing t!ie general discussion 

011 the Budget for 1940-41 to-day. Mr. Bose regretted that tin; grant of Its. lifiOOil 
which was provided in the last year’s budget for Viswabharnti at Hnnli- 
iiiketan, had not been continued in the coming year’s budget, and rctpiestoil tiic 
iMiiaiicc Minister to provide money for the institution in the coming year's budget 
as the Viswabharati did not, according to Mr. Bose, ludong to Bengal or India, 
but was an institution belonging to the world. Iteferring to tlic rinnnee Minister’s 
hint at new taxation proposals, Mr. Bo.se remarked that if the proposals were 
brought forwad for the purpose of meeting the flcfiidt the Opposition was not 
prepared to support the same. Rpeaking on behalf of the European groui), Mr. 
W. A. Walker congratulated the Finance Minister on his budget speech. Referring 
to the question of jute and jute restriction Mr. Walker remarked that the Govern- 
ment had been overhasty in their decision regarding this year’s jute crop. He 
added that the Government had not considered the possible consequences of restri- 
ction this year and the grave danger to the province which might arise through 
prices being forced up to an ecouomic level. 

Criticism of Obdee on Newspaper 

22Dd. FEBRUARY The Government order under the Defence of India Rules 
directing the editor of the Hintluathan Standard, a Calcutta newspaper, to submit 
to the Bpecial Press Adviser for scrutiny all editorial articles intended for publica- 
tion in that paper for a period of three months, formed the subject of an adjourn- 
ment motion. The motion, which gave rise to a heated debate, was rejected 
without a ^vision. The European members did not take part in the discussion. 
The Lttder of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Boat^ described the order as 
'’a flagrant abuse’* of the powers given under the Defence of India Act and Uie 
Rules framed under those powers. He said that if their appeal to the Government 
for withdrawal of the order went in vain, they would not only raise a storm of 
protest in this city and province but would also take every step to render the 
business of the House impoesible. The Premier, Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq emphati- 
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eally denied the enggeetiiMi nede eertein OppoeiticNi epeekeif thel eidv 
fepTeeeoted nn attempt to muzzle tbe netionzlizt Pnee. He eeld that tUe pntleular 
Journal had been guilty of eonsiztently flouting the anthofitice and violating all 
rule! and lawe neeeaeary lor the preeerration of peace and tranquillity dviag the 
time of war. A recent article publidied by the paper had ^en rice to a esMa 
which left no altematiTC to the Goremment nut to paaa the eider. 

OgVEBAL Diecoeeiojr of Budokt (C<nrn>.> 
ttii* A UXk, FBBRUART ‘.—Initiating the diecniaion of the Budget, fo-dap, Mr. 
Skamiuddin ..Ahmed held the Government reeponaible for not havi^ any dmite 
eonetmctive loheme for the betterment of the provlnea. Bo fm aa the coal of 
adminiatration waa concerned, if the Government had any ideology and if thm 
had any real deaire to do good to the province aa a whole he could aaauru the 
Miniatry that they would extend their cooperation for carrying out thoee atihfmm. 
Inetead of doing any conatructive work, continued Mr. Bhamaiiddin, the Miaiaten 
roamed about the villagea and were fomenting the apirit of communaliam by the 
c^ of lalam in danger. The Chief Miniater promiaed 'dal Miat’ and free pAnan 
edTucation but he could not materialiae bia promiaea in apite of ample fadlltiea It 
the Miniatry wanted to do beneficial work for the maaaea, he could aaanre the Hooae 
that hia party would not offer any obstruction. Mr. Nniini Ranjan Barker critieised 
the preaent year’s budget in a forceful way. Mr. Barker referred to the omiaaion of 
grant to Biawha Bharati and Briniketan and aaid that those two inatitutionB were not 
only famous in their own province but thoee two institutiona were known outside India. 
Ue. in his last year’s budMt. provided grant for those two inatitntions and bad got 
appreciation not only from Bengal but from outside Bengal. Proceeding, Mr. Barker 
regretted the peasimism of the Finance Minister which he had expressed in his 
budget statement with regard to the inevitable alum immediately after the war. 
Mr. Barker showed from the past records that the economic condition of the 
country would be better after the war. He said that after the last ypreat war e 
demand of lute was increased to a considerable extent and the pnee considi;r;ii»ly 
went high and he could possibly anticipate that the price of jute must go hi^h 
after the war. Mr. Abdur Ruhman Siddique deplored the observation made by the 
leader of the European group with regard to the restriction of jute. Restriction 
of Jute, emphasised Mr. Siddique, was the only means to bring back the prosperity 
of Mngal. If the Government' of Bengal caught hold of that golden fibre and 
utilisea it in various other ways, it would bring money from all parts of tbe world. 
Jute and jute alone would bring enormous money in Bengal. The House then 
adjourned till the next day. the 24th. February, when the necessity of fresh tnation 
to meet the expanding neras of the province was emphasised by tbe boo. Mr. 
A. K, Fazlut Huq^ Chief Minister, who referred to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education throughout the province, which, he said, would 
require a sum of about five crores. He also referred to the question of adult 
education, and tbe establishment of dispensaries in each union. These achemes 
frould r^uire money and they could realise that Bengal most have a few more 
cforee added to her present revenues in order to meet the expanding needs of 
administration. If they considered the question dispassionately there was no 
escape from Uie conclusion that, in order to meet the expanding needs of the 
province, they would have to take to taxation. It was no use saying that Bengal 
should not be over-burdened with taxation. Mr. Huq agreed with the membera 
of the Opposition that Bengal should have more of that amount which went to 
the Central Exchequer. But till they could get that money, they had to find it 
themselves, So far as he was concerned, if not for anything else, at least for tbe 

E urpose of the introduction of free and compulsory education, they would have to 
ave recourfp to taxation. He announced that in the near future the Goveroment 
would come up before the legislature with their taxation bills. The Budget discus- 
sion concludea at this stage and the House adjourued till the 26th. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939 

tfith. FEBRUARY to 4th. MARCH The announcement that the OovanmeBt pro- 
poeed to undertake the prei)aratioii of another record of lands under jute cultivation in 
Bragal next year, when jute would be on tbe lands, waa made by ^ Mr. Tamieuddia 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture to-day in the course of the dioenision on the 
Bengal Jute Iteulatlon Bill of 1939 when that Bill, which was intiodno^ by 
Government ana referred to a Select Committee in the last July 
Assembly but which was not proceed with in the sesaion, waa placed bsfose the 
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I for eoDoiderotion. The Minietm told the Honee the! j|be Bengel OoTommeiit 
M in oormpoodence with the neighboaring iute-growing pmincm in feepeet of 
ite polwy of lee^tion of jute crop end if nufortniietely co-operetion could not be 
flcemed from other jntc-isrowlng prorineei in this mimrt, Government would have 
to renoe ite own plan in Uiia regard. On behalf of the Opposition, it waa poinM 
ottt that t^ would not oppoae the paaaage of the Bill but what they would like 
to emp^iM waa that, if Government did not aimultaneoualy bring forwaid a 
oomprmienaive measure providing for the fixation of r minimum price of jute, a 
regulated market and the establishment of wandiouaea, the Bill would be worse 
than useless. Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. /. 0. Kennedy said 
that although they were opposed to reborn mitud, hia Party would urge Govern nient 
to reconsider their decision to regulate the jute crop of 1940-41. Tlie recommittal 
motion was rdected without a division and the House proceeded with consideration 
of the Bill. The House disposed of Clanees 1 and 2 and was disrnssing Claae 3 
of the Bill when the House adjourned. The Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, empowers 
Government to undertake the preparation of a record of lands under jute cultiva- 
tion in any given year and also em {towers Government to regulate the jute crop, 
by reiUricting the acreage of Uiitls under jute cultivation in any given year. Next- 
day, the 27th Febmary, the question of election was raised in connection with the 
question of the constitution of Union Jute ('ommittees. Tlie Bill aa originally 
introduced by the Government provided that the Union Jute Cfominitteea be apiK>in- 
ted by the Collector or by such scwnni of the Crown other than a Police Ollicer, 
SB may be authorised by the Collector in this bclialf. The Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred rct'om mended a system of elc(Miona for the conatitution 
of the Union Committees except for the year lOtO, for which year the Committee 
recommended that the Committee's would be ai>i'ointcd by the Collector. Mr. 
Tamizudilin Khan, Minibte.r moveil an amendment urging the acceptance of the 
original provisions of Che Bill {iroviding for the A|>{)ointment of these Committees 
by the Collector. The Minister's Amendment met wiUt vehement opposition and 
evoM a storm of protest from the membera of the Op|>osition. Rcjdying to the 
debate, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan thonght that there was misconception about the 
duties and, functions of these Committees. These Commiilees would have no dis- 
cretion in matter of reduction or extension of the acreage of land to be town with 
jute by a cultivator according to the noiiiicatioii issued by the Government. The 
Government amendment providing for the a});>tnntmcnt of these Committees by 
the Collector was carrieii by liiS to 6'> votes. The House further considered 
the Bill till the 4th. March when the Bill was passctl. While not oppoaiiig 
the passage of the Bill, to-d.'iy. the 0|>poMition expressed the view that 
the object of the Bill would' bo defeated iinless it was accompanied by 
other measures dealing with the other i»roblcms of jute. The Opposition suggested 
therefore the bringing forward of a comiJidicnsivo measure next year to deal with 
all the aspects of the jute i>rol»lcm. The bon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan emphasised 
that the problem of problems was the regulation of the crop and he pointed 
out that the fixation of a minimum price for jute, the ware-housing scheme 
etc would be absolutelv futile if tlie supply was not regiilAterl to the demand. 
He ’told the House that Government had decided to abandon its policy of 
regulation of the crop in 1940 with o very heavy heart because, on account of 
the proposal of regulating the crop this year being given up. an anpreheusion 
existed that the next year’s crop would be very much in excess of the proper 
demand and if that apiwehcnsion i»roved to be true, the price would fall. 
Therefore, he thought tlial those who had urged the Government to withdraw 
the restriction policy in 1910 had taken a very grave rjS8i>onsibility on themMivw. 
The hon. Minister did not agree with the observation made by one of the 
opixwing members that the interests of the mill-pwners and those of the 
cultivotors were always aiitagonisiic. He pointed out that mill-owners Perform^ 
a verv important function in the matter of distribiilion of the commodity. He 
mainlined that the situation might he very critical during the coming aeaiOD 
and the Government would watch the situation with the keenest intereat and 
would not fail to take whatever feasible and reasonable step might be neceaMwy 
gild er the diatiesBing circumstances. 

War Boxes to Mill £mpix>yek8 

IM. MARCH:— A non-official resolution moved by Dr. 8ure$h Chandra Banarjaa 
nnmg th« Go»ernmeot of Beng.1 to toke oum to eomi^ the eutho^ U 
aU and betoiiea within the ptovum d Bengal to gnnt at leait 85 
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of tfiMr poj Wor Booiif to all eUw of ompiojoai emplojid hw 

j mitigate the hardahip eaaiad to the labourera by riae in the piiea A 

loodatnlBi duo to war waa nagati?ad to-day by 56 againat 111 voten 
Vongo OR Budobt DBiiaNOB 

•th. to 11th. MARCH t^Seriea of incidenta which led the Speaker to anapend 
the meeting for a quarter of an hoar» and a walk-oat by the Congreaa and Pmja 
Oppoaition. marked the proceedinga when demanda for granta in connexion with 
the Budget came up for consideration on the 5th. The firat incident, in which Dr. 
NdUnakeha Sanyat and the Home Minister {Khwaja Sir Nazimuddiii\ principally 
flgnied, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Nath Dae Oupta waa apeakiag on two 
eat motions in connexion with a demand by the Home Minister for a grant 
Rs. 1,19,26,000 for general administration. Mr. Das Oupta was referring to alleged 
oppression of peasants in certain parts of Jalpaiguri district, which, he said, 
he could prove by producing copies of notices issued aud also copies of orders. 
Thereupon, another member of the Congress Party, Dr. Sanyat^ went up to 
Mr. Das Quuta, obtained the copies, orders and summons, crossed the floor 
and placed tnem on the Home Minister^ desk. The Home Minister protested 
uainst this, and flung away the papers. Mr. Shamauddin Ahmei^ Leader of 
the Krishak Proja Party, thereupon asked one of the peons on duty inside 
the Chamber standing near him to pick up the papers and return them to Mr. 
Das Gupta, The Home Minister asked the peon not to do so. This gave 

rise to a general uproar when the Speaker intervened, and instructed the Secretary to 
have the papers picked up and returned to Mr. Das Gupta. Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed 
protested against the manner in which the Home Minister had prevented the 
peon from picking up the documents. Mr. Ahmed was joined in this protest 
by members of his party aud those of the Congress. Meanwhile, Dr. Sanyal 
rose up to read out the contents of the documents when there were shouts 

of “ait down, sit down’* from the Coalition Benches, followed by counter- 
shouts of “go on, go on’’ from Congress benches. In the midst of the general 
uproar, the Speaker adjourned the Assembly for fifteen minutes. When the 

House reassembled, Mr. Santoah Kumar Baau, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
informed the Speaker that tliey felt that they could not take any further past 
in the proceedings of the day unless the Home Minister offered a complete 
“free and frank apology for the unceremonious and most undignified manner” 
in which he had flung away the documents which had been presented to him 
by a member of the House and the manner in which he had prevented a peon 
from picking them up. The Home Minister pointed out that as the sanject 

under discussion related to his department, he was closely following the 

debate, and no one had the right to disturb him in the manner in which 
he bad been disturbed when the documents were placed on his desk. He 

would like to emphasise that he was as zealously guarding the prestige and 

dignity of the House as anyboiiy else. Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague he\d that 

the conduct of Dr. Baiiyal was “most reprehensible.” The Khan ^hadur 
condepined the action of the ixson, especially when he had instructions not to 
cross the floor when the House was in session. At the same time, he would 
like to say that the manner in which the Home Minister, in a fit of excitement, 
had askeef the peon not to pick up the documents, instead of exercising 
patience, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the Speaker 
was entitled to give his decision in any manner he liked. But at the same 
time ^e Opposition had also the right of recording their protest in a 
parliamentary manner. He would therefore withdraw his party from the House 
tor the day and as to whether they would abstain themselves from the rest of 
the session, they would decide the next day. Thereupon, the Conmss 

Party and the a Krishak Proja Party withdrew. The House coatinaecr its 
discussion on the General Administration Budget for another ten minates, 
and adjourned till the next day, the 6th. Marsh when the oppositkMi 
imain created uproarious scenes by way of shouting and thumping of rnks for 
Se Home Minister’s failure to order “free, frank and oomjpTete apology'* 
for his “undignified and discourteous conduct” as demanded by the Gongnaa Party. 
The House met to-day in a tense atmosphere, and all the party leaders wen foaad 
prcMt jmt from the jrez^ Ma y, the Premier. Rret 


made a atatement^ befom the interpdlationa, in which he 

onfortonale inciimt and held that the first offender was Dr. NeMmeMiyek Samymi 
and if hi was prepared to offer an unqualified apology, the Some MMMot would 
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ndte s •Utement wUeh. he believed, would be eceeptaUe even by the immI faeti* 
diooi member of the House, leader of the House was followed by the leader 
w m opiwsition and after interpellations the House was adjourned for the prayer. 
After the interval, when Sir Ara 2 ifnud</fn aKaiu rose to s|)cak. interruptions still 
eontintira. At this stage the Speaker, finding tiint his rcriiiest was of no avail, 
Mfced Mr. Kiron San War Ray, Mr. Narendra Nnrayaii Chakrabarty, Mr. Surciulra 
Mohan Maitra, Mr. Haripada CliatteriGe* Mr. Khaueiitlrn Nath Das Dupta, Mr. 
Nihmndra Dutt Mnjiimdar and Mr. Sasaiika Sekliar Snuyat, all Ciiii.’rrm members, 
to withdraw from the House, All of them declined to do so iinlciis they wore 
removed. Interruptions still eonttnued when the 8|^«akcr put the c ut motions of 


the original motion of Sir Nazimuddin to vote which waa passed without division. 
The House then adjourned till the 8th. Mareh, when in ttrikiug contrast to the 
stormy scense of the last two days, the sitting began quietly. T'here was 
no demonstration against the Home Minister, and he was permitted to address the 
House without interruption. Jmmeiliately after question -hour, Mr. Santoah Kumar 
Baau. Deputy I^eader of the Rengal Congress Assembly Tarty, rising on a tioint 
of order, maintained that the procedure adopted by the S|ieakcr at the last sitting 
on Thursday in leaving undisiiosed of most of the “cut** motions and in putting 
to vote the main demand under the head '^General Administration** before the 
scheduled time, was in clear contravention of the provisions of bcc^tion 79 (J) of the 
Government of India Act and «Seotion 15 (2) of the rules framed by tlie Governor 
for the conduct of the proceedings of the House and was therefore wholly illeghl. 
irregular and ultra vires. Mr. Hasu said that when the Speaker put the demana 
te vote under this head, there were twenty-one **cut'* motions awaiting disposal and 
more than an hour remained for the time fixed for the rising of the House. He 
would, therefore, request the Speaker even at Uiis stage to regularise the entire 
proceedings. The Speaker remarked that, as Mr. Basu had raised a very important 
question, ne would like to give a written reply which he honed to do either after 
the prayer interval to-day, or to*morrow morning, when toe House re-asiembled. 
Thereafter, the Education Budget waa taken into consideration. The lloiTble Mr, 
A. K. Fazlul Hug moved that a sum of Rs. l,53,:iOOUO be granted for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Education -General*. Mr. Harendra Katk Hoy Chmwdhury 
moved a cut motion of Ks. lOU for roimng discuiHion in the inadequacy of 
grants to non-government secondary schools and the administration of such grants. 
The debate was adjourned till the next day. the 8th. March, when the failure of the 
Government to intro<liicc free and compulsory Primary education in all the districts 
of Bengal without imposition of tax on toe agriculturists was the sutdoct of 
trenchant criticism by way of cut motions. While the members of the Krishak 
Proia Party in the Op]) 08 Uion group urged upon the Oovernroent the need of in- 
troducing free and compulsory primary education without taxation, the Coalition 
party and the Hon*ble Chief Minister maintained that Primaiy Education without 
imposing cess to the agricultii lists was an imiHMsible task. The original motion 
for grant waa then put to vote and was passed without division. In giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. Santosh Kumar Basn yesterday question- 
ing the legality of the proceedings of 6th March, the Hon’ble Speaker held that he 
had absolutely no doubt in his mind that the proceedings of the 6th March were 
regular, valid and legal and not ultra vires or irr^iilar. The House then adjourned 
till the llth. Mareh when Bir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying to the Police 
Budget declared that at least forty to fifty percent of the releiscd detenus are atill 
active. Their secret organisatioos still exist. The entire dcmstid of Bs. 2,l2B^2dX}0 
was tenctioned without a *cut*. Sir Nazimuddin added : '“Jliey do meet and they 
are reoognieing themselves.*’ The Home Minister emphsiised Uie necessity of 
having a Secret Service, to which .objection bed been taken on the ground that 
there was at preeent no terrorist movement in the province. Was there* the 
MbiUter ennuirad of the member who had. railed tte (^jeetion. any terrorism in 
Medrae ? ‘If not, why did Mr. RajsgopalMl^ when he wm in office defend the 
Secret Service grant ?** asked Sir Nazimoddio and eaid : ‘You cannot govern a 
coantn without a Secret Scrvioc,** I’rooeediog, Sir Nazimud^n eaid : I may state 
that thU increaaed grant ie necesmiry, bmaee we have i^eased over 3,W peiWMia 
who were involved in certain undergiound cpnepiiemr, ^ ?? 

of the releaeed detenus are still acfi^ve.” 

to devote only an hour and a haif to the dieenmiop of Jhe f olice ^dget. iwir 
Sir Nazimndoin oonridered. safldeot tastiaumy to the eOelent manw in whieh 
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todwl wMi flbt womai. offeneet liks dtfilcmoit of 

tmiigm, olo. Tfco Miet took MtSblo otop to ebeek tkeM 'crime*, he aMnnd 
tfioBoMft. Cui mottoM mmd bf Oppoiitioa memben were ell rejected without 
e dlfiiioiu The H ou i e eloe eenetioiieil the demend for grent of Bi^ 34.49,000 
fuite the heed *Jeile eed Oonrlet B^emeDte* without e *eut’. 

BnOAL KOV-AOBICOLTinUL FtOYlAIOHS fillX 


The tModben l ee imh ied et 9-39 mm. on the 11th. Eareh and took op 
oonetderitilwi of the meaenie entitled the Bengal Non-Agricultural (Temporary 
PloHeioBi^ Bin, lOdOl It prorUUd fer the ataj of alt auita and proceciliiige in eonrts 
of law lor eimtment of non-agiienltBral tenanta for a period of two yeara, pending 
enoaUaenl ee loithar legMation. All the daiiaea except one were dealt with and 
the Bitt hid a oaMofh paiaegi oo the next day. 


Yobvo ow BfjDOsr DntAWDO (Covtd.) 


tilh. A Itth. MdBCB A demand lor the fixation of minimum price of }ute at 
leoat at Bo. 19 par amond waa made to-day by the membera of the Kriahak Prpfa 
and aehadolad eaate party by way of eat mottona on agricultural ^rant. The cut 
OMltion of Mr. Watiur Bakmam demanding fixation of minimum price of jute at 
Bi* 10 per naannd waa loai by 09 againat 07 rotea. The House aanctioned without 
•ay out the antira demaiid lor grant of Ba. 1A08.(X)O moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Toariaoddfn JAen lor expenoitoie wider the head ‘‘Agriculture**. Next day, the 
flth. Mmih. the faQurn of the Goeenimeat to open textile milla at Oovem- 
maat Initiative to meke Bengal aetf-anffieient In mattera of elothee wae the aubject 
of eetme eiitlfliam by way of eat motion*. The ent motion of Mr. Abu ifo9$ain 
8^k§r to raiae a dlaanaaiott regaidi^ the failure of the Government to atari 
eotion milla wee lost withont (fivieion. Ine Houae aanctioned without any eut 
the entire demand for gimnl of Be. 15bl2,(XX> aeoved Mr. TarntMutidin Khau for 
axpanditare widar head ^IndoMriaa* and Ba. 0^59,000 under heed Induatriea— 
Oinebone’ moved by Mr. Fra%amoa Ddb Soikou 


BMOLimov ov Nimimt Awabd 


At iti after-dinner litting on the m. Maaih which eontinoed till 11 p. m., die 
Aaaembly unenimoualy adpptad a apeoial non-olBoial motion nrging^e levoeatklii of 
the Niemefor Award and the raatontion of the wtatuo auo ants. The motion, whi^ 
wae movea by Mr. Nalini Ranjon Sarkar, ex-Finanee Minister of the Governmenti 
was in the following terms :-*'*This Assembly ia of the opinion that an humble 
i^draas bo presented to Hie BxeeUanoy the Governor through the Hon. the Speaker 
fpr oommunioation to His Maiasty-in Council praying that Hia Majesty-in-Cfoaneil 
be graeioualy pleased to revoke the recent Amendment to the Government of India 
(Distribution of Bevenne) Order, 19301 and to reatoie the atatua quo ante.** 
Dr. Nalinakaha Sannyal (Congress) who moved an identical motion on the subjeet 
but suggested • dilTerent methea of r e p r ese n tation to the proper enthoritiea, eventu- 
ally withdrew bis motion with a view to eeenring onauimity on the tnltet in the 
House. Biieaking on behslf of the Government. Mr. 8, Suhrawardy, Finanee 
Minister, said that the Government had every eympethv with the motion and 
tupportM the spirit of the resolotion. **I baee my claim for a revision*’, the 
Finanee Minister reni.*irked, *‘6n ipatice and fair-pl4y and there ie no justidcation, 
I maintaiir, for taking away a. lamr share from the provinces by the new Oider- 
ih-Ooimctl than what will have Deen teken away had the Award remained in 
emeteuce.** The Finance Minietoa pointed out that tliev would join with other 
mambert of the House in prmeiflg for a modiftcatlon of the amended Order-in- 
Council and he hoi>cd that, the other provinces would follow the lead given by 
Bwgid in this respect. 

^ VOTiaiO OH BuDOKT Dm AHD8 ( COHTD.) 

14lh to 99th. MARCH A demand for tho aatabliebment of village dist^nsarics one 
In each Union throughout the Province waa made knlay by the opjmpition members 
by way of cut motions on tbe demand for grant under hc.id “AhHlioal.** Th4 cut 
motion of Mr. Oiaauddin. Akmad demanding eatabliahmcnt of village dispcnearics 
one in each union throughout the province waa Ibat by 4 1 agniiint 71 votes, llie 
Hones accepted the demand for grant of;Ra. 5l,?7,0(X) for cxiicnditiirc under the 
hand *Medical** moved by tim Hon'Dle Nmwab Khmaja i/uMhuUah ilahadur of 
Daooa without diviHiou.. Next day, the IStfo HiNk, the lack of any comprehensive 
aehema for improviiiie the aanitatioo of Bengal waa amercly criticised in tlic course of 
a d^te on tho hndgM deaumd lor a glint of Ba. 47,1:.*,(XX) lor espenditom nndar 
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hmd "Pttblie Hciltiif BOfsd bf tibe Hostile Nmwt^ Kkwttia ffmUMM 
of Dmo. Tbe cot iiolioDf Mfred by tbe C<mgnm end Kiiobok Fkaje 
MBbere were noi^Ted witbooi ditieion. The Home aecepicd lb» osine 
. witiumt toy evt Tbe Honee then odiennied till Blondej. tbe 181b. VaiA 
i ell other eat motioat bemg DeKeU?ed the Boom Muietioned withoat may ent the 
of Re. %06j)00 leo^ by 6ir BiJ^^ Frosad Sinffia Jia0 for 

odor the heed ^Leed Benaoe.” The Home elfo eenctiooed e further 

wmt of Re. 2,00,000 ftnr eneeditafe under the heed ’^Pemine.'* Tbe Home rejeeted 
by 87 eotee to 41 the Kriebek Pkcde Perty*e ent votioii to tbe lend lereiHie gnuii 
utAg e seperel ledoctioB in the xmte of lente. Next dey, the Ifib. Mneh, 
eenoae ixiwtion pnqecte, both bie end emell, wbieh tbe Oovernment have in 
eiev or iviii^ ere in ectnel proceu oT excention were deerribed by Meberide Sn§k 
Ckmubru Nandy of Couimbexer, Minletcr for Inrmtion, Works end Communiee- 
ItaM. when he moved for the buedet grent of JSo. 31,60,000 for ‘‘Irrigetion— 
Woning Expenses.** The cut motions were loet end tbe entire demend wes voted. 
The jUsembly then edjoumed till the tUlh. Meieb, when It senctiooed tbe entire 
fat n aum of Bs. 72,74000 moved by the Hon'ble Sawab Mutkwrtug 
Sctrmmt lor expenditure under tbe bend 'Administrstlon of Justice.’ Tbe cut 
molioBS of the Oongrese end the Krishidi Proie Perty were ell neRutived without 
divieioa. The House next met on the tSIk. Moreh, when tbe ennouncement thet 
Prohibition introdoeed in Noekbsli district ss sn experimentel messure bed proved 
*e wonderful success” wss mode by Mr. A, JT, F^bIu! Bug, Prime Minister replying 
to the debete rsoed on s cat motion to- the* excise grent. The *cnt” wee moved 
n member of the Kriihek Proie Perty, other memberi of which ee well ee 
(jongieei membern criticised the Government for its fsilure to implement its 
mtimiesi in nespeet of Prohibition. The oppoMdonisis urged complete rrobibitlon. 
Ez|deining the view-point of the Europesn Group. Sir Henry Birkmyre pointed 
oat that experimente in Prohibition in the United Btstes end in other piovinoee 
in Indin bed not succeeded. Even if it wee fessible, he thought Beitgsl could not 
risk ID sftempt new because, in view of e series of deficit budgets, ever mounting 
and ebo of msoy schemes of public welfare requirtag money, do shrinkigs 
of levenne osold be ellowra et tfaie eta^ The Premier, explaining the Govern- 
ment’s pdicy, said that Prohibition bod been a success at Xoakhsti snd inforrosd 
the House timt tbe Governnient now propmed to consider the question of extension 
of Pfohibition to the two adjoining diitricts of Chittagong and Comilla. While 
assanng the members that Prohibition woe eiill the goal of the Goveinment, he 
cxpleined that it wanted to reach the goal by easy srages. The cut motion wos 
renected by 73 votes to 36 and the entire dmsnd for graui of Its. 'Jl.oli.tJOO was 
parerd Tbe Bouse next adjourned till the 27th. March, when the rosladministrstion 
ffttie Co-operative Department, and the failure of the Government to check oorrup- 
tions ia the Co-operative societies were pointed out by members of tbe opposition in 
cnunectioB with the budget demand for a grant of Kb. l jl?.»,ax) moved^by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Bthari Mallick for exi enditure under the head Co- 
ODsntioo.” All tbe cut motions being defeated without division, the rosin demand 
tor grant under “Co-operstioa” was sanctioned by the IJoime. 'llie J^oiise also 
sonSooed a sum of Rs. 23,12000 for expenditure under the head l>eb% 
Conciliation* moved by Mr. Mukunda Behari »ultick. Next day, the 26lh. March, 
the *hdlure of the Government to formuloee a policy for the supply of 
dbcap electricity in mofussa arses” came in for much cniKisra by Congreim 
memWs, Dr. Nalinaksha Smrnyal and Boi Naeendra Hath Chovdfiury tuch moved 
a *€ 04 ^ the demand for Bs. 1,4W100 for eflcpendilure under the head “Other 
and duties” to raise the discussion. “It is a matter of said one of 

the memberi, “that while other provincea m India have wne abemi wiA the 
devdoome^of electricity schemes, none has bm formulated m Bengal though 
ooveiOTmcDx^ « resoirces.” Mr. B, J. ^ Hawkmge of the Group 

- tSt it the Government were considering any large electrical devdopmeni 


appoint a Board of Commissioners and cxpwt enginesre who 
Soold be^vota frre^nd to further the devdopment of elcctncd 
tbe Doliey t bK cheap deciricity should oomehow or othw be hod bren 

aucatioD now wss how it could done, said Hr. H • 8, Suhra/wardy, 
te^plainiog the CovOTment policy. !««» »•» «»«iob 
imm “wSoSm aiort coofcM.- he ronwhed ‘that thie pwMeij. Midy. 

cS^doDMt of cbc^i decuicity, bM to e very Imim esMtdaded 
M ?i3i iffhfaf wMT^nt^t I can find ia the appointment of a of Elm- 

gjL yrSJgSJSL -wTWM be dite to the Oovcrimieoi in the 
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The cut motions were rpjected without dinnon mid te 

WM enrried. The Assembly then adjounied, till the next day, the tIiL 

when it concluded the consideration ol >tbe budget demajid for gpnaiita ior 
expenditure under different beads, llie demand for grants of Bs. 4^77,000 ior 
expenditure under bead ^Miscellaiieous, Ks. 4,b4,l/J for expenditure under the head 
'Ports and Pilotage*, Ka. 23,48,000 for exiienditure under the heed 'Stationaiy and 
Printing and Dejircciation Keserve fund Gorernment presses, Be. 5,000 for expen- 
diture under the bead 'Interest on i>ebt and other obligations', Bs. 76,^,OO0 for 
ex|Hmditure under the beads ‘Superannuation allowance and Fenaions, commutatioDS 
of pensions fiuancecl from ordinary revenue and payment of eomsauted value id 
pensions, Bs. 77.03,(10 for expenditure under the beau 'Miscellaneous^ Bs. 4,05,000 
lor ^penditure under the bead interest Free Advances* and Bs. 14,17,000 for ex- 
penditure under the head i^iOans and advances bear'mp; interest* moved by the 
Hoo’ble Mr. //. S. Suhrauiardy were sanctioned by the House without any cut. 
The House also snnetioned a demand for grant of Ba. 12.10,000 moved by the 
Hon'blc Kbwaja Sir Nuzintuddin for expenditure under the head 'Extraordinary 
charges in India'. The Bouse then adjourned. 

Press Censorship CBiTiaiiffiD 


iHHh. MARCH The operation of press censorship rio Bengal was severely 
criticised to-day when the Government’s supidemenury demand for the grant 
of a sum (d Ks. 15,21.000 for expenditure under seven different heads in the 
year 1930-10 was presented to the House. The question was raised by means 
of a cut motion moved by Mr. Surr.ndraunth hi^iras (Coagress) in connection 
with the demand for the grant of a sum of Bs. 5,5 j.l-u( 3 for expenditure under 
the head ''Extraordinary Chargos in India.** Those represent charges incurred in 
connection with the war. Mr. Biswas moved his cut motion to emphasise that 
the expenditure on the Pross Censor was uniicci'ssary. He moved another cut 
motion to ']>oint out that the expenditure on air raiil prccantiont was a ''sheer 
waste of publi<‘ money.** lie Raid that the TreRs Censorship Department was 
absolutely unuc<‘cssaiy and thought that it existed for political purposes in the 
interest of the preRont ^linistry in Bengal ; it was there only to gag public opinion 
and the expression of pnl>lic opinion. BepKing. the Home Minister, Khwaja Sir 
ail mud din rcferiT<l to the (iuestion of ex]H‘iiditure on air raid precautions and 
said that the first thing to be lemcmhered in Uiis connection was that most of this 
expeiuliture would be ro^'ovi'icd from the (ioveniment of India. As regards Press 
Censorship and the ullegaiion that it had been used more or less to keep the 
Government in power, ihe Home Minister iKjinted out that practically no action had 
been taken by the (knenimciit against any paper for any criticism of their policy. 
The Government had only takou steps under the Defence of India Act against 
newspapers which were writing aguinat the war. Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of the action of (ioveniment or the Press Officer, the all^ation that the 
Defence of India Act had been used for the purpose of maintaining the Govern- 
ment in power was nhsolulcly baseless. Mr. Biswas's first cut motion which em- 
phasised that the expenditure on the Press Censor was uoueoessary was r^ted 
without a division. The Op]K)sUion forced a division on his second cut motion 
which pointed out that the expenditure on air raid precautions was a ''sheer waste 
of public money.*’ The cut motion was rejected by the Bonae by 80 votea to S2, 
The demand for Bs. D.oo CXX) for ''Extza-ordinary Chiages in ladle** waa passed. 
Protest aqaihst Bah oh Oohqriss 


Sth. APRIL The recent order of the Frimneisl 

publication in Bengal of any news of, comment upon, or referam 
grammes and activiUes of the Buspended Bengal Provincial Oongnss 
of Mr. Bubhss ChiAdra Bose and 8wami Bahajananda or any ^ 
which Mr. Bose or 8wami Sahajananda were connected, was ths 
an adjournment motion to-day. In admitting the motion, nottos of 
given by Mr. Santoah Kumar Bou (Oongrsia). the Spamkmr 

& disenssion, they conid not raise the question of Gosob 

•its power under the Defence of India Bulai eortaOing tbs ‘i9<f 
They could rimply discuss it on the basis of the GoiMnasnt mbt I 
motion wtt taken up lor discussion on tbs nest day, 
was rsiected by 104 to 73 votes. The House was than jwun 
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Budget SefBioa— Lahore— 8th. January to 29th. April 1940 

Retiew of Punjab’s Finances 

The Badgei Bession of Uie Punjab Le^latiTe ABsembly oonneiiced at 
on the aih. hmurf lt 40 when it adopted the report of the Public Aooonnta 
Oommitlee and Totod Beren ezocas demands for the year 1937-38 aaKmntii^ to 
Be li2J28. Mr* M^mokarlal, Finance Minister, reviewing the finandal ponitkm 
of the niDTinee. aaid that the general standard of aecarac:^ in bodgettng for the 
lint Tsar ander the Froviocial Avloooiaf bad shown great improffeBsent on the 
mFloai year* The eoetrol over CEptaditnie had been properly eze r daed fhroi^ 
ont* The vinanoe Ifinlater added that the revenne poiition of the Provinoe dung 
the Tear nvder npoit waa aouMl aad the ddit poaitlon waa aatUfactorj. The debt 
al us end of ttm year was Be 38| cmeE As ogMDst Ihio, the e^tal oalhg 
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00 liftotioii Md Ibe li^dio-deetrie mib a nm woo oooHj Bo. 41 mm, Tko 
wrks—pKK^ctiye and uopTodoetiTO— eombinod yielded a oet foturo of 
9*^ Mr eent a nd tboiudi there waa 1011 a gap batweea the hydii^eetrla iaeomo 
and the eapeoditore, the position waa gradn^y laapioviog aa the load ^reloped. 

Peimiey Edocatiow Bill 

•Ih. JANUARY ^Wai iYafo, Ednoatioo Hiniatcr, then oaored 

conaideratioD Of the Panjab Pnmary Edueation Bill aa reported on by the Meet 
Oommittoe. The Bill. provided for the eompulaory attendance of children at primary 
schools, and had been Mfore the House for about two years. After a threa-hoora 
debate the House rriect^ without a division a mtion for ciroulation of the Bill 
and took it into oonaideration dhuiae by clause. Xhiring the dlsouasion aevend 
members took exception to the clauses providing co-education. It waa suggested 
that it would offend Moslem religious feilings. The Premier. 8^ Siicandar iiyat 
Khan, declared that there was nothing in the Bill which infrinired the principles 
of Islam. He disapproved the practice of compelling girls below the age of nine 
to observe purdah, Islam did not enloiii the observance of purdah at. all Umea. 
The question of iiaving separate syllabus tor boys and girls of primary achooli 
in the Punjab was raised on the 15th. JaaBary by an ameudmont to Olaiiae II 
by Mr. Ohulam Samand (Unionist). The amendmeiit was debated without a 
division. Replying to the debate, the JSdueation Minister. Afaon Abdul Hapu 
said that the Sylldbus Committee had recommended a common syllabua both m 
boya and girls up lo third and fourth standards but for fourth and fifth standards 
certain modiiicattoiMi bad been saggesled. The Government had aoeepted Iheae 
recommendations. As regards religious instruction, the Minister said that the 
present Government had already imued orders that in a certain number of girla’ 
schools, religions instructions should be imparted after school hours. Ue aasorid 
the House that if this worked aatisfactorily, the Government would not only 
introduce it dnring eehool hours but also extend it to other girls* schools. Among 
those who supported the amendment was Bunutu Maihida Latif^ veiled Mueliia 
woman-member of the Uuiouist Party, who aald that many people did not send 
thrir girls to schools because the proseat education had created a feeling in girli 
that it was below their dignety to do any domestie work. Begum Shah Nawau^ 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, drew the attention of the 
House to the recammendutiona of the Women’s fidneation Committee ajipointed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education that there should be a common 
syllabus both for boys aud giris in primary stages. Bibi Ragbbir Kaur (Congress) 
deplored that obstacles were being placed in the way of the spread of primary 
education. She wnnt^ the wowicn of this country to be fully educated so that 
they could even offer themselves for reernitmeut in the Army. 

WoRKivo OF Debt Rei^iep Act 

llfh. JANUARY The Assembly to-dnv debated for over three hours a resolu- 
tion mov^ by Sardar Naanihal Singh Mann (Unionist) reeomnciiduting to the 
Govern ment to take the necessary steps to appoint, in coiisultation with the Lahore 
High Court, an experienced judicial olliccr to enquire and report, whether the laws 
enacted to affbrd protection to debtors were being properly given cflbct to by sub- 
ordinate courts. The resolution received all round support in tlic House. Raja 
Ohaznafar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, lending 
support to the resohiU Mi said that lie hod received several complaints that the 
legislation which was passed by the House for the protc^Ltion and relief of debtors, 
was not being acted uimn. Mir Mughool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, expressed the opinion that the CourU had exercised their djiM;retion in 
a manner which was most objectionable. The discussion bad not concluded when 
the House adjourn^. 

Health Insueahcb Bill 


Mth. JANUARY The ahnouiiccmcnt that legialation ^diwigncd .for the wrifare 
and benefit of workers was under the close consideration of the f onub C^verament 

wu made by Mian Abdul for ‘SA?* 

opposing the introduction of the . Insurance BUI, aouicht to m to- 

troduced by Dr. Satyapal (Congress). The plucation Minister Mid that tim 

(tovernment intended to MtabV lor ^ 

ahieh would be administered by a 

wdl n employaea. If it were ultimately decided to nadertaka Iggialalton lor M 
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purpose it would be plnecd before the House. The Assembly refused to grint 
leave to Dr. Saiifupal to introduce his Bill. 

Giirm CoLOuiusATiON Bill 

Mr. Ch. Sumer Sin^h (UiiioiiifiO then moved that his Punjab Artificial Ghee 
Colotinsatioii Bill l)c taken into coiiHulcratton. Mr. K. B. Mashtaq Ahmad Ourmani 
moved that the Hill should be cinuiluicd for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. Ifc iKiintnl out that (fovernment was in sympathy with the principle of 
the bill and themselves propose*! to introduce h^gislation with the object of restrict- 
ing the sale of artificial or adulterated ghee. Dr. OofUckand Bhanjava characterised 
(his as dilatory tactics on tlic part of the Government and said that such a measure 
should have been passed long ago. After a full-fledged debate in which about a 
doxou B|H!iikcrs participated, .\lr. Giirmaiu*s motion for circulation was rejected with- 
out a division and the motion for consideration was carried. The House then 
adjourned till the 20lh instant. 

BrATE Aid to Industries Biij* 

29th. JANBARY Sir Choturam, Development Minister, moved that the Punjab 
Btatc Aid to Industries (Anicndineiit) Hill, as reported by the Belcct Committee, 
be taken into consideration. An Op|K>sition member, Samar Kapoor Singh, moved 
that the Hill lie rccomniittcd to Uic same Beloct Committee with instructions to 
make dcfiiiilc provisions in the Hill for the purpose of encouraging cottage indns- 
tries ill rural areas. After a. fiill-lledged debate, * the Opposition motion was 
iicgativetl without a division and the House proceed^ to consider the Bill clause by 
clause. Three out of the five clauses of the Bill were passed and the' fourth was under 
diBcusslon when the Assembly udiiiuriicd till the Sth. February when the Bill was 
passed. Hii* Chhota Bum, winding up the debate on the third reading, assured 
tlio House that subsidies would be grnnl^ only in just and deserving cases. The 
Minister said that itmler the Old Act, subsidies could be given only for research 
work, whereas according to the present Bill subsUlies would be available for any 
puniOM which could help in the improvement of village and cottage industries. 

Officur Hiu.8 Introduced 

20th. JANUARY :^Two new bills, namely the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Bill and the Pujab Thai (Increase in Value) Bill, were introduced. 

The conHiderntion of these hills was postponed as su (Helen t time to enable the 

membora to study them had not been given. 

3fnior Khi»ar Kymt Khan, Minister for Public Works, introduced the Punjab 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill 

Punjab Thal Bill 

Bir Chhoturam, Development Minister, also introduced the Punjab Thai Bill 
whick provided for the levy of a tax on lands, the value of which would be enhan- 
ce by irrM^iou from the Thai canal. Tlie proceeds of the Tax would be utilised in 
lining the mam canals and branches in order to prevent water-logging. The 
motion of the Opixisiiion to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion, was defeat^ by 82 to 35 votes ou the Ml Febninry and the House ac- 
cepted the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill was passed 

on the 19th. April. 

The Factories Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam then moved for the reference of the Factories (Punjab 
Amendment) Bui to a Select Committee. The Bill, which sought to regulate the 
estalAlshmcnt and extension of factories in the province affecU textiles, glass, 
cement, chemical, hydrogenated oils, cotton ginning and pressing factories, hosiery 
manufacture and flour mills. It provided that no factory shall be established or 
extended for the purpose of carrying on one or more of the manufaciaring 
piocessce or for purposes incidental thereto, save with the permission in writing ot 
&e Provincial Qovernmeot or such person or i^sons as it may direct The 
penalty for contravention of this provision, suggested by the Sdect Committee, 
vm ranple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year or fine which 
mav extend to Bs. 5,000. This clause evoked strong criticism both from members 
of me Opposition and of the Minieterialist Phrty ou the S4lh. AjM. With a view 
to aceommodating their point of view Mr. mka Ram, Parriamentary Secretary, 
by an amendment, eon^i to remove the penal part of the provision and the danee 
as amended by the HonM now provided that contravention ehall be punishable 
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2 ^ • ^ «ldeh au» octeDd to Bt. 5.000 Mid in ndditioa with • flne of lU. 100 
m mm m of the pmod during which the oontrevention continttec. Another 
oflidel emendmrat aoceptra by the House provided that an aggriered person, whose 
ttiplication hadbeen rejected, will have the right to appeal to the Provincial 
Gpymment The House also agreed to the amendment of Sir Qokulckand Narang, 
which sought to iimlude steel rolling mills in the schedule of factories to whirii the 
proviBiODS of this Bill will apply. 

Hunoer-Strieb in Frrozepur Jail 

lit FBBBUART -Moving the adjournment motion on the Hunger Strike in 
the Feroaepur Jail to-day. Dr. Satynpal explained the oircumstaiices which led to 
tm pnmecB to resort to hunger-strike. He alleged that, when the grievances of 
m political prisoners were represented to the Suiieriiitendent of the Jail, he oidered 
fetters to be put on the ringleaders. Sardar ffari Singh (Congress), supporting 
the motioii, said that when he interviewed some of these prisoners on the 
eve of toeir starting the hunger strike they compUiticd of maltreatment by the 
general complaints were for about diet, medical treatment, 
facilities for correspondence and general behaviour of Jail authorities. The Minister 
tor Jails in reply stated that out of 1^1 political prisoners confined in the 
Feroiepur Jail four were on hunger-strike — three since January 24 and one since 
Januaiy 27. On January 30, in response to a request made by some of the priso- 
ners, tito Inspector-Qeneral of Prisons visited the jail. There was no substantial 
complaint to which the Government should give c‘onsideratioii. None of the prisoners 
was in a precarious condition and tliey were oficring the least i>ossible resistance to 
feeing. The Minister however warned the House that hunger-strike was a jail offence 
triable by a Blagistrate. It would prejudice the case, he added, if they discussed 
the matter. As regards the allegations that the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike 
because th^ were ill-treated by the jail authorities, the Minister stated that the 
Buperinteodent of the Jail concerned was an Ofiiccr of long experience and great 
ability. He was not likely to be a person to insult or abuse the prisoners. The 
Minister added that he would be extremely sorry if the Kiijierintendeiit had really 
used abusive language. He assured the House that nothing serious had happened 
to any of the pnsoners. The motion was defeateil by votes to 28. 


Tribal Raid is Punjab 

Slat FEBRUARY In the Assembly which met this afternoon after the 
Moharram recess, the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin, ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion tabled by Lala Dunichand seeking to discuss a tribal raid on 
Isakhel, a village in Muinwali District of the Punjab, on February 13. Making 
a statement in connection with the raid, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier said 
that a gang of approximately two hundred trans-border people came all the 
way througn North-West Frontier Province. On their way, they burnt a police 
station in the Frontier Province and then beaded for the I'linjul). The P'rontier 
Police gave timely intimation and the citizens of Isakhel were warned in time, 
wito the result that they were prepared tor this large horde of raiders, who 
were all armed. When the raiders arrived, thej entered the city through 

^fEorant gates and were received aiih a volley of lire from all quarters. l*he 
citizens themselves bad organised different parties in difleicut parts of the city 
under the direction of the imlice and the speaker paid a tribute to the police 
and also to the Sub-Assistant Burgeon who very bravely assofinted himself 

with the police and the citizens. One of their colleagues here, Khan Bahadur 
Gfaulam (^ir Khan, also took up one of the most difiirult positions in the 
city and he waa rcsiionsible tor expelling the raiders uitboiit any loss so far 
B8 he was concerned except that one of his servants was wounded, while one 
of the raiders was killed and his body was left ihero. It is believed that four 
Other raiders were killed and their bodies were ( articfl awny. 'Iherc was no 
loss of property. The raiders Ihcrenfier went aw.ny and tfxjk itfu;;c in the 

adioiniDg hills. Subsequentlv. information was remved that three Jiundrtd 
other p£ple had come to join them with a view to avcn; iii;: themselves on the 
eitizens M Dera Ismail Khan who had infib-ted such loss on them. 1. nfoitunatcly 
ras not a<lcqnate to meet tbe attn' k of a l)ig raiding 
V had to seek tlie beto of the military authorities. A 

[t tbe same evening from Bnwali indi for Kalabagh so 
> the raiders and see that they did not get back, 'ihe 
side strengthened their various tiositions and the people 
thus able to corner the raiders. 

U 
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Exoiob Ambvd. BlLfc 
StaA FEBSUABT :-~The Aitembly to-day retoacd diaeoifioo on thff Panjnb 
Esciie (Amendment) Bill which bad been introduced by Sir Chhoturam, Develoj^ 
ment Minister. The Bill Bought to secure the return eC naed excise bottles to the 
distilleries as new bottles which used to be impodsd from Germany were no 
lonKer available owing to the war. Intervening in tit debate, the Premier^ Sir 
Siknnder Hyat Khan said that he was at one with the members who wanted 
to introduce Prohibition but the Pui^ Government waa watching the resuite^ of 
Prohibition in other Provinces. The Premier assured fie House that the present 
legislation would not help in increasing the consumpdon of linnor but on the 
other hand have a salutary effect in controlling illicit distEllatkoa. Mr. Manoharl'ai, 
Finance Minister, said that the oh^t of the Bill wan to regulate the liquor 
trade and to stop as far aa possible tlliett distillation. Tie Government, he added, 
was prepared to give its support to anv industrialist who intended to start 
manufacturing batiles but so tar. no one had approached tlm Government with 
such a request. Diivan Ckamanlal said that since the Unionist Government had 
come into power in the Punjab, the coosamption of liquor had greatly increased 
as wu evidenced by the rise in the number of excise ticeuces. He did not 
nnderstond wby the Government had come out with this Bill to provide 
facilities to the distillers in face of the mandate of the electorate to usher in 
a *'dry’' era. If the Bill did become operative it would tend to cheai^en country 
liquor which was detriiiicutal to the health of the peo[)le. Dlwan Cbamanlal 
also took objection to the wide powers to be given to the police through this 
legislation. After three hours’ debate, the lioiise took into consideration the 
Bill by 54 against 33 votes. I1ic circulation motion moved by IHwan Chamanlal 
was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

The Debt Belief Bill 

Mth. FEBRUARY to IStb. APRILr^-The Piiiijab Relief of Indebterlness Amendment 
BUI was taken into consideration to-day and the House proceeded to discuss the 
Bill clause by clause. The Congress motion to eirenlate the Bill for the purpose 
of eliciting public oi^inion on it was rejected. Mr. Krittkna (iopnl butt 
(Congress) suggested that the Government should create a Debt Kedomp- 
tion Funu and also provide short-term che«a|) credit, irjir diuoturam, Develoi- 
ment Minister, said that if the Government were to relieve the debtors of their 
burden by paying on their behalf they would have to cut down e.vpcn»es on 
aducation, medical relief, police, etc., and also impose new taxes. The Minister 
added that the Government had never been in favonv of repudiation of debts. 
They kept a balance between capitalism and so ialism. They did not want to 
end capitalism but only some of its objectionable features. Ga the 28lh. Fibruacy 
Laia Dev Ruj Srtki moved an amendment seeking to exempt any bankiis.; 
comiiany registered after 1st .\pril 1337 from the provisions of Clanse 3 whic.'i 
declares tWt the court shall deem interest to 1)C excessive if it exceeded 71 per 
cent per annum siniide interest in the case of secured loans, or lier'cent 
per annum simi*le interest in the ease of unsecured loans. Sir Sif^Ttu kr Ihj.it 
Khan, the Premier said that he would have gladly ac-*cpted the; ainendmvut 
bnt his information was that several ‘‘dishonest” moucy-louders after the passa.:c 
of the agrarian legislation had floated banks in order to evade the Money-leiuieis 
Act. The Premier added that if the Government accepted the amoiidment litc 
main object of the Bill would be nullihcd. 1 he amendment was lost without a 
division. The ilottse also rejeiTcd another amendment to Clatise :» niovcil hr Mr. 
Chaudhri KHitlM t (Jopal Dull suggesting that tlic oo-oi‘erativc so^-wiies shoulU not 
be exempt^ f^mi the provisions of the Bill. Sir i'h *fu. Hum. Minister f.»r 
Development, said that the co-oj^erativc scKuctios 8tOv>d on a ditl’eient footing 
from individual money-lenders. Ho said that cooperative societies were not a 
new type of money-lenders and o|ieu only to agvi. ulturisis. The oo-«jieiative 
■fkdctiw were open to all. Lul t Hhim Sen ArUitr movcil an amendment proiKwing 
that an insurer registered under the lasaran -o Act lOJii should also be 
cxehiptol from the provisions of Clause ;» A the Bill. The amcudnient which 
was opiMiHoil by the Government was lost witl^out. a divisioii and Clause 3 was 
passcil. Th<* llouse theu dis the other rlauses oa different dates 

ami then adjo\irucd till the i:»th. April, when the third reading of the Bill was passeti. 
The Premier, Sir Si hander Htjat Kitnn appimled to the House to piM the measure 
unanimously as it. would benefit lH)ih icuUu lists and non-egricwUuritta and 

was in cousonauco with the pxiuciples of the Cougicss. fiefeniag to the aaggestion 
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of • OBogTCH nember that the beneBit of the Bill ibonid be limited to thaw 
(lajiiig an annual land revenue nf Re. ;00, the IVemicr pointed out that tht 
number of those wbo peid Isncl revenue of more than Ki. TiOO wm 1,6T5. wheme 
those whom the messure would diievtly benefit numbered 3,44O.C0a lliey would noli 
added the Premier, expect the (lovvinment to enact a separate law for tiia loninr. 
Keferrine: to the rate of interest on loons which was sought to be fixed by the BQI, 
the Premier said that the rate itroposed in the Bill per cent for tseufed loMi 
and 12^ per cent for tui-sconred loon) was fair and equitable both to the erediton 
and the debtors. 'J'he Premier strong: ly repudiated the suaKeation that the neesnre 
would lead to the destruction of credit in the I'rovince. iiir C^Muram, Develop* 
nienl Minister, intervening in the debate earlier, contn’atulated the i^rienllurist 
members of the Congress Party on havtnt' supported the Bill, like Mlaletcr 
chiiractcrised as impracticable ilte nroposal for the wiping out of the entire 
indebtedness of the ProviiuT. He said that the interest alone on en iDdcbtednm 
of fifty ciores would amout to five ctores which would he a drain on the piovia^l 
exchequer and the agriciilturi^is knew that ultimately it would affect th^ pochitt. 
An interesting feature of the Pill was that, it also altbidi d protection to non-ag^iil* 
turists whose one main resident iul house was exempted from attachment in execution 
of money decrees. The main op] osiiioii to the nienbtiie came from the Indepcnd^t 
Party led by Sardnr Satito/.n sivtjh. It was pointed out that the Government 
was exploiting the name of the ] oor to liciielU tlie hig landlords. Sardar Smmiokk 
Sivtjh alleged that by this Hill all principles of jiiiispriulence. equity and iaimlaT 
had been thrown to the winds, lie particularly criticised the provision wdIcb 
accorded difTcrcutinl treatment to bniiking com]«anies as against individual money* 
ieiulcrs. Sir (jokulvhuud Karang, ex-Minister snd member of the Independent 
Party, and Sardar Sohan Singh Josh (Congress) eugirested that the entire ind^ted- 
tir-ss 'should l)e wipetl off*. tSir Ookiilchand Narang criticised the extended rowers 
of ibe Conciliation Hoards which had det»rived the civil courts of their legitiamte 

S owers, and expressed the belief that the Bill would lead to corruption and would 
icsti'oy the credit of the province. 

FlKANClAL STATE>tK»T FOR 1910—41 

1st. MARCH A revenue deficit of R$. 28 lakhs, which is covered by extraordina- 
ry receipts of Its. 50 lakhs, with no corresponding rx) endilure, leaving a anrplna 
balance of Rs. 22 lakhs was revealed by the Finance Minister. Hr. J/anokar Lai, 
presenting the budget estimates for the next year to the Assembly this afternoon. 

The total estimated revenue i'e< eipts stand at Its. 11,71 lakhs and the expendHuro 
at Its. 12,02 lakhs. The deficit is due entirely to famine in lliesar district, which 
for a third coiiscc'Utivc year aeriously affects the rmances of the Province. ProvF 
sion is being made lor a direct ex)>ciiditiire of He. 32 lakhs on famine. But for 
It these estimates would show a reveune sut]>Ius of Us. 4 lakhs. Further tbera is 
likely to be a loss of revenue in nddiiifuinl sus];f>i)Bioiis snd rcroiBsiooB of Ha. 11 
lakhs, proceeding on the basis of noimtd kliarif in 10 10. The famine, thui, aaid 
the Finance Minister, has worsened otir Ibinncfw to the extent of Us. 43 lakhs, 
but its existence brings once again into relief the ei^seiitiHl soundness of our finan- 
ces. The rcvisdl deficit for the current year is Us. 40 lakhs, due to a direct famine 
ex]veudtture of Us. 72 lakhs and sfiecial loss in revenue, because of abnormal 
suspensions and remissions, of Us. 10 lakhs. Hut tor the famine there would have 
been a revenue suridus of uo less a magnitude than Us. 30 lakhs. No new taxation 
is ].roiiosed and action on the report of the Puniab Kcsoiirccs atid Uetrenehment 
Conizuittce is delencd iiiiiil the verdict of toe Assembly is available. 

.V comparison of the budget rstimates for the next year with the revised 
esMin.'ites lor current year rewali su estimated improvement of Us. 17 lakhs under 
l.niid Kcveiiue (grists). A noticeable feature that promises to last is the steady and 
wei ume incic.'ise under receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act. 

Jncrcoscil e\t<ciidittire on account of eximnding irrigation projects and on Bene- 
ficent do]>artments is a rhsrsctciisiic feature of the whole financial policy of the 
prcRent Ciovcnimcnt ever siiire April 1037, said the Finance Minister* Tna Uaveli 
Piojcct. which was an at hievi^l f.ict during the current year, will provUia perennial 
irrigation to more than half a million acres snd non-i'Crcrinial irrigation to ohont 
half a million acres. 'J he estimated cost of the 'Jball l*roject. which baa been taken 
i:i hand, is al»out Us. 74 crores calculsted on pre-war rates and the hcedworke ere 
nut cxriceted to be ready before April, 1042. 

Ueferting to the Hhakra Dam Inject, the Finance Minister i«dd : '^Tlke importance 
of providing irrigation to the parched dieliicia of Uiaear and Robtak haa been 
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bfonght home to oi ell with TwrticiitAr emphMM darini; the two yean, when 
GoferomeDt haa had to apend Its. 2f crores in direct and indirect relief, and I 
etimd to aaaare the Houae and those districts that not a day is being wasted in 
oonliiB' to practical grips with the many problems iiivolred in the scheme.’* 

fhiplaining thr growth ol beneficent expenditure, Mr. Manohar 1^1 said : **There 
ia latfar proviaioD to attack illiteracy on which the Ministry has declared a relent- 
leaa wbt, and girla* education continues to rei^eive incremiing atteniion. Kuiiees 
lO^OPO an to 06 given as scholarships to weavers and special classes and a ])rovision 
of Ba. 93,000 haa been made for soldiers* children. Sclicnios for the supply of 
drinking water an to cost Ra. one lakh and there is a special luovision ot lis. 
10^000 lor wells for the scheduled castes. Borne provision is made for grants to 
ednoated young men to hel)) them in starting handicrafts and viiln: 4 C indiistiies. 
The piovineial additional police is being maintained and war ikhnIs have necesHitated 
furthw strengthening of our ))oliee force. The growing evil of counterfeiting of 
coins has also involved expenditure, as it has been luiind necessary to ])rovi(lo a 
special ataff lor the detection of caeca of this serious ofience.** 

Striking 'figures of land revenue suspensions and remissions were given by 
the Finance Minister, who said : ^*^ince the present Ministry came into power 
suspensions aLi remissions have totalled Rs. 3.0'2,37,0C)tj as against Rs. 1,47,37,00) 
for the three years immediately preceding the inniigtiration of ]’ro> incial Autonomy." 
^e Ftnanoe Minister called attention to the fact that during the current xear 
the land revenue suspensions and remissions amounted to as much as the 
aggregate for the three years immediately preceding Provincial Autonomy. Water 
rate remiaaiona disclose a similar position. For next year, allowance is heiiig 
made undorland revenue suspeubions and remissions to the amount of Hs. 1,24,00,000 
and under abiana remissions to the amount of Rs. 21 lakhs. 

VoTiNu ON BuoGjrr Demands 

8tk. to teik. MARCH Voting on Badger demands for grants commencsd on the 
flh. Marsh and after two days’ debate, the Government demand for a grant odf Rs. 
21,28,900 in respect of Industries was passed. A cut motion of Sardar Bahadur SantrM 
Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, was negatived by 61 votes to 25. Winding 
up the debate^ Sir Chhatuarm, Minister for Dcveiai^ment, explained the achievements 
of the industnea department since the advent of ])nivincial autonomy. The Minister 
remiuded the House that the Punjab was the first province in India to undertake 
an industrial survey on a pmvUicial scale. It was also the first in starting a Stores 
Purehaae Department. 'J'he Minister then refeiTed to the various acts enacted by 
the House for developing and eucouraging induBtrial develoimient of the province. 
BIr Ofahoturmm paid m tribute to the present Director of Industries, Rai Bahadur 
Ramlal, who would be retiring in August next after a brilliant career, and would 
be soeeieeded by a distiimuishra Muslim Otiicer. Choudhri Kriahna Qtml Dutt 
(Oonnress) diarged the Premier with nci^otism for ap]H>inting his brother-in-law 
ne Oueotor of industries in the place of Rai Bahadur Ramlal. The latter, he 
add, was a most capable Officer. He did not understand why hU services were 
being terminated. Nawab Mmaffar Khan deplored the *^comiiiunal tendencies*' of 
those who criticised the a])[H)intment of a Muslim in succession to the present 
Director of Industries. Sir Ookulchand Narang said that the industry as a whole 
was not flourishing in Uic prcn'incc. Neither the previous nor the tu'cscnt Ministry 
had been able to do roiK'h for industrial development. Sir Willfaw Roberta 
thought that Uie high rate of interest hsimprrnl the growth of iiidustrics in tlie 
province. eomplained of (iovnnmcnt’s miscrliix’s.s in granting aid to industries. 
On the lAi. March, after, two flays* full-dress debate, the (tovcinmeni drnmiid for 
the grant of Rs. 9:5,(»2,btO in respect of (triieral Administration was voted. Ihe 
OpiKisition Party’s cut motion which sought to discuss the policy of the (Government 
unucrlying geneial aflmiiiistration, was tii-vativefl by 70 votes to 30. With a view to 
enabling the Congress memberH to attend the Congress Session, the Assembly 
disitersed to meet again on the JiUli instant. Over a do7.en mcmherB participated in 
the dilate on the lith. The 8]*eakcra of the Opfiosition Party rhargcrl the Unionist 
Goi^ernment with suptircssing (‘i\il lilirrties and banning the entry in the province 
of distinguished poliiiral leaders of India, 'riioy further allege that srcuritics 
amounting to Rs. 2,22,000 had been demanded while seimrilies amounting to R0> 
lOr^tXi had been forfeited by the present Government. They also accused the Govern- 
ment of demoralisiiig the ]*rcss. Replviug to the delinte, ^ir Sihmder Hyat Khan 
vegretted that yesteraay’s debate was below the dignity of the House and warned 
Congitn members that, if they did not change their attitude, the Coagress 
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would be Hquidetcdf in the piorince. The Premier emweM to the Oongnmien to 
*belimre properly" end co-o|ieinte with him to the weilere of the prorlnce. Compe- 
rine the fienrce of crimes in the run}eb with tho^c in the United PiOfineee. the 
Vernier steted thet there bed been e lerper im*rrfse in crimee in U. P. efter the 
advent of the proTincial autonomy than in the Punjab. The l*remier stfonply 
repudiated the allc^ationB that the Government had demoralised the Press. He read 
out a eonmunication from members of the l*re§s Itallery lotl^inic their strona 
protest aftaiRSl the allegations made ai^ainst the Punjab l*reaa by certain memitera of 
the Opiositkm. 3Jajor Khizar Hyai Khan Tiu'umt;, hlinisier for Public Works 
and iftaa Abdul IJayre, Minister for Education/ also replied to the criticism 
levciicd against their Tes|XH:tive 1 departments. Dn the tSth. Mareh, the |dolicy 

of the Public Works Deiwrtment was c^riiicised during the debate raisM on 
a token cut under the demand lor grant for Us. in resi)cct of charges 

on the Public Works Department, Htiildinga and Itoads Establislimciit. Sitmfar 
A'nfmr Sirgh points oot that 54 lakhs were being sf^ent annually by tbs 
Government on the proviinial roods whose total inilmge was 4 thousand, 

whereas a paltry grant of 3 lakhs bad been gi\rn to the District Hoards 

for the maintenance of their roads whose miU*a|iC wns twenty thoitpand. He urged 
that the grants to the District Hoards in this rcsiHs t shotild he incrensed ns the 
roads maintained by them directly benefited the inral population. A siiugestion 
to raise a loan of three crores of rniws for the purposes of metniling two thousand 

miles of roads in the Punjab was made by Mr. Amiad Ah, Private Pniliomentnry 

Secretary to the Premier. Tne cut motion which wns s|>onfiorrd by the Op|tosiiion 

provided an opportunity to the memtdcis of the Ministerial party to voice the 

grievances of their respective const if uents. About a dozen members mostly fr.jm 
Ministerial benches participated in the debate whirh rcmainetl iiiconcliiHive. On 
the SSth. Mareh. guillotine wns applied by the Sfcakrr while the demand for 
grant in respect of the Public Works Depanroent was under discussion. The re- 
maining thirty deroaruls for grants including Police, Agriculture, Education. 

Administration of Justice and Land Revenue amouiiiiiig to over eleven crorcs of 
rupf^ were voted without any di**cussion. Hy mutual arrangement hetwern the 
Blniistej'ial and the Om osition ] at ties, r» out or demniids were selei ted and were 
fully discussed for lOuatw. They amounted toaifout Its. WJ lakhs onlv. The Opi ositioii 
claimed a division on the Police grant which was, howexer, t>osstd by r>b votes to 21. 

Ha.N O.N KliAKSAKf-— P ke.miek’s E.v pi,a.\ atio.v 

26th. MARCH The Assembly rejtH ted lo-dny by voles to 43 the adjournment 
motion relating to the rccciit firing in I<4»hore movinl by Mr. A’. L. Onutm^ after A 
compreheusixe slaieinent made by ibc Picmier, Sir .StKu7t>!ar Hyot Khan, on the 
circumstances relating to the firing. 3 be I’lcmicPt annouc-crnxiit that iho Govern- 
ment would give due eonsideraiion to that pail of the Muslim League resolution 
which urgeti for the canceliatioii as soon as ] ossible of the order declaring the 
Khuksar Association unlawful was greeted with piolongcd apolatu'c. Explaining 
bis reasons for imposing the ban on the Kbuksiiis, ^^ir SiknutUr Hyut Khan 
reminded the House that the ban on the ac tixitics of st mi-miliinry organisations 
in the Punjab, which iiiimbciid had been ini| c^j^cd in lesi onse to a demand 
from the public and all sections of the Houkc, im lnding the Lender of the 
<>l>pc)6i(ion, who were taken into confidriKC bc'fore the de< ision xvas inken. ile added 
that no (ioveriimeut could alkw prixutc armies to function. 

bikander stated that since the ban was irui osed. c ertain | eople ]i;id Ixcn 
tixing to exploit the situation for their own nids and xveie dciei mined to ntur 
the success of tlie Muslim l.xngue session and biing the Ministry iiiio diMcpiite. 
He levealed that all t pi cun turns were taken to iicxent any iiieident on 

Maicb L'l .and a gas squad xvas al.«>o kepi rmdy. 

Ihc Premier related the oxiiits on March 10 which hd to the filing. He 
said that when the Senior crintcndcitt ot Police and the Deputy Sii|cjiniriid( nt 
of Police were seiioiisly injnied. there was no olliecr left to rontiol the polu-c who 
ojfucd fire. No order was i:iven by any res|>oii8iblc olliecr. It xx.as now lor the 
Enquiry Comniilicc whith had alrcnuy apioiiitcd to take exideme and euinc 
to a c'oucluston on the matter. After) axing a tribute to the two ofticera wito 
were injured, the ITemier gaxe the easualticw as 32 kilhd. I'hc Piemier also liinled 
that ai:iion would be taken againat people res) oiisilile for inciting the Khakaora to 
break the law. He revealed that scxrral meetings bad been held at the botiar of 
a member of the Punjab Aaaembly where Khaksars were incited to break the law. 
At ihia stage, the l>^mty Leader of the Oppoaitioit, Dtuan Chamanlat raised a 
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Biforiiig lo tba letolulion of the AlUlndta Musliin Leape, the rremier said 
Hmt If be ionBd that tbe Ebakaa^* or|&aniaation was no longer violent and the 
KhakaaiB intended to eemtinue on|y their social activities, he would give due eon- 
ildenition to that part of tbe resoljitiou which asked for cancellation, as soon as 
npaaible, of the order declaring : the Khnksars’ Association as unlawful. The 
rremier assored tbe Uoiise that the Govemment would do everything to secure 
parity of investigation and si are’ nobody however high ploced he might be. The 
motion when put to vote fas lost by 03 votes to 43. 

Pub JAB Wab Smcvtcn Bill 

. 11th. APRIL :~Bir SiJsander Hyat Khan moved to-day that the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly (War Service) Bill, which was designed to prevent memberehip of 
any of His Miijcsly’s forces or the holding of an olhee under the Hcftnee 
I>epertment in (Oiincction with the war being a disqualifieaiion for nicmber- 
aliip of the Punjab Asscnibly, be taken into consideration. Sardar iSoi an 
Singh Josh (Congress) moved that the Bill be circulated for tlie purpose of 
elhTtin|t opinion thcreu]K>n by June 1. Mr. Josh represented the Congirss 
vicw]xiiiit on the prosecution of the war and said that they could not aubsciibe 
to the unconditional support to the British Government to which the Punjab 
Ministry bad pledged themselves. Major Firman AH (Unionist) said that tlic 
Congreaa did not represent the whole of India and consisted mostly of nun- 
martial classes. The circulation motion was rejected by 44 votes against IG atul 
the House took tlie Bill into consideration, lieplying to the debate on the sec'ttnd 
reading, the Premier said that a similar measure nad been passed by the British 
Parliament in a few minutes. He pointed out that they were not rcsiK)n6ililc 
for the errors of the British in tbe past or even to-day and said that Uie time 
had come when the chains of bondage were about to lie broketi and any wn nn 
step on their part at this moment would again strengthen the hold of IM :i!t. 
llie Premier added that danger was ahead and they should help the Bii li 
with a view to retaining their own indet)endcnce. In the Punjab they woiihl 
have to fight for their very existence and it would be a wrong policy to non- 
co*operate with Britain because it had not accepted the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly or the Pakistan hfcheine. The Hill was passed by 03 votes to 18. 

Cii. P. C. Amend. Bill 

tBad. to Mth. APRIL The hon’ble Mr. ManohorlaU Finance Minister, 

introduced on the *J2iid. the Code of Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill, which soii|!,ht to restore to Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Aft. 
1872, the meaning which hatl generally been attached to it in the 
namely, that so much of a confession made to a police otlieer, or while in the 
ftuatody of a police ofiiocr, may be proved as may have Icfl to any partifiilnr 
discovery. The Bil hod beem necessitated by a leccnt Full Bciifh i tiling of tbe 
lAihore High Court which held by a majority that tbe nnicixlmcnts made in 
Section of the Cede of Ciiminul Pro(e<Uire in liL'3, have, by implication, 
rciH*alcd Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act, The Finance .\tiuit‘tcr agreed to 
the Buggeation of the Opiiosition to refer the Cinle of Criminal Procedure 
(l^injab Amendment) Bill to a :^elc(*t Committee, the report of whifh was moved 
on the Mth. April. Two Congress members, in a minute of dissent, attached to the 
Select Committee KejH)rt, pointed out that any alternlioii in Sci tion ItVJ could be 
left to th^Ontral Ijcgislatiire as the Coile was an All-India Act. Mr. Harilal 
(Congresa), supported by l>cwaii Chamniilal. Deputv I^dcr of the Op^iosition, 
and o^era objected to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was 
ultra vire$. The objection was, however, ruled out by the tf)»caker. Chaudhri 
Krishnagcpal Dutt (Congress) the'i moved for the circulation of the Bill tor 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by Jlst January 1041. This 
motion wee rejected by 6.5 to 28 votes and the House took the Bill into considerstion 
by 04 to 28 votes. Ine Bill was jessed by 56 votes on the 27th. On tbe t&tb. 
April Sir Chhoturam, Development Minister, moved that the Punjab Trade 
Employees* Bill at reported by the Select Committee lie taken up for discuiaion. 
The Bil} fought to limit hours of work of shop aaaistaots and commeicisj 
employees and to make certain regulations concerning their holidays, wages and 
terma of service. Tlie Houn then adjourned. 
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Budget SeBBion<-Karachi— 26th. January to lit. April 1940 

Resignation or Hindu Ministers 

Tlie Sind Legislative Assembly, wbioli commenced its Budget session at 
Katiobi on the ZStb. Jannary lf40, adjourned withont transacting anv business ou 
the motion of Miss Jethi Siphahimatam^ Deputy Speaker, who aaid that to-dey 
being the Independence Day, the Oongrese gronp had important functtons to attend. 
Hence she reqneated the Speaker to adiourn the House tor ti\e day. The Premier, 
Khan BahtOmt AUak Bakeh hie aympethy with the sentimente of the 
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mover of the motion end the Speeker, Mr. Mren Mokawntd Shah, furt tte motien 
mylnic that it wee intended to reepeot the feelings ol the Odognm gmip. No 
member objected end the Speeker edjonrned the Honee. 

Two Hindu Ministerc, Me. 2fiehalda§ Vazirani end Mr. Lialwioi Dtmiatrawi^ 
hmdered resignetions of their office thie morning in obedience to the Hindo FteM 
mendete. Rao Sahib OokuUiaa. Perllementery Seereterj, eleo rerigned. Ine 
reiiignetione were e sequel to the decision teken et e meeting of the Hiadn Indepen* 
dent members of the Assembly on the ere of its budget semioo. The peiiy, fi^ 
s msiority, decided 4Bo withdraw its support to the AUeh Heksh Ministry end to go 
into the opposition. 

Adjoueniibht Motions Bolbd out 

VJth, JANUARY :'-The Qorernment of Sind did no desire under the piesent 
circumstances to control prices of foodstuffs, stated Premier Khau Bahadur Allah 
Bakah during the discussion on the admissibility of an adjournment motion taUed 
^ Mr. J?. K. Siihwa to discuss the failure of the Govern meat to control prioea. 
Tlie Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamad Shah, ruled the motion out of order. The Htedu 
Independents were occupying the opposition benches. The Speaker announced that 
he had received as many as 10 adjournment motions, all from the Gbngress benches. 
A lively discussion followed the announcement on the question whether an a(4oura- 
tnent motion had the same effect as a no-confidence motion. The Premiar soimest- 
ed that instead of tabling 10 adjournment motions the Congress party coold as 
well have tabled a no-coiifidonce motion, thus saving time without interrupting 
the normal business of the House. The Congress members contended that an 
adjournment motion amounted to censuring the Government policy, but when it 
was carried it was not incumbent on the Ministry to resign as in the case of a 
no-confidenue motion, with which contention the Speaker agreed. Taking the 
motions one by one, the Speaker ruled out of order the first motion relating to 
the murder of Bhaghat Ram in September and the second on the prevailing 
lawlessness in Sind. The next motion by the same member to discuss the 
failure of Government to control the prices of foodstuffs product another lively 
debate. The Speaker asked the mover whether it was of public importance as the 
majority of agriculturists desired a rise in prices. The Premier admitted that the 
matter was of public importance. The Government could always control prices 
if they desired, but he disputed the urgency of the matter. The prices had 
already como down, not gone up. The B{)eaker, however, took the view ^at the 
matter was not of public importance and ruled out the motion. 

Vaids & Hakims Bill 

The House thereafter passed all the three readings of the Vaids and Hakims 
Bill moved by Mr. Nichaldaa Vazirani, It was a Government measure. 

Correction in Non-official Bjlijs 

29th. and 80th. JANUARY An important ruling on a point of order raised 
by the Premier, whether the Sficaker has the power to amend or to make an 
imiKirtant correction to a non-official Bill on his own initiative before its introduc- 
tion was given by the Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohd, Shah, on the 30th. The Premier 
rais^ an objection on the 29th. to Mr. Sidhwa^a Bill seeking to repeal the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 on the ground that the Speaker acted 
beyond his powers in carrying out a substantive change in the year on h|s own 
initiative to the original Bill, tabled by the mover seeking to repeal the Act of 
1915. which lequired the sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nichaldaa 
Vazirani, ex-Minister, who had crossed the floor on the 30tb, and occupied the seat 
of the Leader of the Opposition, held thou there was only one Criminal Law 
Act which was passed in 1932 and the subsequent Act of 1936 was an amending 
one giving permanence to the old Act. Moreover, leave was granted by the House 
only to the present Bill and no objection was raised at the time of introduction 
and the House could not take cognisance of what had transpired before leave lor 
introduction was granted. Upholding the point of order, the Speaker ruled that 
his predecessor had transgressed his powers in eamiim out a correotkm and the 
Bill before the House was that seeking to repeal the 1930 Act whieh requited the 
previous sanction of the Governor*General and hence was out of order. 

Press Aot Befbal Bnx 

Quick progress thereafter was made by the House and as msBY as it 
non-officisl Bills were disposed of within two hours. They were either en|i|ie4 
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written bdore md after the Snkknr riota whioh were reepeoeSbIe for hondrade of 
oonmonal nnrden.. Thia' atatement waa the aigiial for an exchange of woide 
between mmbera of the Bfoelim Laagne and the I^w Bfinieter. Concluding, Sir 
Ohulam Buisain aaeured the Houae that the Government did not deeiie to control 
liberty of normal activitiea of the Preaa in any way. The Bill wee rejected. 


TiiB pRoiiiBiTioir Bill 


itL FKBRIJMIY :^The Aa^mbly paaaed the first and second readinge to-day 
of a Bill which eought to restrict the consumption, of intoxicants by the pobUo, 
prohibited the consumption of intoxicants at leligioua and charitable placet and alao 
prohibited persons below the age of twenty years ronstiming it at any place in the 
province. During the debate, the bon. Khan. Bahmlur Alla Bux, Pi^ier etated 
that the Government had decided to brin*' alioiit total proliihicion by stages. There 
was general support to the measure though members of the Oongrees Party 
expressed' the opinion that the legislation had not taken them far enongu but stated 
that they wholfmeartcilly Bup)x>rtm the measure. SfKsiking on die first reading 
of tho Bill, the Premier admitted iliat the Bill was not all that waa required. He 
believed that his potu'y of tem;ieraiice would iti cotii'se of time lead towards total 
Prohibition. The province at present was not in a )>o9ition to undertake a fall- 
Hedged programms of lYoliibition but it would be brought about anytime when 
H nances permitted. He asserted tlicm that by this legislation the younger generation 
could be prevented from acquiring the drink habit. When the necessary money 
was found the Government would gradually by noliHcations iinttose more reatrietioos 
by the raising of the age limit, llcfcrring to the criticism that tho Bill affeoted 
only a smiul percentage .of the population, the Premier said that Ihere were a 
number of ebraritable houses where tieople collected aiul indulged in intoxlcanta 
and drug smoking. If such phves were closed a largo number of people could be 
prevented from acquiring the habit, llie elimination of drink would mean 
purification of the village and tlic town, tlic life of the [leople in general. With 
regard to certain objo’tions niisol by the Kuropeau members, the Premier ^ assured 
them that the (ioverumont. were jircparctl to exempt the Kuroi>c!an community from 
tlie purview of the Bill. Mr. Sit htih’tis Vuzirunu tfX’Minister, Mr. Oazdar (Muslim 
Ijcague) and Mids (Cfuigri’ss) commended the Bill to the 

House. 'Six. Jamshnl MrKta (•!i.'ira« teriscil the Bill as a ciimouHage and apMled 
tn the Premier to witiulr.as’ the I>ill and to bring in a real and better Prohibition 
Bill. Discussion of the Bill rlansc by claiiHC wiw tlicn taken up and included. 
An amendment exempting the Kurupcaii community from tho operation of the 
legislation was accepted by the Government. 

Law h Orper is Sisd 


5th. FEBRUARY ‘.—Mr. A. S. Pamvani moved io-day an adjournment motion 
to discuss the !-*iikkur liol situ.atioii and coademn the Government in this 
connection. The rrernicr made a long statement and after further atieechea the 
motion was talked out. The Premier, Mr. Allah Buz, deplored the continuance of 
a state of lawlessness in ISukkur District and annouiiccd tliat the Qovernmeot was 
pre^)arcd to apnoint a sielcct Committee to <lsvise ways and means to c(m with 
the situation, which, he admitted, was a grave blot on the fair name of the Provinoe, 
The Premier also assured the House that, with a ,vww to inculcating a feeling 
of brotherhood between the two xna^ communities and a aense of reapo naibil ity 
on the part of the majority community, the Government wm willing to jdvovIm 
the fulleat opportunity and allot the nccGsaary fun<U therefor. TDie Pirsmlsf 
characterise the recent haptientngs at Bukkur as disgraceful for which^ laid the 
responsibility on a section of the Muslim leaguers and auch of the Hiadn iMden 
who, unmindful of the consequences, indulged in pm^ti^ nttmoM 
at the Hindu Babba Conference presided over by Dr. Moooje. IMing withte 
causes of the riots, the Premier, in the course of his statement said that^ « wne r 
to gain political power at whatever coal, om lectioo had reaorted to iiidBeif ebie 
methods cieaii^ • «rte o< tawlmnyfc Thu m el^y iwpomttto .lor jM» 
eoafli«iirtMa. II vwM be di«utroiu for lha proWoea if tta Mm uaa allomd to 

a 
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ttnogtli ihat endf, political or othanHae, oouM be gained by leaortiag 
aggrearion. He never expected that bit Miialim brothera would ao forget H i aBa ae liai 
and the righta ol their noD-Maalim neighboura ki the villagea, aa to ladalge ia 
•nch an orgy of loot and araon in the villagea and reaort ahameleaaly to kkUiqving 
ii Hindu womenfolk and molcatation of their honour. 

Beferiiog to ihe Mnnzilgali iasae, the Treniier laid that the matter aria not 
eai^ of aolution. On the one hand were people wtio honeatly believed that oee of 
tbe Manxilgah boiklijiga waa a inoaque and therefore it ahould be reatored to the 
Mualima. On * the other hand, there waa a aection which honestly held 
that none of tbe Manzilgah buildings had ever been a moaque. Yet another aection 
believed that even if it waa a moaque, its restoration to the Muslima was likdy to 
be a aouree of constant friction between the major commimities on account of the 
buUdinga being in proximity of tlie Budhbela shrine. Yet another section wished to 
exfdoit the situation for poUiical enda. l*he (Government were fully oonacioua of 
the extreme desirability ot an early aolution but unfortunately when the matter 
Been»^ nearing a decision, the Muslim League lleatoratjon Committee threatened 
Oovernment with Katyagraha unless the (lovcrnnient decided to surrender. Replying 
to the question, why the Government did not take ini mediate action to end the 
agitation, the rremter said, ostensibly the agitators had not exceeded the bounds 
of lawful action whatever be tbe underground )iropaganda. The Government alio 
hoped that better sense would cvenMially prevail and the Restoration Committee 
would agree to come to satisfactory understanding between them and the Govern- 
ment. The RcHUiration Coinmiitee collected a large numlier of vohinteera little 
realising the consequenoe of its action. Government feared that immediate aup- 
preasioii of the moveroeiit would involve use of much force and released prisoners 
in the hortc tliar, when petsions liad subsidcil the Committee would realise the un- 
wisdom ol creating a sitiiHtioii which was fraught with the greatest danger to public 
peace and safety. Thereat ter, the GovernmtMit decided to make one more cflbrt 
with a view to avoiiUng serious coimcqucnccs arising out of the use of force. The 
Government got into contact with tlic Chairman of tbe Restoration Committee who 
repreaented to them that he and some other members were doing their best to 
induce tlie Committee to agree to a Bettleroeiit, but the majority of the (Committee 
were not ogrecabic. Extensions of time were obtained by the Chairman with a 
view in securing the consent of the non-assenting members of the Committee. 
When their efforts had failed, the Chairman and his sun|K>rterB did not wash 
their bands off the Committee with the result that a feeling or disobedience to Govern- 
ment’s orders was aroused among the |>eople. The Hindus siinultancously carried 
on an agitation and the Hindu Conference at Bnkkur under the presidentship of 
1^. Moofhjc added weight in tbe same direction. The rcsuli was that tbe Government 
waa compelled to use force, assert its authority and take possession of the buildings 
the Satyagrahi volunteers had forcibly taken iKisscssion of. 

'^What is the solution” 7 asked the Premier. He continued, in the Government’s 
opitiioD, it was necessary to create a feeling of respect for law and order, and 
goodwill and harmony between the communities. The former was not attainable as 
long as those responsible for tbe disturbances were not made to realise that their con- 
duct was positively harmful to society and for that purfKwe inflict on them the neces- 
sary punishment which would serve as a lesson to others. For securing the latter 
object, the (iovernment was prepared to carry on propaganda with a view to incul- 
cating among the people in the villages a sense of rcsjK>n8ibility. This duty parti- 
cularly must be realised by the majority community of creating a sense of security 
among the few non-Muslims living in their midst. The Government was prepared 
to mAe available the necessary funds and opi>ortunities for the attainment of this 
end. Inviting tbe different groups in tlie Assembly to extend co-operation in 
ending tbe deplorable state of affairs, tbe Premier asked the Muslim Leaguers 
not only to condemn those responsible for the creation of such a situation 
but oo-operate with the Government in bringing all the offenders to book. 

The Premier regretted that the Hindu Independent group had thought 
fit to withdraw its ^repreaentatives from the Cubinti at this {uncture when 
their hdp was most neraed and characterised this action as unwise and hoped 
that better sense would prevail and the Party would extend its fuiiest 
co-operation. Turning to the Oongress group, the Premier said, he hoped that the 
Gsndbi-Vieeroy tiuks would solve the constitutional tangle and make it 
possible for the Congress Ministries . to resume office in various provitices. 
Government might then be in a position to ask the Congress gnmp to 
share with the GoTemment the neponeibilitj for the government of " 
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Dotil then, as long u hU Gofernment oontinued in office, he hoped that the 
uenel eupport on the bMis of mtriU of each meaaure would oontinne to be 
extended to him. Concluding, the Premier aaid that. If the motion wai talked ont^ 
the Government would take it that the Houie preferred the appointment of a 
Committee to suggeat ways and means to meet the situation. If however the 
motion was pres^ u> a diviaioii, the Premier . prayed that the discussion 
would be closed in time to allow tor voting. If the motion was carried, he 
would tender resignation of office to-morrow morning, as it was no use 

sticking to office which was no bed of rosea. 

Moving his adjournment motion. Mr. H, S. Pamnani snggetted reahuffing of 
the Ministry to assure the people that lawlessness would and |)eace would 
be restored. He accused the Government of failure of the execution of ite 
primaij functions of maintaiiiiitg law and onler. Lawleetnesa atill contiiined 
and if the Minister for Law and Order waa responsible for the state of 

affairs, he shouM have taken on himself responsibility for it and resigned, or 
if the Premier was rcspotisilile then he should have resigned. Not only the 

Hindus but many Muslims had auffered. Adverting to the Premier’s statement, 
he made it clear to the House that he was not aatislird with it and waa 
not going to tolerate lawlessness anymore. The Minister should have been in 
8ukkur when the riot broke out. Ho had not discharged his duties properly 
and had belied the trust reiH>scKi in him by the fxiople. 

Nearly half a dozen S|)cakei8 followed the mover. Khan Bahadur Khuro, 
Leader of the Muslim l^guc Party, refnted the chargiw levelled against 

the Muslim League. Referring to the accusation that the Manailgah movement 
was started by them with the ulterior motive to seek jtower. be said, the 

movement Inul started as early as 1937, when the Muslim League hacl not 

come into the )dcturc. Morei^vcr, the Satyimraha movement had bttcMi conducted 
by the Ijeagiie in a peaceful manner anil oidy when the Government had 
arrested leaders and used fon'e and other measures to ciin t the tfstyagrahis 
from Manzilgah. tlie troulde started. He, however, expressca sinrerest sympathy 
with the Buderera and was sorry for what had bapftened in the distnet. He 

was prepared to co-operale with the Hindus in whatever way to reatore 
harmony. In conclusion he chargeil the Premier with ^^procrastination and 
lai;k of foresight’*, which had resulted in the disustroiis riots. 

CoL Mohan ai>pc:iled to the members of the House to put their ahoulders 
to the wheel and help the (iovernment in the diffiniU sit nation instead of 
castigating the Govcrnincni. Dr. Chmtram accused the (lOvernmeut of inaelioii 

and tactlessness in handling the sitnation and movingly dcscril»ed the stiiiaiion 
in Sukkur distrud after the riots and the privations suflercil by the inhabiUmta. 
Mr. Jamahed opined that (he bnne of Sind could Ire rcnioved in two waya, by 
having a detached view in handling the situation and having a Ann (ioveriiroent. 
He held that tSukkur riots were the resiiU of disunitv in the Kind Assembly 
and lack of Arm ness on the iwrt of the Government. He apjrealcd to the IJouao 
to sink differences and establish a Arm Govennnciit. 

Prof. Ghanakyam, Leader of the Congress Party, made a statement. Buying 
it was not the intention of the Congress Party to overthrow the Government but 
to draw their attention to the lawlessness and insecurity in the province and 
criticise the |x>licy of the Government in dealing with the situation. It waa 
usual for the Opijosition in such circumstances to overthrow tlie Government 
which was rec|xnisiblc for such lawtessness. But it was not iHMsiblo for the 
Congress Party in the Hind Assembly, owing to provincial and All- India 
considerations, to form or be a party to the formation of an alteniative goveni- 
ment. After expressing dissatisfaction with the Government’s steps in dealing 
with the situation and with the statement of the Premier, IW. Ghanshyam 
aidd, his party, however, did not wish to press the motion to a diviaioo. 

Replying to the debate. Sir Ghutam Huaaein, after expressing sympathy with 
the aufferera in the riot aaid. every Sindbi would have to hang h» htad in 
abame for the exhibition of this violence. He appealed to the members of all 
to sink diflerenccs and And oat ways and means to restore peace in the 
piOTinoe. He added that the Government intended to establish a Committee to carry 
on propaganda all over the province and preach unity in the villagea. He 
vugA mt it was the duty of the majority community to protect the minority 
community and said that if they composed their diffisrenoea even a moot diffieuit 
aitiiatioo would be solved. The moUoo wee talked ont. 
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OODET OV ESQIBftT BOX 

-The AneinUy to-dacf putwl all the thiee zeedinKii of Bw 

Bill to piofidle for the eonetitatioii of Courts of Knquiir whidi, it wss claimed 
bf the Fnmier to be the first of ita kind in the whole oi India. While aeoeptiM 
the princiide of the Bill, the Muslim League opposed many of its pcorisions and 
morsd tsiIoub amendments all of which were dMted. 


FkoHTiBC Bbgttlatiosi Extensioii Bill 

The BBt se^DK to extend the Frontier Regnlatioii to Bukknr District met 
with stout Ofvpositkm from the Muslim League Party. Khan Bahadur Khwrro 
raiBed a pomt of order at the outset, coiecting to the introduction of the Bill 
on the ground that the Bill sought to amend a Ooremor-General’s Act whleh 
required the prerions sanction of the GoTcrnor-Oeneral. Mr. NickhaldoB VaairanL 
es-Minister replying to the point of order contended that the regulation was paaaea 
in 1872 by the Govemor-Qeneral in Council which was then a LegislaUve Body. 
Beeoodly* the Bill only soncd^t to extend an already existing legislation to 
another district and did not amend or repeal or was repngnant to a Goremor- 
GeneraPs Act The Speaker. Miran Mohd. Shah, ooaerved that the Bill, 
which was proi>OBed to be introduced, was of a far-reaching character, requiring 
most careful eonaideratioD. After ouoting Tarious authorities, the Speaker ruled 
that as he still felt doubtful whether it was a Govemor-GeueraPe Act or not^ he 
must under the circumetances refer the matter to the Governor-General for deciaion. 
Hindu Women's Inheritance Bill 

0th. FBBURART The Assembly rejected to-day Miss Jetki Siphaimilan^a 
Hindu Women's Rights of Inheritance Bill, after a lively debate, lasting the whole 
day. She had to fight her battle with the assistance of the other lady membn 
Mrs. Allana, who in a short speech championed the cause. Opposition came from 
unexpected quarters, namely, from the Hindu Independent Party and even a 
number of members of the Congress Group who contended that the measure was 
a premature one and as drafted would not help women in any way, but disturb 
the joint family system, ultimately leading to a lot of litigation. Speakera from 
the Treasury Benches agreed with the principle of the Bill and commended its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. They, however, made it clear that t^ 
would not force any measure on the minorities against their wishes. Replying 
to the debate. Miss Jethi Siphaimilani dealt with all the objectiona raised in the 
course of the debate. Quoting the recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee, she declared that it was the fundamental creed of the Congress to 
fight for equal rights for men and women. Objections raised by Hindu members 
of the House, she declared, were due to the desire of men to dominate the other 
sex and to see that their pockets were nntouched. The Muslim Section expressed 
their wish to remain neutrid. The motion, when pressed to a division, was lost 
by 13 to 11 votes. 

The Debt Reubp Bill 


12th. FEBRUARY :-*The Assembly passed Into law to-day the Amcultnrist D^t 
Relidf Dill after a lively discussion on amendments lasting the mole day. The 
measure received spontaneous support from all sections of the Honse with the 
exception of the Hindu Independent Party who considered that the provisions wen 
of an extreme nature. The Bill which nad been drafted in the manner of the 
Madras Act benefits an agriculturist debtor who either cultivates the land peraenally 
or whose holding does not exceed fifty acres in the case of debts incurred befom 
1932 by wiping out all interest outstanding on October 1, 1939, and if he has paid 
twice the amount of the principal whether by way of principal or mteresi, by de- 
claring the whol#debt discbaiged. Those who incurrea the* debt after 1932 alao 
bmiefit by the measure which fixes the rate of interest of such debt at six per cent 
per annum simple. Another provision of importance is the clause that makes 
special provision in the case of debt due by tmiants to Zamindara for culttvatioii 
of lands by wholly discharging debts Qatstanding on April 1/ 1939. The passage 
of the Bill marks ooe of the Jauickest acts of legislation m the Bind Assembly of 
far-reachilig importance. The Bill was iatrodueed on Febroaiy B and was remed 
to a Beleet Committee on the same day. The Committee Bubsutted ita report in 
three days and the Bill was paaaed into law to-day. hi lem than a week after the 
introduation. The Assembly thereafter djacussed a Bill seeking to prohibit nabli- 
eationi and sale of the Ouoran by Bon-Muslims. Dueuision had not eondnded 
when the House me for the day. 
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THE MABKSnKQ BILL 

Tub AomcuLTUMm Markrtino Bii.l 

ISth. FEDURARY :~Tlic Ministry nuifmd a clcfeat to-ilay, trlicn a Coii}:rcfi8 
amendment on the A|;rirultinis!fl Mnrketiii}' lUI! wn«* miiicil avaiiiat the (ioverjiraciit 
by 26 to 16. At the rrqncsl of the l*remicr. Khan lUihndtir Aiiith Owp Hotise 

waa adjoumed for the d.iy. After a deviate the anicndntritl. ahit'h iirjrcnl 

that contributions from llir.du trailers for eharitahlc |»nr]«osrs should not lie ic^'nrdcd 
at trade allowance.^, and was |>rcs.s^l to a division and enriiiil nit It tljc sn|«]<u*t of 
the Moslem LcnRiic. On the unnounermcDt of the rosuU of the diiision, tiie rrenitcr 
requeated the 8iieakcr to ndionrn the 1 louse for the iloy to cnaMe him to irroMSider 
the situation with iwtii'ular rcfcrnn'c to tlie 1U11 asJie fclt that the flovniimrut 
were not in a mnjoiity. 'Jhc rrnuUr'e announiTmctfi .was tnkrn in iiolitirat cirrles 
as a virtual invitation hy him to the to rnnihincand take tAtir the 

reins of Government or pcrinit tlic vrosciit Ministry to -fumdioii as liest as It cmild, 
the Opposition extending sup] ort toil on the nierits of each measure. Ylio RHL 
a measure on the lines of those cii acted in several other provinces, has hecii framed 
la enable the airricultiirist to ];ct a reasonable sbiire of the ultimate value of hia 
produce by reKiilatini; the scale of market rates. At |»veBcnt Ids akare is reduced 
as he has to pay a number of minor allowances bbs^* for charitable nuriiOBei. 
Ministerial spokesmen contend thst the Government is aeilely interested in seeinc 
that producers RCt a fair deal and is not itiHueneed by exteaneons eonaiderationa 
anch ai eatablishing of market committece throuj^uml the provinces to have trade 
practioea controlled, to ensure uniform scales, weights and measures and to dis- 
seminate rdiable market prices to the cultivator. Oovemmeni. however, have ddetcil 
Bnkknr and Karachi cities from the purview of the Bill, as well ‘regulated markets 
already esiat at thoae places. Hindus are critical of the measnre eon tending that 
it will detrimentally affect the custom of making dcdoctioDa lor ehaitiahlc pur|)oeea 
whila pnechaa^ agricultural prod lice, which iu the long nia go to benefit both 
Hindn and Hoelem villagers, tfext day, the 1 4tk. Fahnaiy, the l*rcmter mailc 
a bilaf stateaKnt in the coitise of which he atated that aiiun the Icfcat of the 
Qovernmeni In the House yesterday, the position of the Ministry had .not altered, 
and henca he asked the Deputy Speaker to adjourn the lloiisc tin k p. m. on the 
flat Fcinnmry, by which time m hoped that be would command a mniovtiy and, if 
noth ha would tango. Meanwhile, he continued, the OpfKMHiion would also have 
a eoanoe to form an alternative minisiij. Tbs House was adiourned aw oidingly 
till the 21et luataat but on the IMIi. the Premier, tendered the jrrHignniioii of 
Us Oobinet On the flat Pohrnary there was an ainuHii'hcro of misKiise 
when the Prtmitr, at the ooteet, rcc|ueated that Uic llouac niHHild lie 
•dipamed till Monday aa the polidcal Mtiialion had not cliangal 4ior had the 
OaUnet’a rettgnaAion hM accepM hy the Governor and the 4i)i|<oiiifioQ were 
nsahle hithceto to form an alternative Miniatrv. I hc Premier adde«t Uuit his 
Ministry waa working as a atop-gap. Ho would, non ever, Imvc ikc llnuao to 
decide whether they dmold proceed with the btisineas of ihc dsy inrluding the 
intiodnetion of the Budget or not. As the Opposition leaders, Khnn iuthmdur 
Kkwrro (Mnslim Leagoe) and Mr. if. JT. Siahwa fCkingiefia) on Inlialf of their 
leneetive partiee, etetw mi they did nol deiire an adjoiiriiment of the llowie, 
the Bpwm w. Jfttwe Mahom§d Shah asked the Aasrrobly to pres-eed oUh the 
day*a bnaineas, and the Frtmiar then p re eea t ed the Budget. 

FfVAVClAL BTATWBIT FOE 1940 - 41 

*I am a firm believer ia balanced bndgate. It hae liecn truly Maid that the 
eoaatry which aoeepta a PoRcy of budget defleita it treading a i«ltii|KTy imili, 
which leada to general ram*, obaerred Premier Khan Bahadur A Huh Bukuh, 
totoadnelBg the hnget eatimatm for IfilCMl. Mr. Allah lluksh added . ‘‘(inrs ia a 
diMt piovinee partially supported at the expense of tlie rest of India 
md to to oar priamry duty to maintain out credit and our rinani ial stability.** 
with tlia Prohihitloo policy of Urn Ooveriimcnt. Mr. Allali llnksh aaicl 
thal .fitod was not in a position to undertake a full-fledged pitH'ramme of 
Mhlhllkm« He hoped that tlm imtrietcd Prohibition measure ro^ctiily paaacd 
hi Ihe dairmhlj would Mug aobslantial reduction of conaiimpiioii of intoxicanu 
mU If the ige liadt prmcri h ed in the mceaurt waa inercaaed each year, the 
dmind mull would be obtained in due coorae. Iho I'remier declared that 
the laetoe luvma te 190M9 amounted to 37| lakha, hut as a rcauU of 
FtohMliiMi ii the aide of dura and the paaaiog of the ]*roliihiikNi measure 
dbofu. md hmmm of eettotoeteddeerceae of the imtwri end aeto 
U toMbpi vfaMa and sfltlhB eeaasinm ou tbo oatbmk of iha war, it was 
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eipeeted that Sind’s income from the source daring the coming finsncial year 
would amount to HO lakhs onW. Referring to the precautionary safety measures 
taken in Sokknr. Mr. Allah Buksh said that provision had been made ior additional 
l^tce force and also a fiolice reserve force on the Panjab model, consisting of 
2% men. Provbion had also been made for increasing the number of police 
outposts in Dadn and Larkana districts for protection against raids by dacotts 
from trans-Fronticr territory, 

A revenue surplus of Bs. 1.4G,000 is anticipated in the Budget estimates 
for the year 1910^1. Tlie revenue receipts during the year are placed at Rs. 
8j99,93,00D^ nnd the exr»enditare charged to revenue is put at Rs. 3,96,47,000. 

Accoraing to the revised estimates, the year 1939-40 is expected to cloM with a 
levenne snrplns of Its. 5,91,000. 

Sind’a debt to the Central Government on account of the construction of 
Sttkkui Barrage and for other purposes, amounts to Re. 28.9939,000. As against 
the debt, it is antici|Hited that during the year 1940-41. Bind will receive a subven- 
tion of Ks. 1,0‘),(X),(XJO from the government of India, bmides a share of Rs. 5^50,000 
fim the proceeds of the Income-tax. 

The liudgct estimates contain pVoviaions for Rs. 25,03,000 for general admiiiis- 
tiation ; Ks. 12.78.(Xjij atlministration of justice ; Rs. 0,60,000 jails and convict settle- 
molts ; Ks. •lH,riS,(X)0 iiolve ; Us. 31,43,000 education ; Rs. 8,60,000 medical ; Ks. 
8.18300 public, health ; Rs. 9,;j0000 agriculture ; Rs. 1,25,000 veterinary ; Us. 1,18,000 
oo-operation ami Rs. 1,08,000 industries. 

Under general olmiiiistraiion expenditure, provieion has been made for Rs. 
06,000 as salary to Ills Excellency the Governor. Bis. 8,000 sumptuary allowance of 
tha Governor, lie. 36,000 Sex^retariat Staff of the Governor, Ks. 48.000 staff and 
household of the Governor. Rs. 18,000 expenditure for contract allowances, and Rs. 
LMOOO for Ministers. The Budget provieion for the administration of justice for 
UlO-ll shows an increase over the year 19:)9-40, which is explained as due to 
rin In ttw number of criminal caeca in Sind and conseqiicnt api^ointmcnt of nniny 
IM^ public prosecutors. The estimated capital expenditure to oe incurred during 
aSymr 194041 li Ra. r 


. 2. ‘,63,000. 

The Prime Minister in his speech maintained that disturbances in Sukkur 
dlfliiet in November last and outbreak of war were responsible for c'crtain items 
of extra expenditure during the year 1939-40. 

^viaion for an additional )H>Uce force in Sukkur distrii^t owing to tbc 
eommunal riots, and air-raid precaution measures. Press Cciisorsliip, prii c rontrol 
end additiooal police establishment on account of war emergencies has ItciMi nnulc 
hi butot estimates of 1910-41. 

*fhe question of recovering from Government of India ex|)cmlitiirc incurml 
OD war measures,** the Fiiisnee Minister added, ’’is receiving nttciilion ot the 
Qovarnment. Provision has also been made in budget estimates of PtUt-ll for the 
OoUege Agriculture at Sakrand and for the Soil Olnssirh utiun Scheme.” 

of . the more important items included in the new year’s budget directed 
towards the developmeiit ana social welfare of the province, are training and 
•mi^yment of midwivea at the aided dispensaries Ks. 1.200 ; scheme tor the 
foveaugation of alternative crops to cotton, wheat, etc., in Barri^^e area, Rs. 8.700 ; 
aoan-making demonstration party Rs. 2,700 ; establishing peripatetic demonstration 
parties for impartiiiit training in small scale industries and handicrafts and opening 
a Bm Culture Station Rs. 14,130 ; establishing an Industrial and Commercial 
Intelligence Service Ks. 7,361 ; industrial survey of Bind Rs. 5,000 ; scheme for 
sub-surface investigation work in the Idoyd Barrie areas in Sind Rs. 10,490 and 
grants to various social welfare associations aroi>untitig to Ks. 15,500. 

*Aa rvgafis financing of its ways and means programme,” the Finance 
Minister explained, ’’all balances not immediately required for day to-day expeo- 
dituro are beiiijt regularly invested in the Treasury Bills of the Governrasut of 
India. It is aiitici|uited that during the current fiiiaucial year, the estimated 
noeipta on account of interest on Treasury Bills will amount to Rs. 4JT>,00Q.” 

With regard to new measiiret of taxation, the Motor Vehicles Tax Act has 
already come into force which ie exficctcd to bring forward to Government 
R^ 23,000. Eatimnted IVovincial Excise reoeiuts during the year would amount 
to Rs. 4.87,000. The Sind Government have also carried through the House 
Itgielation enhancing rates of cnlertaiuroent tax and the duty on the consumption 
of electricity. Other taxes and duties will also result in rcicaue of lis. 5,&,U.X) 
during the year 1940*41. 

The Finance Minister In coacliisioo itnick n note of pessimism about the 
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\ «l BIbA In new of hooTy debt lUbilitiee whifh heve to be redeemed from 

niMS. Hnerid : *llie above review of the financial ro^tion will iliow that, althoiiith 
wm^bm bndcM have been preeented eo far. it cannot be said that the problem of 
the ftovinoe le eblved. Thie problem ie that of beinvr able to m<i!t the debt ItabiliUce 
fmei the jear 19J2-43 onwanls and these can never lie abaent from our mlnda 
ha flmuiiiiK eKpeoditure of a reenning nature. The Govern ment in eommiUe<l to 
miBBteelng a dchenture ieeue to atabilise the position of the Sind Provincial 
Oe-operative Bank and it may be neccsfiary to piirsnc it or to a(ipt>ly canh credit 
lo tte Baok till U ia poeaible to float the debentuVes. The (lovcrnment haa already 
givew Bjornrantee in leapeet of the Khadro-Nawabahah Railway and a proviaion 
el Ba iiilOOO eB this aeeoant haa been made in the Bodget for lOIo-ll.** 


No-confidemcb IK Mikirtby 


flMh. FBBHD4ST The House met to-day in full strength when Seik 
BOBfeiriiei, BrnfiBC hie motion of ‘*no-eonfiilence*’ in the Ministry, charged the 
OovmBMBt with fatlore to maintain order and of having thrown away HIndue 
BBd dmir fasdUea in the villages predominantly inhabited by Muslims into the 
hmidi of daooite aod morderera. Beth Doulatram traced the scries of acta of 
towlerniMBi baglBoiBg with tha murder of a popular Hindu saint. Bhagat Kawalram, 
whom BW illan f wbi ttUI at laige. He said that over the Mansiigah qutation, the 
Geemomot playei the double game of trying to please both the Hindoe and 
the Maallme-m Iht eod pleasing nobody. When aatyagraha was launched bp 


the Mnellme-m the eod pleasing nobody. When aatvagraha was launched by 
Mailim Leagtiero» they eurreodcrod to the oatycgrahii and allowed them to take 
imeiliit poaacaaioB of the Mansilgah buildings, ilr. Doulatram next namted 
eieriea of loot» anon and murder in the Bukkur District, and tingled out the BMb 
atweirisi In Gamertt Ylllags where the wile and ohiKl of a Hindu prlsat were 
h«ml allYe and tBcidtata in a village where a whole Hindu family of eight membere 
w«e mwideted. The etate of lawlemneas waa still eoatlnuing. Even list week. 
B. Himta wee mnidcied and his house bnrnt in a village in Sukkur diatriel. It 
WBI evident thnt tke Government would give the fullcet latitude to Mnalim bed 
ehmnelin. He mntioned a man agsleat whom, he atated* proaeentlon wm 
pendtag for the last thirty-tbioe months and who had not yet been prodnead fai 
eoBrt. Finally he referred to the fact that the Om Mandali whkh wee hanned 
long ago. atill enrried on its activities. Mr. Doulatram appsaled lo all aeetlone of 
IIb Henae to anpport the motion. Mr. H, 8, Pamnani (Congreeaite). who moved 
te ndQonniBunt of the House over the Buhkor happenings a fortnight ago. aeensed 
the OoverniBent of betraying the Uust the House re|iosed in them, by boI 
mahilaining lew and order' and not creating a sense of security in the provinec. He 
eensiuded met at long aa the preaent Government fonciiofied, there wac no 




feagne PmCy, asserted that his Party waa not aupimrtiag the motion with a view 
power, bat because the Miuistry was without any policy or pfugmmmi. 
nod had died to plkese eHher the Muslims or the Hindus. He nttributed the 
Bnhhur riota to the week and pioeiasttnating poliey of the Government, and tiMif 
fnilora to take the right derision at the right time. Khan Bahadur Khnrio rMimd 
the ehaigm leveUed agiansi the Lmgne. and declared that the Leagne wae emn 
agwmhie to the CongressUm’ ■uggettioo for the appointment of n tribnnat The 
feplying.to the debate, saiothat he had jriven a clear fleid to the membew 
of Che OppoiltUNk groups to lerm an alternative Ministry, bat they had failed. A 
VMbmwimetP motion againat a Ministry which hsd alrsady nsigned wM 
tantaBmant to iloniiBK o dead horse, but lie asserted that the OppoaitUMi gvmqm 
lacIndiBg Oongnmitea, were not guided by any policy or principle He eontinwM 
that everybodip in the country knew that tim Muslim I^eagiie waa ratpoBolld lor 
the Mter riota. He wee surpri^ that Khan Bahadur Khom ehniged the 
GovBmmeBt with reaponstbility for the rioU. The flue's isMtera wm to B 
poMtton to pmvent the rioU but they failed to ^ eo. Khan Bahmlur Allah Bm 
wmmed the Hindn Ind^denU againat surrendering to aggrmioo, espeeiidly at thB 
evHleal ImietBie, addiog that it would Uks theni many years le ret^e thiS 
podtloB. Be wee always ready to wsicome the Hindu IndepeadonU. It ww om 
iBthem to kto him at any moment. Pointing to the Congress benchsa, the Ptmmm 
arid thnt te considered the Congress, tte .only really nauooaltal oemiMlIoB 


mid thnt m coneidered the Congrees, the only really netiooaltal otgonimtioB 
rnddedto the e^ of non-violence and truth, but ^wae eorry ^ my "Sm Ite 
beM OiF -'^•m bad failed to live up to the crepl. He ace^ of 

mdto«- jda Independento to exmt their pound of fleeh from ^ lliiilaCfy. 

The .eogvei PtotyTivSeh had derided not to pram the edloommmt modOB ovm 
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Bukknr rioU. vas the very nest day carried away By Ibe vava of eoamariiam 
created by the Uinda panchayts, and f4ed|;ed ite eappori to Hindu Independentt 
for the *no-confideoce' motion. Ue woukl have gladly weleonied, if inatead of taking 
thia atep. they had preaented to him the Intimate demanda of the minority 
community, which he was pledged to aafpguanl. Warming up, the Premier eonclim> 
ad : **! on my part will not succumb to the combination of groups or aunender to 
aggression, and will not compromise on principle or policy, whatmer may happen 
to me.** 

The Ministry howe^’er survived the no-conftdence flM>tion. voting reaulthig 
in a tie each side obtaining 2 O votes. II 10 Bpeak&r gave hia easting vole in Ihvoir 
of the Ministry maintaining the Btatu» quo. 

Voting on Budobt Demandb 

BIh. to Idto. MARCH ^-During the voting on Bndget demanda lor grants 
the Ministry scored a victory wlica the firtt 100>rnpee eot moved by Mr. 
R, K, Sidhwa, Congress Member, under the heed ^TtevenueP was dmmted 
by 21 votes to 21 after a two days* lively debate. But on Bio 14th. 
Marrti, the Ministry sustained a defeat when the eombinod Oppoeition 
•ncoeeded in turning down the demand under dvil worka ^ 90 votes to 
The defeat of the minialry wee the culmlnatkm of intonee eiSrIi in thn peat 
lew weeks on the pnrt of the Hindu Independento and Mnalim Laagneia who 
had in the meantime coalesced into a Mationaltat party, and the Oongims 
peiiy. While the oiiposUionista elmmed that to-dayfs vote was a clear and 
unequivocal demonstration that the Allah Bakhah XSovemment 'dul not enjoy 
the confidence of the liotiac ond the Ooi'emor had no alternative bnt to accent 
the (iQvcnimcnt-s resignation tendered three weeks ago and call upon the 
leader of tlic Natiouiiliat ivirty to form an altematire government, the stipportcrs 
of Khan Rahadur Alltth Ihikhah held that as the Congress had not deniiitely 
pledged its eupport to an nitoriialive ministry if formed ’but only given su 
undertaking not to throw out the new ministry for a reasonable time, they 
still had a majority among the .rest of the membera .of tlm House and given 
a short time lo consolid.ntc their position, they were confident of getting the 
overthrown 4k*uiaMd and nlso the remaining demands passed by the Assembly before 
April 1. 

New Ministry Forueh 

IM. MARCH The resignation of the Allah Ihiksli Cabinet was act^epted, 
by Excdituen the Oorernor lo-doy, and Mir litufU'h Alt Khan, ilevenne 
Minister in the late t'abiuct and Icmlcr of the Narit^alist Tarty, formed a 
now Calnnet Mir Biindcdi Ali Khan (Troniicr), Khan ilahadur Khiihro, iSlmik 
AIhIiiI Majid, Mr. O. M. Hyol, Mr. Nivdiiddas Va/iraiii and Kai .Saheb (roknldas 
were sworn-in ns Ministers at the Go^'crnmcnt House. 

New PRRMfEtt OJDa'LiSES roi.iCY 

aeth. MARCH The galleries were imoked to cat^acHy and most of (he 
members of the llouse ware in their scats when the Trcmtcr, Mir Bandrhaii 
Khan Talpur^ succesafuliy piloted all the demands for gieuts not moved in 
the laat aoaaion. An atmoapliere of cordiality t>revnilea. The new Hiniateni 
warmly shook hands with the OpiKwiihiB members. Tiie whole buBincaa was 
qtone through within hiU an hour, and Uievcafter, the Tremicr made a statement 
•etting out the policy and programme of the Govern incut. The Tremier was 
fsoqnently interrupted, while siteaking, by the 4 hnwii*)!'**^** 

The dpeision to refer the Man/.irgAh disjaite to an independent court of 
enquiry, consisting of the judicial Coinmissidiicr of i^iiid and two other gentle- 
men. one a leading Hindu and the other a leatling Muslim, was announced bf 
.the l^mier who outlined Uic nicasuros his Ciovcrnment proposiri to tohs with 
a view to restoring harmonious ix'latioiisbip between the Hindus and tbs 
Ihidiois, which Mir Ibiiidchali JOian said was the greatest need of the hoar 
at this critical juncture in the histroy of India. 

Hqilortng the tragic hapfieuiiigs in (oniicction with tbs Mansilgah &pnlA 
the Premier stated that he was griei’cd that over a comparatively minor Imoe 
there had been eo much wrai^iing, which had given an opporliuaity to 
criminele to commit various heinous crimes. He odded that the Goveniemt 
realised the necessity of bringing to book all real enlprita and ribrdte 
reaaonalile comjiensatiou to the auflcitrs in the Bukkur riota. The Premier etotaa 
that the Allah Uui Goverument'e Bill for introdueing Joint eleelonlea se 
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bonmch* .and mnoidiN^tiM was HMy to nnmola bataaoBT batoma Bm two 
oommnnities. Before the next letaioD of uie AoMmbly. wbiA the nnnont 
Gofem.n^t intended to call in Angnet, it was piopoael ^ 

desirability of i^roducing adult franehue and to bring forward other neoeswury 
meaanra. The Premier farther announced, the Oovenunent's intentloo to prWNua 
a definite programme for , giving effect to the pbliqy ^ gradual PidhimtiM 
coniiatmt with the financial resources, to examine afi lepressiTe laws and to 
bring in due course whatever modifications were found necessary, to promote 
cottage industnm, to pursue the policy of introducing an equitable astern of 
assessment ud the classification of lands on an equitable ha*»if t 

Adverting to the Punjab Qovernment's threatened withdrawal of largo 
quantities of water from the five rivers Bupplying water for irrigation purpooea 
to Sind, the Premier said that the Punjab Government proposed to witharaw 
the supply not only in the cold weather but also in the innundating season. 
This, he opined, would spell ruin for Sind. The Government would strive to 
reach a reasonable solution of the problem, in respect of which the Allah Bux 
Government had already made repreaentationB. Ckmcluding, Mir Banddialt Khan 
put forth a strong plea for an equitable revision of the existing arrangement 
between the Government of India and the Sind Government over the Barrage 
Debts, without which no nation -baUding activlu was possible and Bind’s 
finances could not be put on a sound basis, ^e Premier finally appealed 
to the Press to function as s strong and healthy instrument of aanrice to tha 
province, and aa a gesture of goodwill towards them, he announced the removal 
of the ban in respect of Government patronage placed on certaui newapapera. 

Jt. Elbctobate Sbit Bbsbevatioii Bill 

S7th. MARCH The firat reading of a Bill of far-reaching importanoa 
introducing the system of joint electofates with the reservation of aeata on a 
population basis in local bodies, and borough municipalities in Sukkur dlstriot, 
was pMsed to-day. llie Bill, which waa sponsored by the Allah Bux Ministry, 
produced a lively debate and there was spontaneous snpport from all oeetlona of 
the House. More than half a doaen speakers participaitsd and Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux made important observations. 

Aobicultoral Mabxbting Bill (oohtd^ 

The House earlier passed into law the Agricultoral Bfarketing Bill which 
was held up in the middle of February last, following the piUMing of a Oongress 
amendment which lead to the resignation of the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Jt. Electoratb Rebebv. Bill (contp.) 

1st APRIL :^The Assembly adjourned sine die to-day after pasting a 
Bill introducing joint electorate in borough munieipalitiea of tha Souar 
District. With a view to making the reform more effective an innovation waa 
introduced in Hie Bill whereby a candidate was coro|)elled to get a certain 
fiercentage of the votes of both the eommunities, if he was to be retnrned. In 
the first place, it was provided that candidates who seeured at least 831 per 
cent of the votes polled by the voters of their own community and at 
least 10 per cent of the votes polled by voters of the other communiby 
(divided in etch esse by the aggregate nnmber of seats) be declared •necsaafal. 
It was provided as a last alternative that the candidate who secured the largeet 
number of votes be declared elected. It was also provided that aaoh voter 
should have aa many votes aa there were aggregate number of seats in wards 
and secondly that wards be so oonstitoted that there would be a fair mixtm 
of voters of both communities. Commending the Bill to the Houm, m 
Premier informed it that the Government would bring in a Mroprehenelva 
measure In August for adult franchise and joint electorate in ml Ip^ imdiee 
all over Sind. Leaders of varioos groopa having arrived at a formula, the BUI bad 
an eaay pasaage. The House then adjourned iine dit. 
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Budget ScMioa — Shillong — 22ad. February to 21ft. March 1940 

Financial Statkmknt Vor 1940—41 

Tbf Budget estimates of the Government of Assam for the year lOlO-il were 
presented by Bir M. SaaduUa^ Premier and Finanee Minister, in both the Houses of 
the Assam liegislature which met at Shillong on the tfnd. February 1940 for the 
Budget session. The year 1940-41 is ext*e<*t(^ to begin with an oiieiiing balance of 
Rs. ^,50,000. Receipta are placed at Ks. 8.20,17.000, and cxpcndiiuro at Its. 
8^,55,000, leaving a closing balance of Us. 20,21.010. 

The revenue estimates disclose a suriiliis of Us. 4,98.0t>f\ but ihiH is illusory 
as the Budget oontaine a sum of Rs. in/rHjui) UMng the fHiinmicH of rcreipls from 
Agricultural Income-tax for ]9;iO-4U, wliirh, cnvinu to the Into ihsiic of the riilis 
under the Act, will, it is cx]>octc<l. not l>e paid till ilic ymr P.Mn. n, 'Jhc poHitiou, 
therefore, is that the revenue budget really hIiowh a tlcii< it whii li ia cHiimaied at 
Ra. 5,02,000. 

The Budget provides for aovcrnl brncru-mt loonsiin s \v)ii<-b tlic Ministr^r pro- 
pose to launch. In the sphere of maas uplift Ibe MiniHiiy bine iu view the intro- 
auction of a mass literacy campaign, with an initial ex pen dit tire of Us. 12,000 
pending the settlement of detail a of the campaign and dcierminniion of the cost 
involvM. llie formation of an Kmploymeni and Drainage Diviaior, is alio pro- 
posed, with a view to meeting the problems of annual Hoods. There is to be an 
increase in the number of agricultural deinoiistiaiors, in order to populariM im- 
proved and scientific methoils of agriculture among the maaaea. Prevention of 
rinderpest ia sought to be eflectod by the ap|K>iutmciit of additional veterinary field 
aasistanta. The organ tsaiioii of fX)-o|)erative sociclica in Aaaam ia propoaed to be 
put on a more efficient basis by the appointment of a separate audit staff. In the 
■phera of industrial activities there is a scheme of culture as a cottage industry. 
A scheme for Uie manufacture of ghee is also included in the Budget, providing 
for a ghee-making centre in the Goali^wra district. 

F6r the betterment of the lot of backward and tribal people, who eonstitiife 
a big percentage of Assam's population, the Ministry proposes several meaetirca. 
Primary, Middle Vernacular and Middle Englieh scholaiHliipe for boya of the tribal, 
achedulad and ex-tea garden lobour classce have been piuvidcd. Two indratrial 
■tipends will be awarded to Nags boys of tlie Fuller 'J'cchnical School, Kobima. A 
OovemmcDt Middle Engliah School and technical school will |»a eatablisbed at 
Mokokchons Nags Hilla. 

The Mikirs have hitherto received little attention from the UoverBment with 
regard to improvement in agriculture. It ie pror>osed to appoint two Mltdn ea 
dcmonetratori for the pumee of introducing improved methoda of cultlvetloD in 
the Wa tracts in the Mikir Uilli. Six primary schools in the Mikir HUli area 
will be taken over by the Qovemment. 

In the Medical Department, 16 additional beds for in-door petionta in (ho 
Oivil Uoepital at ByUiet have been provided. In the Education Departmeni there 
ere granta to new acbools to be brought on the aided bet and increased grants to 
■ome existing eeb^s have been provided. A reform of jail admitiiatratioii ie also 

& ysar^l^lfoHil, a revenue of Us. 30 Iskbs is exTSM'ted from the Agricnl- 
tural Ineome-tex Act, lfl^< The eetiroatce include Re. bJ lakhs as income from 
the Act for tha yaar 1939-40 after allowing for a rebate of 50 per cent., promised 

by the previoua Miolstrv. 

Tbe estimates inrlode a revenue of nearly Us. 14 inkhs as the share of ilir 
Assam Qovemment on account of export duty on ptic ncf ording to the latest infor- 
mation reocived from the Government of India worked on the liaaia of 5*24 per 
cent, eaaigned to this province from the totol net prfK’ccds of lakhs. 

A permanant loan of Ra. 50 lakhs is propom*<l to be iloatcd bv the Government. 
Till the loan ia lai^ it is proposed that the ishur of treasury imUh u>talbng Ra. 
03 lakhs in the enrly aaoothe of the year and uf lU jo lakha for Wa>s and Means 
■dvaneaa from the Keaerve Bank will l»e iict csf^Ary tn the year r.tto.n. 

Thras ere legnlsed for providing the Covcrnrnuit with U:m|)uiar> fiimla dining 
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the year wlicii the ro!»<)iircc» of the Provim*© arc expecteil to fall Maw the normal 
treatiury buhiiii o niid the iniiihiiiiiii l>aiik halani'e iix«<l at Ka IS hikin*, l)Oth taken 
to;:cihcr. A lar;:or «‘ontrii)ii(ioii to the CiovemmiMit oi Imlia for the utainteiinrifc 
Of the Aasani Kiih s is to Iwj made from April 1, P.M*’. A* -*.mIijiir to this ihc 

I'Grciptft from ratioiiH ami i'\| emliiiire on pnisioiiH of tin; Assam KiMes will Ih* (lis- 
trihiitcil hflwi’oii the iViitral ami the I'nniii d.il ( tiiviTiiim nis. nml the inerease 
t'lufC* nil r.Mrn hiinh'ii on proxim ial revriiurs to the i Nient of L’s. I'r.M*'. Nr\f day. 
the 2*lril. Feliriuiry the Premirr inirodm rd ihi* riiiaii -e Hill, The Jw^^d 

Aittlioi'itics Comi'Ciisaioiy (iraiiis litll, was also taken inio ronsidcruihm. 

(.Ii;m.i: ai. 1Ms« r-..-iMN or IU iH;i;r 

2Gth. & 27tli. FKIlhL’AllY : — “Sriisi' of «lniy ami sim-cro devinioti to the 
rniiHc ol Assam h:iv<' |•ln|niit(‘tl im* t<> iimlmiake the forma'.ion of a i'alnm't after 
the risi;:naiion of tin* Con. iess Minisuv,” said S/r M, S.t.i.fu-fith, re; lyim: to 
the ^cnend tlis. n>sion ot iln: r.mljei whii li (*4>iirlii<lc«l on the J7rh. Ihierrin- 
to the (‘liiicisiiis levelled al the Ministry Ity the itpiuisiiion on aeeoniit 
of the onliiiaii.M’ 4 »i.eiann;: in the proviiiee, tin* t Vernier said that, the f'oii'rress 
I’oalilion Minimi ly eonid mn he sahl to have ivsi-md tine to the em-roaeliinents 
by the (Nnitral ( iovernmeiit in (lie provim-ial spiiere, ft>r they resi'jiieil loin: after 
the war broke out and ihe nrdinam*es were |»romn!;iatetl ami only wlwa the Tonijiess 
lli^h i^nnnlilnd ovdeicil them to r(‘sij:n. Whim the Premier wan speaking of the 
reportetl snp)j!;eslion to send a deputation to Wartlha to move the Coheiress anthori- 
ti<*s to ^ive speeiai eonsideraiion to th<! question of the fiiiieiionin;: of a ('oii^ress 
(’oalilion Ministry in Assam, Mr. (•••junttfli liorilalni iioerriipted, eharaetcrisin^ 
the slateineiit ns mil rue. 'J'lic Sfn‘akrr intorvenetl savin;: tliut if there was nny 
iiiilriithf thfd s]uml<l be t»rovod hy faets and n^urcs. Earlier, Mr. )tartlol‘ji\ stun- 
mill;; up the delaite on behalf of llic Opposition, said that thoti;>h in the hud^'ct 
disi'ussioii absolute detachment was to he maintained, party outlook on |)olieie8 and 
meiiHures eould not he totally dtsprnacd with. Mr. llardoloi stated that the pro- 
viiminl npiiurc was one of the main reasons that led to the rcsip;nation. Mr. Bardoloi 
dcfciulcd tiic linnd llcvciiiic reiliietion. IVohihitioii and mass literaey aeliemcs initia- 
ted hy the Con;;iTss Coalition Ministry. Mr. Whitaker, on behalf of the European 
(ii'oiip, said that the inescnt Budget could fairly be described as the work of one 
of the ;:rcateHl of the well-wishers of Assam and that members of his group lup- 
poiicd the main proimsnls. 

Lanp HKVKNrE Keoistration Amend. Bill 

2IHh. FEliniJARY : - Mr. Kamrswar Dof (('onpress) moved to-day that the Assam 
Land Krvenur Hepistration (Amendment) Pill, V.US, be taken imo ennsiderntion. 
Mlio Pill Fonpht to rednec land revenue in Assam Valley. Khan Pahadiir Sainiilur 
huhuman, AiiniHlcr for Kcvrniic, op|K)sinp tlic motion sahl that the puri>osc of the 
Pill eoiihl be served hy a rcsolmion aiiiendinp rule 1'.) of Ihe Land Pevcniie llcgiila- 
tioiis and that the present Pill soupht to ciihanrc land revenue in the Burma 
Valley. When the motion was put to vote a division was elaiined hut it was 
lost hy 5‘J votes to i'J. 

Tin: Tempi k-Extry Pii.l 

The Asscmhly, before n<lio(irninp for the day, enrru'd hy .0.1 to .19 votes the 
Ciovcrnmcnt amemlmcnt for eireiilation for elieitiiip i>piuion till .Viipiist 1, the 
Assam Tern plc-eii fry Pill of sponsored hy the i'oiipress party. The Bill alToved 
entry of all lliiidiis to teiii]iles for whhdi their Itakktus. and Mohunts 

were holdtnpfpny hiinl or ciijoyim: any spe« ial privilepe.s frtmi the (fovcrnmeiit in 
any form. The Opisisilion aeeeepied the Government nmendnient for eircnlation 
till Aiipist in of r.llO of the Assum Maternity Penetit Pill of 1910, moved by Mr. 
Ariiii Kumar Chanda and then ailjoiirneii. 

VoTiNii ON PiiM.i-r Demands 

4tti. MARCH The intention of the (hut rnment of Assam to hold a fxmfcreiice 
of members of the lopislatiirc in the near tniiirc. with a view to ennneiating the 
]H)liey and principle of appoint ment to the Puhlie Seivieos wna aiiiioiiiivei! by 
the Ih'cnucr, Sir M. Saadulln, to-day dniinp the tliseiissimi on ‘‘eiit’’ motions. 
*jiiirty-niiic '*eut*' motions tahlcil for the ilay were either lost without division, 
wiilufrawnt or not inovetl at nil. 'I'he llmiac voio<l a sum not rxeeeding Ka. 
‘JLt^.t^lP under the head “General Adininist ration.** Gii the 14tk. Mardi, in the 
eoiirae of a diiu*iission on a eiit to i-riih-ise the Governnirnt for taking no action in 
rcs|icci of the conduct of ihc |>oUcc and the military on the occasion of the abooting 
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iaeidnit ftt pigboL Sir AT. SaadMlla^ the rremier, Mid that he would certainly have 
rJhzD .with detennioaftlon action in respect of the conduct of any officer, however 
Mted he miKht be, if the chartres broutfht against him were amply proved. l*he 
egt waa lost by 54 votea to 40. Reading the relevant portions from Sir Manmatlia 
Ifailh Mookeijee’a report, Sir M. Saadtilla pointed out that reliance could not he put 
OB oevtain evidence; and that Sir Manmatha also expressed doubts on certain cbarirea 
reada asainat the eondoct of officera. On the firing incident, which was not within 
Hm Mope of Sir Manmatba’a enquiry, the Premier Mid that there were no itidicial 
i ato ga tafore then and the Government were helpleaa. Referring to the police, the 
Faeidar anid that they had very difficult times during thst tragic period and if. 
daiing the proteoution of their dutiea, they had exeeedra their righto they should be 
eseoaML Swing tiie dieciisaion, Mr. Oopinath Bardoioi, ex-Premier, said that due to 
the absence of indicial findings, they could take no action against the alleged oflend- 
ding ofltoen, and they resigned office before Sir Maomatha’s report had been 
•ubmitted. 

Finahcb Btxx Passed 

ISIh. MABCB. The Aaaembly to-day passed the Finance Bill and the Local 
Autlioritiea OompenMtory Grants Charg^ Bill, 1940. A Congreaa amendment to 
the Finance Bill was lost by 54 votes to 46. Mr. Baidya Nath Nookerjtt and Mr. 
Naoakumar fjvtt (Indian Planting), objected to the final pasMge of the Bill as 
substantial rdief had not been given to small tea compaoioa. 

MiNisTiiRs* Salaries Bill 

Consideration of the Ministers' Salaries Rill was then taken up. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Rahindranath Aflityn tir;;ing circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
fniblic opinion till June 'VJ was rejected. The House adjourned till Monday, the 
IBth. March, when the Hill was iisssed. It tirovides a salary of Ks. 1 and a 
bouse and car allowances of Us 2ry>/- for the rremier and a aalnry of Its. with 
attowance of Ra. 2TjO for other ministers. The amendments were either rejected or not 
moved. In the course of the diacussiou of the amendments Sir Muhammad SaduHn 
atotod that, io order to give it a legal shape and in order that the bill might not 
be coaatitutionally wrong, retrospective efiect would be given, but they would 
not drew their ealanea with retrosfiective efTcct. 

No-Confji>en(’E Motionb 

19th. MARCH Four motions expressing 'no-con Adence’ in the Ministry were 
tabled to-day. The Speaker held that the motiona were in order and the House giving 
Icmve leparmtely, he fixed 3 p. m. on March 21 for disciisaion and voting. 'Jlie 
motiona stood separately in the nsmes of Mr. Nabakumar Dutto (Indian planting), 
Mr. Lalit Kmr (Surma Valley, Hindu), Mr. Balnrsm Sarkar (scheduled) and Mr. 
Bepin Behari Dae (scheduled). All of them are non-Congremroen, but were mem- 
ben of the Congreee Coalition Party. 

Mat. MARCH Two of the four no-confidence motiona ageinat the Ministry were 
withdrawn and the other two were not moved to-day. The Speaker announced that Mr. 
Nabakumar Dutta and Mr. Balaram Sarker had already intimated to him their 
desire (o withdraw the motions standing in their names. The other two whidh 
were due to have bm moved by Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar and Mr. Bipen Behary Dae 
were not moved at all. Tlie announcement was received with loud cheers from the 
Minieterial benclM 

Official Bills Pashbd 

The Assembly next peeied the following Government billa The Temporal^ Foai- 
ponement of Eseentioo Of Decrees Bill, the Amuaemento and Betting Tax Amend- 
ment Bill and the Oommiaaioners Powers I>iatribution Amendment BUI, An 
Oppoaition amendment to the first named Bill waa reiected by 56 votes to 89. The 
Uonse wee then proroynad. 
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THE MADRAS BUDGEr FOR 1910-41 


MATVRA-: — 


]0.( OJ, provision for new 8i*hcme!i iiirliulin;: increase in the tate of grant for elomen- 
tiiry Bi‘boi>l teos’bcra and opoiiiiig of a Natural Soioii«‘C ColI^« in the Andtiia 
I'liivorKiiy and a loan of one «‘roro to lie ruiiMHl during the eiiauing year— three arc 
eonic of the SHlicnt foatiirea of the HiuLct of the Madraa Uovernmeut for it)4J-4L 
Ueiicd on the tth. March 1940. 

'J’ho CHiiinatoe proviile for rcccipla on revenue ae.*oiint of Ra. IG.rd.r..* and 
ex}Ciultturc of IN. leaving a eiirplne of IN. The folKming 

ligurca for l'.Ktb-30, IVUO-iu nml r.>10*]l lligiirea in the thousaiuU 


nre the comparative 
ul nipfcs) : — 


Revenue 


Ae<’Oun(& 

I't.N :vx 


Expenditure ltUO.7- 
Surplus 


Revi.«ed 

csiimates 

3t5.ll.">0 

Id.ll.ll 


Budget 

estimatca 

l‘.»l-'-41. 

Id.TtUJ 

It'.T.'CW 

SJ 


A notnhlc feature of the CBliiiiatcH is the provi^^ion for ^liiiistry with the 
Lej^islatiirc fiiui-tioning. 

The estimate;) ]'ro\ide also for gr.ants fiu* the trnihing of Hindi and for the 
handspiiniing movement, for repair.^ of tliutil .nnd evrlone ihimages. for a B|)e(Mal 
I'nidie Works divisioti for the investigation ami pieparatiim of preliminary estimatcfl 
for the Ttiiigahluwlra I’rojeet .'tnd for expenditure on rural l>n>{uleasting. 

The policy of prohibition is to he continued in the four districta tn which it ia 
now in force imt not oxtcmled furil;er. *1 l:e annual reeiirring loss of revenue from 
proiiibilion is estimated at Rs. 'Ihe r.mlge! eontcmplatea rediietion of the 

rale of the general subs tax fumi one half peivent to one (piarter per cent in the 
ease of the tax on turmtver atid the slal» rate fiiMu IN. to IN. 4 in eases where 
the turnover exeecds IN. hU^t jind is l*‘ss than IN. It is cstimatet! :.cu 

this will leduec the revenue from the general sales tax hy dU lakhs and bring i!;c 
total net revenue from the new taxes down to IN. tV.) lakhs. AmemlmcntB are also 
mntlo to the MtulrnH 'I’iihacco /Paxation of Sales and l.icensing) .Vet for the purpose, 
it is stated, of removing imqnaliiii's and grievances and stop]*ing eertain abuses. 

The provision made f«»r schemes of new expendinno involve n net ultimate 
liability of IN ILMIh.ikh* non-recurring and IN. S,‘)7,U‘tJ recurring .and an cx|>eiuijturc 
in llMOlOllof IN. 17, <!<>««!<» non-rcciiiTing and IN. recurring. The nnwe 

iniporlaiit of tlieso schemes are ; increase in the rate of gnint for elementary sebixil 
teachers ; grant for the Andlira rniversity for the opening of a Natural l^eienee 
CVdlegc ; equipment of the new headquarters hospital at Madura nnd new wards 
in the King (leorge Hospital at Vizagapatam ; opening of HO rural dis{H*nsarics 
nnd provision of midwives in eleven of the existing dispensaries nnd the normal 
expansion of tlic ].al)Oiir department for ameliorating the conditions of the 
Behediiled idasses. 

Capital expenditure in 10 10-10 II is estimated at Rs. 9H,V2.00(>, The most 
important of the work.s in progress arc :--tho rapanasam JIy(lro-Therm.al Project: 
hirlhcr improvements to the Medical College and King (Norge Hospital at 
Vi/agapatam and additional Imildiiigs for the i;^tanley Medical College. I^ovision 
is also made for the eoiistruetion of aii up-to-date hos]>itnl at Triehino|X)ly on a 
new site. A sum of IN. ],t(\12000 has been provided for loans to local bodies, 
agriculturists and eo-operntivc societies and for short-term advances to the Central 
Land Alortgnge Bank. Matiras. 

Against the anticipated remunerative capital exiienditure and long-term laans 

unting to^N. 1.4.').o7,000, about Rs. lakhs ot which will be met from the 

iiiuitilimT portion of the current yearV o}H!Ii market loan, ihe Budget provides for 
borrowing 1 crorc next year. The balance of the amount required is expect4sd to be 
loiiiid from the other resources of the Government. 


The Orissa Budget lor 1940—41 

The Budget of Orissa Province for 1940-41 published on the fXHh. Ilmvh PMO, 
shows a deficit of Rs. 4.07,000. The total revenue is estimated at Ba. 19j,21,aO 

and expenditure ebargea to revenue at Rs. 1.9988.00a 

Tbe revised estimates of revenue for 19:19-40 are Rs. 1,94,09,000 ss i^iisi tim 
original estimate of Rs. 1,84,92,000 or Ks, 9,77,000 non than antieiimtedr This is 
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umi m IB Mitielpftled inpcofement In Um Provloce^t than of tlia iDconetiix, and' 
^ eielae and atampa and iatereat. The feriacxl ealiaaalaaof expon- 

dUaie il939-tt> are iiU. 1.9x9$.0i)}, which ia Ra. 0^71j0% loaa tban ortKinallf aaliei* 
Bated. Thia redocea the deficit of Ra. 13,31000 to Ra. l,87.UtX). 'fhe ostoninic balanee 
Im 1940-11 ia expeL*.ked to be Ra. 26.SL00*) andcloae with Ra. 22,U/m 

llie Goaeraorja Note on the Bud^ret, explaiuing the reiiiced expenditiiro in 
1939-^, aaTa that it waa due to the decision taken after die Ministry had reaijcncil 
that it waa uoneceaaary to constitute a fund for rural develoitinciitk at any rate, 
nntil the Qovernnient of lDdia*a grant for the same was nearing exhanation and 
Bome definite scheme for apeoding ‘in an orderly fashion has been devised. As a 
oonaeqaence a sum of fire lakhs hts been taken back.*' 

ilie Note adds : Although the financial position of the Province atrongly 
iodieatca caution in admitting new extienditurc, it di>et not entirely preclude it and 
it ia on that basis that the Budget has been preinirctl. 

The Governor's Note says further that extra provision for police over established 
expenditure will be Us. 24 lakhs. The force wns imnifsliiit«*ly cximmkKsI on the 
outbreak of war under the advice of the late Ministry, anil tb'ituh the Government 
of India and the railway administration will j>rob:ibly benr iif^nrly nil the cost, some 
of it will fail on the Province. It has Iicgii liirther ’ fo in i mtccssury to meet the 
dan<mrs arising from the iK>Uti(‘al situation to rci ruit nii cin tp/on.'y force of one 
hoiidrcd strong to serve as a central reserve. This will cost IIm, 

The Baste Education scheme and the lilcrtvy cutnp:ii.iii. as pliuincil by the late 
Ministry, will lie continued and the subsidies to liic All lmlia Sjiinncrs’ AMNOciarioii 
and All-India Village Industries' Asso iation will be continued on the biiHis fixed 
by the Congress Ministry, It has been de. ided, however, not to conlinue on any 
large scale the indirect subsidy to the SpiiiiicrH* AHHo intion brntitdi involveti in 
buying its products as uniform fur government servants. Experience bus shown that 
the cloth supplied was much less scrvireablc. besid e nricii more GX|«tisivo 

than mill-made cloth. “Apart from the iiiMlusirability of tbesHing servants of the 
Crown in a manner which still indtcatcfi adhcreic’c to a particular party, economy 
predudes cotiiinuatice of the tKili' y of the late .Ministry." 

The Indnstries Department gets over one lakh ol rniiccs for new scbcmes. It 
has been decided to convert the licrhAm{>orc Jail into a Central Jail. 


The U. P. Budget for 1940—41 

A small revenue surplus of Hs. 22,13r>, an increase in the duty on o)iinm. 
charas and ganja and on beer and spirits and the continiinnrc of i rnliibitioii in 
those districts where it is already in force, arc the ninin fctidircM of the bnil^ct 
catimates for l'JlO-41 of the Unitra Provinces which was published on the L'bih Msrrh. 

As the next year's budget has been framed while the proiltmaiiuii under sec. 
03 of the Government of India Act 19:r> is in operation and the const itii linn 
remains suspended, and as it bos been framed on the assumption that that Mituaiion 
will continue, it was necessary to balance the revenue aide of the budget. 'J his was 
the main object which bis Ex*-ellency the Governor set himself to adiieve. After 
including Ks. 9,0>,OW for items to be met from revenue^ and the iiC'*eHHary 
am-mnto for the flotation and service of a new loan of Us. 1, 23,00, bf Hi ainl the issue 
of Ra. l,a),tJi).C]>ii0 worth of Encumbered EaUtet Act bonds, ibe csti mates show a 
revenue of aurplus of Rs. 22,135. 

'ITio following arc the figures of the calimatca for 1910-41 at a glance 
Receipts Under Revenue Hea<is . • Its. 1;[ ;>M, 35,7:18 

Charges Under Revenue llcaua R*. 

Revenue Hurplua • •• , . R*V , 2^. Mi 

The alatemeni of net estimates under the debt and deisMit beads shows that 
the net rcaiilu of all transaciiona of the year under both the revenue and debt and 
deposit heads show a surplus of Kt. 9.8U,<JUU. 

The revenue receipts at Re. 13,5S;i5TJ8, ^ 

itvised aatimate for 1939-40, show an improvemeiu of R^ 
meat ta mainly atreounied for by land revenue (•hRa. tB3,4o,000) ; exelaa (^Ra. 

000) and other Uxea and dutiea (Ra. 10,80,000). . ^ j 1 . •- w ^ 

With a view primarily to help to balmiea ^tho tnrfget,^ it hae^been dwidod 
to inemso the doty on opiam, ehnraa, nod mix «> baw 9Md nplritn 
to nbollsh tbn stnto-inanaiaBaant of wops and mvaft to tbs fonsm 
ifilMi. Ilkns bav demSSTto inamm thn i«Mi ptkt ptr Mr of 
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chftr*i and ftMija from Rs. 110 Bt. 100, and 60 to Be. 140, Bi. 140, and 
Bs. 100, reittectively. It has also been decided to increase the duty on beer 
and tpiriU, by one anna and three pics per quart on beer and four annas and 
six pies per quart on spirits. 

rrohtbition will be msiiitained in those districts in which it has already 
been imiKMed by the late Ministry but will not be extendcil in the budget year 
to any further district. 

The total revenue char;rcs show a deiTeasc of Rs. 23,33,000 as compared 
with those in the recast budget. A reduction of over Rs. 20 l\ 000 is anticipatctl 
in the provision for legislative boilies as the budget has been framed on tlie 
basis of the coiitinuation of a section 03 situation and, therefore, those bodies 
will not be meeting. As there have been no serious communal disturbances in 
recent montba andT as the .*!fliiA-Siiiiiii di8!)uteB and the Khaksar movement have 
also subsided, the extra prov sioii inatlo in the ret'ast budget to provide for 
increased jail |H>piilation has bctni omitted. 

The budget provides for a sum td Us. fur capital expenditure. 

The revised estimates foi 1910-40 show that the revenue receipts 
nmonnted to Us. 1:{,31.71,(X30 and the revenue charges to Rs. 13,62,27.000 
leaving a deficit of Us. 30 ,jG.() 00 compared with the deficit in the recast budget 
of Rs. 03,00,000. 

A comparison of the l^tidget estimates for 1940-41 with the revised figures 
for tlie tMirrent year shows an improvement as mentioned earlier, of Rs. 
20,03,000. According to the latest figures rci>orted by the Government of India 
the province's share of income-tax next year will be Rs. 41,70,000 as compared 
with Us. Jit.Oo.iKO in the revised for the current year. Under land revenue 
only the normal iwovisioii of Us. iri.OO.OtX) will be made for calamity remissions 
instead of the nbnormnl tirovision made in the recast budget. 

The total estimated fall of Us. 17,')SAX) under irrigation receipts next year 
is bot'aiisc the gross ret'cipts arc estimated to be less and there is an increase 
in woiking cx|*eii8es. The main cause of the big fall of Us. 13,94.000 in the 
esiiinutcd receipts under agriculture is that during the current year the Ooveru- 
ment have re<*civcd all their outstanding balance in the sugar excise fund. 

An i net disc of Us. 2,00,000 in extraordinary receipts is the figure which 
has been put on both the receipt and expenditure sides of the budget to 
rover expenditure in connexion with the war which will be reimbursed oy the 
(lovcriimcnt of India. 

'J'hc total revenue charges, as observed above, show a decrease of Bs. 

23,33,1X10 as compared with those in the recast budget. The main variations are 

increases under l.Aiid Uevenne, Ks. 4,10,000 ; Police (ordinary), Rs. 6,0.3, OCX) ; 

nnii Education, Us. 4,53,000 and reductions in provincial excise, Rs. 2,60,000 ; 

Cieiieral Administration, Us. 7,47,(XX). I’oiice (Si^dal expenditure) Rs. 6,37,000 ; 
Agriculture, Rs. 6,47,000 ; Indusirics, Ks, 5,64,000 and Central Road Development 
Account, Rs. 9,21,(XX). ^ ' 

, With a view to balance the revenue side of the budget it baa been decided 
to abolish the system of state- management of excise ahopa, resulting in the 
r^uction in expenditure of Re. 2.lXt,000 under Excise. 

During the current year additional imlioe forces had to be imposed in 
nine different areas as a result of communal riots and the 8hia-Sunni dispute 
at Lucknow. It is now hoped that oi'cnsioiis to impose aimilar forces will not 
arise io the next financial year, resuliing in the decrease in the eetimates of Re. 
2.(]a,0Q0. 

Under Agriculture there it a reduction of Rs. 1,75,000 under runl devdop- 
ment in connexion with the pay and allowances of the establiihment and Rs. 
4,53,000 in the ipravieioii for rural development grants. 

Olio of the meesnres Adopted by his Excellency the Ckivemor Co belanoe 
the budget is to take Bs. C.0 O,Ol) 0 from the U. i*. Hoad Fund for roed maintenance 
end reduce by tion from ordinary revenue, as a purely wartime emermey 
action. Many police etatione in the province are extremay bad and promioa 
has, therefore^ been made to etart rebuilding ten of the wont tmm in tfm next 
finaneini year. 
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Bardat Vallabhbliai FatM 
Khan Abdiil« Ghadae Khan 
Bhit Rhoiahhai Doai 
„ Bhankerxao Deo 
H G. BaHU9>uaiacharfar 
Du. FnkfhMa &iMidra Ghoah 
Du Bjfed Biahamod 
Mr.. Aaal Alt, 3i.L.A. 

K, I. C. C. Menben 

PreaidmU — ^Manlaiia Abul Kalam Aaad 
Ex^PT€tident9 
Ft. Madaa Mohan Malaviya 
Mahatma Oandfai 
Bhri C. VijiaracbaTachariar 
Bmt SiBTojtni Raidn 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nclirti 
Harder Vallabfabhai rntcl 
Hhri H. HriiiivaBa lycnpinr 
itabu Kajcndra I'rnaad 
Hbri HubUas Chandra lk>sc 
Ajmer '-S 

Hbri Trilokichand Mathur 
Kanhaiyalaiji Khadiwala 
M PuniBhoitam Prasad Nayar 
Hbobhalfd (iiipta 
M BalkriHliiin Kaul 

Andhra— 27 

Hrimathi Gandhain Ammannaraja gam 
Hbri Bc/wada iiopiibu'ddt garu, M.L.A. 

Hri Bhogaraju I'aitoijiii Stiarainiyya garu 
Hhrt MoHalikaiiti Thhuinalarao garu. 

MX. A. 

„ Vannelaganti Kaghavayya gam 
.. Pcndyala Vcnkaiakriuliiia Itangarao. 

garu 

Gogincui lUnganayaknlu 
n Muipuri liangayya gam 

Tangntnri I'rakaaam Panlulu gam 
Tenneii Viawanatbam garu. m.ua. 

Kala Vaokatarao garu, 

Hbri IHdathala Kangarcddi 

H Kommareddi Hatyanarayanamurii gam 

.. Cbavali Huryanarayana 

„ Uontbu Lacbanna (iani 

.. P. Uuchappa Naidu garu. ii.UA. 


Kaknmann LakahmAyYa gam 

Bhri Kalachavedtt Veiikataramanacharyiiltt 

R. B. Ramkridmamraju garu, m.l.a. 

Bhh Garimella Yenhataramanaroiirti garu 
.. Malltimdl Pallamraju garu, ii.l a. 

Kalluii Chandramoult garu. M.1..A. 

.. OuUapalli Narayanamurtbi garu 
,. Vangallu Kodandaramareddi gam 
.. Nivaati Venkata Bubbayva Garu 
.. Vinnakota Jogannatha Gopta. U.I..A. 

Aamm— e 

Bhri Gopinath Bardoloi. m.Am b.u 
U iahnuram Mcdbi, m.hc.. b,u 
M aulvi Mahmmed Tavyebiilla, ii.U 
Mr. Fakliriiddin All Ahmed, liar>at*liifr 
8hri Honaram Dntta. ii.a. 

„ iJcv Katita naroooli, 

„ Devcflwar Harmn, n.i.. 

., Kuladhai Cbaliha, 

Bihar— 41 

Dr. Ruientlra Pmaail 
Halm Hrikriahna Hitigh 
Hnbii Knmehaiitra Hingli 
Sbri Karyaimiid Hbarma 
Htibii .luipnikaab Nnrnyau 
M. Hlmh Umair 
Hahu Slmtriiulian Pd. Singh 
flfibu Uaiifi Xaiiiyrui Singh 
llabu Salyiuinrnin Singh 
llabii Aiiiiinlbra Singh 
M. HymJiil llaq 
Hiiini Radhakuiita Ciioutlhry 
Habci licHlianui Singh 
Haim GangnHharan ^iiigh 
Habii .lagat Narayan I.al 
Balm Haidyannlh Pd. Choiidhry 
HaV>u l.akKbmi Naia>nii Singh 
Hahu Phalli (hipnl Sen 
Habu KiiHlmalJiillabh Suhay 
Babu Kamnarayan Singh 
Halm Mahcab Pd. Hi ugh 
Babu Hindbyethwari Pd. Verma 
Hhrt Jogendra Hbukiil 
M. Manxoorabaan Aiazi 
Hahu Uaihurapraaad Hingh 
Pt. Jiargoviud Mtara 
Hahu Jagjiwan Bam 
Habu Huryanatb Choobn 
Babu l*rabhunatb Bincb 
Babu Maliamaya lU ffifodb 
Dr. Bred Mahmud 
I*i. BlnodMand Jhe 

Babtt Aittlchandm Gl 

llabu Biblitttiblieaie Vm Guple 
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Babn Deoktaandan Penad 
Babu Blieodhari Pandey 
Dabu Uarbanah Bahay 
Pt. Praja^i Misra 
Prof. Abdul Bari 

Babu lUmeshwar Narayan Agrawal 
Babu Kirti Narayan 

Baufttl-Bl 

8)t. Kiran BanSar Ray 
„ Uari Kumar Cbakravarty 
Bj. Arifnr Rahamaii f'^udharamy 
Dr. Prafulla Cliandra (li'hoflh 
B]. Surcudra Mohan Ghoah 
Manorauian Guuta 
„ Benoyendra Nath Palit 
„ Ban tosh Chandra Ohakrnvariy 
Rai Kumar Chakravarty 
„ Bhupendra Kumar Datta 
„ Arun Chandra Gnha 
„ Jaewan Lai Pandit 
„ Amar Krishna Ghosh 
N Bofsah Chandra Das 
M Biishil Kumar Baitcrioa 
„ Kalipitda Mookherjee 
„ Kamal Krishna Roy 
„ Benodc Chandra Chakravarty 
Pratao <Chandra Guha Roy 
„ Bati Blinsan Ben 
„ Jiban Batan Dhar 
,, Upendra Nath Roy 
Jiban Lai Chattcries 
„ Baradindu Maaumdar 
„ Piafulla Nath Bancriee 
„ Kajani Miikherjee 

Brish Chandra Chattcrjee 
„ Abinash Chandra Bose 
„ laibanya Lata Chanda 
„ Kedar Nath Bhattarbarjee 
„ Hemanta Kumar Barkar 
„ Ram Bunder Biogh 
„ Ashutosh Das 
„ Arunangshu Do 
Maulvi Almns Battar 
B). Kumar Chandra Jana 
„ Kamini Kumar Datta 
„ Charu Chandra Bhandari 
„ Dcbcndra Nath Biikul 
,, Prafulla Chandra Brn 
„ Barada Prosad Naiuly 
„ Bosaiita laal Murarka 
„ Mihir Iji) Chattcrjeo 
•, Harat Chandra Chakravarty 
,, Bitaram BfBtscria 
„ Burcsli Chandra Qnpta 
,, Bushil C^dra Palit 
„ Haran Chandra Ghose Chovdhury 
llariimda Kirkar 

Maulvi liabihur Rahaman Ghowdhury 
llaniinman Prasad lV>ddar 

Bombay 

Bliri Bhulabhai J. Desai 
„ Yusuf Mohcndly 
H. K. Paul 


Shri Bhawaiiji A. Kimji 
„ Bawlaram Gopal Patkar 
Delhi— 4 

Maulana Nooniddin Bihari 
Mr. Asaf Ali, ja,l.a 
Bhri Bahai BLngh 
Lala Bhamkcr Lai 

€s9erat--16 
Bardar Vallablibhai Patel 
Bjt. Kaniaiai Nanabhai Desai 
„ Arjtinlal I^ala 
•, Khandubhai Kasanji Desai 
•• Gulamrasul Kiireshi 
Dr. ChanduLal M Desai 
Bhri mall Jyotsnaben Bbukla 
Bjt. BhaktilakAuni Desai 
„ Tribhuvaudas Kishihhai Patel 
„ Natverlal Dave 
•• ParshkUaindas Tribhuvandas 

Bhrambhatt 

„ Haripraaad Pitamberdas Mehta 
„ Morarii R. Desai 
„ Mancklal Magankl Gandhi 
Vasantray Duiyijbbai Besai 
Bal van tray Go|>al!i Alehta 
Karaatak— 16 

Bhri Chanabasappa Jap;adoe8hay|}>a Ambli 
„ Anant Annacharya Maiidgt 
Dr. H. Napn Gowda« M. ac. phj>. 

Bhri Marularadhya Bhastri 
„ U. Brinivas Malliah 
„ A. B. Latihe, m.la. 

„ (laii^ndliarrao Deshpande 
,, (innesh Atninram Bhatlmlkar 
.. N. (i. Joshi, 

Parnmnnna llosmaiii 
Ijakshmaii Brinivas Nnyak 
Shri V. V. Pain 
,, B. B. llircmath 
M Andnneppa Vii upakshamm Kowdi 
„ M. V. Pali! M.i. A. 

C. M. J'oouacha 

Kerala^lS 

Bhri R. Raghava Mcnon 
C. lk)raRwamy 
Jmnab P. K. Moidecn Kutty 
Shri K. Kelappan 

Jaiiab Moluiinmad Abdur Rahman Bnhcb 
Bhri K. P. i«opnlan 
„ P. Narayanan Nair 
,, Chaiidroih Kuiihiraiuan Nair 
„ K. Kannan 
H K. Dnmodnram 
II. Maniiinath Rao 
„ Moyaraia Bankaran 

Mahalmakal-rl? 

Bhri lUviMhaiikar Bhukla, MJ..A. 

H Chcdilat m.i..a. 

„ D. P. Miiikray M.I..A. 

M Bawaimal Jain 
•, D. K. Mehta, m.l.a. 
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Sbri Ramgepal Tiwari, m.l.a. 
^th ShifadM DiiKa. m.l.a* 
Makant Litaminarayaiiiias, 

Shri B. A. Msixbiloi. m.l.a, 

„ Nirajansiach iua. 

„ P. K. Don^^ooiikar 
„ Yali Yatattlal 
„ MaheabdHttA Mishra 
M Ka^xunathsin^^h Kilcdar m.a. 
„ K. V. Paiidc 
„ CaptaiH Avndosh Pcrtap 
Pi. Shambhounath fc^bukla 

Maharafthtra— 22 


Sjt. 

*1 

I* 

t* 


I* 

•I 

•• 

» 

ti 

K 

II 

•I 



B. G. Khcr 
DevakiiiBttdan Narayan 
V. V. Kirtanc 
Shankorrao Deo 
R. N. Abhyaukar 
Aehuirao Patwardhan 
V. P. Limaye 
N. V. Gadixil 
B. M. Oapta 
V. D. Ckxtalc 
R. N. Nalavade 
V. V. Daiidekar 
G. U. Dahpande 
Vaiant Narayan Naik 
Vaaant BhaRavat 
Mobbai Mdiata 
8. G. Sardeaai 
Cbandroiirao Paiil 
V. M. Tarkundt 
Atroaram Nana Patat 
Ramkriahna Jaju 
L. M. Patil 


Ifagpar-<m 

Shri Poonam Ckand Raoka 
•, Jaxnnalal Ba)a) 

„ Narayan Rao 

M Cbaturbhni Bhal Jaaaai M.L.A. 

M. R. Ami 

N. W. F .— 7 

Khan Abdid* Ghaffar Khan 

Pir Bbaharaihah 

Khan Kandar Khan, m.Ii.a. 

H GhttlMD Mohammad Khan 
H MohiMDmcil Jan Khan, Bai-at-lAiw 
n Khan Ali Gnl Khan 
I, Ab^ Qaynm Khan Swati 

Paniab-28 

Diwan Ghaman IaiI, m.l.a. Bor-ai-Law 
Mian Iftakhar-ud-Din, m.i«.a. 

8. Anlar Bfngh, Bar-at-laiw 
H. Giirdial Bingh. Salaria, Bor-at-lAW 
Conradi^ Ram K riahaa 
H. Oofial Singh ^omi 
K BdSaii Singh ^h. m.i.a. 

PL Shii Bam Sbarma, mj..a. 

Maator Tara Singh 
L. C^ili Ram Verma 
Oom. Mimgo Ham Vote 


! Com. kliiharak Sagar 
S. Partap Sin);h, M.L.A. 

Gian (iirja Siii^h 
B. Raaniit Siiivh (iil 
8. Sanipiiran .^ingh. M.L.A. 

S. Ikilwniit Singh Anaiul 
I Ciinnl Kartar Singh, M l,. A. 

: Maairr Kabul Singh, m.i .a. 

! L. Duni Chnnd, m.ua. 

: Sh. Siraj-iHl-Hiii l*racha 
; M. Abilnl (liiaiii 
I I«. Kidur Nath Sehgal 
' Dr. »s. |», Kill blew, ^r-ai-lAiw 
: Maaler Natid IaiI 
Nawabmda Mahmud Ali 
Com. *i'ika Ram Sukhaii 
S. Amar Singh 

Bind— S 

Prof. Ghanthayam Jethanaiid II.L.A. 

Sjt. Siroonial Viahindaa 

Hirami Kriahnananda 

Sjt. Uaaaaram S. Pamnani M.I..A. 

Tamil Nadtt-2B 

Shri N. Annamalai Pillai. m.i,.a. 

H T. 8. Avinatilingam Chcltiar, M.i,.A. 
Sri K. Kamaraj m.l.a. 

I „ S. Satyamuilhi, M.L.A. 

„ K. V. Swaroiiiathao 
C. P. Subbiab„ M.i. A. 

,. V. .Nnilinmtliu Pillai, M.L.A. 

„ K. K. I'crinanamy, m.l.a, 

,. C. N. Mnthnrnuga Mniliilmr, M.L.A. 

„ T. K. S. Raian, M.i. r. 

„ (>. P, Rnmnawaniy Ucddiiir. M.i .r, 

„ Ranminoorihy 
: „ M. C. VcrrAhh^hii 
1 Jniinh K. M. Sherm 
' Sri W. H. Srinivasa Rao 
I .lanah N S. Abdul Satlicr 
j Sri C. Ramgoimlachariar 

H P. K Knmaratamy Raja. m.i.a. 

„ K. Santhanam. m.l.a. 

P. R. K. Kajaehidambararo 
Dr. P. Subbaroyan 
! Sri M. Bakiba^'athilam, m.l.a. 

' „ CT. PerumaUainy Reddinr 
I „ V. I. Mnniawaniy Pillai 
i Srimati Radbabai Siibbaroyan, M.L.Ai 
Sri T. S. Uamabhdra Odayar 

K. VenkataMsmy Naidu, M.L.C. 
Janab H. A Slwtln Mohammed 
Snroair Utikmiiiii lAikabnilpathi, 

U. P.-62 

Shri Jogciidra Singh m.l.a. 

, Sampiirnanniiu M.L.A, 

Pro. Kam Saran, m.i^a. 

Baba llaghav Daa 

Radba iGtahna Agarwal, Vakil 

ShH IL I). Ilhardwal 

liadha Mohan Singh. M.t..A. 

„ Ramdhari IVutdcy . M.1..A. 

M Xaghnnalh Kni 
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,, Ktnnada Praiuid Singh 
„ Malkhan Singh, 

It. Shri Krishna Dutt raliwal 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
Bhri Motilal Agarwal, M.L.A. 

„ Oanpat Sanai 
^ Oopinath Srivastava, m.l A. 

^ Govind Ballabh Pant. M.L.A. 

» Bitharobhar Dayal Trinathi, ii.f^A. 
M Govind Bahai 
„ Bamudhar Alisrat M.I..A. 

Balkriahna Sharma 
„ Abdulsalam Shah 
„ Acharya Narendra Dev. m.ua. 

„ Puruabottam lias Tandon 
„ Algu Rai Shastri, m.l.a. 

,1 I*yarelal Sharma. m.l.a. 

„ Atmaram Govind Khcr, m.l.a. 

„ Vishnu Saran Duiilis 
„ Kailash Natii Katju, m.l.a. 

„ B. S. Ihmdtt, M.L.A. 

„ Daahrath Prasad Dwivedi 
„ Bhu^^^a Naih Sanyal 

II Mobanlal (lautam, M.iL.A. 

„ Acharya Jugalkishore 
„ Maulana Mahaurahman 
^ Yusuf Imam 
„ Shibban l4d Saxcna, m.l.a. 

Kamlapati Tri|>athi, m.l.a. 

Dr. K. M. Ashiaf 
Bhri Damodar Buranip Seth 
„ Saiisd /abeer 
,, Ishwar Harau. M.r^.A. 

«, Chantlm Hliaii <<iipta, m.l.A. 

Itakash i^iintidia Agaru'iil 
„ Abdul Vap ed 
„ lldai Saiikur Dube 
„ Kcdiiriinth Arya 

Kaiihniyuliil Muhendra 


Shri Keshav Gnpta, M.L.A 
^ Deep Xaraiti Verma 
„ Prem Krishna Khnnna 
„ Bansh Gopal, Vnkil 
„ Babiiraro Verma, m.l.a. 

„ Raghavendra Prnlai) Singh 
•, Aladan Mohan U|tadhyny 
,• Rah Ahmad Kidwai, m.l a. 

„ llarihar Nalh Shastri, m ii.A. 

,, Diikum Singh, m.i..a. 

M llarpal Singh 
Sri Hargoviiid Singh 
Shri Abdui Uakim 

Ulkal-18 

Pandit Pranakrushna Parihari 
Shri Nityanaiid Kaniingo 
„ Malati Choudhuri 
„ Siircndranath IHittanaik 
Dibakar Patnaik 
„ Harekruslma Mahatab 
Hurendranath Das 
Kailas Chandra Mahan ty 
Pandit Godavaria Misra 
„ Lingraj Mara 
Shri Chintamani Miara 
„ Hurendranath Dwibedt 
,, Jaganath Mrara 
„ Radhakrushna Biswaaroy 
„ Sadasib l'ri|«thi 
„ Jaganath Das 
„ }*rahlad Roy I/ath. M.LJL. 

,, Biswanath lias 

Vidarhha— 6 

Hoii'blc Shri nrijlal liiyaiii 
Bhri Laxininiwnsii flaneriwal Jnhaiigiidnr 
Nnrapn Balnji Palil, m.i. a. 
BliAHknrrao Jagiiwanrao Deshmukb 
Dr. M. N. Paraenis 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha — 19th. January to 21tt. January 1940 

A meeting of tlic Working Committee was held at Wardha from January PJ 
to 21, lOlri. Shri Jiajtmlra Praaad presided, 'llic Members present were Maulnun 
Abnl Knlnm Aand, Shiia Jnwnhnrlal Nchni. Valiahhhhai Patel. Paltnhtii 
Sitarnmayya, Bhulahhni Depai, Bidlioii Chandra Roy. Shaiikerrao Doo, Profulln 
Chandra uRosb, llarckrushna Mahatab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Turkish Relief Fund 

Resolved that the aetion of the Prcsiilent granting Rs. 1,000 towards tlic 
Turkish Karthfiuakc Fund be confirmed and the monery be aaiictioucd and the 
the Treasurer be instructed to pay the amount. 

Authority to tho Trooauror to Appoint Atlomoya 

"Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajait the Treasurer of the Congress is hcieliy 
expressly empowered: 

(1) From lime to time to appoint remove and re-appoint an aitornry or 
atloriic)a to act either {ointly or severally and to confer on such attorney or 
attorneys all or some of the powers and authorilirs of Hetb Jsmnslal Baja) as sm h 
Treasurer, provided however that atich delegation will not absolve the 'J'reusnicr 
from any personal reaiionaibtUiy to the Working Committee. 
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a RfliolT^ fartlMr that Setti Baja] as snch Treanirar it beriAv 

y anthoiited to oonftr on such attorney or attorneys expressly all or any of 
the following powers : 

(a) To open, oonttnue and operate upon any banking arcoiiiit with any Bank, 
peisoiK firm or company and to close suen account whether such ac«H>unt bo already 
opened or may be hereafter opened and to draw and sign chcqncs upon and othei> 
wise operate upon such account. 

(j) To endorse, tesnsfer, negotiate any cheques, bills of Exchange, Hiindies, 
and other negotiable inatrumenis and seeuriiies. 

(e) To receive sums of money and securities on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
(the Wovking Committee and the Congress) and to give efiectual receipt and dis- 
ohargea for the same.** 

Following resolutions were passed 

Assembly Bye«Bleelioa, Punjab 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Punjab P. C. C. regarding the nomination of the candidate for the Punjab Provin* 
oial Aaaembly in the West Multan Rural constituency, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittae, it is within the comi)ctcnce of the IHidiameiitary Hiib Cuinmittce to make 
the final nomination for election to the legislatures. The Working Committee of 
a proviuoe is not Justified in threatening resignation because its recominetidaiioo is 
not accepted by the Parliamentary Sub^Coinmittee. 

mkal 

Oenmdeved the representation of Bhri Kabdkrishna Clioiidhry and the explana- 
tion of Bhvi NHkanth Das and (lodavaris Mhira regarding the ‘)>rOfrcedinga of the 
meeting of the Utkal P. C. C. held on lieoember 1*2, 11H9. 

In the opinion o! the Committee the rulings of the Chairman were not eorreet 
and the lesolutten expressing want of confidence hn the executive should have been 
pernuttad to be moved tor the coiisideratioa of the meeting ; but in view of the 
fact that the new elections are taking place, it it unnct'essary to take further ateps 
in this regardL The W^^orfcing Committee approved of the action of the President in 
entrusting the cotiduct of the elections in the proviuoe to 3hxii Qopabandbu 
Choudhry and Harihar Aeharj irith full powem. 


The Working Committee have considered the resolutioii of (he R. P. C. C. 
recommending the postfxmement of Congress elections in Bengal. The decision 
to hold the Congress elections in the country was arrived at after much considera- 
tion at a previous meeting of the Committee. The Working Committee find no 
change in the political situation of the country since the previout meeting of the 
Committee to iustify post|onement of Congress elections. The dedsiou of the 
B. P. C. C. has been taken st s time when all preparations were completed in all 
the other Provinces to bold the Congress elct-tioiis. The Working Committee, 
therefore, do not consider it desirable to twt|x>ue the Congress elections in Bengal 
alone and direct the ad hoe committee to push through the electiona as quidkly 
as possible. 

The Working Committee considered the request of the B. P. C. C. for 
permission to launch Civil Uisobedieoce in the Province tt normal working of 
Uongreas organiaations is said to have become im|iOBsible. The Committee resolved 
that the Congress Committees in the Provinta should carry out all their normal 
activities at any cost. If they are prevented from carrying tliem out in Bengal 
by the Government under the Ordinance or the Oefenceof India Act the B. I*. C. C. 
is free to take any steps it amsiders necessary to meet the situation there. It 
should be clearly understom, however, that any stC2>B taken by the B. P. C. i\ is 
in vindication of the ordinary civil right ot the organisation to function, and for 
that limited purpose only, and should not be regarded as a part of the genetai 
movement of Civil Disobedience for the attainment of the Cringicss goal. 

The Working Committee have published their resolutions on Urn general 
question of civil diMbedience in the country from time to time and there is nothing 
particular at this time to add to those resolntions. 

The other resolutions regarding amendment of the Independence Pledge and 
action to be taken on the 26th January, 1940 did not call for a separate treatment. 
The first point was covered by the President’s statement to the press, which be 
made under authority of the Working Committee and the aeoood point did not 
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artiM M the Government of Bengal had withdrawn bans on the ptooeedingg 
of 26lh January. 

The resolution asking for a revision of the Working Committee’s resolotion 
apiKHiiting the ad hoc committee is dealt with separately. 

'Die Bengal Provincial Congress Committee bad reqnested the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution by which they had apminted the Bengal 
ad hoc Committee to conduct the Congress elections in Bengal. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had deputed Sbri Barat Chandra Bose to argue 
its ease before the Working Committee. Sbri Barat Chandra Bose pleaded the 
case of tlie Bengal Provincial Congress Committee before the Working Committee 
at great length. The Working Committee gave the following decision : 

The \Vorkiog Cominiliec heard Sj. Baratcbandra Bose at great length on the 
20th and 2lBt Janiiai 7 . 1910 at Wardha regarding the resolutions of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, dated the Gth January 1940, asking the Workinj; 
Committee to reconsider their resoluiion, dated the 18th to 22jid December, 193^ 
apt)ointiDg aii ad hoc lominritee for conducting congress elections in Bengal and 
Bunscquently on the 22iid .laiiuary 1940. Bj. Baratcliandra Bose gave a note, 
summarising his arguments. After giving full consideration to Sj. Saratchandra 
Busu’s arguments, the Working Conimiiteo regret their inability to alter their 
decision. The resolution of the Working Committee was arrived at after long 
and ansioiis ooiiHhlcnition and was necessitated by a scries of acts and omissions 
on the part of the lleiipil Provin.rial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
in defiance of the fosdtitions and )>olicy of tlie Working Committee and the All 
India ('ongress Conitnitt«o. It mtiy he noted that there has been no change in 
that attitude of the li. P. C. C. and its Executive ConiU'il; When the Working 
Cummiitec appointed ti:c ad Ixu* committee, the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
mot on the Deceinhci, \VfX) and passed a resolution, the oi^erative portion of 
wliii'h was a definite retusal to accejit the Working Committee’s decision, and ran 
as follows : ^ihe Council thoreforo regrets its inability to accept this decision of 
the Congress Working Committee, leganllng ad hue committee atm it resolves to 
continue functioning in nc<*ordmu‘e with the Constitution of the Indian. National 
Congress and the B. P. C. C.” This was followed up by a circular issued by the 
B. P. C. C. to all Congress CommUtees in the Province of Bengal and »Surma 
Valley whirli after rciMting the resolutioo of the Executive Council said : ‘^All 
Congress Coiii>initW( s are therefore requested tp send all suggestions regarding 

dt'linii Cation, etc., m B* P. C, C. Office which is legally the competent b<^y to 

deal in the matter. Ihey are also directed not to co-operate with the ad hoc 

committee in all these madeiV*. The B. P. C. met on 6th January, 1940, and 

passed a pesolution critivising nt length the resolution of the Working Committee 
recording its. protest against it atid asking it to reconsider the resolution. The 

B. P. C. C. took no notue of the resolution of the Executive Council refnsing to 
accept the decision of the Working Committee and the circular issued by the 
Becretory asking all cofluiiittees within, the Province to disobey it and not to 
co^o)>crate with the ad hoc committee. On the other band the same resolution 
which asked for a review of the Working Committee’s decision also contained a 
paragmidk wliu*b **rcit*crntes its full confidence in the present Executive Council 
ami the President, Bcorctary and Office-bearers of the Committee and reemests them 
to deal with the situation as H 811808 .** The action of the Executive Council in 
passing the resolution above mentioned and the circular issued by the B. P. 

C. C to all Congress Committees of the Province are a clear defiance of 
the rcBoliiilon of the Working Committe and the B. P. C. C. has by its own 
resolution cndoFs^^l the action of the Executive Council and its office bearers, who 
were resiu^nsible for the resolution and the circular. 

The Working Cominictce consider the most recent actions of the B. P. C. C. 
and its Ex<x*utivc as Ix'ing quite in keeping with the attitude they have adopted 
dnriug the last several months and which bad forced the hands oi the Working 
Committee to aj){>oii)t the ad hoc Committee. 

Tiib Working Committee in their resolution had expressly stated that they did 
not like to take drastic step in spite of sufficient provocation in view of imi^nding 
elections, but had coutontki themselves with appointing the ad hoc committee to 
ensure fair and impartial eicetions^ The need for such dectioos remains and the 
Working Committee are unable to alter their decision. 

Kcgardina the points raised by Bj. Saratchandra Bose, it may be stated Uiat 
the Working Committee did not liu to repeat in their resdutions of 18th to 22nd 
Decembot, 1939 all that had happenea before and simply referred to the 
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nrenoof rcBolutiont which htd dctlt with the Bitimtion m it hid 
oereloped in Bencid durini; previous months and onlv mentioned eome gUaiiiK 
Uct%. Regarding the point of disobedience of 8pc«*ifio instructiont, it may M 
mentioned that Election Tribunal passed certain interim orders to the efTeet that 
S). Baradindu Cbakravarti should function as tlie Secretary of the Rajahalii 11. C. 0. 
pending final disposal of the dispute liefnrc it on the 20th September. On the 
doth September the Sa^retary of the li T. C. C. issued a notice through the 

press countermanding the order of the Tribunal and saying that S}. Pravaschandra 
jAhiri should function as Secretary and this a)>;>cnrcd in the paj^cro of October 
], r.'OR The matter came up bctorc the President, who after receiving an explana- 
tion from the Secretary held on the lith October that the ad interim order of the 
Tribunal ahonld be given cirect to and that Sj. Baradindu Chakra varty ahoiild 
function as Secretary. This was communieate«l to the R. 1*. C. C. and Hj. 
Baradindu Cbakravarti and Pravaachandra Lahiii. The 11. P. C. C. and 

Sj. Pravas Chandra Laliiri took no notice of this order for more than 11 

months and when the llcngal affairs came up for review liefore the 

Working Committee on 18th to 23rd November, the Committee gave spociAr inatriic- 
lions that the order of the Secretary ahonld be withdrawn niid the withdrawal 
published in the press. It appears from what Si. Saratchandra Rose stated before 
tlie Committee that after the rcsoiiition of the Working Committee the Set^tretary of 
the D. P. C. C. asked Sj. Pravaschandra l^hiri to hand over charge to 8|. Saradiiidii 
Chakravarti, that Sj. Pravaschatidra Lahiri wrote to the B. P. C. C. tiiat be had 
asked Sj. Radharaiiioii Bhattacharya to hand over charge and some further 
correspondence passed to a similar effect. Sj. Uadharamoii wrolu to the A. I. C. C. 
Oilice at Allababad on lith Deccmlicr informing the Secretary that he had been 
ordered to hand over charge but this letter wtui not rcceivctl till the Sccrctaty had 
left for the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha and was not oefore 
him or the Working Committee w!icn the resolution of the Working Committoe 
was passed. It is admitted, however, that the other s)>cciflc instruction of the 
Committee that the withdrawal should be piiblisbcd in the press waa 
not carried out nor was the Tribunal at any stage informed of the feet 
that the eonntermaiiding oixlcr had been withdrawn by the Hcurciary of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. It it sought to caplaiii Uint this was an 
omisaioii or au oversight. The Secretary had thoiiulit it nci'cssAry to iosiic a 

press statement couiitcrmandiiig the Tribujittls ordor immciiitiicly after it had 
(ircn passed but neither he nor the President of the B. P. C. C. nor the 

Fxeriitive Council consUlerctl it necessary to give cfftM’t to the order of the 
I’icsidciil of the A. 1. 0. C. from 12th CH;ttHlcr to Jst J>aTntt)cr, JU.lt) and 
when the Working Committee gave direciion to withdraw and to 

publish the withdrawal, the Secretary failed to carry out the second instruction. 
Coming ns it did on the Uy\i of tdl that luid hapis'iicd during the pravioiis 
mouths, tlie Working Comniiltcc pm^icil llieir resolution on tlie Ibih to 22iid 
December and the fact that in rcs)-e- t of one point their information waa le^t 
complete dons not fitrriish sutli«’iciit ground for altering their decision. Bj. 
Barat Chandra Bose has referred to ccriiiin other matters which^ ore not 
germane to the question at issue and it is iitiiieccssary to^ deal with them 
here. Bj. Barat Clmiidra Bose has argued that while the Working Committee 
arc eomiietcnt to supersede a I'rovincial Comiuitlee, it is not 0|»eii to them to 
pass an order taking away and cntrtisiiiig to an ad hoc coinniittee one or 
Borac of their liirK’tions. if it is Of'en to them to take away all the powera 
of a provincial committee, it is or»en to tlum to take away one ot them. 

In tiicse circumstances, foe Working Committee arc unable to alter 

their previous decision. The sd hoc committee will conduct the elections. 
It ia hoped that all congress coinroitiees including the P. C. C. and its 
Ezeentive Coiiueil will co-operate with the ad hue committee and thus ensure 
impartial and fair elections which is the intention briiind the resolaiion of 
the Working Committee. 

General Secretary'* Circular* 

Tht FaUowina eireiUart vert i»$iud bu Sj. J. B. Keifalani, OtHtrat Stentam 
oj the Congress to alt Provincial CoAgrr«s CoiHtr.ttlece from ttme to liiw:— 

ladapeadaaca Day 

Hie President bat teoed nn appeal in connection wtch the eelebiattea of 
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tilt Independonee Diy. Too noit luiTe leen it in fhe pnpem. I am M^ng 
yon herewith a copy. ... 

He hae alio iMued yesterday some inetmctione about the observance of 
the Day* These instructions must be adhered to both by Congress Committees 
and Congressmen. In such a matter as pledge taking, no pressure should be 
bronght on individuals. Everybody shonld be free. No effort should be made 
to organise* strilms. This is tn accordance with the traditions of the Indepen- 
dence *day. It has never been a day of hartals and strikes. The programme 
shonld tiikerefore be so arranged as world make hartals and strikes unnecessary. 
Nothing should be done to mar the solcmniry of the occasion. Any compulsion 
will be ont of place. It is also necessary that on such a sacred occasion there 
shonld be utmost good-will and concord between the difftrent section of the Indian 
population. I would request you to get the Tresident's Appeal and his iiistr actions 
immediately translated in the provincial language and distribute the two 
doonments woadcftst so that every congressman may know their contents. 

Tbs PrtBideni'B Appeal 


The Independence Day is drawing near. It is on this Day every year 
since 1930 that we have renewed our pledge before our nation and the world 
that we shall not rest till we have achieved Com))lete Independence and cast 
off the chains of foreign domination tlmt bind us body and soul. To-dsy xre 

arc paasing through critical times. Nations are at war with each other. Every 

nation that is weak and divided has to share the respoiisibiiity of death and 
ruin that threaten the world. The slave must shave with the slave-owner the 
responaibility and odium of slavery. It is the weak that create imixcrialism. 
Let this day, therefore, be a day of stock taking. I^et us search our hearts if 
we have not by our individual nnd national conduct prolonged our agony. 

Let us ask oitrsmves if wc have been true to our high ideals, noble purpose 
and the pure means which we have kept before ourselves to achieve our aim. 
\jsX each one ask himself, have I taken away every tinge of communalism 
from ny life ? Have 1 ooiiBidcrcd persons of other faiths and other views as 
my blood Mothers ? Have I as a Hindu done my little bit to wipe oft the 
blot ^ untouchability ? Have 1 alloxved my individual ambition to stand in 
the way of the advancement of members of weaker communitses ? Have I 

been trae to the masses T Have 1 lightened their burdens 1 Have I in my 
daily Teqoiremciits and purchases remerabcrefl the starving millions distributed 
throngh the aaven lacs of villages ? Have I i>y my ixersonal asample given them 
an idea of what they could do to help themselves ? 

If in this heart search we find that we have neglected these duties or 
performed ^em perfunctorily let ns, with humanity as bur witness, this day— 
the day ef our Ifidepeodeni^e— resolve that never more shall these dudes be 
negleedd or perfuactorily performed. 

ne world is in the fhroes of a dcstnictive war that ilireatens the very 
foiinilation of civilization. If the war is carried on by all parties with tainted 
motivee we may despair of any humane and eqnimle world order. What 
we do in the crisis is therefore not only of imimrtance to ourselves but to the 
world. If by our non-x^iolent means we can put an end to our internal strife 
and attain freedom, we will have proved to a doubling world that it can yet be 
saved without dm aid of death-dealing instruments of war. We can do this 
only if we are true to our idenls and true to the leader who has placed this 
great weapon of non-x’iolence iii mir hands. It is the weatmn whkn even in 
weakness^ and defeat saves an individual and n nation their aelf-vespect. I>ct 
ns stick fast therefore to the anchor of non-violence. Let our non-violence be 
not of the weak but of the strong, fortified with the moral justice of otir 
cause. In that spirit of faith and humility let us take the Independence 
Pledge this year. 

The Presidenfe Instructicna 


The Working Committee at its last meeting passed a resolution calling 
iifion the country to observe the Independence J>ay with enthusiasm and due 
solemnity. It prescribed a pledge to be taken on ilie Jiide|'»endcnce Day. Sini'e 
then objections have been raued regarding portions of the pledge relating to 
amnning and constructive programme. To meet these objections to the ple<fgc 
of Inaepehdence I desire to make it clear that no one is under any obligation 
to take the ^edge as a whole or any part of it, and only those who are 
pxeptied to accept it shonld take it. The following procedure may, therefor^ 
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be ailepted et meetiim oooTened on the 26th Jenuery, The Chjdrmeii ol the 
BieeSeg •honld expuin the pledge lullj lo that the entire audience may 
nndentand iL It may then be read out by the Chairman paragraph by para- 
giaiih and the audience ehould repeat it Anv one not accepting any part of the 
pledge n^ not repeat Uie portion not acceptable to him. 

While it is hoped that largest numoera in the country will participate in 
the meetinge of the 26th Jaanuary, it ahoiild be clearly understood that no 
pnesnm ahoold be pat on any one to join in the functions against his free will 
and diere shonld be no strikes anywhere in this connection. 

Indepnidence Day CeiebratioM$ 

Janoaiy 26th was (^served as every year as the Independence Day. 

This year’s odebralions had a special signiAcance. To the usual independence 

pledge was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out 

preparatory to the struggle ahead. Some of the Socialists had objected to the 
pragramiM beinff made a part of the pledge. They thought by pledging 
themselves to yiy the eharkha regularly tliev were accenting the whole of 

Gandhiji’e philoeophy behind the eharkha ana cottage industry. They however 
waved their objection. But some members of the new Forward Bloc persisted in 
their oppodtion. In Calcotta, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee organised 
one mestiBC in which the part dealing with the eharkha was eliminated. In 
lAicknow, the leader of the Forward Bloc himself organised a separate meeting. 
Throoi^iottt the country however the ofiicial pledge was taken. The Working Com- 
mittee had allowed all those who had any conscientious objection to pledge ihem- 
adves to ply the eharkha regularly, to refrain from repealing that part of the pledge. 

The day. this year, was celebrated with special rntliusiasm. It began with 
Probbat Pheries followed by Aag hoisting and Aag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge proeeasions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that tlie pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference on 
the pari of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual members 
of all oommunitiea and classes participated in the celebrations. Our Muslim coun- 
trymen were as conapicuoua by their presence as in other years in spite of the 
Leegne Pieeident to boycott the day. 

In London meetings wers held to celebrate the dny. At the meetings con- 
vened by the Indian* National Committee, Indian f^wnraj J.fa^>iic and Indian licaguc, 
epeechea were made explaining the implications of the Pay, 'Mic A. I. C, C. OAico 
received cablegram from New York which says : "Krsolvrd at a public meeting 
that we Join the Indei^eodence Day celebration for the imnuMliate freedom for 
liidia.” eimilar ceblegimms have come from other parts of the world where 
Indians reside. 


Fresidentlal Election 

As announced in the Press two names of Msulsna Abul Kslsm Axed and Sbri 
M. N. Roy have been proposed for the Presidentship of the ensuing seesion of the 
Indian National Oongreaa to he held at Ramgrah (lk*har). The constitution allows 
ten days for a candidate to withdraw bis name if be so choc>ses and inform the 
Gcoenil Secretary. In case there is a withdrawal it will l>e duly noiiAed in tlie 
Press. If there is no such notification in the Press it must be presumed that both 
candidates propose to contest the Presidential election. The clcf’iion according to tlie 
time-table already published takes place on February l.^tb. On that day *'cacb 
delate in a province shall lie entitled to record his vole in favour of one of the 
candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress at a place to be Axed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee” Art. (XV). It must be clearly undeistood that the 
delegatee have to meet in one place. 

Thia it the more necessary as on that very day. namely February Ifiib. the 
ddegatea in each province have to elct't one-eighib of the number unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution, as memlMfni of the All-India Congress Committee 
by the system of pro|>ortional rcpreseiitatton by sin;;le transfcrimle vote. After 
dividing the total number of delegates in each province by eight if there is a re- 
mainder of more than 4 an additional member to the All-India Congress Committee 
may be elected. If the remainder is less than 4, it must not be counted. 

Each province irreapeetive of the number of its delegates is entitled to elect at 
lesst 5 mem b er s to the All-India Congress Committee exc'Cpt Delhi which it entitled 
lo 4 members only (Art XII a). 
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As soon w the Presidentli^ deeUon is over the resalt with the snmber of 
secured by esch csndidste diust be wired to the AlloJodts Ooogress ConiButtes 
^/|D06» 

As soon ss the election of the All India Congress Committee memben is 
orer the names of the members elected with their permanent address must be sent 
to this office. 

The Provincial Congress Committee offices have also to supply ns with the 
list of names with the addresses of the delegates elected in each province. A copy 
of the list must be supplied to the Secretary, the Reception Committee, 53rd session 
of the Congress at Ramgarh (Behar). 

Results et the Bleetien 

Manlana Abul Kalara Azad and Sbrt M. N. Roy’s names were proposed for 
the presidentship of 5:ird session of the Congress to be held at Ramgarh (Bihar) 
in March 1940. The voting by the delegates took place in all provinces on Feoruary 
15, 1940. The All-India Congress Committee Office received wires from all pro- 
vinces communicating the results of the voting. There could be no elections in 
Bengal and Delhi as the delegates’ elections were not. over there. Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad was declared elected aa President by lB6i votes against Bhri M. N. 
Roy who polled 183 votes. The votes polled by the candidates in each province are 
given below 

Votes secured 


Names of province 


M. Azad 

M. N. Roy 

(1)— Ajmere 

... 

3 

... 

(2)-*Andhra 


173 

15 

(3) — Assam 

(4) — -Bengal 


45 

3 

(5)~Bihnr 


2.39 

i9 

—Bombay 


19 

1 

-Delhi 


... 

••• 

, , 1 — Qujrat 


Ill 

1 

(9)— Kariiatak 


92 

19 

(10>-Kerala 


86 

1 

(Il)--Mahak 08 hal 


97 

1 

(12)— Maharashtra 


127 

17 

(13) — Nagpur 

(14) -N. W. F. P. 


21 

4 

... 

48 

2 

G5)— Punjab 
(Iffi— Sind 


188 

20 

23 

2 

(17)— Tamilnadu 


178 

9 

hSHU. P. 


2?2 

49 

(19)— Utkal 

... 

119 

4 

(20)— Vidarbha 

... 

26 

5 


ToUl 

1864 

183 


Gandbl-Vieeroy Interview 


In response to an invitation from the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi had an inters 
view with mm on February 5. 1940 on the present j^litical situatibn in the country. 
Ihe interview lusted for two hours and a half. The following communiqua which 
waa agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi waa issued : 

*Tn response to an invitation from His Excellency Mr. Gaadhi to-da^cameto 
■ee the Viceroy. A prulonginl niul very friendly disciieeion took place in which Che 
whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi made It clear at the ontset 
of the conversation that he had t.o mandate from the Congrete Working Gomasittes; 
that he was not empowered to commit in any way, and that he could wpnk on be- 
half of himself only. . 

Mis Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the piopoaala of His 
Maicst/’s Government. Ue eroi^hasised in the first place their eamcit desire that 
India should attain Dominon Status at the earliest possible moment, and to facili- 
tate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. He drew atten- 
tion to the complexity and difficulty of cenain of the ieanee that called for dispoml 
III that connection, in tiartieular, the issue of defence in a DomioM poaitkm. He 
made it clear tha His Majesty’s Goveriinient were only too ica4[ to e»Mi^e the 
whole of the field in consultation with representatives of all paruea and intsRats 
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If the Crown pnrte with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole cl India, 
Datnrally the Princes have to^ and It should be their pride to look up to the 
ancoessor of the Crown, namely, the people of India for the preservation of their 
status. I hope this will not he considered to be a tall claim made by me on 
bdialf not of the Conuress, not of any sinnle party, bat of the nnrepresent^ 
dumb millions. No claim made on their behalf can be considered too taU. I am 
mysdf an insignificant being. But I am supposed to have some hold over these 
dumb millions. 1 know that in every fibre of my being I am idio one of them. 
Without them I am nothing. I do not even want to exist. I want on. their 
behalf an honourable settlement with Britain without even a nonviolent fight. 
My dIetionaiT has no such expression as violent fight. Yesterday 1 put this ^w 
before His Excrilency in as courteous and friendly language as I was capable of 
using. We approached the discussion as personal friends each believing iii the 
other’s sincerity. We understood each other and both recognised that ttim stHl 
existed a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Government at 
explained by him and the position taken by the Congress which I put forward 
thou^ not as an accredited representative of the Congreas but eertarniy as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. We parted as friends. I have no 
disappointment in me that the negotiations have faiiedf. That failore I am goiag to 
use, as I am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success. But if that 
success does not come in tlie near future I can only say Heaven help India, Britam 
and tho world. The present war roust not be decided by a clash of arms but mnst 
be decided by the moral atrength that each party can show. H Britain cannot 
recognise India’s legitimate claims, what will it bo but Britain’s moral 
bankruptcy ? 

Presldent’a eorreapnndenee with Shrl Sarat Chandra Bose 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and 
Bhri Sarat Chandra Bose regarding Bengal 

of telegram received from Sj, Sarat Bone on January 30^ 1940 
Working Committee decision confirming Ad Hoc Committee published to-day 
moat unfair unjust. Have proved to demonstration that Working Coromittce bad 
not shred of a case or constitutional authority to such api>ointmeni. Talk of 
partial and unfair elections comes with ill-grace after appointment Ad Hoc 
Committee that coiisisting solely rcprcsetitativcs minority parties and after fiiidtngH 
of your own violence enquiry committee which you never ]>lnccd before Mahntmaji 
or Working Oommitlce. Kc<iucHt you to submit (locision soon referendum llcngal 
Congressmen and tour llcngnl with your Bengal colleagues. Address public 
meetings justify decision 1 bearing all cxi>cuscb. Kindly wire acceptance request. 

Copy of the telegram sent by Jiujendra Balm in reply to ahm'e on Jan» 30 
Your tclcgrain. Wc must agree to diflVr. Constitution does not provide for 
appeal against Working Committee to referendum or public meetings suggested by 
you bwt you may appeal A. I, 0. C, if you like. 

Copy of the telegram receded from Sj, Sarat Bose on January 3J, 1940 
Your yesterday’s telegram. Constitution docs not ]>rovide for appointment 
Ad Hoc Committee l)ut you and Working Committee did not hesitate ride rough- 
shod over constilutiou. Ultimate authority all eousiitntiou written or unwritten 
is general electorate but you are taking lawyers dcfeiiec of appeal to A. I. C. C. 
which has packed majority conimiticc to support your decision irre8]>^'tive merit. 
As public man ])ieAcc np|K:al general electorate if you think your deiusioii right. 
In nominating now inciubers election tribininl understand you coiisulicil minority 
group B. P. C. C. and Ap|K)intcd two iioiuiiices of their. But did not ask suggestion 
majority group. 4Ciii<IIy wire if prepared to change at least one name. 

Copy of Telegram ttent by Hajendra Bahu in reply to above on 31st, Jan ; — 
Working Committee holds itself competent ap|H>int Ad Hoc Committee within 
constitution. Your rctleeliou on A. I. O. C. as a packed body wholly unjustified 
and unworthy and extremely iiisulliug to the CongTcsB organisation in oilier 
provinces. Working Committee derives its authority from Congress as whole and 
not from any particular province hence constitution understandably )>ermit8 do 
appeal against it to members of particular province. Chairman of tribunal your 
nominee Bircndra Kumar l)ey my own nominee known to me for thirty-five years 
Bhupendra Bose suggested by other two nieiubcrs of iribnnal. Your assumption 
unfounded hence no change necessary. 

Copy of the telegram received Jrom Shri Sarat Chandra Bote on the Jet* Feh 
Your tdegram. Working OommiUee may claim competence appoint Ad Hoc 
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OMmiitoe Imt eonstitntion no-wbere gim them right Morning tsiegnun oUtee m 
it feet that A. I. 0. C. hat iweked majority to regiater Oongreat eueaUfOt deoialon. 
Did not ute wordt packed body cannot understand whm Intnlt unworthinett 
unjnttifiabUity come in. Will you agree referendnm Indian Oongrettmen. Sug- 
gested tribunal chidrmans name daring dttcutsion bnt not my nominee two otM 
members wellknown close frinds associates Binoyendra Palit representatlre minority 
group Secretary Ad Hoc Committee therefore suggested one representatife 
majority gioop. 

The following i» the text ef Rajendra Bahvfe letter in reply ^ daM let, Feb 

I received your telegram of yesterday's date. 1 am eurprieed that yon are 
unable to see the insult to the members of the A. I. C. 0. in calling them a 
lacked body of majority. Does it not strike you that a packed majority means 

that those who do not hapi^en to agree with you have not been fairly and honeatly 
elected and do not honestly vote and the minority who hapten to a)$ree with you 
alone yoneen the distinction of having been returned fairly and of voting honeatly T 
By saying that you have only stated a fact by saying that in the A. I. 0. 0. 
there is a packed majority, you have made the insult only more pointed. The 
assertion is wliolly unjiistifiea and unworthy. I cannot imagine a greater ineiiU 
to the members concerned and to the electorate, which returned them. Publio 

work becomes impossible if we begin to dub everyone, who has the misfortune 
to differ from us as dishonest, as you seem to dub the majority of members of 

ilic A. I. C. C. However, I do not wish to pursue this matter any further. At 

1 wired to you the Working Committee differ with you on the question of 
constitutional rights of the Working Committee to appoint an Ad Hoe Committee. 

1 am unable to understand what yon mean by 'Referendum of Indian 
Cougressmen*. Delegates of the Congress are elected by all the Congressmen of 
file country and it is these delegates who elect the members of the A. I. C. C. 
1 have never heard of a di!P|)iite involving the question of constitutional powers 
of a superior body vU-a*vis an inferior body and action taken by the former amnet 
the latter being settled by a referendum, will you please make the position elear t 

As regards your allegations against the two members of the Tribunal, 1 am 
referring the matter to the Chairman of the Tribunal. 

From 0 telegraphic summary of the resolutions sdopted by the Executive 
Council of the Bengal P. C. C. on the iiOth ultimo, it appears that they have 
decided once again to defy the authority of the Working Committee. I am awaiting 
full text of the resolutions. If the full text bears out the correctness of the 
summary, then probably no further question will arise. Bo far as 1 can judges the 
Working Committee will not be prepared to enter into any further discussions in 
the matter in face of these repeated dchanceB of its authority. 

(1) Gandhi Ji on the Present Sltution 

The following articles by Mahatma Oandhi under the Caption oj "The 
Ciiarkka" appeared in a issue of the **JIarijah** on the 9th, January 1940 

I congratulate the Socialists, the Royists nnd others who have spoken out 
tbeir minds on spinning. The situation that faces the country is most eerions. 
If civil resistonce is declared in right earnest, there should be no suspension unlsss 
there is a proper settlement. It, therefore, follows that if the fight is to be non- 
violent the non-violence must be unadulterated. 1 roust not weaken iu my etatement 
of the requirements. If 1 hesitate, 1 would betray the national cause. I dare 
not lead an army that does not answer the qualification which 1 regard as 
essential for succeBS. 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will lead to disaster. 
The critics should realise that I have not imposed myself on the Congress. .1 am 
no dictator, though I have been given that nickname ^ unkind friends. I have 
no sanction for imposing my will on any person. Therefor^ I call myself truly 
a servant of the people. Ine public should know that 1 have not even been 
formally appoints 'Vancralissimo.” Not that the Working Committee would not 
give me the formal appointment. Gut I suggeeted and the members agreed that 
there was no neceseity for it. Thus, if ever there can bo a bond of unmtxed love 
and confidence between a general and bio men, this is such a one. There is notUng 
to prevent the Congress from ignoring me and passing any rsablutiim It likes. 
There is nothing, so far as I am concerned, to prevent any peieon or aafy piofinea 
or (Uetrict from deefaring Civil Disobedience at his or its own risk. Tbsj will he 
guilty of indiscipline toward tha Congreas. But I can do nothing in sqgsid 
to sneh insuboidinataon. 
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Hanoe it dioald be unnecessary for me to ari^ne out the case for apinnin^. 
It dioald be enouith that it is the rc<uitremcnt that c. cry Batyaurahi baa to fulfil. 

Bat I must oontinae to ar^rue till I convert opponents or I own defeat For 
my mission ia to convert every Indian whether he is a Hindu, Muslim or any 
other, even Englishmen and fiintlly the a’orld. to non-violence for re^ulatint^ miitnal 
relations whether polhical, eco:io:nic, soctai or religious. If 1 am accused of 
betDR too ambitious. 1 should plead guiltv. If I am told that my dream can never 

materiaiiso, I would answer *that is possible,* and go my way. 1 am a seasoned 

soldier of non-violence, and I have evidence enough to sustain my faith. Whether, 
therefore^ I -have one comrade or more or none, I must continue my experiment. 

The first thing 1 would like co-workers to realise is that 1 have no hate 

in me for a single Englisiimao. 1 am not iutcrcstctl in driving him out of India. I 

am interested in converting him into a servant of India, instead of his being and 
believing himself to be a ruler or a member of the ruling race. I feel towards him 
precisely as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. Therefore 
those who do not share thU elementary quality with me, cannot become 
oo^Satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room type. No one has 

r inted their imperialism in more lurid coIoui*8 than i>erhaps I have. But then 
have done likewise in my domestic as also political circle. The love of my con- 
ception, if it is as soft as a rose i^tal, can also be harder than flint. My wife has 
had to experience the hard varietv. My eldest son is experiencing it even now. 

1 haa thought I had gained Subhas Babu for all time as a son. I had the 
pain of wholly assofuating myself with the ban pronounced on him. Time was 
when Dr. Kharo and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for them. 
Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway, I was party to the 
diseiplinary measures taken ogainat them. I maintain that I have acU'd towards 
them as I have acted towards those who are considered nearest and dearest to 


ma In all my dealings 'love haa dictated my actions. 

Even so have I acted towards Englishmen. Of course, they have called me 
all hioda of names when I have fought them. Their bitter criticism of me had as 
moeh ettoct on me as their praise. I say all this not to claim or expect any 
certifleate of merit. I want to show that because I have said hard things about 
British rule and methods, ill-will imainst Englishmen must not be imputed to roe. 
Thoce, thex^ore, who are filled with ill-will against them will find me a misfit ia 
the end. 

I am enunciating no new idea here. They are to be found in ‘‘Indian Home 
Rule** (Hind Bwaraj), which was written in 1008 when the technique of Batysgruha 
was still in process of formation. The 'Charkha* had become part of this programme 
of love. As I was picturing life based on non-violence, I saw that it must be re- 
duo^ to the aimplest terms consistent with high thinking. Food and raiment will 
always remain the prime neoessities of life. Life itself becomes impossible if 
these two are not assured. For non-violent defence, therefore, society has to be ao 
coBStmeted that its members may be able as far as imssible to look after themselves 
in the face of an invasion from Without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen ia \the eaaiest thing in aoch circumstances, the ‘takli* or at most the spinning 
wbeid and the loom are the aimplest posMssions lor the manufacture of cloth. 
Booiety based on non-violence can only consist of groups settled iu villages in which 
Y^antary co-op#ation is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A 
sodety which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence will either 

a pieoerious life or create oig citiea and miwine for defence purposes. It is 
nor nnTeiinnihln to {wetame from the state of Europe that its oiUes, its moaster 
toctoiies and huge armaments are ao intimately inter-related that the one -cannot 
exist withmit the other. The nearest approach to civUisation -baaed upon non-violence 
la tha efttwhile village repubilc of India. 1 admit that dt was very crude. 1 know 
that thoie was In it no nou-violenoa of my definition and eonoeptioo. But the 
germ waa thece. All 1 have said may be pure folly. It bdioves me as a faithful 
aervaal of the nation not to hide my folly. There is no doabt that we are on 
the eve of n big change. I hope it will be for the better, but, it may be also lor 
the woree. I mutt have the oourage to ahare with my co-worken my innermost 
thonghti even though I may risk the loac of their eo-opeiation. 

lb leeume the argument. It ia from that germ that I have developed Che 
leshnique of non-violenoe. If the bharka* can bmur the ample interpretation I 
have pat upon it it beoomce the meet eSbetive weapon in the anaonry of Balyegnha. 
The imk mmi from the whed binds the miUione ia op aa|makable cord. One 
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y«fd of the thread may be uaeleae, bot milliooa of onending threada apon by 
willing and knowing hands will make a oord strong enoogh to bear any atrain 
that may be put upon it. But between 19QB and 1914 the idm remained dormant 
llie whole acheme was conceived for India. Neverlheleaa the apirit of it was worked 
out even in South Africa. The life of the Satyagrahis there was reduced to aimjpleat 
terms. Whether barristera or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in life and ideiitifiM themselves with the 
poor. On my arrival in India I began ungle-handed to work lor revival of the 
'charkha*. In 1921, khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro* 
gramme of the Congress. The *eharkha* occupied the centre of the Congress Flag 
with its vital connection with non-violence. 1 am, therefore, to-day saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened people have passed by what I have said until 
they have been compelled to take action. 

I have great regard for all the comrades who have been writing against the 
*charkha’ ana its implications. They are rendering a service by guiding the country 
according to their lights. I do not want their mechanical assent to my require- 
ments. 1 should take it if it served the iialiotml purpose, but 1 know that it 
cannot 

I must here consider Sir Clumaninl Sctalvad’a letter to the **Timo8 of India.** 
We have had political differences praetically since my return to India in 1915. He ia 
an eminent lawyer. But that no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion 
on the economy of the *charkha* than on tlie use of iiitantry in modern warfare. I 
invite him to study the literature that has grown 'round it. 1 promise that he 
will revise his opinion on its potency. May I also remind him that I claim many 
mill-owners among my friends ? They know my views about mills. Th» know* 
too, that 1 have had a share in promoting the prosperity of our mills. Sir Ohitnan* 
lal should also know that I am guiding the )K)iicy of uie largest and moat power* 
ful labour union in all- India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and un- 
compromising. But it is wholly non-violent, and 1 make bold to aay that the 
mill-owners will be the first to give me that certificate. My connection with the 
mills is a happy and comjdHc illustration of non-violent resistance. I need not be 
reminded that they pamjier me because they know that my activity cannot tonsil 
them. 1 flatter myself with the Indief that they know better. Iliey know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills 1 had violent intentions alxmt them, my activity 
could cause so much trouble that they would be obliged to treat me aa an enemy 
and to summon the assistance of the law against me. 

Bat 1 like »Sir Ghimatilars challenge to the ex- Ministers. Let them speak. 

{%) Tke Disseutlents 

The following article under the above caption by AT. Oandhi appeared on 
the Idth, January 1940 : — 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain and Shri Sampurnanand have spoken in no uncertain 
terms against the addendum to the pledge to be taken on the 26th inatant. I have 
great regard for them. They are able and brave and have suffered for the country. 
I shoula count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the battle is to come and I am to lead 
it, I should not be able to do so with half-convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

i am not sixiiliug for a fight. 1 am trying to avoid it. Whatever may be 
tnie of the members <3 the Working Committee, I wholly endorse Bubhas Bmiu*s 
charge that 1 am eager to have a compromise with Britain if it can be had with 
honour. Indeed, Satyagraha demands it. Therefore, I am in no hurry. And yet 
if time came ana if 1 had no follower, I should be able to put up a ain^e- 
handed fight. 

But I have not lost faith ia Britain. I like that latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. 1 believe in his sincerity. There are undoubtedly anage in that 
speech. Many Ta have to be dotted, many t’s have to be crossed. Bnt it seems 
to contain germs of « settlement hooonrable to both nations. Those, therehm 
who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. Perhaps, mm m 
standpoint ol the dissentientB, this compromising natnre of mine is a diaqualift* 
cation. If it ia, the country ehould know it. ..... ^ 

Bhri Jaiprakash Narain has done w^ to clear his and the Sodaliat Pi^*a 
poaitUm. He saye of the constnietive programme. **We have never aewted it aa 
the only or even as an adequately effective weapon in our atrnggleL Our viewa 
regarding iheM matter! nave xeamiaed unchanged. Bather, they have heen 
•tnagthened by the Mpleaeiieaa <3 the nathmal l eiw erihip in the pr es en t eifads... 
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Let itndeiitft come oot of their lehoole amd eoll^gei on that day tod let worheit lay 
doim their tools.’* 

If the maiority of CooRreesmen entertalo the Tietre that Shri Jaiprahash 
propotxods on behalf of the .Soeialiet Party, I con never hope to lead aach an 
army to atioceaa. He hoa no faith either in the pro;sramme or in the present leader- 
ahip. 1 an^geat to him that he haa quite onconseioaHly diacrediterl the programme 
he would carry otit merely **be:?ause the nation’s Hi^^h Command desire it.” 
Imagine an army marohing to the battle without faith in the weapons to ^ be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an army cun only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cmnac. If I were in Sliri Jaiprakash’s nlace 
and if I felt able to tender discipline. I would advise my luirty remain indoors 
and Bilcnt. If £ could not, i wonld preach open revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an ineffective leadership. 

Again, lie would have the stmlciits come out of their colleges and schools and 
workmen lay down their to^ds. N iw this is a I*msoii in iudiscipMnc. If 1 had my 
way l-wo'.tlu invite every H!.u<lciit to remain in his or college iirilcfis he got 

leave or the IMiicipal <l»j dded to close the colh^ce or school in order to take part in 
the celebration. I should give similar advif^o to the workmen. 

8hri Jaiprakash complains that t!ic Working Committee has given no details 
about the work to be djtie on t)ic Indeiieadcncu Day. I thought that with the 
programme of fraternising and kiiadi there was no necvl lor detailed instruction. I 
stould espoit Congress Committees everywhere to arrange spinning demonstration, 
khadi hawking, and the like. I observe that some C>mmittof!S arc doing so. I 
had expected Congress Committees to mike prepamtious from the day the 
Working Committee rcsoliitioii was published. I shall measure the strength of the 
nation’s response not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales thronghuut the t^untiy. 

Finally, Hihri Jniprakaeh says: ‘‘We advanced for our mrt a new progrmme, 
that of labour and fieasaiit organisation, as the foundation ot a revolutionary mass 
movement.” I dread the language used. I have organised both, but not ficrhaps in 
the way 8hri Jaiprakash has in mind. The sentence demands further elucidation. 
If they are not organised on a strictly peaceful footing, they may damage non- 
violent action as they did daring the Rowbitt Act )Satya«^aha and later during the 
hartal in Homay over the Prince of Wale’s visit. 

Shri ^ampurnanand has raised a spiritual issue. He thinks that the original 
pledge should not have been tamficrcd with though, as he says, a:ul rightly, it was 
discoursive. 1 was its author. I wanted the people not merely to repeat the 
*mantra’ of Iiulcpcudeiice but to educate the (leople as to its why and wherefor. 
It was later amend&l when certain portions of the original had become meaning- 
less. I admit the sacrednoss of the 'mantra’ of Inde|icndcoce. That was given 
to us when the Lokaraanya first uttered : “Swaraj is ray birth-right.” It was 
caught by thousands and is gaining strength from day to day. It is now enshri- 
ned in the hearts of millions. 

I hold tliat the addendum this year was necessair. It adds to the sacredness of the 
original and tells the people how everyone can contribute to the realisation of national 
freedom. 1 feel, tlierctorc, that Shri Sampurnanand's objection really arises from his 
disbelief in the constructive programme. He says ; "If making it an integral 
part of the pledge means that we are definitely committing ourselves to a policy 
of village industries as op[>oBed to mass production, then 1 as a Socialist, cannot 
accept It.” Of coui-se. I cannot give the legal interpretation of the pledge. It can 
only be given by the Working Committee. But as the General responsible for 
declaring and condu^ng a non-violent war, I am bound to say that this mentality 
must interfere witn mass propaganda. A leader like Sampurnanandji can either 
throw himself whole-heartedly in the straggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion in the moss mind by being hali%arted in his exposition of the adden- 
dum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the nationad programme, it ahould 
have no place in the addendnm. If Aere is anything more effective, it ehould 
be pat before the nation. 

There need be ho hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impending. 
It is not neeessary lor aU to bs of one mind. But it le absolately neoeesary that 
those who have to be in charge have a living Udih in the programme they have 
to work otth No make-believe will answer ttie present requiremente. 

It has been euggeated to me by a Coogienman wiciahig great inflnenoe that 
as soon aa fi deslaxe eivB nstoCaiiee I woola find a staggering leaponae this time. 
The wholh Uboni woM and the fiteae in many parts of In^ will» he mmaxm 
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datfm • rimAtuMas ■trikk 1 MM kte Ikat if ttik btjf ad. I ihonld Im 
■N il Mnfwmiiid MMi sll nj plMf woiUid bt vpMb 

1 wnfeat thst 1 Em m> poddv plan in front of no. Lot at wy 
tkntGod will oend me the plan when he gi?ea the word aa he hae done before 
BOW. He hae been my vnfailing guide and baa enatained me tbrottabont mj 
atomy llfeu Thia, however, I know that no plaB that 1 * nay put bdoie the 
eonet^ will admit of mnegnlated and apoiadfe etrikea, becanie that mnet lead'lo 
violeBee and, therefore, aotomatie euepeaehm of the non-violent etraggle. It would 
amoont to my dbmieeal. I am am Che Soeia^ leaden and other diiaeatielita 
do not ezpeet me to embark on a atreggle whieh I know beforehand ia likely to 
end In diaaater.. I aak for lieutenaate and men who will aet aa one mind. 

Even if aomehow or other we aehieve noBdnal Independence, we cannol 
eonduot national affidre with any dgm of aueeem nnleaa we nave won the atmwgle 
in the manner, preaoribed by me. without real non*violeBoe there would be perieet 
anarehy. I hope 1 am not expeeted knowing to nndertake a fight that moat 
end ia anarchy and red min. 


The laiepenienee Day 

The foilnwing wnd&r ih§ above capHcn hy Oandhiji affHor^d am* ths 9UU 
January lOaiO : — 

Hiough queitiona regarding the lorthcoming Independence day Pledge ehonM 
be properly aodreeaed to the Congreaa Secretary and the Pireeident alone ean give 
nuthontative ana wen, they are continually being addreseed to me and aa I have 
underteken the doty of declaring civil reaiatance and leading the army ehould m 
atniggle bacome neeeaeary it beeomee incumbent on me to answer certain queationa 
before tlm26th Jannary. 

(1) Let it be remembered that if eivil resistance ia to be declared it will 
have to be more non-violent than ever before if only to show the warring nationa 
of tha eaath tliat a big people like that of India can fight non-violenily tot regain- 
ing their freedom. Therefore, 1 shall resolutely refuse to fight unless I have suffi- 
eient eonfidence that Congressmen will render implicit obenienoe. 

(27 There is os much valour in seU-denial at there it in rushing into the 
furnace provided that the motive is the same in either case. 

The Independence Day is an annual feature in the Congress programme 
and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrations mutt 
not be mistaken for a declaration of civil resistance. Neverthelest it would serve 
as aw index of the dlBcipiinc among Congressmen and those millions, who have 
hithnrto answered the Cmgress call. There should, on one band, be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have bad and on the other it should be 
of • character as pencefnl as to disarm all criticism and induce and enable women 
with babes, little childreo and aged people to join the demonstration. Buck waa 
the demonstration on the fith April, 1919, in Bombay, 

(4) Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect them 
individually to Sake the Pledan for it means their determination to win indepen- 
dence for ludiB through tmthinl and nourviolent means, symbolised in the 
constructive programme, in which eharka is Uie central activity. Other items are 
harmony among different communities and. eradication of iintooehability. These 
do not constitute a struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. If the 
struggle comes students will not strike. They will leave their schools or colleges 
for good. But students will not strike on the 29tb. it will be good if the autno- 
ritiea themsdves, aa th^ well might cloae their inatitutions and lead their staff 
mid atudents in mocesaioDS and other items of the programme. 

The Mune things apply to labour. Those, who wlUiout leave, absent themselves 
from work will io my opinion be guilty of ui£scipliiie snd render themselves unfit 
lor enlisting ss soldiers in the Satysgrmhs srmy. 

Non-violence is sll discipline wholly vdoittsry. It is clesr from the foregoing 
psrss thst those who do not believe in snd nse kbsddsr, esnnot take the Pledge. 

(5) Tha Fledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate atrikea and no-tax 
campaign. Bnt I most at once confess thst 1 have in my mind neither strihes 
noor BO-tax campaigns ss parts of the forthcoming struggle if It comes at sll. In 
my opinion the present atmosphere is not eonducive to non-violent strikes and 
Boo-vtolent no-tsx campaigns on an extensive scale. 

I expect the wbme weight of the Congress organisations to be devoted to 
pgpulsiising Khsdi snd olasring the existisg stocks 

(7) iSr the Bstyagrahs Is a method oi seU-porifiestlon. The word was first 
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med ia an A. I. G. C. resolutioD of 1^21. A constructive prom tmine Ims been 
damned lor that purposes. Thongh the word has fslleu into cmr epnte L as the 
aatbor of the programmei must have the courage to reiieat it. We hegaa ^atyag- 
sidia with a 24 hours* fast in r.MO. I propose to observe one xnysfh f on the 2fith 
bcKiiiniDg in the evening ol the 25ih. And those, who believe in ita efficacy* will 
do likewise. , . _ 

(8) Though I am preparing myself in Uie best manner I know and lovettfig 
the country to join me tor a struggle for the overthrow of imperialistit ? spirit .«nd 
all it means. I am making a desperate effort to avoid a struggle. 1 believe that 
^ best mind of England, nay of the world, is sick of ex)«loitutton by the stnong 
or the less etrong. 1 believe in the eiiicenty of Ixird Linlithgow. In i he immedli- 
ate carrying out of {xilicies It is the individuals who roiint. 1 have a ’orked with 
faith and hope. And I have not lost the ho|)e that we shall have honoorsMe 
settlement without a straggle, which, no matter how iioii'Violeut, it mat involve 
considerable suffering. I, therefore, invite all communities and all parties , including 
Englisbmtu to join in the effort. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

S3rd. Seaaion — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

A Brief Bnmmsry ef Preeeedinp 

The Bamgarh sesion of the Congress met under the Presidentidiip of Mntdana 
Ahul Kalam Azad on March 19 in a large, 0 ()€n and tastefully decorated amphi- 
theatre formed by the natural undulations of the ground. Just ae the seasios waa 
about to commence— 5-30 p. m.— there waa a heavy down -pour of rain upswing 
all arrangements. Boon there waa a deluge. The delegates and visitors bowsver 
stuck to their places. When they could sit no longer they stood up in knee dtep 
water. At the appointed hour, in ooutinning rain, the proceedings eoromencid. 
m i p t Bajendra Prasad, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended w 
welcome to the delegstes and thanked them and the visitors for keeping to their 
places, defying the weather. Maulaua Abul Kalam Acad then addressed the andienoe. 
Ha laid the task before the country must be finished through rain, flood atul storm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all cixcumetwnces. He congratulated 
them on the courage and discipline shown by them in keefing to their places, deter- 
mined to see through the work of the day. He then called uixm Shri Jawharial 
Nehru to formally move the main resolutiori. Jnwaluu’laTj moved the resolution 
with a brief introductory 8i>eech. Bhri J. B. Kripalaui duly seconded the resolution. 
O^e work chalked out for the day being thus formally gone through the President 
decUred the session i^journed till the next day. 

It rained throughout the night. In the morning there wire fitful showers. 
The President was however determined to go through the work el the session. It 
waa announced that the proceedinga would be continued at 9-30 m.m. rain or no 
rsin. Exactly at 9-30 the President accompanied by Gandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee arrived at the Jhanda ubouk, a flat, level spot in fsont of the 
exhibition and commenced work. 

Shri Jawaharlal explained the official resolution to *he andience at length. The 
resolution wsa then^ seconded by Bhri J. B, Kripslsni sod supported by Shri 
Vallsbhbhai Patel. Notice had bem given of 6 amendments to be moved before the 
open bonae. The amendments weio duly moved but they were r^ted l^ over- 
whelming majorities. The main resolution was then pnt to the vote end neeed. 
JA d^ij^tee voting against it. 


Text ef the Reeolutioa 


i and tho WflMhials 

This OongresiL having the grave and critical litiiatioii 

ieom the war in Europe and British policy in regard to it^ approvea of 
«id endorses the lesolntiooe paeeed and the action taken on the war 
Mtuatloii to Ihe A. I. 0. CL Working Committee. The Cbogiem 

oonalden the dedaradon by Ihe Britidi Government ol India as a helligiMBt 
‘oonntry, wUhoat any xofeicnoe to the people of India* and the oiplAtkm 
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of Indio^t reMnM in thii War, as an affront fh tkeai, which no adf- 

loapaetinft and freedom-loving people can accept ^or tolerate. The veceni 
mnoancemento made ion hehal! of ^a Britiefr Government in regard to India 
aemonatrate that Great Britain ie carrying ob the w«r londamcfitally for 
imperialiat ende and for the preaervation and atrcDgwenin|C of her EmfiNu 
which it' based on the ez|doitation of the people of \ India, at well as of 

other Asiatic and African countries Under thm eircifmstsnccs, it ia clear 
that the Congress cannot ia any waf» .directly or incirectly, be party to the 
War, which means cootinuance aad pcrpetuaikm of Ttbis explottation. The 
Oongicss therefore strongly dtsapprovea of Indian troops' being made to fight 
iot Great Brhain and oi the drain Iram India of man and material for 
the pnrpoae of the War. Ksiiher aacmitiiip; nov ffco money raised in> 
India can be considered ta ha voluntary' contributions from Indim Congressmen* 
and those ouder the Congrem infitianei^ cannot help in the pnoieenlioii of 
the ‘War with men, money ok nreterial. 

The Congress heray declares ggahs that nothing short of complete 

Independence can be acceepted by the people of indim Indian freedom can- 
not eiiat within the orbit of imperinUem, and donrinion or* any othm status 
within the imperial stmetara it whediy. inapplicable' ta India* is not in kospiog 
with the dignity of a great nntloD, and would bind India in many ways to 
British polfcies and economiie stniotom. The people of ladia albne can pro^ly 
shape them own eonstitntioa and detmmine their relations to the other 
conntries of the world* thsooi^ mConstilneot Aseembtj eleethd on the besie 
of^ adult suffirage. 

The Cdngress is further of opinion that while It will always be ready, 
as it ever has been* to make eve^f to seenrt communal hameny, no 

parmament solution is posribla except tharongh a Cbnstitnent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recegmsed minontim will be fully protected by agreement 
sn te at possiblci. between the. elected repreceatativrs of various majmity 
and minority gronpa* or by avbitntlon if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lach finaitly. Inaia^i constitution moat be haaeu 
on independence*, demoepey and* natiooal unity, and the Congrese repndiatsi 
attempts to dividb India or ta split up bse nationhood. The Coogreec has 
alwnye aimed alia constitution where the fulhnt freedom end opportunitica of 
devalopraent am goarauteed tr the group, and the individPad, and social 
infiistlM yields plbce to a juster saeial order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Bnlers ef inaian Btates, 
or of foreign vested Interests ta come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
iia India mush, rest with the people, whether in the States or the Provinces, 
and all other interests musli bs snbordimitcd to their vital interests. The 
Gongreas hoUfi that the difficulty raised in regard to the Btates is of British 
creation audit wiU not be satistactorily solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of Ihdifi from foreign rule is uncqaivocally made. Foreign interests* if 
they :tre oof in conflict with the inteMsto of the Indian people* will be 
pioCected, 

T^ Gfiof^ess withdrew the Miniahnes from the Provinoea where the 
Congress had a maiority in order to dIsNciate ImSa firom the War and to 
enforce tlufc Congress determinalion to frew India from fereign domination. Tliia 
ptriiminaryi' atop must naturally be foBbwed by CtviT Uiaobedience* to nhidh 
the Oongrass will unhesiaatingly resort aa soon as the Congrcea Organisatiion ia 
considered, fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances so shape them- 
selves aa^to precipitate a crisis. 'Jne Gkmgress desires to draw the atlenlte of 
Congreifiaen to GandhHiV declaration tout he can only undertake the retoonsi- 
bility of dariaring CiiB Disobedience when he is satisfied that they ara atrietly 
obcc^iog dtsdpline and are carrying out the oonatruetiva pipgramma pres- 
cribed In the Independenoa Pledge. 

Tin Congress seeks to represenf nnd serve ril classes snd communltiep 
nithonf £stinctioii of race or religian, and the stnggle for Indian indnpsndtoioe 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congrese eberishea tha 
hope that all clssses and oommunitici will taka part in it. Ihe purposa of 
DtB Dtsobedienca is to evoke the spirit of sscrifiee in the whole nation. 

Tim Oongrees hereby autbonscs the All India Congress Committee nnd 
in lha event t3 thin bring neoevisry, the Working Commiuce, to taka an stepa 
loImplemeDt toa foregoing rcaalntion, aa the Committaa eonr^^ill^ may dsam 
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The President then rraneited Onodhiii to addrese the delefcetes eMcmbled. 
Following it a tummary of bit toeech d^rmd in Hindustani : 

I am Heated to ntTe been, here to bear aH these discussion today. ’Wben 1 
tee that all those, who baTe t}H>ken, bad the word 'Civil Disobedience’ on their 
tongue, I am reminded of ibe Biblical eaying : every one that tayeth to me 

JjouL Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven : bnt he that doth the will of 
jny lather who it in Heaven, he akall enter the Uimdoan of Heaven.*’ 

It if not those, who shoot the word dvil dtsohcdience that ctn Itonch eivfl 
ditobedienee. It is only those who work for civil disobedience that are capable of 
laoBchkig the movemenL Beal civil disobedience makes it binding on those who 
kda k to do what they ate enjoined to do and avoid what ia prohibited. Civil 
oisobedience properly launched and condoetod ia bound to lead to freedom. 

I leel you are not premed. It ia true that we all know and reaiiee that we 
ere alavee in our own land. We also realise that freedom is essential for ua. 
Further we all realise that we will have to kght for freedom. I may alio join 
yon in applauding the speakers who have demanded immediate launching of mil 
diaobedlenee. A thief haa come and turned me out of my house. I will have to 
MtA him and get it«back, hut before I can do thie. I muat be prepared, (applause) 
Your dam only dsmanatrate that yon do not understaad what thie preparation 
meaae. Tour Ceneral finds thst you sre not ready, dist you are not real soldiera 
and that H we proceed on the lines sumested by you, we are bound to be defeated. 

I must make it clear that I am not preraxed to do anything lor which I 
will have tovepent 1 have never acknowledged ddeat Ihroi^oiit all these years 
la any of any otrugglea. Though some people may poini out to Rajko^ but I 
maiatiiin that it was not a defeat for me. Future hiitory alone can make this clear. 

1 can aatnvB you and I promise you and publicly announce it, that when yon 
ara ready 1 shsiU march forth and then I have no doubt about viotory. I snbl thia 
before the Buhjaota Committee and 1 repeat it again here. Pm^ your mind and 
heart. Borne pe^le here have hem asaeriing that it ia not .neceaaa;^ for 
ua to ooneentnito on ithe Charkha befens launching a fi^t 1 do not aoubt 
Iheir aincerily ond braveiy, hut, as Pandit Jawahailal liebrn baa told 
yon, they betrgy certain .weakness of mind. For twenty years I hava been 
praKshing that withoat the Charkba, Hatyagraba cannot be etarted. Doctors 
want me to leave the Chiukha. But I am aevoting tomter attention to it, beceuse 
1 have to pxepare myseff. No one, who decs not believe in kie Chmkhai can he 
’ u He wr 


n soldier under i 


will be deceiving bdmaelf, me and the worid. 


With me there la no other alternative than non-violence, if you feel that 
you are to fijdit and you must fight now and immediaidy and M conviaoed 
that there is some other method of winning the fight, 1 would nkk you to go 
ahesd and I shell be the first to applaud your victoiy. But if you do not want 
•to leave me and yet are not ximarea to follow my methoda and instruotioM, then 
1 would like to know what mud of generalship is this that you offer me. 

Ihoae who clamour for immediate launehang of Civil Disobedience want to 
have me with them, why, because they arc conacions that the manws are with me. 
I unhesitatingly say that I am people’s man. Every moment of my fife 1 M for 
the starving millions. I live and am prerared to lay down my life to relieve their 
euiferinga and mitigate thdr miseries, i claim to have aome lufluenee with the 
mlllionB, because 1 hive been a faithful servant of theLra. Even if you etoue me 
to death I will still work far the masses. Thia ia my way. If you think these is 
any other way please leave me alone. 

Without Cbarkha I cannot lead yoa to jail in the course of the fight for freedom. 
I win not have any one under mo who does not believe in the Charkha. I ahall go 
ahead only when 1 am satisfied that you have faith and belief in the Cherkha. 
Bmnember if we. who are aesembled here, blunder ahall cause untold euffettng 
to the dumb roilliona by our mistake. The delggatea to the Oongrem beer a 
heavy - reeponsibiliiy and as your Gteoeial my responmluHty ia still greater. Ae 
a general I have to be a sort of beaeoo lifdtt to you and warn yon agiainit 
potBiUe dimster. Therefore, have I to preeeed cautiouriy. 

Many apeakera dilated on the evile of Britieh Imperialism. I do not wlah to 
elaborate that point except to state that we muet get rid of it 1 have told you 
the eue. Before I tfra to lanndi Batyegraha, 1 must be oonvineed that you km 
nudentood my rem^. 

It Is no urn going to a doctor and aekiiyt far s medieine If yon do not propoos 
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to liln it ocooidinK to hit inttraetiont. I woitld mneh itther tik you to mlc tuotte 
doetor for your tiiment. All the ■crmooi yon htre hetid to-day afitintt BrUith 
ImperitliBm will not help yoa to rciuove it. They will oolv make you ani^ry. lliis 
will not 8oWe our problem. Aii»;er is op|>o8ecl to SatytiCTana. \Yc hare no Qnorrel 
with the British people. Wf want to be their friciiils and retain their Kood will, 
not on the basis of their domination, but on the basis o! a free atidrqtial India. 

As a free countiy India will bear no maltoe to anyone, nor attempt to eoalare 
any people. We ahatl march with the rest of the world. )ust is we aliall deidre 
the real of the world to march with iia. 

Batyaitraha is the path of truth at all rosts. If you are not prciwrcd to follow 
thla path please leave me alone. You can pronounce me orlhloss and 1 shall not 
resent tu If 1 do not make this clear here and now. 1 shall lie ruined and alonx 
with me the country. Truth and Ahimsa are the essence of il^AtyA;:niha, and the 
Gharkha ie their symbol. Just os the General of any army insists that his soldiers 
should wear a particular uniform, I as your OtMierul must insist on your taking 
to the Charkha which will be your unitorro. Without full faith in truth, oon- 
▼iolence and the Charkha, you cannot be my sohlicrs. And I rejicat a^^aiii that if 
yon do dot believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
mnthoda. 


The Afi foilia CongrcM CemtniUee Proceedings 

Snmmary of Praeeedings 

A meeting of the AIMndia Cougrets Committee was held in the ‘Subjects Com- 
mittee Pandal at fiamrparii on March 17, m uni 10, 1910 at S ju m. Babu 
Majsndra Prasad presided. 

Before converting ifself into the Subject Committee of the Xlfongarh seasion 
of the Congress, the Committee iwssed inianimously the following resofjition, appre- 
ciating the services of Sliri Rajeadra I’rasad : 

The All-India CongreM Committee ^daect on record its grateful ap}\rBCUilion 
of the services of Babu Rajendra Prasad who abouldcred burden and discliarged the 
reapousibilities of tbe office of ihpeauleut under very iHfficrult and trying cimimntancea. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad then requested the President to elect Mauliia Abul Kdlam 
Asad to take the chair. After the MauHma ^aiiib took the chnir lie dociamd 'the 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. to be the lueetiag of the Subject Committee. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 

Bamgarh—lTth. March to 19Ui. March 
Condolence 

The Committee adopted the following resololion : 

The Cougtesa express its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Lala 
Bhyarolal, Sri Shambhimath of Sitapur. Sj. Srinivas Uoo Konjalji (Bijapur), 
Hoakoppa Krishna Kao, Chickamagalur (Mysore State), Jitendra I^al Banerjee, 
and Torunram Phookan (Assam). 

India and War-crlaia 

Babu ^jendra Prasad placed before the house the main resoluiion on Tndia 
and War-crisis' recommended by the Working Committee at its mecung at Patna. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Jawabarlnl Nehru. 27 ainciulmcnts were 
moved. 14 of these were withdrawn. 13 were voted ujion. They were all rejected 
by the house by an overwhelming majority of votes, none rec;eiviiig nuMO than 20 
votes. The following table gives the number of votes recorded lor each of the 


amendments : 

Name For 

L M. N. Boy ... 10 

2. Bbardwaj ... 20 

3. Bhupendra Kumar Dutt of Bengal ... 14 

4. Bnm Kiabnn ... 7 

h. Kriahnandan ... 1 

e* QoptX Binha ... 8 
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7. GhaUim A. Khua ... 6 

8. M. Uflfizar Rahman ... 9 

9. Bhupendar Sanyai ... 4 

lOl ]>r. Aehral ... 13 

11. Shrimai V. Bhinde 1 ... 2 

12. Hhrirost V. Bhinde HI ... 1 

13. V. IX Chitale ... 7 

14. N. G. Rai^ ... 9 


The main reaohition was then put to the vote and paaMd, only 10 meinbsn 
TOtiDg against it. 'llio total attendance ol the A. I. C. C. memhen was 30& 

For the text of the resolution see page 228. 

Mahatiaa Gaadht'a Adiraaa 


Gandhiji was present at the meeting at the concluding stage of the diaenaaion 
as also for a brief while, at the commencement of the Subjects Committee. After 
the voting was over and tlie resolution passed by the house, the Pieeident legnea- 
ted Mahatma Qaudhi to address the • membera of the A. 1. 0. C. He made the 
following siieech in Hindustani : 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there bae been an noderatanding 
between me and the Working Committee that I should not be asked to speak at 
the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Committee meetings and I ahonid be allowed to 
serve the country in my own way with whatever strength Is left in me. I have 
usually been aUending the meetings of the Working Committee. On thia oeeaaion, 
1 myself suggested that I ahould addreia the Subjecta Committee and alao the 
delegatee. The Working Committee agreed to this and althongh 1 wanted to ad- 
diesa you before the resolution was adopted, the Committaa that 1 4b ao 

after the resolution was disposed of. 

I have coma to you to meet you and renew my acqaalntanaa with von. and 
also give you an opportunity to m4et me and find out whatbar there haa naan any 
change in me. I have been in public life for full fifty yaaia ; I haira basn in ehaifa 
of various organisations and come in contact with miliiOBa oC peopki Beaidaa, 1 
have been in contact with the Working Committee and many of yon have bean 
in correspondence with me. It should, therefore, not be tfiffionlt for aaa to lemam 


her yon. 

All the same I wanted to estmbliah direct contact and know whaif wa aland 
in relation to each ether; 1 notice that you have made eonddarabla progriee In 
the art of debate. I congratulate you on that, for, a deasoesalia organiaaUon doaa 
need people who can expresa tbemielves clearly aad maintain a high lavel of 
discuasion. 1 aleo find uiat the number of amendmenta yon mova haa iaereaaad. 
That too ia good beeaoae we want new ideas. It is good that varlona poiata of 
view ahould be presented before the public so that if any point that ia not aooaplad 
to-day may be accepted tomorrow. 

Yon nave adopted thia resolution almost unanlmouBly. Only aeven or ai^t 
among you dissentM. They had every right to do eo. The paaeing of thia readln- 
tion adds to my responsibility, because 1 was present at the time of disenmta. 
If I wanted I Lad an opportunity to place my view before yon but the Worldna 
Committee felt that 1 should not do so before the reaolution had been diepoaed 
of and consented, 

1 do not want to reply to what haa been said by aome of yon in the conraa 
of the debate. 1 want to tell you, however, that there have bem occasion in the 

S aet when I agreed to launch a movement althoufi^h some of the conditiona laid 
own by me 1^ not been fulfilled, but on thw occasion I am goii^ to be very 
strict, not because I want to be hard but beeanee I want you to lealiie that the 
general who has to lead the fight must let his army Imow his eonditiont for 
leading them. 

TnU time I find that the dilBcnltiea you would have to foee are much greater 
than tboae we were faced with on former oecesions. Them ere of two kintta, 
exiemid and internal. We have declared very clearly what we want. We have 
made it ao clear that farther clarificatioii Is not poaelble. Similarly the Britiali 
Government have also made clear thmr point of view. Britain ia involved hi a 
World War and naturally if we oppoee it et this time It will mean trouble. Thie 
it the first difficulty. But our real difficulty ia an internal one; I have written 
on aeveral occasiona that in Civil Diaobedienoe one need not be afraid of eztenal 


diffioulties if the fight is carried on proper Haee. 
Our internal difficulty ie that we nave a lai 


large nnmkmrei 
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on onr B^ciiter. Faoplo Iuito {olned nt b aenmo tlMf Snd that the ConffreM has 
aojiuiied power, llanf people who did not Join the ConsreM before na?e now 
JoiiiM ik They have harmed it because they bare joined perhans with selfish 
motives. In a democratic orirenisation we cannot prevent such n^ple from joining 
unless our organisation is so strong that sheer weight of public opinion would 
compel them to remain out. 

That cannot hapiien so long as our contact with primary Congress members is 
only for voting purixwe. There is no discipline in the Congress. There are a 
number of groupe and there are quarrels and squabbles. VVe seem not to believe 
in Don-violeace as regards our own internal organisation. Wherever I go I hear 
the ssme complaint. My conception of democracy is not the formation or groups 
quarrelling with one another to such an extent as would destroy the organisation 
itself. Again we are not only a demooratio organisation. We are also a fighting 
organisation. Our fight is not yet over. When we march as an army, we are no 
longer a democracy. As soldiers we have got to take orders from the General 
ana obey them implicitly. Hia word must oe law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I should keep you in dark regarding my feelings. L do not know 
of any General in history who was so powerless as I am. i have no sanctions. 
My only sanction is love. In one way it is a great thing but in another sense 
it can also be worthless. 1 can say I cherish love for all in my heart. Perhaps 
you also do so but your love must be active. You must fulfil the conditions set 
^wn in the Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch a struggle. 
You will have to find another General. You cannot compel me to lead you 
against my will. When you appoint me aa your general, you must obey my 
command. There can be no argument about it. Because my only sanction is 
love. I argue with you for love must be characterised by patience. I have hard 
friends criticising the Charkha. I know you are all ready to go to jails but you 
must cam the right and pay the price for going to jails. You will not be going 
to jatla as eriminsls. 

This condition About Charkha and Kbadi has been there aince 1920. 

Our programme and policy have been the same all these days. You might 

have jp'own wiser in this matter since then, but I must lell you 1 have 

not. The more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it. 

I have been an outlaw einf*e 1918. Before that I was so loyal to the 
empire that 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsford ihat I longed to have the same loyalty 

towards the Empire as a Britisiier has in his heart. I wrote thoae words 

because 1 am a believer in truth. Truth ia my God and I could not have 

written anything else if I wanted to be true to myself. 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence, but mine is 
the ssme old path and, being just a human being like you, I also commit 

mistakes. Never have 1 dreamt that I am a Mahatma. We are ail equals in 
the eyes of God. To roe Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijana are all alike. 
I cannot be frivolous when I talk of Qaid Azam Jinnah. Ue ia my brother. 

I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in bis pocket. There was a 
time when I could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 

not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so to-day. I do not read all 

that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhaps I get a lot of abuses there. 1 

am not sorry for it. I still believe that without Hindu-Muslim settlement 
there can be no Bwaraj. You will |>erhap8 ask in that case why do 1 talk 
of fight. I do 80 because it is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly. 
If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes 

declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslima, then 
alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would argue with them 

becAuae they read the Quran and 1 have also studied something of that 
Holy Book. I will tell them that God makes no distinction between Hindus 

and Mualims. When Lord Zetland waa wounded I was deeply pained. I 
fdt as if I waa myself wounded. These are my ways. You may call them 

weaknese. If you want me you must understand this. It is my oonstimt 
endesvonr to create good-will in the opponent*! mind. I fight British 
Imperislism but I hsve no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist mschlosL 
I do not want to destroy them but 1 want to bring about a chaDga 
Ia them. 

You must know that comprondsa lain my I will go to 

ihB VieeKogr fifty if then it need for it. When 1 was fighting 

ao 
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Generid Smuts, st the very last momeni I telcphoiied to him to tiy and see 
if the ft^ht could be abandoned. He put down the receiver in anger^ 1 
was not sorry bccatise thereby he did not insult me and you know we aia 
now great friends. If yon have suspicion that 1 will compromise, you must 

Imlicve that the compromise will not be at the cost of the country. I will 

not sell India. Whatever I do I do to increase the strength of our country. 

The basis of my fight is love for the opponent. If 1 had no love in my 
heart for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to fi^ 

them in South Africa. 

Somebody has suggested that the word ‘*masa” does not appear in the 

resolution in reference to civil disobedience. If it is not to be mass civil 

fliaobetiicneo why should I come to you ? If it were to be done by a 

handful of people yon would not find mo here arguing with you. You 

might i>crhni)s not be taking these things seriously, but in my mind there 

is no other thought. My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this great 

ex|>cri incut with your help and supijort. because it will not only benefit 

India but the whole world. 

Every Congress Committee must therefore become a unit of Satyagraha. 
To that extent, democracy comes to an end. To that extent democratic 
organisation like ours will have to follow implicitly my instruction. If that 
does not hapiicn, iniliions of people who follow us will be sacrificed. I will 
not allow tiiat to happen. 1 may have to lay down my life for preserving 
the power that has tv'crucd to India. You may not be able to analyse that 

]) 0 wcr but it is there. It is the power of Ahimsa. 

I do not want to come in if there is anyone who wants to launch a 
■trugglc. Ihit lie can do so oiitsldc the Congress. If he wants to remain in 

the Congress he must follow tiie Congress programme and policy. Of course 

it is iK)Hsible for anyone to remain in the Congress and yet disobey it, but 
that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who uses 
the wcaiHin. The passing of tiie resolution docs not bind you yet. It is still 

oiien to you to reverse it. You may have other methods, but so far at I am 

ooncerned I have only the same old programme. I know that that method has 
never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now if 1 can get your 
wholedieartcil support and co-operation, I can show you what can be achieved 
within even a month. 


Non-Offiel al Resolatlona 

According to the Constitution a day is assigned for the consideration of 
the non-oilicial resolutions. 'I'lie olfiee received notii*e of 35 non-official resolutions. 
They came up for consideration on March 19, 1910. Of the resolutions given 
notice of IG related to constitutional changes. The president explained to 
the Committee that considering the special circumstance in which we were 

meeting it was but proper that our attention be concentrated on the main 

task Our exi>eriencc of the working of the amcntled constitution has revealed 

certain gaps which it is necessary to fill. But the present was hardly the 
atmosphere in which intricate coiistitiitional changes in all their aspects and 
implications could be discussed. He therefore advised that the bust course in 
the circumstance would be for the A. I. C. C. to appoint a small Sub- 

committee to go into the non-olUcial resolutions which related to coostitn- 
tion and make its recommeudatious to it whenever it met in future. The 
house u'^reed tea the President’s suggesiiou and deferred the consideration of 
these rcSoliiiions. Of the rest Nos. 5,_7, 11 and IG were covwed by 
olficial resolution on ‘India and war-cnsis’ passed by the Committee. No. 27 
was declarwl out of order. Nos. 20, 27, 29. 3-2 and 31 were withdrawn. Resolu- 
tion No. 2 related to the composition of a national anthem in popular 
HiiidusUni. Maulaiia Saheb explained how as a member of the committee 
aDiwiitcil in 1937 at the Calcutta A. I, C. C. he wrote to soma friends and made 
n collection of poems. But none out of this collection wm inch as mid attain 
the dignity of a national anthem. The A. I. C. C. could not consider oflT-hand 
the complicated question of composing a national anthem. It nmed to be looked 
at from a variety of viewpoints. On an assnran.e bein^ given that the National 
Anthem Committee will once again go into the queabon. the mover withdrew 

^ ^^ye'molution No. 10 related to the withdrawal ot di^pliMry action anunat 
Congressmen, On the President exlaining how the Working Committees aands 
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vm fomd In the metier end how freeh aete of indiecipline eontinoed to be eom- 
■Itted bj the leme piurtiei^ the veMdutkm wen withdiewn. 


All India CongtnM Coounittaa PwiraatBwgi 

■ravrii-Mak MMk ttM 

h'J-' ^ C. WM hM « lUieb 80; IMO at 4 pjn. Mmihmm 
AM Xalam Atad piaMi^ It p>M id th« iolknriBg NmIbUm : 

AppeletmMd el Aedthw 

^ thet Meieri Mel end Shnh and MaMra Chhotalel H. Sheh and Oou 

of Bombay be appointed an Hon. Anditora of the Ooogieaa. 

Neat Seaaloa at the Geofraan 

InWtationa wen n^^ed from the Frantier, Pnniah. Beiar, Namr and Madiaa 
tete aeit lendcm of the CooKrem. Tl«j wen plaoad befon the A. I. a 0* The 
Pnnmt waa anzioni that then ahoiild be a unaaimona deciaioii but It waa not 
poiMble. Barer and Kagpv however withdrew their Invitatione. The other three 
nfer the matter to the Working Oommitee and abide by their 

The Mew Weridac Oammlllee 

T^ Fnnident announoed the ibliowing peraonnel of the new Working Committee : 
1. Mra. Sanqini Naidn a Bhri J. B. Knpalani 

a Fkndit Jawaharlal Ndini 

5- Banlar Vallabhbhal Patel 9. Bhri Bhnlabhai Deaai 

A Ba^ Btiendka Pnaad 10. Bhri Bbanker Bao Deo 

5. G. Bidapopalackariar 11. Dr. Prafulla Ch. Ghoah 

g. BeA Jamnalal MaJ (Treoeurwr) 12. Dr. Byed Hahmnd 

7. Khan Abdul Ghaffiir Kimm la Aaaf All 

The fourteenth name waa to be announced later. 


Working ComniHloo Proroadingt 

Fatne— aaih. Pebvnnry te let Manh 1040 

A meeting of the Working Committee waa held in Badagat Aabram, Patna, 
Ifom February 28 to March 1, 1940. Bhri Mt^endra J*ra§ad prceided. 

The membera wen Maulana Abut Kalam Aiad, Bhria Baroiini Naidu, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal B^), Pattahhi Bitaramayya, Uulabhai 
Deaai,, Bbmikerrao Deo, Pridulla Gfaandra Ghnh, Harekriahaa Hahalab and J. B. 
Kripidanl. Mahatma Gandhi and Bhri Bajagopalachariar wen prcacnt by in?{tation. 

Bai^lkhand 

The Fnaadent informed the Committee that then waa a deein ezpveaaed on 
the part of the Baghelkhand Sutea to aeparate from Mabakoabal P. G. O. and unite 
tbemedvea with the U. F. P. C. C. The U. P. p. C. C. exeeutive had ezpreeaed 
ite wilUagneaa to corporate the Statea in Ihcir province. The Pnudent of the 
UahakoBhal P. G. C. had laid that then waa no obkction to the transfer. It was 
however decided that the Hahakoihal P. G. C. ahould conaider the qucation and 
give consent to the transfer before it is effected. 

The Bengal P. C. C. had passed a nsolntfam by which among other thing*, it 
had ^aaffiliated the Mymenatng, Uugli and Jeaon D. C, Ca from co-operating with 
the Bengal Congreaa Uection Committee appointad by the Working Committee. This 
acrion had created an awkward possitkm for all aueh Committen In Bengal as wen 
faithfuliy carrying oat the inatructiona of the Working Committee. They had to 
be protected from the wrath of the Bengal P. C. C. in revolt againat the Working 
Committee. Thia could only be dooe if the Working Committee took eciion 
i^net the Bengal P. C. C. under Artide Xlli of the Congnaa Cooatitntion. The 
Working Committee was thcrefon oonetrained to past the lollowing resolntion : 

The Working Committee nnderatenda that the Bengal P. C. 0. ban passed a 
naolutloQ porporting to diaaffiliste the Mymeneing, Uugn and the Jeaaon Diatriet 
Congnaa Conuniltees on aocount of their eo-operauon with the Congren Eleetum 
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CommitlM aiipolnlad *.bj the Worlrii^ OonmittM hj itt raolnlte of 
laet This iwolttlon of the EieeutiTO Ooaneii of toe Bennl Frofioeiel OoaniM 
Committee. oominK m it does after e series of sets of oedeDce of the Wonfag 
Committee leeres no room for any further condonation of tbeir iadiaoipliiie. Tba 
Working Committee, therefore, eallo upon the Bengal P. G. C. lo abow_caiiae wkf 
it should not •be djsaflilkted under Article XftI of the CongTese’Oonsdtdfiion. The 
President is authonssd after receiting tudli explanation as may be oAend to taka 
action thereon .and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all reesgnition from tka 
present Bengal Profineial Congress Committee and further autbortass him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof lor carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

The District Congress Committees of Mymensing, Huglt and Jesaoie and all 
Other dtotrict eommitteea in Bengal are hereby informed that all acdooi tfiken by 
the Bengal P. C. C. or ita executive council for dieaffiliating and otherwise inter- 
fering with their authority as a result oi their lo\aIty to the reeolutlon aud dires- 
tioiia of the Working Committee, are null and voia and shall have no effect. 

'lading final orders by .the President after receipt of any exifianatioD that 
the Bengal P. C. C. or its executive council ^offers the Bengal P. C. C. and the 
exaeutive council are aitspended and their powera shall he exeielaed by the afom* 
mentioned election committee. 


Almm 

Complainte were received sbout the election sf three membera to Uie A. I. O. GL 
from Aimer and the fonnation there, of the Provincidi Oongiesa Committee ^ 
eooption. The opinion of the Committee was that on the date fixim fur the A. I. CL C. 
election aa there were not more than three delegates it was quite coastitutioiial for 
these ifiivne delegates to 4>leet themselves us members of the A. I. C. C. They 
were also entitled in terms of the old constitution to co-opt the remainiag mess- 
bers df the P. C. C. Mowcvor the newly formed P. C. C. mqy he k»form«l that 
it muat amke fresh rules lor the formation of the P. C. C. on tiie piindple of 
deetion. The principle of copptioo must be ao restricted that the nnmbw of persona 
coopted mgy in no case exceed the toUd number of thoae who are authoikied to 
ooopt. 

DalU 


The Preeident informed the Committee about the difficulty of the three auper- 
viiorc who had been appointed by him to supervise dectioas in the Delhi Ftoviaoe. 
Ndther the P. C. G. nor the Election Tribunsl was cooperating with them, apeeially 
the latter. Borne apeedy way of making the deotion of ddegatce vocsible bdore 
the Bamgaih session must he therdore devised. The Committee after oonaideriag 
the dUuation paaied the following resolution : 

* In dew of the difficulties that have arisen in oondncting the dd^ssfo dectiona 
in Delhi Province, and the coasequent dday in their deetionn^ it ia neoesaary to 
urgent atepa to expedite these dections so as to enable Ddhi delegates to taka 
part in the Ramgaih Congress. 'The supervisory Committee diottld therefoex in 
consultation with the Ddhi Provracid Congress Committee; immediatdy fix tha 
datea for the decUona. In the event ef any complainta bdng made dxmt jnembcr- 
diip certificates not having been iasiied, the anpervicoiy Committee ie authorised to 
iseue such oertificatas jdter auoh inquiry ae it may deem fit The Bupervicory Gom- 
wdttee may also examine and dicpon of any case af fietitioos memoership whens 
the Election Tilffiind has not already oonddered them and passed onlem on them.** 

India and War Qrlde 

The Committee diacnssed the political aitaation and adopted a raolntion to 
be placed bdora the Bubjects Committee of the 53id seedon of the Indian Natkmal 
CoDgceaa to be bdd at Beagarb. {For Ust of rmoiuHoo mo papo fiSf) 


Wovlnog Comnuttee Plroceedings 

b— Ulk. VMCk I* latt. ■Mk IM* 


A Bcetigg of tbe Woikiag ConiniltM was kcM ia (Khar) boB 

M.wh 15 to 1& Baba Ftoaad piaai^ 

The Bcaiben nMMDt «m Manlano Abul ” 

Jhiidtt Javahailal Talhbhhai Fuel, ~ 


Aad. anb finniiai Nbda, 

Khaa Ami — 
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KKm. FMtaby Bilmmam. BludtIM DiMi, 8^ ProfiOlA CSuoidni 

QhfliK. HankriikM IkbiSi and J. B. ]Cri|ialMi 

GaadInJI and feRuti Rafigopalaebariar w« jpmmt bgr farKlalioB* 

Mte-OlltaiU RtaaMiMi 

Tbe Oommittae look tiock of Ike polilieal ittaation. eonaidmd tka noii-olllelal 
motnCioBi of wkiek daa notioa had ban cifaQ aad daaidad Iha ptOKiamBa to ba 
iotlowad in Ike Sobiaeta Conunittaa and iSa opan.aaaaioB. 

Canton Ball ftag a d y 

Ika fallowiBn molvtion was paaaad on tka Okstcn Hall tneody in London : 

**Tka Working Comnittaa baa laarnt with daap lamt of Ika aaaaaainalion of 
Bir lliebael (yOwyat and Iha wounding of Maninm of Zatland and othara by a 
pcraoo Mdd to ba an Indian. Tka Committoa don not attach any political algni*- 
icaoca to tbia anfortunata act ot Tiolenea. Na?artkalan, it wiahn to zaitorato ita 
ooavMon that all aueh acta are iojurioua to tha national eauaa.” 


General SeorMary’t Circubure 


Citemlar No, /, daUd t8rd, March 

I am aanding you harawitk tha text of tha zaablution p a aaad by tka Congian 
in ita fdanary aeaaion at Ramgarh. Tha molution wn paaaad aa raoommandM by 
tha Working Oommittea at Patna. It muat ba read along with what Gandhi]! haa 
aioca written in tka cdumna of tha Marian and hia two apaacbn at Ramgarh 
reported in tha pram. Tka oonditiona laid down him muat ba fulBllad by 
Oongranman and Congran Gommitteea to facilitate hia giring tha word of command 
for tka commeneament of onr atruggla for freedom. Ranawn afforta muat ba put 
forth to carry on conatructive programma Oongranman muat cloaa thair rinka 
and tha Oongian organiaation must ba made powerful and efficient. 

We may not forKat that tha struggle is inherent in tha situation. Nay it haa 
already commenced. It started with the sanding of Indian aoldiars abroad without 
tha oonaent of the Central Legislature. Tha offensifa was continued by tha amend- 
manta to tha Gorarnmant of India Act and tha refusal of tha British Qoremmant 
to state clearly its war and peace aims. By ^e arrest of OoMrenmen and Oommu- 
nists tha Government has added one more item to its oflensive. Tha Congren 
stands for civil liberty, for the liberty of the press and the platform ana of 
conscience. It cannot therefore view with indiffarence the recent arrests specially 
when these are made under tha war ordinances, and whan as in tha case of the 
Cornmuniats, citizens are interned for indefinite periods without a trial. Thera has 
also been a reversal of policy in the Congress cootrollad provinces. All these acts 
go to prove that the Government far from satisfying tha legitimate demands of tha 
people is out to consolidate lu position and perpetuate its hold in India. 

The only answer that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting of 
tha civil disobedience. This can ba dona whan the nation has made itself ready 
for tha fight in terms of tha requirements laid down by Gandhiji without whose 
leadership there can ba^ in tha present circumstances, no non-violent fight I 
therefore hope that you will see that in your province tha constructive programme 
is earried out in the spirit in which our leader wanto it to be dona. 

I would draw your attention to our circular Na 28 of December 29, 1939. It 
Is quite poaribla that tha Congress election and tha session may have broken the 
continuity of your work. If so you will restart it with renewed vigour fortified by 
tha inspiring wtnds of Gandhiji uttered at Ramgarh. You will please send us 
fortnightly zepotte of tha work done. 

Circular No, M, dated 29rd, March 


Now that the new Provincial Congress Committees are constituted you will 
take immediate steps to constitute tha provincial and other election Tribunals. The 
Tribunals aie to ba conalitnted in terms of Article VIII of the Congress Cmtita- 
tkm. Clausa (b) of tha Article says that *'If any provincial azeentiva fails to 
npoint by a date apaesfied by tha WorUng Cmnmiiten the Provincial Jffiection 
AibonaL the Working Committee shall appoint one.” This does not mean that the 
movindm azaentivas nave to wait lor tha fixing of a particular data by the 
workiiui CommHtae. Ike ezaeutives of tha Provincial Congress Committees have 
to appoint tha Tribunals as a matter of rontina bnsioese immediatriy after the 
eoiistttoiioB of P. C. Ci and the deetkm of tzeentivea. 
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The netliod of deetion of the Provinelel Tribnimlf it (nven in the Article. 
The Tribonel it to be elected eitlier nnenimoutW or by f ina)ortty. The object of 
thift, to you well know, it that the Tribunal tboiild enjoy the confidence of all 
eecHone of the P. C. C. It i« quite poaiibie that the election of the Tribunal may 
fulfil the moral requirement of the conetitution and the Tribunal may yet be tnen 
at would lack the confidence of all eectiona of the bouM. 1 would therefore requeat 
you to carry out the provitton of Art. VlIT not only in letter but in apirit alio. 
We need at tbit hour of our trial all the unity that we can command in our ranka. 
Rivalriet may be inevitable in timet of peace but they are dantteroua in time of war. 
The only rivaliy that can be legitimately Indulged in at preeeiit ii tbe rivalry in 
aervloe and aacrifice. I have no doubt that the new Tribnnale will be elected on a 
broad and united baaia commanding the confidence of all Congreaimen. 


Circular No, S^tStk, March 

The national week, at you know, has been obaerved every year ever lince 1919 
from April 6 to 13. On April 6 began the non-violent mass struggle for the 
emancipation of our land from foreign yoke. Tlie day was observ^ as one of 
fasting and prayer preiuiratory to the launching of the civil disobedience movement. 
April 13 saw tbe Jallianwala maseacre where innoi^ent Hindus. Mualims and Sikha 
mixed their martyr blood in a common sacrifice. Hince then the week has been 
oba«rved throughout the country as a national week, when the country renews its 
determination to achieve its goal and intensify the work preparatory to the struggle. 
ConatrucUve work baa therefore formed the main feature of the celebrations. 
This year the national week ataumea a sn^ial significance due to the impen- 

ding struggle and the insistence of Gandfiiji, that he would lend no mass 
struggle unleia tbe constructive programme of the CoiigrcMss has been 
effectively carried out It will therefore be not out of place if T invite your 
attention to the appeal issued by Gandhiji through the coUimna of the 
ffarijan for the observance of the week. He says, "On April G, 1010 the 

maaaea of India found their feet. It was the inauguration of civil diHobctlien* c. 
Its non-violent character was aignaliaed by fasting and prayer. Hindus ai.d 

Muslima fraternised as they bad never done before. The vow of Swadeshi 

was taken by tens of thousands. Tbe ^ril IH, 1910 saw tbe massacre in 

which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood flowed promiscuously. The Kation.il 

Week is observed as a week of self-purification, in which safes df khadi and 

other products of village industries are organised on a large scale. I have 
said and 1 repeat that there is no Swaraj for the masses except through khadi 
and other village crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience without 
sustained constructive eflbrt. A living, continuoua mass contact is impossible 
without some constructive programme requiring almost daily contact of tlie 
workers with the masses. I ho|)e, therefore, that the forth-coming week will 
be celebrated by all earnest workers with due solemnity and with intensive 

sales of khadi and other products of village handicrafts.” 

I hope you will keep in mind these aolemn words of Gandhiji while 
organising the national week this time. You will please send this office reports 
about the celebrations in different places under your jurisdiction. 

Circular No, 4^B9th, March 

In connection with my circular letter No. 1, P-1/8 dated 23rd March, 1910, 
I tend you herewith cony of an article contributed by Gandhiji in the columns of 
the ffarijan datej[ the 2oth March, 1940 containing detailed instructions for all 


Gandhiji divides the army into active and passive Batyagrahia. For the former 
he haa prescribed 5 conditions ; (1) *hey must believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of good will towards all communities and eections of people without distinction 
oi caste, oreed and colour and aez ; C^) they must have no untouebabiiity in 
them in any ehaiie or form ; (3) they must spin regularly ; (4) they must habitually 
use Kbaddar to tbe ezcluaion of all other cloth and t->) they must not expect in 
caae of impriaonment any financial aaiiatance either for themaelvea or their 
dependenta. 

The pasfive Sa^agrahis are tboee men and women who ^though they will not 
spin or oonri or aufier impriaonment, hriieve in the two cardinid priacipIeB of 
end non-^ioienoe) and wirii well to the Btnige|le\ They will help 
the movement best *ii they will b(A interteie with the couiae oi the at] 
thgnidnt coottiBg imptiaonaMBt ttd lUtog or itdlM ot 
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Thtg will, howerer, it it hoped, aetifdy hdp in the protecation of 
tho e o n i twei i f e pBOgimmme to for at it it not antntc their princtplet. 

If Goidhifit iMtnietiont are faithfully fokiowed, every unit of Oonjcteti or- 
inniaation mutt eonwt ittelf into a Satyaj^raha Committee. It it, however, poaaible 
mti the majority of the membert and oflice bearera of a Committee are not active 
ihfyamhit. la that tut, a aepaiato Satyticraha committee may be created conaiat- 
inf of active Satyagcalnik The Conereaa Oommitlee muat help and co-o|)erate with 
taSh Satyagrtha Committeea. The latter may carry on the work for the prepara- 
tfoa of the atraggle^ whiie the former may go on with routine Congrera buaineaa. 
I Imte already uHud the provincial Congreaa Committee to have 4 departmanta of 
wothaamdy; ( 1 ) the Charkha ; (2) Minority ; 0 ) Uarijan ; (t) Publicity Depart- 
UNata. If uere be need for more de|>artmcnta they may be added. Funda muat be 
provided for each department Permiaaion under ncccasary atifegnarda may be given 
to dm dapartmenta to raiae money for their reapective activiiica. All the depart- 
meali created muat co-onerate with each other. 

At Ramgrah, Gandbiji waa aaaured that the country waa ready for a fight. 
The only thing needed waa the word of command. I have no doubt that this ia 
the prevalent feeling in the country. In that case, given the will for Satyagraha, 
there ahould be no difliculty in fulfilling the conditiona laid down by our Leader. 
Let every man and woman feel tliat he or ahe ia already in jail. I/it them combine 
vndm a Congim organiaation or Satyagraha association, or Sabha and establish 
aahramo, ahibire and campa where tho membera carry out in daily routine the 
pmTamme that ia preacribra. Let ua even from now ausiiend our private normal 
•etivitiea and devote ouraelvea to the work of preparation. In auch ahibira, aalirama 
and eampa additional itema of work may be undertaken, auch as volunteering and 
Ant aid to the injured. Let auch cam }>8 continue till the inmatea find themselvea 
in jail. Let the camisi be conducted with as much voluntary *aanyam’ (reatraint) 
and limpliei^ of life ai are compulaorilv the lot of the Satyagraui after he is 
convicted ana finds himaclf in jail. If tiiis is done the order to march may be 
given even inatde one month as Gandbiji hopes. 

It is necessary for the active Batyagrahi to pledge himself about the main 
prioeipleB of Satyagraha and the chief itema of the programme. Koch provincial 
CoognBaa Committee wilt therefore draw up a pledge on the lines of the one attach- 
ed herewith. It ia baaed upon the pledge drawn up and adopted at the open seaaion 
of the Conmaa in 1921 at Ahmedibad. 

It wQl not be out of place here to remind you what Gandbiji said at 
Ramgarh. He told hit audience that thia time when the struggle ia likely to 
be onal and therefore severe and prolonged, he will not be aatisfied with 
dooibtlttl material. He haa also warned us that if he smells violence he will 
nnhcsitatlnKly odl bait. It Is a bacardoua and delicate experiment that he ia 
oot to peiform. If it aueceeds, it means peace and goodwill for a tried, nerve- 
wveeM and war-weary world. Those whose faith in non-violence ia not as 
bri^t as Oandhiji would wish it, will, 1 hope, have the patience to allow 
Satymprah a chanee, apecially when with alrooat one voice the nation has reposed 
its noth and conildenoe in Gandhiji’s leadership. After all tboee who work for 
paaee and justice in thia country or for the world, may not be impatient. They 
are bound to try every method that saves humanity from war, violence and 
bloodshed. When Satyagraha fails, after it baa been given a fair trial in terms 
of the conditions laid ^wn by iu author and initiator, it will be time to use the 
orthodox way of violence, if the nation ao wishes. We muat remember that the 
way of violence is ever with os. In the meantime, to interfere with the work of 
the CoBgraae voder Gandhiji’a lead would not be to advance the heat interests of the 
rmlation we wish to achieve but to work lor reaction and couiiter-revoliitloo. Let 
tbeiefora all earncal minda either close up the ranks by being active Katywahis or 
help the nwvement by remaining passive, ^liey also serve who •tjnd and wait" 
May 1 leaiicst you to carefully study the present statement of Gandlitjt and any 
oUmt biatiiietiaw in tkte bdinlf that may b« iamd I 7 him frm time to time T 
Yon will Mk you Mbordinste otsaniMtione to do Ukewiee. 'fhe Office anit gto 
‘ ' hdy oonteiniDg feeto end dgnice ebonl the pngtew of the mifc 
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PMgo 

The 6atyifnroha[CongceM CoouBitlM. 


T desire to enroll nTself as an aetifo Satfaijalii. 

1 solemnly declare that. 

(1) — So long ns I remain an aetire Batyagridii I dudi nmain in 

word and deed and shall earnestly endesTour to be non-fhtel in inInA dncn I 
believe that as India is circumatanoed today, non-Tkleoee alone ean Mn end naiiH 
ill the attainment of riirna Swaraj and conaolidatkm of judtf mnonsiA Ike nani 
and communities of India whether Hindu, Muslim, SikKlwaL OheMnn or Jew; 

(2) ~I believe and shall endeafonr always to fitomole aneh nnlty. 

(3HI believe in the juatloe and neeeasity of lemeirlng the am of nnlonsiH 
ability and shall on all pouible ooeaaiona seek peraonal eenteei with, and endHsont 
to render service to. the submerged wla 

(4) — 1 believe in Swadeshi as eaaential lor Indians enoneeiie, pettlleel and moral 
salvation and shall use hand-spun and hand-woven khnddar to the eadudon eC 
every other cloth. I shall so* far as possible use the piodnee of hai^ end viUege 
Industries. 

f?!)*! shall spin regularly. 

(6) — I sliall carry out the instructions of my superior odloera and all mki 
and regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by an^ 
superior Congress organisation or the Working Committee or any other agencj 
established by the Congress. 

(7) — I am prepare to sutTor imprisonment or even death for the sake of the 
cause and my country without resentment. 

(5) -In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congicaa 
any support for my self, my family and dependents. 

Signed 

Full name 

Address 


Note : Nob^y who is not above the age of 18 may take thie pledge. 

Every Congress Committee s Satyagrahl Committee 

TtiC following under the above caption by Mahatma Oandhi was iesued tbvm 
Sevagraw, Wardha on the Sith, March 1U40 : — 

When 1 said at the Subjects Committee meeting st Rsmgsrh thst every 
Congress Committee should bct*ome a Satyaginhi Committee I meant every wpsd 
of whst I said ns I meant every word of everything else 1 said. 1 would like every 
Congressman who desires to serve in the Sutyagrah Sena to read my two s^weehes 
made at Itnmgnrh as well as whatever else 1 may write in Harijan on the struggle 
and enrry out the iiistruetioiis meant fvir him or her. 

Ill the eomiiig struggle, if it must eoiiic, no half-hearted loyalty will answer 
the purpoae. Iiungiiic a general marching to battle with doubting, ill-psepered 
ooldiers. He will surely march to ilcfcnt. 1 will not consciously make any such 
fatal ex|>erimeiit. This is not meant to frighten Coiigreasmen. If they have the 
will, they will not find my instruetioiis ditliciiU to follow. CorreapondenU tell me 
tliat though they have no faith in me or the Charklia they ply the latter for the 
■ake of discipline. 1 do not understand this language. (>n n general fight on the 
strengtli of Boldi(4s who. he knows, have no faith in him f The plain meaning of 
this Ungnnge is that the eorres|HNidciits lielievc in mass action but do not believe 
hi the coiiiHviioti I see between it and the Charklia etc., if the action ic to he noa- 
violenL 'i'hey believe in my hold on the masses hut they do not believe in the 
things which 1 believe have given me that hold. They merely want to exploit ms 
and will grudgingly pay the nries which my ignoraiuw or obstinacy faecording to 
them) demands. 1 do not call tliis discnpline. True dWiidiue gives enthusmstie 
ci4^ienc.e to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A votuniesr 
exentses his reason when he chooses his general but after having made the cboies; 
ha does not waste his time and enency in Siwuniiig every instruction and testint U 
on the anvil of his reason before following it 'T'heira is not to reason why.** 

Now lor my instructions 

Every Congress Committee shonld become a Eatyagrah Committee and legielir 
tuch Congressmen who believe in the cnltinttion of the spirit of goodwill lowsida 
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4 no unioncUbilitj in thm in any aiiapa or form, olio oovk tpin 

i^^l«iy;in4 olialoMtnally un KlioMar to tlm eidmion of all other etoch. I 
wmild eraart UiaMr who thm reaitter their names with their Gommittece to defote 
fm ohola of their eparo time to the conslmctive propciaaiBM. If the reeponee la 
dneeroii .teat Se^agiah Committaea would hecomo busy winninic daporta. Tlwy 
^11 work in ooBjiinctlon with and u nde r the lenidanee of A. f. 8. A. braaehea in a 
bnameat^liba nnnmr ao that there will reaBaia In the jnriadietloa of the Oomioittaea 
no ConKTMmen who have not adopted IChaddhr for esrlualyo nee;- 1 ehall etpeci 
bnamcae-like reporta to be aent from proviaelal Uaadqiiartera to Uie A. C. C. aa to 
t^ proxrcM of the work of the Satpaaraha Oommittea.. Heeina that tbia a^ra* 
tira lih to be purely foliiatary,.the raporta would mention the Humbert both cd thoee 
who isive theia names for reiruitrAtion and tbose who do not. 

The repiaterad HatyaKrahia will keep a diary of the work, that they do from dey 
to day,. TJicir work, heaides their own apinninx, will coiieiet in fletlinx the ini- 
mary mcmlien and iiiditcin};, them to uaa Kbadi, apih and repiatar Utemiielvea. 
Whether they do no or not, eontact ahould be maintained! with them. 

There ^ould be visita paid to Uari}aa homae and: their ditAcultUe remoted eo 
far aa poMtIde. 

NeedTesa to eay that names should ba reyittarad only of thoee who are willinx 
and aide to titffer iinprisoomcnt. 

No ftrwnciet a8Kieinni*w. it to be eipeeted by SatyaBiahi prisoners wbetber lor 
themael vea or their d«|ieiMiimts. 

mnrh for airtiv<r.'^atyii;'rAhie. Rut Uiere it a much larpar claae of men and 
women who, though they will not s|>iri or fonrt or siifR*r impriooii men t, believe in 
the two cardinnl |irttiri|>l^a of t^aiyapnili mid woluome and with well to tlm airupple. 
ThsM I will mil piiHMwi; Sat ynprulim. They will help equally with the aetive ones, 
if th^ will not interim! with the ennriMMif the Rtriixale hy thcmselvrn eouriinx 
impneonment or Aiding or |ire<‘i|ii'>i<iiiii; Hirikm of Iwhotirere or Aiudeiitfi. Those 
wiko out of ovcrzital or ((K nay oilt<*r wilt net eotitrary to tht‘H<‘ itiHtrueliotis 

ertll harm the sirupal'c and mny eviMi rinni nl uw! to miHfHUid it. Wlk«*n ilnr force of 
violeriee Are let loimi aU over the world mid wheu nnfionM repnfeil to ho most 
ctriltxed miinot think «if any forre mher ihmi that of Arm*« for the Neiilfiiieiit of 
their diMpiites, I ho^ns that it will he |>o«<Hihle to nay uf Imira that nlie fought and 
wuii the hatfln of fiwiinm hy i umIv pm-rlul lumuiM. 

1 mil cpiitc* rlear in my mind r.hai, pivrn the cooperation of poliii'Milly mind(!d 
India, the atttuiiiiicni of hidisi’H tiHMlom \a |'•erfc*‘ily |ioHHilde ihrou^h tiniiii ;cd noir* 
viotciirc. Tiie woihi iloen not hi licve our prcietwhni of ii<«i-viol»-in c, \a'.i ahuic llio 
world. 1 the wdl-KUlcd pcncnil Imve rc| catcdly admitted that we have viohuico in 
our hearts, that we’ are ulicn \i<iiciii to one auuthei in our mutmil tleaiinps. 1 must 
confess that t will nut lie iihh* to fi^ht ho mh we have violeii*‘e in our midst. 
Rut 1 will fi^ht if the proi*oscd le^isier is hoiusit and if Ihusc who coiirapeoiisly 
keep out will not disiiiih the even course of at rii^ule. 

Non-violcuce ai'iion nicaiis niohilisutirin of world opinion in oiir favour. 

I know that a xrowin^ nniahci of ihinktn;; men and women of the worUl 
are liek of the war spirit ; they arc loii;:iiiK for a way of peace and they 
are looking to India to point that way. We eannot have that 0 | iiihiiu on 
oiiv side if we are not honestly ooii-vioUnit. l.ct me repeat what 1 liave said 
iu these roliimiis that I shall lie ahfe to fiiiht with a very small army of 
bancAt Hatvn*^'rahis but shall feel |Kiwertiiis ami embariikHseil. if I have a hutm 
army in w'hich 1 can have no trust or as to whose behaviour 1 am not 
always atire. 

j cx|ic(rt the A. I. C C. to orxsniee BstyaKrAh Commitlcee and report lo 
me from time to time of flic |>roxress marie. If tliere is sii eathusisi^ 
xesporifie. inside of one month it should lie possible to forecast the exact |ieriod 
rcqiiiFcd to put the Haiys};rah Committees in working order. 

Circular No. April 

111 rontiniistion of my circular No. 4 dated March 29, 1040^ I ha^ to 
request that in roronltng the names of active satfaKrahts, these need lie no 
anxiety to add to niimbert. Kvery care should be taken to m that the 
lull iinplieaiiont and the requirements inaistcil ujion by (Isi^hiii and given 
in the nleilge are clearly uiiderstood and appreciated. No-body who conaenU 
to the terms of the plnige from ronsideraiious of expediency for wticii^ng 
in the atruggle; should be encouraged to Join the ranks. Even hi a vt^fni 
fight, it it not merely numbers but the moral quality of the unite comprising 
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«• arnj, .ttuit if of inporttnee. Ibti it maxh non true of m Hidit bend 
piiiMipiw of truth tod non-Ttolenoe. Henihe nuond quelHp of jndiTidiMli it of 
nlnoit imporUnce. Therefore it if not to mooh in nanbm of in the quolity 

of Uioeo oflio ioin the nnkt of octm ntpei^cffaif, thot our omnii^th ■hull iso. 
11 we on In toy wiy flock in tlitt noUer and if the future coiidvet of 
flflyqgiihif b^iet the conditiooa laid down, odrantaKe wilt he taken of onr 
OinSkneaf by Uio. Government and the «om«i»ial and other foreea arrayed 
ecniaft ne /oi |>icaent. It may even mean the wiiapwiaion of smr movement, 
llhowoeer, wo etand ten on out pcinciidee msd if no love of temporary 
polHical edTontage or epeedy aueoeaa defleeta ua from the eourae we have 

ohellBed mt for ouraelvea in eonaonanee with our high aima aad noble and 
porn meMMi. .netting in the world can reaiat ua. 

In nidting the Hat df active and paaaive eatyaaraliia Congnai .remmitteea 
rnuat eoodne ^enmelvea te recording the namea ' of Congressmen. Ho ‘general 
cenane of Iboaein aympatiy with ua ia to be compHad. It ia qdtie poaatble 

that non-Congrawmen may want to enliat themaelvea as active aatyagrahia. 
In that eaae they rnuat be aaked to ioin the •Oongrew and become primary 


I have almac^ written to you about camps, ahibira and aahrama that may 
be odvontageoualy oatabliahed ior active aatyagnihia. ftiit this may not be 
poaaible everywheie. Jo that ease in every locality, ttihan or ruraU -aotiye 
aetyagiahia must maet in batcliei regularly and carry onti in common, Itema 
of the progranMne. They will find this the easiest romod of doing tlie allotted 
work. For instance, In every ward of a city or every vUlago or group of 
ylllagea, wheie them 4110 enough ac(i%*e aatyngrahis enrolled, they may meet 
togediar and appoint 4M>e from among themselves as Cspinin or I^eader and 
under his gnidaiice meet periodieaHy if not daily, for plying tlie Takli or the 
Oharkha. They will thua itid that they may not need a aejurate teacher for 
•pinning. They eaa nlao da jmrticiifair days in the week 011 which they may 
learn simple drill aud first'Oid to the iiijiircil. lliey may, in batches of 2 
or 3, yiait the Han}aae and membera ol the minority communities in their 
homes and establish iteraonnl contacts with them. If they work together and 
in groups tliey will fitid that they can carry out the programme with eaae 
and eonvcnlence. Each gninp must keep a diary of the work done and send it 
periodically to the Committee aufHsrior to it. Tlie cousolidated report of the 
aetivides in the province ahould be prep.*u'ed io the rrovineiai Congresa 
Committee Ofiloo every fortnight and forwarded io (be All India Congrem 
Committee Office. 

The Ibtfoaal Weak 

MatUana Ahul Kalam Asad, /ka Congn$a Pmideni tmiicd tht foUomng 
MiatmMtU tn eoneecriba with the Afaiumal Week 

The General Beoretary of the Alt India Congresa Committee has dnwn 
Ihe attention of the Congresa oiganisations towards the approach of dm 
National Week, and reminded them of their taaka. I am eonfident that on 

ttda oocasion all Congieas Committees will fully demonstrate their eapacitf 
for aadon. In this oonnaction I expect of every Congreaaman and woman, 
•vary aapporter of the Congress oause to contribute in a pracUeal aaoiier 

towards the tiiooeaa of the week. 

For the last 20 years this week has come to stay as the aeaaon of onr 
eoMtrnedfe efforts. lake the aatnnl eeaaons of our mod this one also reenia 
every year, and Ifter influendna na for a whUa^ passaa on. Onr natornl 

aoaaons aibet ua physically, whue this one reaets on onr intelleet and 
emotkm. It piovidaa us with a rare opportunity for adf-introspeetion aud 
aalf*parlfieadon ia order that we exemine afresh our hearts and our mindii 
It eomaa to gauge how far our professions of servies, sseriftoe and non-nolmiee 
whleh we liji^ so often* have pnnecratsd into the depths of onr hearts. For 
ws this year do appmdi of the Nadcwal Week has a ape^ afgaiftcanee. 

Udy a few deye haek we have enaoimeed tn the world from the 
Ow n wm plalform at Bamgarii. onr new peadon for freedom and onr deter- 
minadow to aohieva it The Nedoaei Wedr ie thne tha ftret of tmdog 

tevaliM oftheea annon a ci m m i im IA at Ibis ekege, wn live no In dm Imo 
ided of ow^ eoantn^ve piqpnmmn II vonM piovidn no wi& 
rmn nr om wllhonl whleh llwonM bn dMkmIl for nolnaoquii 
hOMor failhe eoming ilniiBlt, 
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How Uien do wo expect to fnlftl the foquiiomeuU of the conetreotiie 
imnniiM 7 The ooDttructiTe progremiBe Inpliee Hinda-Muolim lemovol 

pi antoachebilitv end extensive populeriaetion of Kbedi. Do we ioieglao thet 
bj holding e few meetinge end delivering epeeehee, we would fulfil the Itik 
eseigned for the Nettonel Week 7 Does it ■ufiice for ne thet we go ebout 
bewking khedi for e week in the streete end bye-lenee of the towne end then 
come beck to our normel occupetione with the feeling thet we heve done 
our du^ to the oonetruvtive progreiiime 7 

Of couree. ell these ere necessary iteme of the progremme, end we 
must cerry them out. But this alone would not do. 'Ilieoe ectivitice 
undoubtedly give sliai^e and form to our efforts, but we remie something 
more to put life into it. \Vc Coiiproitsmon profess to shoulder the greet burden 
of our national movomout in India today and oiira uodoubMly is the 


lesponsibilitv in every phase of thougiit and action. If we imMe the true 
spirit of the constructive )M*o;:rAiivmc, I have no hesitation in effiradng thet 
es'ery atom of this land will rrspoitd to the call of national life. 

But do we ex|>ect to carry warmth to others if our own hearths grow 
cold 7 Na we must kindle our own fires first. The National Week provides 
us with thet opportunity. 


The Working Committee Froceedings 

WMdha-lSth. April I* IMh. April 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from ISih to 
10th April, 1910. Maulana Abul Kalam Acad presided. 

The members present were : rshris Barojini Kaidii, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vellabhbhai Patel, Bajendra Prasad. Rajagopnlaclisri, Bhulabhai Detai, 
Bhankerrao Ihx). Profulla Chandra Giioshp Doctor Byed Mahmud, Hr. Aaefeli 
end Bri J. B. Krtpaleiii. 

Bhrit Pettahhi Sitaraniayya, Rarekriishne Meheteb. Achynt Fetwiidhen, 
Vijeyeluxmi Pandit and T. Prakaaam were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were iwssed : 


This Committee place on record thrir eenee of duap sorrow et the pessing 
eway of the liev. C. F. Andrews, a true humanitarian, whose life bed bssn 
dedicated to the service of the |>eoi>le of India end pertienleriy of Indiene 
Oversees. 

This Oommittee express their sense of deep corrow et lho_deBlhs of Bsilh 
Yeknb Hesen of Medraa and Briyut Mebimcbendre Dse of 
bed nodered velneble services to the ceuae of the oountry. 

Imst Beto for the SleetioB of Prorlealel TMbneele 

Iley 5k 1940 wee fixed es the lest dete for the ep p oin i mini of Ibe 
Provinciel Tribunels in terms of Art VIII (b) of the Cte^lion. It ^ 
elso deridid thet till the new Trihuneb ere ooosUtnicdp the old TVibniieli i 

continne. ^ , Dspmtment 

It wee decided thet e seperete depertmsnt for t 
a Office. The function of the new dmrtnmnl ^ 
in Indie. It ehell edvlN te 

pvtidpethm of the wom«i of Indie In 


onenring the fall eooperetion 
woffc of netionel noonetmetioiu 


g woman bo inetilatid in Rm A. L a 
wUl bo to otndy the nnostlon of 
nioivteQSi on the boot wof of 
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Tbt WorUag' GoBtHuUet boro civet fall eontidtrttioo la Ibt clUittkm in the 
tonally at H btc developed tioce tbe RemKtrh Concrect tnd to tbe aeccMify for 
twatriag Ibt OotKfOit omiicttion for Biitytxrabt wkiieh tbe KtmKtrh CongvvM 
itcloiod wot iiievittble ta tbe fatorc. Ibe ComitUire wcicomet the eteiit taken by 
Ibt PlavlaM Ootgreit Gomiahteei. la porananvo of the direetiona Uaued by Gan* 
dbHI la loaetkM ta fiatyacraba Coaiitittee and to enrol active and fiaesive aatya- 
paait. Ibt Committee Irutt that all Cocigrem Commiiteea tbrongboiit the country 
‘‘‘ I tbit programme viitb all carncatneea. and tborouKiiucaa, and will put 

I in order for aacb actioa aa may be required of them. The Committee 

that ihoat membert of Congrem ezecutivea who are unalde to take the 

awte iib td pladit and ahouldtr the burden of a atruggle under the diaciplined gui- 
daaea of tba Congrmit will withdraw from their executive iKMiiioiia. The Commi- 
Itai lay atram again on tbe falAlmeni of .the eooditiona laid down by Gandhiji, com- 
f with wSob la cmentanl for Civil Diaobedienca. 


General Secretary** Crcular* 

Cirewiar Ko. April 

One of oor chief taaka ia to inform onr countrymen of the atand taken by the 
yam during the premnt war and the eonsfctiietti ea that flow out of it. Tliia 
abonld be eo done that not a aingle Indian may be iinacqiiRintcd with the Con- 
▼lewpoini and what ia ez|ieeied of him. It is true Mmt Congressmen in the 
dbtricta are dcang thia work. But there otijfhi to l>c better planning!, more 
»d thorooghneaf. I auggeat that tliie eau be done if we decided to work 




dni ajiragramme of at leait one meeting for every villnMe, 

Aan are on ao average 2,ryx) vittagee to every diHiiirt in oiir country. We 
laeide to bold public meetinga in the diHtrict, one in earli villnpc. 'ifie Dis- 
Bomao Committee ahould for thia pnrfKme select a imnd of about 40 Hprakera. 
paakar, if neccasary, can addrem two^ mceUugn in two difTiTeiit villn^cK in the 
of a day. Group of villagea when near enough can Ijc combined. In tliia 
onr peogramme can be worked' out inanle of a month. 

OMdionla ba taken in; the aelection of ai^cakcra. They mnat be active Satyai- 
b^ ibowld bava understood the Congreai stand in its various aapecta and inimt 
abli lomitit acrom in simpit and dignlfted language. 'J'he baneH for liieHc 
amid be: (1) Bamyach Congreaa Kcaolution, ( 2 ) Mahatma (iandhi’a in- 

I givaa ia bis article in the 'Hanjan* of 30th .March entitled 'Kvery Con- 

„ Committaa a Satyagraha GommiUce,’ (3) the A. I. C C. Circular No. 4, dated 

971b Maieb, explaining them inetraciioDS, and (4) the implicationa of the pleilge. 

Tba epmlms ahoald aim at araking clear and coroprebenaive aiieerhca. ft would lie 
bml H ^ at theaa meatiaga,, tbe aolborteed speaker alone made a detailed and com- 

I aooaal tbal Dlitrldi Oangrm Committees be asked to take up this work at 
OM^ mlool 0 bmiP of apeakeit and amp out a plan of meetings. 

la ordor lo oaft time; ooplea of thia Circular are being sent dlrcri to such 
nilrfel Ooogrms Oomittom whose addrem ii with the A. I. e. G. Office. You 
wOl plmoo too to il lhak thia work lo properly ceganiaed and apaedily carried out 
CKroofor M. f— idfb. April 

iUMml Ibi fcnoidlfli of tbo Provincial VMion Tribunal lir lorma of tbo Con- 
Working Com ‘ 

toC AnVlU 

^tlhoMbonal.” 

II lo hoped tbot if yoo bn^ 

e via doiom. If bowom L. 



(b) Mop IMU ia fixed mr iU Imt dnio for tbo 

0 not thmkg mmoioied tbo Wbmial for tbo yoar 

TObnnal^ 
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TriboMl u to function. 

Circular No, 9^t3rd. April 

I un aendioff you lierevidi copies cA the two resolntioat pused by the Inst 
meeting of the working Committee nt Werdhn. I'he rreoliiilon on Retyngmhn it 
eelf-ezplenetory. Yoti ere directed to carry on tlie.eetivitios you have idreedy under- 
taken in pnrsuenee of (Tiin4lhip*s directions with nil |Hissihle thoroughness. Voo%«ill 
please bear in mind tbe ne^-eesity of sending to this oIHos a fortuighily report of the 
work done. 

bhri 'll. 8. Pandit will soon undertake inquiries into the eondiiion of the 
ndunteer movement in the various provinoee. He will eommiioirata with ;yott direet 
and may also visit your province. You are requested to render him full aasistanoi 
and cooperation. 

Circular No. 4-^3rJ, May 

Before the Ramgarh Congress yon were n<|uested to euppl/ to Biie oAei 
the 'figures and all other informaiioiis jegaiding suppression ot cMI liberties 
Hi your nrovinoe, since the conimeucemeiii of the war. 1 am Sony to ma that 
most of tbe Provinces have not aupplied ua with the informatian aitked for. 
When some provincea have given us iiricirmatton, they have contented themaelvei 
with aendiug it once only. We have, therefore, no up-to-date hiformation la 
IhiB behalf. May 1 request that ap-to-date information about proteeuUoniL 
arreari, prohibito^ orders etc., in your province since the conunenoement of 
tbe war be supplied to us immediately. The information asked for ia 4o he 
placed before the next mrciiiig of the Working Committee which b Uksly Ao 
be Md by the end of this month. If the information is supplied by the 
third week of May, at the latest, it will enabb the office to arrange mid 
tabubte U for presentation before the Wurkiita Committee. 

Circular No. 6 -3ri/, .Uay 

The President wnnts informntion from yon cm the following points. Tliis inform- 
ation is to be suiqdied irowiotliately. 'J his letter must therefore lie considered as urgant. 

(1| In ]iropcr dtsts^iline niaiiitHincd in the Congress organtsaitons in your 
province ? 

(2) If there is sny iwHsciplinc, what are fbe can ses therefor T 

(3) Wbat grmi] H, if any, are there in tbe CmigTesB organisation in your 
Province ? 

(4) What are tlwir ? 

(.')) How fur do i}jcir waixities hani|icr Congreu work in the province T 

1 would also ipiaiiid you once again that yon have to send to this office 
fortnightly reports about the progress of work in your pro'ince in connection 
with batyagraha. 

Circular No. € -3rd. May 

In my circular letter No. A dated March 29, 1910 I bad said that where the 
majority of the members of the executive of a CongreMi Conmiittee are not active 
Satyagrahis, a separate l^atyagragh Committee be formed for carrying on activitiea 
in connection with f^atyagraha prf^*aratton and the Congress Committees in such 
cases should attend to the other routine busiticss of the organtsatton. The Working 
Committee at their meeting held at Wardhn last moiith. decided that no se|iarnte 
Saiyagruha Committee lie formed and tliat every t>>mmittee of tlie Congress mnsi 
necessarily transform itself into a f^atyagraha Committee and carry on in addition 
to its ordinary routine work, the work of Batyagraha preparation. The Working 
Committee also decided Chat such memliers of the Committees as could not for any 
reasons sign the Batyagraha i>ledge siioiild resign their seats on tbe Committee ana 
allow their seats to he filled up by active Salyagrahis. Yon will therefore please see 
to it that these latest instructions of the Working Committee are carried out in 
your Province. 

This change was necessary bMuae it was thought that it would be undesirable 
if people wbo were not in tune with the present fiolicy of the Congress ebonld yet 
continue bolding offices in the organisation. It was also felt that the auetaioo of 
relation between the Congress Committees and separate Batyagraha Committees nuij 
cause friction end indiscipline in the Congress organisaUon at a time when nni^ at 
purpose end effort la absolutely necessery. 
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I Am Mut tbow who icfaie to lisa the Betjegiahe pledge will ms the wiedom 
•ad the neeeeeity of ▼olnntarily reeiiening thdr eeaUi. thae allowing Ooogvma 
OKgeaieatioB *to oerry out the official policy emoothly and without IrictioB. 


Cireuiar No. 7-^4ih. Map 


I am aendlog yon herewith the queationnaire in terma of which information 
haa got to be poUected in your profince and aubmittad to thia Office. You will 
pleaae eipedite the colleetion of information. Whenerer you aend thia informatfam 
jgii^iU heap in view the queaUonaaire. 

1. Number of Saiyagralda enrolled. Are they lulfiiUng the condltiona 
preaoribed in the Fledge f Do they meet pciriadically ? 
a. What Btepa have been takM to popnlariee Khadi ? 

8. What atepa haTe been taken to eatabliah contacia with the (1) Hariiana, 
(2)Minoritica i j ip, 

4. The Office of the P. C. O. (1) Houre of work, number of employeee, aalary, 

S Uepartmenta, quantity and quality of work* (3) eirculara iaaued, (4) Aooonnta» 
Propajmda. 

5. The meetinga of the P. C. C. and the Executira How often do they 
meet T Mattera dealt with by them after the Bamgarh Congreaa, inatruetiona 
iaaued to the D. C. Ga 

d. How many membera of theae bodiea hare aiened the Satyagraha pledge f 
7. Diatriot and City Congreaa Committees. The number of tneae eommiUeea 
and their total members. Have they turned into Satyagraha councils 7 How 
are the District Offices functioning 7 Do they keep contact with the subordinate 
eommitteea 7 

Si What atepa have the D. C. Ga taken tO' organise the preparatory work 
for Satyagraha. The number of satyagrahia enrolled. 

9. Are Mandal committees functioning 7 Details as to the number of 
membera of theeo committees, satyagrahia- enrolled, and their activities 7 

10. Have group rivalriea within the Congress declined or disappeared 7 
What ia the itrength of the dissentient groups and what are their activities 7 
IL How ia the public reacting to our preparations for Sat>agraha 7 
19; Training campa held in the Pionnee. Details as to the number of 
peraona who participated in them* thmr daily routine, the kind of training 
noabred, leautte obtained etc. 

18. Number of public meetiage held enree Ramgarh to populariie the 
zeeolation, Gandhiji’s inatruetiona and the A. 1. C. C. cii-cularB. 

14. What meaauree have the i\ C. Ce taken or propose to take for seeing 
that the conditions' of the pledge and the programme they lay down from time 
Id time are carried out by the Saiyagrahie 7 

jffi. Are the members of the Goagrees Executive Committees aad Congreae 
membera of Local Boards fulftlling the condition about Khadi as preacribwl in 
Art. VII (b) of the Congrtes Couatitution 7 What ia done in the ease of 
defaultera 7 


Netlonal Week 


The Nationa] week waa obeerved throughout the country with more than 
utual enthuaiaem this year. It followed the Ramgarh Session of the Congress 
by only about two wem. The only reeolution paaaed at the Ramgarh Seesion 
waa a call to the Nation to prepare itself for a final and dectaive atruggle 
under the Icaderihip of Ifahatma Gandhi. The hiatorie aasociationa of &e 
National Week gave an tnepiring background to these preparations. 

The Prenuent and the General Secretery. All India Gongren Committee 
ieened hietructions to the Committeea intensively to carry out the eonstnictive 
programme of the Congreae during the National Week. The Congreae Committees 
took prompt steps to implement them inetmetions. Bpinninc demonstrations 
and competitioiia and intensive sales pbl khadi were organised in almost all 
important citiet in the country. 

All thoee who had signed the satyagraha pledge as preacribed by the 
General Secretary, A. 1. C. C. participated in these activitiee. Frabhat Fherics, 
fiag hoiatinga, proceasiona and public meetings formed other features of the 
celebrations. At the public meetinga waa emiffiaeieed the central place of the 
oonatructive programme in tlie country’s preparation for the straggle. The 
public were exhorted to um khadi and other vUlege pxodueU to the exclnaion ol 
every-thing elaa. 
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8ATYAORAHA PREPABATiaNS 

Ssfiagiaha PNpmtions la PiwIqm 


U7 


Amdhra 


At its mcetinf; heM on April 6, 1940 tho Andkrs Prorincinl Oongrsst 
Commktree set im the following; siib-commiltcet : (1) CWorkhst (*i) Usri]aD, 13) 
Ifinoritiei. (4) Publicity, mid 5) Women. 

The Bub-committees have been advised to draw up a programme of jrork and 
anbinlt it to the P. C. C. 

The Executive Committee has since been converted into Batyagraha Oom- 
mittee for the province. All the members signed the pledge. The 
District Congress Committees ntid BuboiHliiiate committees have been 
circularised to convert themselves into Batyagrnha committees. The Batyagraha 
plec^e has been sent to nil the i'ongrcns meiiiliers of the Provincial and Central 
J^slalttre. Presidents of District Hoards. Chairmen of .M»iiiici|ml Councils and 
Proviacial Congress Committee members. The P. C. C. Cilice has ret^eived so far 
296 pledges. P. C. C. is oignnisiiig a volunteer eaptains* trniiiing camp at Madraa 
from May 1, 1^0. It is proposed to train about nO. ooluiitecr captains. Every 
district is sendinit at least three representatives to this camp, 'lliose trained will rna 
volunteer camps in the districts. Camps have been already started iu aome districta. 

Assam 


The Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee hae 
converted itself into the Batyngraha committee. .Most of the members have signed 
tlie Pledge, 'i he District Congress Cominii fees have been askcil to do likewise. 
The D. C. Cs nave also been RKkeil to hold mceiiiigs in villages to explain the 
the Congress ))rogramme. A seven days programme of work has liecii decided 
vpow for the niemuers of the Working Commiuee, to begin from May 5. 

Bengal 

The Froviocial Congreea Committee of Bengal baa been turned iiito*Saiyagraha 
CkmmtUee. 


Bihar (up to 1st }[ay^ 1940) 

The total number of Batayagrahis enrolled is 2000. A Provincial Baiyagraha 
Training Camp was started at Bonc|nir from April .^0 which lusted for a wci^. 
The total strength of tlie camiicrs was of whom 117 were meinhut s of the K 0. 
C. ■ The camp life was simple, interesting ami n«'iirc. There was no seKvaats. 
sweet>eTS. cooks- etc. All work in connection with the ramp showed remarkable 
diacipliue. The daily routine was strictly adheretl to. Drill ninl prayer were optional. 
Tiie main features of the camp were s))iauing and (Kiliticui discouises. The total 
amount of yarn spun during the week was 43::? miles and 172 ynrdl. The camp 
attracted a continuous stream of wi-sirors. H. Kai^'mlra Prasad delivered several 
diocourses on cfanrkba, technique of Bi^rpgrnha and like subject; 

Similar cam<|«s iii the districts arc being startetl. Chninpuraij has already begun. 


Karnatak to 18th. Aprils W4o) 


The CoMiu'il of the ICurnatak V, C. C. met on the lldi Aiwil and converted 
itself into the Baiyagralia CommirO'c and directed the corniniltres to <U> likewise. 

Two district Congress cummiitccs. Dhurwar and .Muiigalore h:i&'« turned into 
Satyagraha aommittees, t , , . 

The committees have bec^ir instructed to open Batyagraba camps for the train- 
ing of Satyagrahis. .... ... 

In tbs' National Week, Khaddi hawking, spinning com petitions and visits to 
Hatiiao colonies formed the iisinctpal features of the proieranime in the province. 

CSrimlars from the A. I. C. C DtRce snd Gaiidhi|i*s instructions have been 
priitcdiiii Kannada and distributed to the Commiiiees. 

Kurala (up to 23rd, April, 1040) 

A molution has been passed by the Working Committee of the Kerala P. C. 
C for bringing into being a Supreme Council representative of various groups in 
the Congress. 8bri K. Kmappan and Janab M. K. Mbhiuddin Kutti Baheb of the 
SmIw Congress Gandhi Sangham have been asked to servw on the Kerala Satya- 
Sbn Committee. 


Mahakoshal (up to 1st. May, 1940) 

The Provincial Executive has converted itself into Batyagraha Committee con- 
littfpg of 11 membera of the Committee who have signed the pledge. 



MB THB UTOAN HAHOVAL CXWCntBBB ( 

Out of iha U Db trieft ConmM OMuaUteet, 11 Bmo eomrlad tMr liiw it ifo 
Cbooeil into Botingiahn CominiaM. Tho followiiig tablo jim Iho Bnabera oo 
liMM bodies «iM> We tigned the 8iUyi«f^ ^ 

L Jtibbnlpofe 15 7 

2. SeitEor 15 • 

Sb I&koH (Noninhpar) 15 12 

1- SjSi 15 6 

& gyadwam 15 2 

B. fieoni 15 1 

7. IfeBdU 15 7 

a MngM 15 7 

a Drag 15 S 

10. Raipar 15 10 

11. Bilaepur 15 8 

The total nainber of pledge forms reoeired from districts opto April 90^ IM 

455. The number of Passire Satyagrahis is 186. 8ome districU such as f9an 


■ome distriets suefa as Kbandwa, Manilla. Beom. Bslnghat bare enrolled only 1, 1« 
7, 7, aetire satysgrabis respectively. Instructions have been issued to the D. C. Cs 
lo .send a list of whole time active satyagrahis. Cliarkha and Takit competitaoee 
were held hi the JTational -Week. Hales of khaddar were orimnised. A kh^i and 
Tillage industries esbibttion was held at Kliandwa. 'fhe Provincial Executive hae 
.decMM to open a iiroviucial satyagraha training camp at Nariinhpiir lor a week. 
Tlie P. C. G. membcrn .who -have eigned the plediic and five aatyagrahia from eaeh 
diatriet have been invimA. The provtmtial camp will be folio vred up by diatiiet 
and tahsil eampa. 

Maharashtra (up io tSth. April jst40) 

Heren Oiroulani have been .iaaued to the District Congress Committees regarding 
the preparatory work te be done in connexion with Batj^agraha. leaden are 
touring in tne districts and enrolment 6i satyagrahie is proceeding satisfaetorily. 
Thm is entbusiasm in the i\iovinoe. The mimoephere inside the Congress and 
ouMl^ is showing signs of improvement Party rivalriea have deciined. Qnl^ the 
Ttoyiafea are a rift in the lute. There iaoome markiHl improvement in (he dieciplioe 
of OongreasBien in local bodies. The P. C. C. is in correstoiMleiice with the 
Chafkha Hangh for the organisation of apiiming. The 1>. C. Oa are making 
necessary arrangement for atartiMig shibira for active satyagiahis. 

The ExwMitive Conmluee has converted itself into Hatyagraba Committee of 
the Piovince. It appointeil Hhd Hhankerxao Deo to guide the preparalione of 
.fiatyagri^ in Ihe Province. 

Morth West Frontier Pnviwee {up to MitK April IBM) 

Members of the P. C. C. iaol tiding of course the members of the Provincial 
fiaeeutive have mgned Hatyagraha pledge atid these bodies have converted themselves 
into Hatyagraha eommitteea. The 11 C. Ca of Uera Ismail Khan. Banuu and 
Eohat have likewise converted themaelvee into aatyagraha Committees, all the 
members having signed the ^aivagrslia Pledge. Trmnsipg vsmfw have been afcaned 
in the dbtricts m Peehavar and fiafinu. A camp will be held on May 4, IMQ 
ntteiuled by all die important workers of the Priivince. Khan Abdul OafEv Kkaa 
has startM a tour of the provioce, from April 8 in connexion with datyagmkn 
cam{inagn. The |pur will last for a mouth. 

Punjab (up to IStks April 1940) 

A supreme Batyagmha Committee has been formed of membera of the Workuig 
Committee who have tigpmd the Pledge. Hubordinate committees have been sakra 
to do likewise. Enrolment of Satyagndits is going on. 

BissiiuptaFnk* ApsU 1940) 

The Eneontive OouncQ hae converted itself into the Supreme Sntyagrahn 
Conneil for the province. The Executive Committees of nil Congress oommittesi 
have bM dtreeted to funekm no Bntyagrehn committees no from the lot Mny, 1240, 
membeow not nigning the Bntyagrahn Pledge nre to resign. A Bind Sn^mgmhn 
enmp will be sterted nt fEimchl from tlM 5th of Mny. District FWtienl 
QmfeieDees witl bn held diurtim the eouree of this month. The pledgei 
moeived in the office to for toty 250. 12 nre Mndim nnd 7 Inffian. 
lanlmotions hnvo ben iaeiied to eetnbliih doeer oontnet with Mmlhnii Iht 
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OIhitUia department it functioning ictively. Spinning demonstreiionB hnve been 
held Bt Mvernl placet in the province. Regular clatsea for tpiiiiiing will be o|>ciiecl 
at Karachi, Hyderabad. Sukkur and other placet. Step to itopiilarite tiie pnMlnctt 
of vill^ i»iduttriet other than khadi are alto being taken. On the whole the r«'t- 
ponte in the province it good, tiiecially in towna and bigger villaget. There it, 
howevci, not much activity in small villagct where Mualims predoiniiiale. 

Tamil Nadu {up to idth, April i940) 

North Aroot D. C. C. The Committee has sent the office a list of 220 porsont 
who have signed the Satyagraha pledge. 

United Provineee (up toSGth, April 1940) 

The U. P. Provincial Executive hat converted itself info Supreme Satyagralia 
Council for the province. The D. C. Ct ha%'e been iiiBtructtti to timi into 
satyagraha committees. InstruiMicns have biTii issikhI for cii«‘li memhfr of the 
Satyngralia c-oromittee to spin and tend hit fortnightly report to the lo^'iil tatyin^rnha 
committee. Membert of Satyagraha Committees have hivn put in charge of micuh 
in uittricUi. They will auiiervite work in the area, and prepare fortnighiiy lepoitH. 

In 22 diatrictu out of 48 more than b*) per cent of the nieiiihcrt of the 
D. C. Ca. have signed the Satyagnaha pledge. 2.*^ itertona to far ha\e refuted to 
tign the fileflge liecaute they did not believe in one or the other item of the 
programme. Tkie total number of Satyagrahia enrolled in province itpio Joth Apiil, 
1910 ia TvlOO. Out of ihete roughly’ 17* M' “re nirmhiMs of the exiriuivi t of dii*niei. 
and city C<mgreta eommitlcct. About h.ave promisid to ho winkle liiuc aoili ia 
(»f the CongnMui. In moMt of tl>e dittneft, lotail di!<*«'nsionH ha\e thKuppt tied with 
the formation of the Saty.ivniha committccH. Siitlit ieiii mtoi in-.oion Ini'* n t hf it 
re«‘civ(Hl yet -ahoul the nniiidal comniiM'vs. 'rhe total loiinlti r of luaii lul < tniiniiiK <« 
hiin'ttoning iu ti»e |>rovin*‘C io roughly Half of tloM* otiiiiiUietH ji:* 

l•onatdoned to lie active IhhIicb. ‘I he H organii^eis on the n-itional >ii>iic Ihxiid 
have U'«ji deputed one cjc h diatrh't. They ‘o opcraie aiih tlic I i ongicHM 

(\ftnmiftcea in their atnk. Satiafadiiry Kpinniog anang*Mn« iHs ha\*‘ Ixon inatle 
ia 10 diatricta. '*’hey have employed Hepaialc in*.? rn. toss. Vain roll.v iing has 
heeii comtaeiK'O*! ill L* dt^tri<‘tH Sri Vichatra Naiayaii Sliarnia wlm liu*» hmi taoi (.tilt'd 
hy tlie Council to orginiHC Hpiiiiii*iir in the provini-ts has i^slll^t tiittilaia to 
cotnsnitOtea giving in- tstaiy dt'l tils shout spinning nork. Khai dar lllciiitiara ere 

A^isirtting in Uic carrying out ’of tlic spiniitng woik ’I here wcic | nhli • H|‘,..iiing 

dfuiioiiHirationa in ’? pIsK is. \ Hpiiiniiig tlenionstration is piopoK'il to be held on 

a 4i.(«‘<l day Ihroiighout ihe proviioT. 

Every Hatyagrahi has Immmi oskisl *0 repi»it shout hiii Hpinning to nn olluer 
ni>«)oinicil for the pur|N)<ie. Some eoiMmtiP*e8 tidier from pniu iiy ol fniiiis I hey 
have l»ecn sake*! to laiiin-h a cainpaijn for cinolling CoiigU!*s iin>ni- i!H i ot 

will give them aome money 'J'hc progiamnic of out mettirg in ca' h mIU* '' ji 
hetiig organised in the dittriefs. 

{up to 2nd. Map I 'io) 

Tlie rroviiieial (’ongress C<*mmiitcc of lIiKul hat, at it* ici' u.!* u.’i n • 


h«ld on Apiil 1'. 3910 transfornietl iJs«-lf into Sal>agrahn Couimnice ol •* ■ : x v 

and hat din Mnl the Ki'.lioitlinnie ron.inillecH to do likewiM;. 'loia! ■ m 

ai'iivr Satyagraiiis ernoih'd ho j’ai is 1* Hisliivts tueh iis t'e.f .’ KiU ip:!. 

n'‘c<Mitit for l.'» and .T* satiagialiis retpv lively. Histrit'lt Biii h n“ Scr ; ai.d 

iiaiijarai have enrolled oiil.' 1 ai d 1 Hniy.igiahis ivBoeei.xeh . 1 1'C , ' , l . • nt 

opeiKnl four depat tnieiits : (]» propaganda . (J) Ilntijaii ; 'll. niou .i -m !ii <! ij) 

eltarkha. The.se dcp.irtmentH have Blarti’d fine Itoniug. 

Viiiarbfut (up to 2nd Miy 


Out of 2*.! ditf.ieta, nagar and taliika Congrett commit feet J'l • onirnit' > t 
have rniiverKtl theinaelvea into Batyagralia eoromiUees. 'I he 1\ C. C. ( imH 
rmivfil 'J.'iiii l>1iilge forniH ho far. Out of 45 I’. v'. nicmhriB ;} 1 hni:» H 

the |»le«lgc. of the 17 M, L. .-Xt, b have tigiied l*ii pled.ie. 'I lie iimuhrr of w«*n.*M. 
Satvagraliit it 7. Spn iai nllenlioii ih bring paid to ) io| agsmia Coi.fnen'N >. .or 
being hi'hl in the pii*iin«T. A prirviiiria! camp of CongrcHs no.keiri «: ! 1 rid 

at Akola from r>th to 7ih May. A votnnteer enm|> wilt he In M lion; *1 •• t.i 

2 INI 1 May. Steps liavi* Imm 11 liikeii to | opnhuiHe kiiadi and H| ooun:.' \\ ,\ 

alamt lla’riiHii uplift i>« uUo leetoiiig atii'iitioii. 'Jhi'ie ih ridlntH) t.>>w ,i<. ttt<? 

Iirwiacc. XVutkut ate nhuw ng keener appieeiatiou of their retpunHiOildic-. 
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C ujt'rat 

17>(J persons have signed the Satyagraha Pled^^c. M^pfinp^s of Ratyasrahis are 
held peri»Mii« ally in evory Taltika to take sto k of the w«Mk done by them. The 
Batya^iahis apiii i»*unlsirly. Khadi sales lisive up by about 30 per cent. The 
Becivtai'ies of the ]Vuvin<*ii(i Coiiun'ss Committee have piepand a statcroent to bo 
used by workers for explaining to the masses tliti Coiij^ress polity and prOe;rumme. 

Arrests, imprisonments and senrehes etc 

The follniL'inq are S'»mc of the ctts*a €tf armsts, ctmvirffnn^, intftrnni'nts, 
externmenls^ sectrdivs, gmjtjintj order an i the like compiled from the daily itress : — 

In Bengal 

In the district of JalpHiiruri two persons were warnp«l, PK) arrested, one was 
otherwise restricted and ]0J held iii.ciiKfody. In ihnajpiir 13 ptusons were W’arncd, 
in Midnaftiir four were warned and four eonvii ted, in Howraii two warned, tlircc 
were arrested, one convicted and one otbei wise rcstrh'tcd. In Faritlpnr bj were 
arrested, two hebl in eiistoily, five detained wiiiiont trial and since released. In 
Mni'shidabad seven were wsirned. In Xoakludi nine were arrested, and tbice were 
otiierwise rcHtrcicd. In Uajsliahi "dJ were wuriied. In J1 Par;.:an}iH 17 were warnt;i|, 
one was arrested, I'l were olheiwist* restri' ^td, one was ilctairnal willioiit trial b'lt 
Finee nlean-d. In Ibiiiknra 40 were warned. In Dacca 51 were warned, 10 anesred, 
three e»»iivi» ied. In Cab ufia lO.) were waincd, l‘.)l were arrested, ei;;ht convicted, 
21 were ot’ierwmc restrieled, id held in eualody. In rabiia sevui were warned, 
one was arrested Init. suljsupieiitly released. In Nadia 10 were waviusl, six were 
anesr.ed, fdiir <‘OMvieie4|. In hanppnr seven were vvarnetl and oec was otheiwise 

restricted. In Ifo(vly Lfl were Wiii ietl. four were ani'^teil, 1: were oilecnise 

II slrieled utid two .Mr A. M. A. /.atnun and Mr. Annanda I’jd wete evteinel and 
tliree were diMaineil witliottf Dial Pn. Kince pia(*ed on trial. In Ihibliuni 1:: w'cio 
warneil, in Maldalt font were arrested an I three eonvieted, in (’idiiauon^ 1 , wme 
warned, four were otherwise lesfii tid. tn lio^ra three were warned, in lla !;f eiinj 
tit ree were warned, in .MymensiiiLJi 3» wete warned, l')3 arrested and l i were 
eonvieted. <)ne was <let:iined witlucu Dial but since released. In ripnera I • weve 

wai ttt’tb IH were nriPHii 1, dl were onivicled in Buidwan ii»e wetc wani-d, » 

were arrested, 13 convicted. 

The facts uivon ultovc arc contained vn a statement laid the I brt.iy tabic 
by the Home Minister, ll<‘n!:nl. 

Manlvi AHlirsifnddin Ahmad Ohow'!hiy, Secretary, B W C'. r, 'I i.ol is-vncfith 
ChakruPorty, member, A 1. 0. C. and cx Stale pitsom*! .m i ;*»; ;h,-. lm IbuiHl 
Dult, Kditor, now defunct nation.aliHt. wttkD ‘Samjjran)’’ wi 'c i.iin. • . k> omj 
vear*B simple impriHOnmeiit each unde/ the Defence of Ind:. I'icI 

A batch of tliree vaz., Mr. Fak«r Sen. an e\ convict u .lo A aiv i r/ i.aid 
Case. Mr. Ardhendn a stmunt .4 die Homeoi»atbic » .liij;c. ai, I ibiioi I'.' 

Ornanisini; Sccrciary, Kisaii D mim-ttee, w - c arKsltd whiio ad.ii.crt.ii,; u i ^p: 
held in the .latiamobaii Sen Hall - omt ini m* 

Sj. Saniareiidraiinith Ib y, Vi'-c-l*<ct ul - 1 t, J\.bria Diatncr Fi‘il'T.itj;iii, 

6j. Maiiimohsin I/ihiry of Molianp-.u '.r ,i Blinpatin dfi D . ex- Detenu w\ re 
arrest^ at I'abna on the 4th Aprd uicter tub ’ ' di) of i>ifin e oi mdii A » and 
Section is of Knn.recncy Vress Act of M”' > wer l.•’e:lHl■d on ba !. 

OunrailcM Siduta Sliekiiar Ib y i v i, id \iu. i>.lru Ki -ik wi.rkeis, 

were aiTcated iW Berhampnr, it is leporied ' .i ihe I "tcu M; i.i Irnl,.i A v tkiairade 
Snbita Shekhar liatl heeii in ilcfcn'ton for n i re t-an tiw. y- os in v.'ismt campp. 

'lakin^r ot pro cs.^^mhh i-i .Ihana w ?; 'it t cnni-Hi >ii haa bem j rob ibi ted 
for a period of thicc mintini by an ^ .d i ish icd. ny dm I )iul iiiiD.'iriiiOd under 
Section 3d of the rolice -t. 

Sj. KiHhoi'i Mobai* rh;i’?p';’p w-ns se..**! I o one \c'i^*s . i;/n ,>uf imi'iiaon 
ment under the Deieme of India 

Sj. Siibialh Knriiar li 1 1 u '• * » «. r. ».,r.ss worker of S»iuiiij:ore, wa# 
arrestfxl by the ptiln e und w ti.c !• f- •>* c )f D < n. whde n :ii»cs> nji a public 

mectinK on the bm April c.h: ft wn^ - -I a-ol on btul. 

Sj. Frafulla t'fiiimbM lijpctfii. n t ’o-*. joi t 1 oaj-r* h wo^k^'r of ?ne District 
hat been sentenced to c, nmuDH’ ri|. - <4 iui. iisno incut and a tin-.; v<f its. Dik) m 
default to undergo inipiiHoine'd for a lio ;icr icim cf 3 nioiilha under !>• fence 

of India Ordiiiai-i • 

Sabi it Shekhar Uai C.b.on inery, an ex bun >; an 1 .Sarendra Nadi Bi-w.i-; 
promiocDi Kiisuk wurkcis i dniic ' I Lib i < '•'t were arrested aod i >!.. :, lvj to 
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251 


r the pollee in 
Feridpur Dietriot 


cuatody. The cauae of the arreata ia not known. 

The piemiBM of three local printing preaaea were aearched bj 
roanectioii, it ie underatood, with the printing of leafleta for the . 

Gongreaa Workers* Conference held here on Mkrch 23 last. 

8i. Anukul Ciiatteriee hag been arrested under Section 56 of the Defence Rules 
for addresaing the Faiidpur Diauict Congreaa Woaken* Conference held hen on 
March 25. 

Mrs. Banalata Sen, a third-year student of a Ghleutta women’s ctdlemt nnd 
Priyalal Chakrahorty, a medical student, were' arrested in connection with distiiha* 
tioii of unauthorised leaflets. The Dacca police searched the house of Hr. Kedar- 
nath Mitra, a Congress worker. 

PrafiiUa Tripathy, a loi'al Congress worker was sentenced to six months* 
rigorous imprisonment^ snd a fine of Rs. 100. in default, three months* rlgoxone 
imprisonment more under Defence of India Act. 

Amal Bose, a prominent Kishan worker, has been arrested under the DMimee 
of India Ordinance and Section 108 I. P. G. Uc has heed released on bail. 

Madhab Dutt^. Assistant Secretary. Sadkr Sub-Divisional Kisan Samlty wte 
also arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance on April 2. Ue has been mmen- 
ded to custody,. 

Orders were promulgated by beat of drums, said to have been Issued the 
Distrijt Mi^istrate. prohibiting all meetings and proi^essiont within the eub-Dmilon 
of Goal undo, without, the previous permission of the District Msgistrate, for a 
period of one month. Assemblage of five persons or more in public placet were 
also banned for the same period. 

Siimarendra Nath Roy, a prominent student worker and Bhnpati De and 
Jalpesli Ciiandra Lidim, two ex-detenuea and prominent workers, have been arrested 
under the Defence at India Act. 

Nanigopal Dan Gupta, ez-Andaman Prisoner of Dinajpur has been ordered to 
leave Chittagong District under the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. 'i'arapada Gupta, a former detenu and a cemroissioner of the Berhampore 
Municipality, was Hrrested tiiider Defence of India hulea on his arrival at the 
statkin fiom Carcixda. Mr. Gupta has been kept under police cuatody. 

There were stmultaneout setircbes of a large number of houses including tboie 
of Sj. Sanatkinaar llaha. Assistant fi^'.rctarv of the District Conaress Committee, 
ABanlaktimar Bhadaclutijee. organiser of the District Volunteer Cor^w. Ashutosh 
bauyal. a local Con, rcss worker. Nanigopal Bbattacbar^a and Bantosh Cumar 
Bbattvlvaryys ^»f the biudents* Organisatiou, Sabrtssekliar Rat Choudhury and 
Taiapada Gopu of the Kiisimk hamity. 8ome papers are re{H>rted to have been 
seized from some of i\u' places searched. 

DbiresMira Diiai 'l iha Majiiinder and Jaladhar Pal of Sherpur town were 
sentenced to six imprnonniciit under Defence of India Oidinance. 

8j. bantirooy Du a, an ex detenu and a member of the local Bar is convicted 
UDder rcAtioii 26 W), (e), ((). of the India Defence Act. to 6 months’ R. I. and a 
fine of Rfi. 100, in delaidt 3 moiiihs* R. 1. more by the hx?al 8 1). O. 

Dhireiidraiihar iiuba Mazurodar alias Tei>a and Jaladhar Paul who were 
prosecuted under liS (■'») and 56 (I) of the Defence of India Rules were sentenced to 
undergo six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, sentences to ran 
concurrently. ^ ^ 

A Labour leader of Tittaghur, was sentenced to seven months* rixoroue 
imprisonment on a charge of contraveninf; the order of the District Magmrate 
ttii (er the Defence of India Rules, directing him not to remain within the distriot 
of LU Par^aiias without written permission and to leave the diatrict within 24 houra 
of the service of the order. 

Debeii Ben, PieHideni of the Caljutta Electric workers Union was sentenced to 
one years* imprison mem under the Defence Of India Act by the B. D. O. Howfah* 
Two other workers of the same Union were sentenced to 9 months* Imprisonment 

Bisweshwar Chakrabaity, a student of Fatehabad villagd, waa aneatad at 
Chowdhuryhat station under the Defence of India Rulso. ^ ^ 

Notice under the Defence of India Rulm wu ii^ on Dayaram BsrL 
a labour leader, to quit within 24 hours the iunadietioo of Oalouttai 24 
Parras, Uowrah, Hooghly and Aaansol Bub-divishm of the Strict of Hocn^. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri. a labour woiker, hat^been terv^ with an order niM tim 
Defence of ludia Act to leeve Calcutta and ita auburba within iveoty-elghl hmm 
and not to remain within the diatricte of Howrah. UoQghly. 24 fuginm an# the 
■ub^visum of Aaanaol. 
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Breejnt SAntlmoy Datt, an ei-detenu and a member of the local bar waa 
convicted bj thc B. li* O. of Fcni. under Section 26 of the India Defence Act ior 6 
montha* B. 1. and a fine of Ka 2U0, in default 3 montha more. 

Mr. riranjan 'Sen, .es^polittcal priaoner and atib-'fidttor of the VJngantar/* 
a Bennii tdaiiy, has been carved with <order under the Defence of India Act to 
leave Ualool^ within 46 hoiira 

Mr. Bdiailal Uaa Mahapatra of the Bengal Labour Aasoeiation and Mr. 
Baiai Chandra Boae of the Belaghata Obathal ASazdoor Union liave ilwen 
served with orders under the Defence of India Bales not >te remain, .alter 48 
hours of serving of the notioe, in any place within the limits of Calcutta 

and its suburbs, the districts of 24 Bamauaa, Howrah, Hooghly and Aaunsol 
Bub-Division. 

Mr. B A. Bobhan, 8. D. O., Sadar convicted Babu Anuhiil Chandra 

Obatterise, Mukbtsar, MMaripur, under Buie 32 {{b) (itoHsesaion of pra|udtcial 
leporta) of Defence of India Bulea and aeuleaoM him to suffer rigDrous 

imprisonment te two yeara. 

A teareli being made in Y. M. A. on January 25 Jaat. a club bcmse ot 
Madaripur, lour poetera containing, according to the nioaecution, ‘pieiudiciaV 
slogana were eeiied and Aiiukul Chandra’s denial cl any knewledim of those 

posters as he resided not in that hooae but in his psiernal house witli his 
orother about 2 or 6 minutes walk from the T. M. A. house was overruled hy 
die B. D. O. 

A vigonons weaTch was made, 8ita. Broja Balfiud Baanerjee, Sbjamapada 
Ghakravarty etnd lQstpataii)an De have been arrested under the India Defence 
Act lor allegrd neoetvmg o^ectionable posters in their custody. 

All copies leaflet *Lal Kiaban’ (red fiiw) piibHihed by the Bengal 

Provincial branch of the Conmonist fiarty in Indiu, hasse been preactibed 
1^ the Governmeui of Bengal under the Defence of India Biilea. 

Several vlacei. hiduding the office of the Kisan Babiia and the Tcsidence 
of one of its leaders, were raided b^ die st>ecial branch pdice this morning. 
The police are eepoited te have eeiaed aeveral coi ies of the ’National Front* 
and the pamphlet entitled ^Vumuk Parti«e and i*oliti<a’ both printed io Bombay, 
SLB atao cotiies of feaoliidona adopted at the last session oi the A. 1. Kissii 
Conference at Palma. Prod. Hirendra Nath Mukheni, a prosainent k*san leader, 
was taken to the head^uartera of the special brandi for ezamisation in 
connection with some papers found In his possession. 

Messrs. Jalpesh Lshid and BhupaU Dev, former deteaos and two other 
Bengsli youths, Bamaimdra Nath Ray ana Babindra Maimndar, are bang 
proseewtm under the D. 1. A. and the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. Ihey 
rreia arrested in connection wUh sdsure of some proscribed boc4a and 
manueertpts, 

Mr. Jsgatchandn Ghosh was served with a notice under the D. L A. 
on April 26, directing turn to ^uit the city of Oalcutra and ita suburbs within 
24 hours. He waa aneated lor not having complied with the terms of the order. 

10 workere who wore arretted on April 23 U' der the Defence of India 
Act <on auapicion that they were going to organise a strike of the workere of 
the Cerpocaiion) have once been eztemed from the Province under the 
Defence of India Act 

Tbs Chief PreaidencT Mggiatimte baa maned summonsee today against the 
editors ano^niert of the 'Aaaad Baser Palnka* and the 'Basumatl', two local 
dailica under the Defence of India Act lor publishing two articles *Odda and 
en^ and the 'Leftists* respectively. 

Mr. Bukhendu Daatidar, a member of the Benjral Provincial Congreas 
OommIUee and Assistant Bmietaij of the District Kriahak Bamitt andf 11 
othera have been arrested under the D. I. A. it is allep^ed, for holding May 
Day ealefavailoo in village Jaitapura without the fuevions sanction of the 
DIatriet Mai^trate. The arrested persons have been bioiighi to Ghittagong and 
remanded to enatody. The arrestod ponons are Memn. Nalindra Mohan Ben 
Gupta, pleader and Becietary of the District Ooagxem Boeialist Party, JnaDendra 
Chakraborty, Feeretary of the District Kribrak Ssutl, K a li peda Qangnly, 
Secretary of the Btndenta Federation, Gopal Baaak, an es-eonviei in the Meemt 
Conepirmy Ome, BmU Barkar. Batish Cnandia Pbkiaehi, Fiiaianla Ben, 
Bangeewar Boy om Benoy Bose, the last lonr being es-Aadaman prisoneia. 

8]. Ninnal Paihak, a nonunent Congien workmr waa anostod andcr 
Beetion 38 of dbi Defmee of liSa Buies. 
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Ob • cliftTKe of riolotiius mi ordtt under Ike Defence of liidlB Boiei^ 
Diimai Beri. a. lebonr lender wet ccntenced to one nontk^e riitoroBe 
iiHBieoniDeBt. The order' whii h wm nerved on the nccciecd. on.A)vil 20 aekMl 
bim to qnit Gdeuttn nod the indintrinl nrene oi‘'.^4 Dnr|BMn% UbeaUfi. Bnidmi 
nnd.AsnnnoU 

Betibkufnn Sen, M. 6 C.. es detenu., hni been koMe-i»tenicd>al*hie CbittigOBK 

recidenre. * 

Fotty-neren memUern of the Cnlcnttn Electric Supply Gorpomtion Workere* 
Union end 3 proiniiieiic memhprn of the Reniinl linlKHir Antoeintlon were 
nrreeted by the 8fei*iMl Brnitch ot the Ctilciiftn FoKce futloired by iimultencoue 
•enrehee made in different fuirte of the eiiy end itt nubiirbe. The lenrclMi end 
nrrente ere believed to have been under Uie D. 1. K. 

Sja. Puriiachaiidra Pal. Vire i'reeitlent. Nadia 1>. C. C. end SeeietarTi 
Kn^tia Textile Woikera Union and i>hirendra I'aa (tiipra, S^MU'etary Kuahtia 
Bubdiviaional C. C. were exteriied from the Kiithtia A^aiiicipality and KuahCla 
aobdifiaion reai>ectively under the D. 1. R. and they were naked to leave tlioee 
jdaeea within 24 bourn and not to enter them for one molith. 

Mr. Benco*kuinar Saha, ex-detenu and a prominent Oonfcreaa worker of the 
Qoalnndo aubdiviaion waa arreated on April 24. 

Mr. Apurbakr.ahna Goawami Secretary. Subdiviaional Forward Bloc, 
Eiaboreganj and Mr. Sukumar Dutta were arreated under the Defence of India 
Rnlea. 

Sia. 6a<*hlndra1a1 Singh, Vice-Preaident, Tripura Rajya Gnna Pariahad, 
Rabindra Mitra, Madhu Milra, Biraal Roy Nani Ciiakravarty, Jyotiak 
Bhattacharjee. Satya Chakravarty. Balai Saha. Jogeiitlra Saha. Hirnlal Saha. 
Manindra SmI, Sudhir Chandra Bliowmick and Mr. Samaeiuli all roeml>ert of 
the- Gana Pariahad were arrested by the |K>liee under the I>. I. U. at Akhaiira 
and released on a bail of Rs. TilO ea<‘h. 

Mr. Madiiuaudan BUattacharya of Ralsdia under the {ariidiction of the 
Sirajikhan Thana in Vikrampur was brought today to Dacca where an order 
requiring him to appear at the Siroplikhan Thana daily and restricting his 
movements within home boundaricR was seived uix>n him. 

Hr. Umeshlal Sinha. an ex-detenu and President of the Triuitra Rajya 
Gana Pariahad was seiitenccHl to 1 month’s 8. I. for alleged denance of an 
order under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting public meeting!, processions etc. 
in ^ptember last, 

Mr. Rabindra Mohan Goswami, an ex-detenu has been sentenced to 1 


year’s R. 1. under the D. I. A. 

Two important Congress workers, Mr. Bireudranath Gbose and Mr. 

Madhosudan Bnattacharyjee of MuiisliiganJ were arrestefl under 1>. I. A. 

The Officer of the s|)ecial police C. 1. i>. raided alioui 16 places in the 
city and arrested the following persons under tlte Defence of India Rules : 
Sjs. Satyaranjan Buxi, Genl. Secretary. Bengal Branch of Forward Bloc ; 
Bhupendranath Rakshit, Ex-State prisoner, Hcmchandia Ghosh, ex-detenu, 
Maoiodra Kumar Roy, Manager, Forward Bloc, Pariroal Roy, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Kshiti Prosaniia Sen Gupta. Bhiipati Mandal, Bimal Nandy, 
Niranjit Roy and Dr. Bhopal Bose, ex-Andaman priHoner. 

Mr. Bhabeshebandra Nandy, Pleader and Organiser of the District Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Nikunja Sen General Secretary, Mr. Amalcbandra Nandi and Mr. 

Ksfaitindra Ray. all ex-detenues and members of the Forward Bloc was arrested on 
April 12 under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Aet. 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banei ji, Headmaster of Dhenkhsli High English School 
was sentenced to 2 years’ R. 1. under Section 39(6) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Xalipada Banerji of Bsjrajogini of Vikrampur was arrested on April 15 at 
Dacca Central jail. . ^ , . . 

Md. Musakhan of Bengal Labour Association. Calcutta has been served with a 
notice by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Barrackpore under the Uelence of India Act, 
directing him to desist from activities calculate to incite labouring classes of the 
subdivision Ba^ack|H>re. , ^ ^ 

Mn Bireudranath Ghosb of Dacca and Mr. Madhusudan Bhaitacharjea were 
arrested on April’ 14 under D. 1. B. 

Ten women* have been arrmted at Jealgora Ckdliery on ebargea of rioting and 
diimbediem^ of order under Section- 144 Cr* P. O. .... - * ^ 

Tike Police Commissioner, Calcutta haa issued a notiAeatUm vnder the Defenea 
of India Rulea diieeiing that no peraou shall within the period front Aiptil 21 to 
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October 20 next ronvene. or^EiintM, hold or take part in any public .proeetaioo, 
ueeiingor aasemhly witlimit tiiree ddys' previoiii notife infinMting the namea of 
the eiieakera, Btili}e<‘t for diaciiatiion, names of conveners and organiaers and the 
number of voliinr«ferH to be employed. 

Mr. Siirendra Nnth Beninildar of Bariaal, a teacher of the Aparna Charan 
Girls High Bi liool. has been directed to leave Chittagong forthwith by the District 
Magistrate. The orier was isHited under the l>efence of India Riitea. 

Prof. OouhI Haidar a prominent member of tlie Forward Bloc and a former 
detenu has been arrestetl along with two of the organiaera of the atudenta conven- 
tion, Mesara, Anil Buiikar Miiinmdar and Protap Chanfira Chakravarty. 

Dr. Kaneii Ben. a Labour leader was served with a notice under the Defence 
of the India Act asking liini to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of Hooghly 
and Asansol within 4U hours. 

'i‘he District Magistate of Howrah has served orders under the D. I. R. on 
8]. Sameiidra Mnkherjee, Chairman and Dr. Keshab Saikar, General Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Bj. Kalipada Mukherp, Secretary, E. B. R. Workers’ 
Union and Bl. Arun Chatterjee, member of Presidium, Howrih District Kiian Con- 
ferkn(^ prohibiting them from convening, holding, organising or taking part in any 
meeting or procession from 27th April to 2 May. 

Mr. Sistr Roy, Sei'retary of the A. I. C. C. Organising Committee of the 
Labour Party of India, who was recently extenied from Bihar, has been served with 
an order issued by the Government of Bengal externing him from Calcutta, the 
diatrict of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly and the sub-division of Asansol in 
Burdwan nistrict. 

Sj. Promode Sen, a member of the Organising Committee for the Labour 
Party of India was served with an order tinder tlie Defence of India Act to leave 
Calcutta within 48 hours and not to enter into the suburbs of Howrah. By another 
special order of the Calcutta Police Commissioner Sj. Promode Ben has been asked 
not to leave his residence within 48 hours. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri has been served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within 28 hours and not to remain within 
the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and sub-division of Asansol. 

In the United Provinces 

Syed Bajjad Zaheer was arrested under order of the Government of India under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

Mr. Mani Ram Kanchan, Secretary of the Lalitpur Congress Committee was 
sentenced to one year’s simple impiisoiiment. 

Pramod Lnliiri. Secretary of the Mazdur Bablia, Benares, has been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. The Police have seized about 3,000 notices from 
the local printing press. 

Mr. Harish Cbnndra Bajpai, Congress M. L. A. was arrested under Section 34 
of Defence of 1 ndia Act, in connection with a speech he recently delivered at a 
village in the Unao district. 

Mr. Ramgati Ganguly, Secretary of the Benares Forwad Bloc, who was arrested 
for spreading seclilion, bas been released on bail. 

Three youths were arrested under the Ktnergency Press Act and the Defence 
of India Rules. A number of places including the ofTices of Jhansi District Con- 
gress, Town Congress and a 1 o<'hI weekly paper were searched. Police took away 
some Kterature incldding enrolment forms of Satyagrahis and Provincial Congress 
Circulsr explaining conditions essential for a Satvagrahi. 

Sj. BhuMndra Nath Sanyal, a member of the A. I. C. C. was arrested under 
the Defence ^ India Act for a speech be delivered at Sultanpur. 

Arjun Singh has been arrested for defying an order which prohibited him from 
making speeches. 

Shri Bhaian Lai was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Re. 30 under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Power Act. 

The police made searches at a number of places in Benares. . They carried 
some papers from the office of the Forward Bloc and also about :i,CI00 leaHeta from 
the Jagmwar Press of6ce containing notice of the 'Mabangi’ Conference. The 
local C. I. D. also raided the Msxdur Sabba office for similar papers. They arrested 
Messrs. Ramgati Qanguli and Pramod Labiri, secretaries of ttie Forward Bloc and 
Mazdoor Sabha respectively. The former was arrested under Section 108, Or. P. C. 
(disseminating a^itioas BiaUer) and the latter nnder the Defence of India 
Oidinanoe. 
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Mr. Narbada Pranad Avrast!ii of Ur.ao and Mr. Ram Adhar Miara of Kanchan* 
pur have been arreatod, under tlt« •lefriM'e of Intlia Ai s. 

Twenly-one i»eiBons, who were arrested in Altaliabad siii<*e April 7 in ronnee* 
tion with the loeal Forward UUn- civil diso'ir lietice* f »r aMnn -lin,: 'o h«»ist the 
cjon^rreas flnjr over the Kotwali or iMstrut Jailor Mi-zli t*Mir: huildiii^^s, were 
coiwietetl to-<lsiy on a cleiiiic of • linun.d ironimss. soin-; al-J > for mcMuhera of 

an unlawful aHKPmbly ami sptppiM-.*! m tlnvir ri>'>r.iiis ini uis Miniciit cjfli. 

Mr. A. P. Jain, ex-l’avliatevip.iiy S.-.-M*?aiy, 'I lnikM!- rii »‘)l Sm^li m. k. a. ainl 
Mr. A. K. Mukherji, fitMirral s,*.-ii t.uy ot' the Oimil of Ai iion, were arr^^alod in 
-h^baranpur in (!uiiii»’>*ii'Mi with tho ■ i ;»nne t.i. toiy . ase 

Mr. Kamshahui Sharma, 'I • i»f the Distils i r-niiiiiss Oominitt^v, was 

aireated a* Jhaiisi under tip i <•* the l\‘f«Mite of Iinliu (Jrdinanee in eoii- 

iifetion with a fiiMe«-li alie';e«l to i «* m an’t war si*»T«-h. 

Mewrs. CMiantlra hhekitar am; tio,- i Prasad of l awnpo.e were arrested at 
Aj;ra on April 2 niuler Dofoiee < f !i. 1 . 1 \ t. 

Air. Aljiinai, M. i.. Pp'*; i- ' *•! I'je P. (\ C. A/am:.aih was arnstel on 

hia return from l^ah-ne. It is ninl« !^ o*! ttiat die ari'si has ht on in ide in eun- 
nexiiui with the .^a’.ajainula I>ny e . .iM-m.. 

Two honse seaiehes were male in A II ah a had hv the. city poiieo for reoveiini; 
al1r^<’d coirininnist li e*ainrc. 'like ti .ip,*. w ol Mr. 1). I* Pando 

and Mr. P. K. .Maiaviva. , . 

On « ehar^-'C of dis’.; ihiitinj:; !*•! h a'^-ts pei .nis weio a* tested in Mntliiiianj 
Mohalia, Allahaiiad. 

.Sudar Sinih of Al. ania a inejn’wr 

Ahrunta nialer l>. I. A. in eoniH* : ••wi 'ii .i s;t«- h 
Ila^^h Pay on April l-h 

'I'he poiiee “(‘an lted the oil. e of I'm* l’< ea 
fr'MaleniV A'^so. i;ui«in aiid tin* ho. s- .m .dr, l-'A- 
of the liieCjai.Mi O'dniuiiie (d the i 'ea ’e. \!h<nan * 

M'he li«»nse ot Mr, ?“in*l;india .-a'.l >o!>al. 

aearidifii ami llic poiiee took away s.ejp- jii-. 

Mr. .'^anyal was taken to ).<di *e s .rion .n.d was n*:- 


ties of pM. ' tael I and one pers »:ial hoid i»t Ps, 
called l>y ll;f iia^dstiale and poiiee. 

r'wami Sw .it npanand »^aias\\a*i, a^ pr 'irop ol 


A li e P < was at iesied in 
lie •ii!i l ied on Jalliaiiwahi 

l'):n.tnl P.ioe and the Pienaies 
It I \rj a, who wtis i li.ii; man 
J » III e held hn c n • eiitly, 

kfiiies eai* ii: .iinei; was 
•d at I h'S a;. 1 m oiiim lipts. 

”■•1 mi I 'll :!l■^,iHl'.' I uo Heenii- 

/ I to j'u.s. nl h'ln^elf when 


ll\e alh'.. 


ei‘ nf I’le II a: doi dist riet 
si’di' i I IS h It IIP* i)f a iinm- 
' ;s I i' I's ill : ill' ills* I ie| . 
in id "alip It lah'-il. di^. lio I nao was 


d 


was arn'Sted under Seeiioii 1' S Pr. P. t’ 
l.'cr of s) <;<•••'•!■ s w’liieh lie is said to have 
Mr. Sali dtdi. a I'lominenl ee.n-iev 
arivPicd on Ajuil P.) under P. 1. It. 

In eoiineciioii with the anti-re ruitmeiit propa. an l i t i rrs.iim r.nmeU, Mr. 

llamaji Jiwaii, Mr. l’ra!»)omaih .\li. .^iinnna P .^'-id i’a-.d . ii I dr. .''i:atiiin 

Al.ir have iteeii e.riesicd in P.allia. P.« >id' s itwaries - <»: Mr -jilir. \\i .p Saiii-nr 
on Aoril l‘.t and Pi. llalkrislina .'^hai lou. Pmm-I' I.i I i- i- 
I{a.:hnhar Payal pMsi<hnt P. O. (. 'Ui \ iil An 


He ref ary 


r P. at his lesidem e at rua • and ,\Ir. Pim 


Joint .<eeiTlaiy. l>. i\ P. at his vllh;..- re 
IJ.s)pndiadntta Ni-ain, a ineiiiln-: ‘»l •' 
aciilcneeti to I'S niotiths JL. I. itn'’.* i I** I- 
Mr. RetlariiJifh Vrya and PdoP ' i-d... 

. Jatli, Dienrncr of the 1'. P / ’• '• ’ ' 


Pr 


■ i;.:n 

r p. 

- I . h 

I h 

>,Mrii 
.•1 ur!i I 
IJ; K ;-arf 


H \ 

P. t 


r K '':'n > III ' h and Pt. 

Kit h.in '':('io Simista'n 

It: .\ OWid Vakil, 


I M 


il -.1 WV>v 

t • . 

. I \. 

if 

,11,1 Ii \ ,. 

a .-1 K - 
.^i l. 1 I I 


■!. 


d and 


I. P. C.. 

M. ,1 lers of 
< 'oi’ereiu'e. 

M had also 


- f Mr. S'l 


'ii'lra PaliiMii'i and 
K'ii’ wniten hy 


the D. C. P. have h.rn anest.d in rm j.i- 
Mr. LalbaUadur Hini^h of hoiwaid 

been searelitd. * i i .i „ i .. . 

The Lucknow P. T. D- l^oli. r rai<l. .l .be ho .- 
recovered 1,'rtP copies of a prosenhed Im- k entrl' 

ManiOiitha Nath (hipta. , i 

Ft. Hhahhadra Nath who was am ‘-led i.m. 

to Biz months’ it. I. . i i i' i ; 

A party of police raided tr.e K.isi . % 

and ■VJir:.";' of III.- i;. r. (’on.rcK. AdaUt 

»«• »rrMt«d under t!.e 1 ). I. A. while ad.li.shin,. b Bre» clc iioi. i.k , mg. 

W lUmehsi Sliarma. treasurer. l>. 0. 0.. .Ihaiisi was arrested lu; 1 aeiittn..^ 
to 6 mornhe* K. I. under the U. I. A. for delivering an aiiti-war spec h by Uie !?. 
D. Mm Lalifpur 


liiide; the IP 1. A. was sentenced 
L;i| i:h and si’iir* h d its library 
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Mr A. B. K. iTenKW. CtonjcreM SoeUlist and lidKHir kite wu- ^ 

12th March evening under the Defence of Indie Bulet el the Congitfa SockUel 

Perly OftiH!. S^tynnereyent, former Secretary of Ite Wmt ^**£l 

end Ibe iHstrict »<a ialitt Perty. wm aerved with ordera w^er te 

Defence of * Indie Rules to quit Ellore end keep hiasself within limiu of thw 

Pere^u vdi ^ ftrrested Kemalere Ran. GeneM. j^likerjnne 

Bnrma Tiriin.al Rao, Krisluiamurti Kanniamn. SadaaivM and te 

oflcHfM under Hwtioii iW of tiie Defence of Indie Act and I® GVof Ac t.^ 

Mr Cii-. ipati 6atyana«ana. Swretarv West Godaven D. ^G. teialist 
and riTHidcnt of Ellore Jute WoikcMS Union who was served wr^ an oite 
;«terc iv I dcr the Defence of liulia Rules directing him to teve Ulore wUhin 
ffiipa andtostayiuhis^^ cancelled, has. it » leernt 

‘M^'Villiapurninh w»b .rrested nndet Section 26 (2) ol the Defence of 

’"^“Tn^'^'iiooialiet. Mc«er.. Vein Goundan end RnmekrWinnn wew wicite# 

""‘‘‘Vhi" Goveriraent have oidcml the internment of Ae foliowinK Congccfa 
WI. inlisi* Ilf (itiiittir distri. t at f.icir rre]iccliyc vil jmes : Mewa. A Kamcewara 
r ill J tl iiiiaiiii av.a, K. 1- Nniaiinha Kao. V Hvalui':aiiiBKa.l a^ 1. V. t^vayyik 
Tl I'lsi 11.1111 d. it 5» etatvil, has Im-o.i ordered to rewit hiii.Hfif ilaify at the nc«^ 
,io m' t Kilmi mvara Kao would ,.ai.l K*. l-i l-er ^h. while 

the rest I'a lii fa. h. All of ti.iiu have obeyed the o-dcra aad Uft for A«t 

.faj*.tivcMil..^fa.^ M. I-. A. ((Vut ). Vi.e-rreaidfnl of the AIMndia Kimn 

Sfthha hjftVccn FcrvcHl with an onlcr l.y the Madras jioveiomrnt qvtii libras 
hiu M h -ur" mid dinrti.i^: bin. to itMdc in his villajre in Ni.liibiolc Mid abstain 
Ti l inakin«- .nv public order was canci^^ has 

t .. ("“ e” . i ectfd to report about bin aftivities to the lHatnct ('oUcrior. 

' f wH. r Kuuua was annieiiml to ricoioiis inipviaonmeiit for one year and to 

1 IV a tine oM?h TKiTi. in cb fault, to M.flcr licoioua i.»Mu.w>uniriit for au mof.tba, 

* ^ Tb" iMviaionnl Ma^iiairate of (V.anada convicted M. K Kadhakrishna Ayyar, 
V ' 1 ; 1 »f *i'ii..|iiir ( Al'il'ibav ) iiiiiliM* llic I ffoiii'c o! India Ait in toiiiieflioti 
"h ai d to hai^! bofi. d. lir.r.il by him in Fi-brimry last at Kajabinnnd^ 
mI. .*nt n.i'd hini to Bim|.lo i.ni.risonmf.it for one year. He was further diiev 
nil to i-ivtii ii'alc in any i.ublio nia-tii.(! for l«o years alter Uie «|.iry of the 

V V Sivnvva, Pc relaiy of the Guntur District Coutrresa Hocialist Parly 
who is n , harko of the VolunHW 'Irainii.i; comii.at Ailur. has lifcn a;jvf<l w.A 
To oidc • ..11 the Difcme of Imlin K.ilrs rcstrictiiiR his moycmeuls to \iniikoiida, 

t ami iliioclii.R him lo rc|.orl 10 the i|olice doily. 

^ Mr 1 ' lii'V iiir.u iin l Mr. Yf'iipan.Iiihan, Cjoiiolist leaders have been arrested 

iimUr llic I'cf.’mc of lii'l..i Alt iiiiil r.-ni..iidi-.l in ii.stmly. 

Ml A kamcsivaia l!uo of ‘Vidyaviiii’ lias bwn served with a notice under 
lliilc -i I •.Vn.i of l"<ba A.t .li'ci-ii-iR him lo slay at Nadclla uniil further orders. 

“ The sivial I'rai.ch iH.licc arrested Messrs. Kimialuinii a P.no (.ancsban 
.l i.!.,. .1 “eirma 'lirniuiil ita.i. Ki slinamurthi. Kai iiiai.oaii, t^sdasivaii and 
tt'eia.; forces Act and 

a'v'^Tiviiir a 'nnoibc/ of ‘ihe’MailmB Town CoiiRress Committee waa 

arrested uideVthk llWii. e of India .\ci, in .winection with a siieech delivered at 

Madura OP April bn r j,, Rules "fived on Mr. Peiai 

t_a .isVs. ^lu iDtaiv of tliC DiM lift Congress Comnultc’t and the Distrift 
BwS w'iHtio" of AVi-st <io.l.ivari and President of the Ellore 3 me laibo.ir 
Umon. l aliinR on him to leave Ellorc wiihiii Jl lionta and reside at Molu. the 

*“‘"itr^K.”li Narashiraha Kao. Oi^anisinR Pc. retary. M. S. M. Failway Ubour 
TT • ‘Ksrmika UuUtMiu’. wuh Acivrd with sn inicrnment order by 

SnA^oS^ment ^ «*o to lc«vo the limit, of KarUpalem. 

Quntur District. 
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An intmmeot order under Rule 26 of tbn Defence tf Indk Aet fcwed bgr 
the Oovemroeut ci Madnm wee nerved on Mr. Dnrbhn Vankntn KrM^eninrthK 
iwonmni Bo mlitt leader of CHintar ndnns bln to reside st BsIsBmrra viUsce till 
the onler is rcstiiidecL lie has bm Kranlw n montUy sUownnee of Ra. 10 aorinc 
mternmenl. 

Mr. K. RajagopalaD. ConRress soeistist leader was arrested voder the Defence 
of India Act while addressing a aseettng at Sayalgiidi. Ue has been tenaadod 
to custody. 

Mr. T. N. BalaaubraiDania Iyer» Congieae socialist leader of Velloie wan 
awktenced to 18 months* rigorous imfiriaonmeot vnder Section 38 (1) and 5 of the 
pefettce of India Rules. He had been charged lu eonnectioo with a speech ddivered 
by him on March 14 last. 

Mr. K. SriramsmurthI, a member of Km Forward Bloe was arrested vndff 
the Defence Act aud has been taken to Ongole. 

Mr. K. Cbsnnayya, Secretary of the Talhk Congreee Committee, Kovur, was 
served with an order under the Defence of India Art not to deliver any ob)eot- 
ioaable speeches. 

Mr. O. G. Kondayya, a Socialist worker wss ssntenesd to one year's simple 
mimsonment under the Dnence of India Aot in connection with a spew delivew 
by him on Janusry 21 si Atmakur. 

Mr. K. Satyanarnysns, M. A., w Goiigicss sncislist of Tnni, was arrssted uader 
the Defence of India Riilce and produced before the Sub-Divteionai Magistrate^ 
Feddapur. He was released on bail. 

la Biksr 

An order of the Bihar Government under the Defence of India Act was served 
on Mr. Miikuiida Ijs! Sarenr. Virc Presiiiciii of the AM-Indta Trade Union Conmes 
prohibiting him from entering into any place within the Cbota Nagpur DivTsioa 
ID the Province of Bihar. 

iSj. Nlharendii Dutt Mapimdar Orgaiiitiing Secretary of the labour Party of 
It.'dia was served with an order of the Rihiir Govern inent under Bub- rule C2) of 
Pule 20 of the Defence of India Hides, read with Clause (c) of Sub-rule U) of thatt 
rule purpoEting to extern him from tlic Ohota Nagfmr Division of the Provinoe of 
Bihar. 

S). Ghandrama Singh, ex-rolitiiwl prisoner and a labour worker at Jharia 
waa served with an eximuneat order ea the night of April 5, prohibiting his sntxy 
into Chota Nagpur division. 

Mr. Jai Praknsh Naruin, (Jeiicral Biaretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
was sinitenccd to nine months’ ligorous inipriMooment. lie was prosecuted vndbr 
thiT iHdciice of India Kiifcs on a chiirge of delivering an luiti-war speech at 
JamshfHlpiir on Febriiacy 18. 

Mr. Suiiiti Mnkciji, a prirniiiient SiH-Uiist of Monghyr, has been put under 
arrest there under the Defence of India Anil Miirn. a promineni Socialist, 

who was beisig tried under the i>cteiicc of India liiiles haa been sentenced lo> 
eighteen mouths’ rigoions iminiBonmcnt. lie wav aImo ftpiiteiiml to four months" 
rigorous iiiiprisoiiuicnt a few daya ago for \itiiuiing the Police Act by briugitig 
out a prtM^esstou on Janimry JO hist at Mot»eh)r. 

Orders have been served by the Cioveinincnt of Dihar under the Defen^ of 
India Hides f»rohihi(ing Mr. Bstia Chakrahariy, a mcrolier of the organising 
crOiDinittee of the liidioiir Party* of India, Mr. .Aialur llaliroan Khan,. Pseshlent of 
the Bengal l^ibour Party, Mr. Bisir Hoy, B^retary of the I^abour Peru of India 
and Mr. Harnam Singh Malhi. Piesident of the Jamshedpur Town Forward Bloc 
to quit the province forthwith. 

PLrzada Syed Slmh Sniairaan, Sixth ’dictator’ of the All-India Mmlis-Ahrar, 
was aenteiiced to one year’s simple imprisonment by the S*ib-DivtHionsl Magistrate, 
Bihar Shareef, on a charge of having deliveied a speech contraveniug the Defeace 
of India Rules. . . « « . . . 

Biswanath Prasad Matbur, ex-cooviot id the Gaya Conspiracy case baa ben 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. ^ . 

Bsrdsr Ram Bingh Akali. viee-prcsideiit of the Bihar Forward Bloc, has been 
sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment by the city magistrate of Patna. 

Mr. Aiit Kumar Mitra, a former Andamane prisoner, wss served with an 
extern meat order under the Defence of India Rules by the Government of Bihar, 
requiring him to quit the province within four hours and stay ouUdda it UBtii 
further orders. 

33 
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MahAtma I>h«nraj Puri, prcftkknt of tlie Chftmpanm District Kisan 

Arrested on j^>rU 29, by the Eeitish Pulu'e 'untler the Deieirce of -India Rules. 

Bssswan Sint^h, Assistant serrebary Of the Hihar SoLSAVist .pAity, has been 
sentenced to 18 iDoiitbs* rigorous iso prisniimeni for ihaviiig deliv^ered, .it is alle^e^ 
speeches at Japta iclaiiiig to the var .which/ eon travened the Defence of India 
Buies, states a message frcnn Daltongani. 

,Mr. Umashatikar Hhnkta, a member of thv IVorking Comavttee of the 
Champaran District Kisan ^fubha, has bcea arrested at Hagnha under the Defence 
of India Buies. 

The Government of Bihar have proscribed nn<|pr the Defence of India Buies 
the book in Ilitidi eutiUed “Deandatmak Bhautikbsai** written by Jdi« Uhalal Palit 
Dardhon Bhastri. 

An externment Offdcr under the Defence of Hiidia Act was served on Mr. 
Barat Ghandra Patuaik, a prominent labour leader, adking him to 4eai;« Bihar 
within 24 hours. 

Bardar Kara Binf^ Akali, President of the FoiWArd Bloc, Patna City, was 
arrested under the Defettoe. of India Art for ollcgtd aati'iwar Hpcec'iics. 

Pandit KamanandAn Misir was arrested on Apeif 18 under llie Dcfejice of 
India Aut at Laheriasarai, where he was lying ill. 

8j. Prafulla Chandra Acharjee who was arrested sorartime back in eonneidion 
with the labour unrest in the collieries has been setved with an order directing 
him not to be in any place fcithin the pro\iiice of Bihar auci leave the province 
in 24 hours. 

The Hindi pamphlet '£uroi)e ki larai kyon kis Lie aur hamara karinrya* 
written by Kishori Piasanna Bmha, General Secretary, Bihar ISocialist Party, has 
been proscribed by the Bihar Government as it contains matter prejudicial to tho 
Defence of India Rules. 

In Pnnjab 

Mr. Tikaraia Bukhan, General Secretary of the ruiijab Provincial Congress 
6o(‘ialisi pArty and a member of the A. 1. O. C., who returned here after attending 
the Congress Beasioa at Kamgaih, wa** arrested under the Defence of India ylca. 

The Becreiary of the (^ngiess Committee, Bampur (Gnjranwnla) has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Ordinances for an alleged objectionable speech 
delivered by him on March 23. 

U. B. Bhagat Jagaiinath, BessionB Judge, upheld the conviction of L. 
Kapoorchand Jain, General Secretary of the Jiillundur (bngrcHS Committee hut 
reduifed the sentence from six months to the period already undcrconc. The 
appellant was convicted by the City Magistrate under IMciu-e of India Act for 
reading out of Congress High Command's »csoiu turn on war at a meeting held 
here early in November last. 

Hyed Ataulla Bhah Bukhari, an Ahrar leader, who was discharged by the 
Lahore High Court (April ].'«) is still in police ciisunly as another case under the 
D. 1. A. is |)endiiig against him in hnwalpindi. 

Pandha Hantram, a prominent Congress worker of Lahore, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering aa object ioiiahlc speech in the 
district of Hoshiarpur. 

Bwami Juirnni. Socialist leader of Allawalpur iindt.* the D. 1. A. has been 
sentenced to nine months R. T. for delivering ohjectioiiahlc speeches at Beaspiud 
and Dure in the .InUundur tahsil in January last. 

Pt. Aminchand, President of the Forward Bloc, Multan was arrested under the 
1>. I. A. in connei'Ciof] with a speech delivered by him on April 13. 

Bardar Hazaiasiugh of Warymnnngal, organising secretary of the District 
Kisan Committee has been arrested under the D. i. R. 

la Siod 

Mr. Mohammad Nassim, editor of the Baluckiftan e Jadid, an Urdn daily of 
Karachi has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for having printed and 
pabUshed two pamphlets alleged to contain anti-war literature. 

The city toUcc carried out a three-four hours’ search of a local press under the 
Defence of India Act for suspected Communist literature. 

In Assam 

The Governor of Assam by a notification published in the Assam Gacette has 
directed that no public procession, meeting or assembly shall be held in the 
Lakhimpnr Frontier Tract unleN perndamon la obtained from the District Magistrate. 
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The order ihall remain in force for a period of aix montha from the date of the 
notification. 

Birendrachandra Misra, Secretary of the Sylhet D. C. C., Abalikant Gu|ita, 
jTOtirmoy Mandi, Kaliprasanna Daa, Mahaouburrab, Byamadas Ben, Bbupati 
Chakravarty, Anil Sbome ai»d Keshabdas. merabera of the Coiit^reaa were aentenoed 
to pay a fine of Ks. 2u each or in default 7 days S. 1. by the Additional Diet. 
Mai;i8trate of Bylhet for having led unlicensed procesaiooB in Bylhei. The aocuaiNt 
preferred going to iail. 


In Bombay 

Mr. H. V. Kamath, Organiaer of Bombay Forward Bloc and aix othera 
were arrested. 

Mr. B. Dange, the Bombay Labour leader was arrested the 0. I. D. 
on the 22nd inst. under the Indian Press (Emergency) Act and was realeaied 
on a bail of Ks. 500. 

Miss Godavare Gokhale. a member of the Servants of India Society 
and a member of the Council of Action of the B. P. Trade Union Congress 
was arrested on Sunday morning under the Defence of India 'Rule and taken 
to Poona. 

Senapati Bapat, whose entry into Bombay was banned hv the Commit- 
sioner of Police last night and who waa sent out of Bombay limits 
by the city police last night, was arrested this evening (6 April) at Cboupathi 
when he attempted to address a meeting. 

In Delhi 

Maulana Imdade Sabri. General Secretarv, D. C. C. was aneated an 

April 28 under the Defeiu'e of India Act. This was followed by a poliao 
raid ou his house and seizure of certain literature which was held to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Bhal Singh, General BecretaKJ* Delhi P. C. C. was amated on 

April 12 under the D. I. K. 

Mr. Ramchandra, a local labour leader was arrested under the same act. 

Choudhury Bherjung, who was an accused in what is known as Ahmadfoarh 

Train Dacoity Case, has been served with an order of the iA)cal Government 

under Defence of India Act directing him to quit Delhi limita within 24 
hours and not to return for a period of one year without previous permisaion 
of the Local Government. 

In Kamatak 

Mr. 6. V. Parulekar, member, Bervaaia of India Society waa sentenced by 
the Sub-Magistrate to 18 months B. 1. under Section 124 (a) 1. P. C. 

In N. W, F. F. 

Maulana Abdur * Rahim Popalazai, a socialist leader of the Frontier 
Province, was arrested in Banou under the Defence of India Rules. 

Maharaahtra {Bombay Presidency) 

Mr. V. M. Bhuslikute of the Forward Bloc Maharashtra Branch who 
waa arrest^ on April fi under the Defence of India Rules was convicted 
and sentenced (15th April) by the Divisional MaKistrate of Poona to 1 year 
R 1. and a fine of Ra. 5U0 or in default to 6 mouths’ further imprisonment 

la Dtkal 


.Mr. Jagannath Miara, President, Gan jam D« C. C. was aneated on April 
: under the D. I. A. 

Mr. Lakshinarain Miahra baa been arrested under Rule 38 of the D. I. A. 


la Almcre llerwara 

The District Magistrate promulgated Sec. 144 bannins publie meetinga 
which were to be held in celebration of the Jallianwala Bagn Dar. The order 
atated that inasmuch as the celebrations at Jallianwala Bagh which 20 yean 
ago constituted a danger to peace it was conaldered neoeaaaiT to baa boldiB|c 
aO public meetinga which would be held in connection with the oelabratlona n 
the laid day. Another Beawar meaaage eaya that nearly a doaen plaeea indadiag 
the offices of the present town oongreaa and the stodente 
under the provisions of the Defence of India OrdimHum 
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From tKc Atliirah Priutinc Pr«mi and the Nawftjpoti. n iwtioiuiliet Hindi 
Wedtly. total scniriiiifi i>f Ra. were deiiiAndtHl mi llih October, 1938 

aader the Imlian Prciia Kmpr;:(Mi «*7 Powers Act XXI II of ]9ni. 

Baba NarsiD;;li Dus, a i>ronitiieht rotit;resB woiker was arrested in 1938 
on the hssis ol a speech and pitMOfiitiil liinlor See. 1(6 Cr. P. C. and released 
on famishing secfHriry for good iiehsviour for a year. 

Manin Alalul Bhakoor, President P. C. 0. was arrested on 19th Feb. 
1939 and prcisecttWid for a a)>ec«h tiuder Sera. ]i.6 and 112 Cr. P. C. and 
zeleaaed on fnrniabiiig security for gm>d iNhuviour for a year. 

Maiilvi Bhshid was also dealt with similarly. 

On April 12, 1930 the loL*al Xbadi Ithandnr was searched by the police who 
took away some papers. 

Another security for Its. LTOO was demanded from the XavajyoH on 
13tli May, tinder the I. K Emer^ienc^y Powers Act XXI i I of 1031. 

The Ihst. Mniristrste ordere<l all licenses for arms within his jurisdiction 
to be depoarted in his oiliee by 31. 8. 30. 

On prDtcstin*r a^jsiiist unsiithoriHed entry of the P<>lh*e Into a private 
meeting of the Railway Workers* Utdoii, the (iciiorni Strrrtary Mr. Riyaz 
Alam. was arrested on September 1. 1930 and prosiciiicd under Section 353 
I. P. 0. 

On October 2, P*l^*9 Shri Ramnarayati Clnnnlluiry. a prominent Congress 
worker and Elitor of the was prohiitiiiHl liy the DiKtrict Magistrate 

voder Sm. 144 Cr. P. C. from dcUveiing any s|»occli fur 2 months within the 


district. 

On October 24, 10.39 the |>oli»‘e autlioiitics nihitarily slopped the previously 
permitted ‘Bharat Miinp’ ]*i-u<‘esKioii in the Nayaba^ear Sqiiaie. In protest the 
Hindus observed complete Itnrtnl for 21 haiirs. 

laidoo Ram Joshi was H<*iiipiic‘ed to 1 year’s R. I. on a charge of 
ddivering a .editioim aiKW^li uihIm l-'l -V »• I’- C. „ „ 

Securitiea of K«. filXi were <lfmnnii<sl from the Vedic PrcM under the 

Indian Prew Emeriteiit-y Power* Art XXI II of m. .... 

Warnings were given to the Xavajyoti, the Vijaya and the Arya Martand 

papers more than once. , „ , , » ^ - t. ^ , 

The Fine Art Printing Presfi and house of Shivbareji were searched and 
copiee of the Life of Swami Biiawaiii Uayal of South Africa were forfeited. 

Permission for holding a public iiieciing on the 20ih January, 1940 in the 
Town Hfdi was refused by the Municipal Chairman iicder the orders of the District 

^***^^^'tudents were made to furnish seciiritieB of Us. 500 each under Section 
112. Cr. P. C. for shouting slogans in the independence Day celebrations. 

In Feb. 1940, the Provincial Congress Office and the house of Shri Jwala 
Ptaaad Mr. Mukerji, Baba Narsing Das were searched in connection with a revolver 
and oatridges and Shris Devi Prasad, Bameshwar and Bhyam Bihari Singh were 
arrested The first two were relessed on bail and the third is in jail. The case 

'•'■rtbi 11-* 1910, security of Bs. 500 was demanded from the Adorsh 
Printing Pres under the Indiim Press Emenjen^ Powers Act. ^ ^ ^ 

Sourity of Rs. ^KK) was denmaded from the Khadi Bandesh, a proposed 

^^*^**^ Aa*^frilt 5Sckof*April 1940 the house of Beba Nsrsingh Das was searched. 

On April 10, 1040; the District Magistrate ordered the National Flag erected 
h« the Ekhibitiou to be removed within two hours. On the Committee’s 

fttlure to comply with the ukase; the Fblice handled down thh Flag and the 

^^*0^ April 28, 1940 the Monthly Flag Salntation Ceremony waa to take place 
in the compound of tlie Town II all. where sneh celebrations and meetings were 
hrid aatesal times before without let or hindrance. But two hcfura before the time 
fixed fcr the hoisting, B^ Durga^PTmiri O^udhry. tlm Congress aec^ry wm 
M^ ed. with a nouoe by the Muiiiciiial Chairman prohibiting under orden of the 
Diatrwt Blagistrate the ceremony and mmting., . , , ^ ^ 

On April 12, 1940 the offices of the provincial and City Coagicsses and hoasea 
of Shria Durga Praaad Chaudhrv, toretm. City Congress Committee, Dr. Muke^ 
Prasad, Abdul Bhakoor, Krtabna Oopal Gatw and Bal Kna^a Pandit 
l^Tai and others were raided and searched by the polico who toed: away the 
books and papM ol the City Congrme Comauttoa. 
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On April 8» 1940 Baba Karsinghdaa waa mrmted under Sec. 30 of the Defence 
of India Act. 

6hriB Kriahan Qopal and Balkriehan Oarg. Becretaries of the Kbadi Exhibition 
me bring proeeeuted under IbS, Cr. P. O. 

On April 16, 1940 the Police searched the place of RyL Randior Das Onttani 
of the Jodbpui War Council in Ajmer and louh away some papera. 


The Ge ne ral Se cwBfjT e Rqxnt 


Ths follomwg i$ the textqf the report^ ihe ^General Geeretarp of the Indian. 
NelUondl CongniH from March ‘1939 to JMeuary 1910 suhotiiteti to the .jilt India 
Congreu Committee tetehn at Ramgark, 

'The Tripuri Besaion of the Goncreaa nut 'under aperiail rircirniftancea. The 
President-elect, Bri 'Bubhaa Chandra Bose waa IH there waa no Workiii^s'Coinniittee 
in exritence and Maliatna OaniUii was fasting in fiajkot. The eontroveraies More 
and after the Presidential electaoa ihad considersUty embittered the atmoanhare .and 
confused dm pnblie mind. There was diTiaioe in ike raaks of 'GongTCaamcn. 
Bival fiDups threatened to iindenmine the oohesion land solidarity of '.he ^Oongresa. 
It was in dhe midst «f these distressing circumsfeanoea that the tldt^r.ies 'were called 
sum to arrive at vital decisions of f^ve import to Ihe conotry. «here lieiug tiia 
Woiting Ciommlttee, no official mlntion could lie placed hefape the subjects 
oommittee for guidance. However, dfter the rontiaa. ihusfcncei wr.i over, ibt dhcai- 
deni received a requieition from over ISO roembevs of the Committee TCftie-ting 
permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation mmtng out of 
the Presidential election. This resolutkm was sought to ne moved in Bie A. 1. C. C. 
but die President overruled it. He however allowed the xesolution to hs ino\‘iid in 
the sabtocto committee moating. 

**111 view of various misunderstandiags that have arisen in the Conpvsa ond 
the conntiy on account of the contsoversies in oonnecti^ with the Pnviidenllal 
election ana after, it is desitoble that the Congiess should clarify the poritlsw aai 
deelare its general policy. 

**This Congress declsres its firm adherence to the fuDdamentnl pedidea whiidi 
have ffovamed its programms in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandbi and is definitely of ordnion that there shoulil be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. '11^ 
Committee expresses Us confidence in the work of the Woildng (kimiuitiee whkii 
functioned daring the last year and regrets that any ssiwirions should have been 
cast against any of its members. , , , . . 

'Ttt view of the critical situation that may develop duruig the coming yoir 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisia the Congress regards it as imfwi alive that 
ita executive should command bis implicit confidence and requesls the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in ac^'ordance with the wishes of tfandhiji/’ 

The resolution naturally raised con iroversies. Its inteipietations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in (Inndhiji's 
leaderahip and confidence in the old Working Committee to no*corifidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a lHr;!:e rnsjority 
in the sobjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Riihhai Chandra Bose, 
the Preriiient-elect. could not preside over some of the sitiings of the subjects 
oommittee and at the Ofvn session owing to his coiiliDiifri illness. Maulsna .tbul 
Aiad, the senior-most ex-Freaident, therefore conducted the propcediugs. 

The other Important resolutions passed at the session were ahoui : 

(a) the National Demaud, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) I'oreign Policy. 

Matlraal Demand: 


The Congress objective of Independence and Indin's determiustion to resist the 
iniNMition olT*d««tioD were once icein reiterated. The leaoliition djiawd thrt 
an mdepeodent and democratic India alone could rt»e rapidly and eflecUrely 
economd^nd other probleinB which were preaeiDi 10 het« y on the m^. Thn 

Provincial GoremnienU to eolve theae probimi wm lieMtcd end waa 
nrorine The vKpoeed Federetion itiangled and vnflbeated India 

to xeidneedlvn CMwtitBthm&nmad hr tk* Indian pMplethertceivw. To 
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this end the Congreee called upon all Con^rces oreanisationa to get ready for a 
nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eiiininate disruptive forces. 

Congress Maebioary : 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisatioo in 
recent years, had revialed irrepilarities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery, llte organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and efficiently Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are elTectcil in the o|>eii scssioti. But the sulijects committee or the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
ill the prevailing ex<‘itement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open sessiiHi authorising the All India Congreas Committee to incorporate such 
cnanges in the ('onstitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient work- 
ing of the orgatiisatioii. Whatever jiroposals were adopted hj the A. 1. C. 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open Bession. 

Ferelga Poliey : 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissoctsted itself from 
British foreign polic which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the. world to a state of anarchy, where bratal violence flourished 

UDcbG(rked. 

Besoliitions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition ol 
Indians Overseas, Indian Htates and Indian* sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuxi 
Oongresa in responae to an invitation of the President sad Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended; to the delegation and the visit was 
considered as symboHe of the solidarity of the twe countries in their struggle for 
fire^om. 

otslemate fn- Tbs CoDgress : 

The session was over but. the trouble that began with Urn election of 
Sri Subhas Boar as prtai<lent continued. The President wss without a Working 
Committee. The Tripuri h^esHion had affirmed its adherence to the faudanrcntal 
poticies adopted hy the Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji and had 
requested the Prcaident to ajvpuiiit the Working Committee in accordance with 
his wishes. The l*icsidciit owing to his continued ill health could not 
personally meet Gandliiji. He tfaemfore started coTrespondence with him. He 
set forth in dietail his ow.n> view of the situation. He thought that Paodii 
Pant’s, resolution was unconstitutional, e8|>eciaMy thw danse which related to 
the formation of the Working Committee in a(‘eordaDce with Gandhiji’s wisfaea. 
The resolution' lent itself to various interpretations. Some people held that it 
was one of no-coiihdence in hiim. Gandbiji was asked to j^ve his interpretation 
of the resolsMon. 'i'he Vresideut gave Gandhiii the benefit of his views abewt 
the formatUiii of the Woskrng Committee. He thought the situation demanded 
a composite committee. He i>ro])OBed to noroiaste 7 members of such a 
committee and would allow Sardai Valiabhbhai Patel to nominate the remaining 
seven. I'he tu iier.i' Se<*rctary was however to be a nominee of his. In a long 
letter, the Prisidciit mnnioneC the policies which he wanted the Congress to 
adopt. These ulatcd to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a six 
mouths’ ultinffitum to the British Government and a forward drive on a com- 
prehensive scale iu the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the 
Congress at 'iripur;). He was further or the view that violence in the country 
was on the decrease and as such the country was better prepared for a final 
and decisive assault on British Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt 
yjis suggestions woirld lead to civil wa^* lu the Congress. Gandbiji in bis 
.eplies answered the various points raised by the President. He suggested 
% meeting of the leadere to settle Che difleiences though he had his doubts 
vbether this would serve the purpose, when there was mutual distrust and 
le differences were deep and funaaineiital. In his opinion the best course 
uder the circumstances would he for Uie President to form a hom^eneous 
• nbinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme if these 
leieived the approval uf the A. 1. C. C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views express^ by the Piesident on the problems engsging the attention 
of the country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Right 
and the Left in the I'ongress. should not work, each on its own lines, wiUmut 
creating bitterness leading to civil war about which the Fresideot bad written. 
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Th€ |}Tolonged correspendenoe did not resiiU in the Holiition of the tanglek vi*., 
tile formation of the Working Committee. There \fa« widi»;)rea«i diMAtief action in 
the country with thia slate of afiairs wiiich bud reduceil the whole Congreas or- 
ganisadon to a state of inaction. Under these oireumstaiires it was felt that only 
a meeting of the A. 1. C. C could sol%*e the tangle. A meeting was uccorditigly 
called. It assembled fii Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the Fresitleiit and Churdhiji. Oandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant's resolu- 
tion. He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the 
President free to choose his own Cominittee. In the alhfrnattve he suggested a 
conference with the old members of the Working Committee. The President 
accepted the latter suggestion. iSardar Vallabhbhui did not attend the meeting 
at C^cutta because of the excitement prevalent and also liecaiise, as he expressed 
afterwards, that whatever decisione might taken, may be without any presaure 
being exer^ by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towaids the President 
and his influence with Qandhiji were reB{)onBib!e for what had happened. 
Discussions with the old members of the Working Oommittee Drought 
the solution of the problem no nearer. Only two courseH were therefore open to 
the President either to form a bumogeneoiis committee of those who sgreeu with 
him or to resign. At the A. 1. C. 0. meeting he explained ' the situation in the 
light of the conversations he had with Gaiidhtji and the ex>memhers of the Wdrit- 
Coramitiee. He said that in view of Gaiidhiji's refusal to > nominate a Working 
Committee and the failure of conversauoiis with kia ex-collcagues, no other course 
was left to him except to form a Working Comniitttee uli his choice. To this 
course he was averse, the reasons being that tiieh a committee will not ronunand 
the confidence of the House and of (tsiidh'ji and also because W believed that a 
com>>osite cabinet was desirable. Under such eircumstanees the A. 1. 0. C. could 
appoint a Working Committee of its own choice, but it might be one in winch ha 
may be a misfit. He therefore tboeght that if he resigned kis presidentship and 
another president was elected, it would be easier fur the A. L C. C. to settle die 
matter. ‘After mature deliberation and in an entirely bciplul spirit', as'be said, 
he placed his resignation in the hands of tbe Committee. This necessitated the 
election of a new president. To avi^id this iiiiplensaDt na'cssity, Pt. Jawnhurlal 
moved liefore the House that Bri Hiibhas Chandra Bose lie requested tot- withdraw 
bis resignation imd nominate afiesli the obi Working Oommiuee, whii k fuiir^^.oned 
in FxpiaiMing the proposition. Pandit Nehru made clear lio’.v two seats 

will be avniiahL? on the Committee fox mfusion of ftesh hljod whiek; Bii Bubkas 
Chaiiilra Ib'se eousidered so necessary. 'I’he proposiimn was, however, no* 
aeeeptablfi to him. It wae therefore dr(#pficd. 'J'herpiriton the A. 1. C. C. proceeded 
with the eleetiiiii of tbe new Presuheut. Bahu Jfajeudra I’rasadV nime was 
proposed and accepted by the A. 1.- C. C. I'hiJi eiitled tbe n'elanchol]( episode 
of the riesideiitiai election. 

The Pioidcnt, Bahu RajHidra Prasad anniounccd the following pcraonocl 
of the nrw Working Cemmitlee : — 

Manlana^ Ahui Kaiam Azad, BKnmati Barsjini Naidu. Baniar Vallabhbhii 
Patel. Khun Ahdid tihaffitr Khan, ^eth Jarimsfal Bajai (i'reasmvr), l»r. 
PiUtabhi :i. Bri jHiramdas I'onlatrawi. Bbslshhai J. Desai,. Bbankariao 

Dro, Hai< ^ -:ii i ’ driitHb, Dr. B. C. Key, Dr. Profulla Cbundia Ghosh, .T. B. 
Kripalaiii ' ■ i ^ .d ^«• •I♦^lary>. 

Anioi g it. .r important res<»liition8 passed, at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amenumcnl of the India Act. The Amendn ent 
Act was an attempr to (<< 01*01 irate all powers in tbe bands of tlie Cmtrat 
Goienioient in ti.j of war. It sUiick at tbe very root of provimial 

autonomy avi l i<du i 1 the Ministers to im{>otence in matters relating to war. Tbe 
A. 1. C. thf*;ti<)i« ns .l\c<i tb it the Congresa would resist the imiHisition of 
such Off axr^MidnH 'p Auorh^r lesolution demanded the release of poetical prisonc''s 
who were still in jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners J»ay 
was oi>sci \(il »U 'oer die cjuutiy in puauooce of this resolutioii and instruction c 
issued by tbt ricsidtuL 

Reform in the Cowgress Maebtoerf : 

The Cshutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not 
give eftr t to tint resolnri *1 of the ror.gress passed at Tripuri, about refoim 
iir the ioniiress i^iachiner: :.!.i awndmeiit in the Congress constitutiou. A!1 
that was possible was lu ^ ;<umt a biuall committee oonsisting of the Piesideot. 
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O. TIlit committee met tii JVtmhuy trom mw .u-i .... , 

^ndlit ymrtiiiimted in ite (Ivlibcntiiontf. Shita ViilUMribat Tatei nnii Bhiilnbhai 
Dewi were prceeiit by epenml iiiritatioii. The Cummittee had Indore it ahviiit 
?0i) conecete buK^eaiioua ferwardetl to the A. 1. C. C. oflicc by Ojiii^rea^tueii 
mnd Cmij^resa orisaaieatioiia in TcaiK>tiae to the General Seoreiary’a rcxiiiest for 
wigKeiitioiia. Tbeae were 4;iven careful coo^ideratiou. Among the imi>ortaiit changea 
noommended were: 

<i) permanent memibershtp. 

(n) maintenance of a regieter of atieh {termanent meiubera, 

<iU) BO member to be eligible for ehvUoii m a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of o iVovincial or a District Coinniittee unless he has been a member 
of the Congress for three casmeeiitivc years, 

(iv) tlie Working Committee to be authorised to declare the memhers of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involvca {tolitical activities which 
are in conflict wttl: those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any 
elective committee. 

(v) apiKiiiitmeut of a Brovincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribanalt and 

<vi) two-thirds of the anmlier of the seats of the A. I. C. C. to be fillet! 
iterritoriallT by < the delegatrs by atiiglc distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be fiUed hy all tlie delegates assniublidl by aingle tianaferahlc vote : 

The Working Conimittee which met in liombay from 21st to 27th June 19:19, 
•gave careful oonsiderathNi to dte teconinicndatioiis of the Conatitution Coniraittee. 
There was conficoversy about the Tecontmciidation (iv) mentioned above, it was 
.believed that a change in tlie .oouHtitutioii of lliat nature would give dictatorial 
■pow'ers to the Working OotnmiUee and mcnihers of any party in the Congress 
.opiKised to them might be ^rect-udeJ from hoUling any oHice in the Congress 
•organisation. Similar provision in the 'CKtstiug constitution relaicd only to communal 
organisations. 'Hie words **any organ waiien*' ,c.^tcndrtl the scope of Lhi: article 
in <iu<*stlon Gandkiji’s ailvicc was that at tliut iuiictnre ik) such constitutional 
junendments should ;hc pressed which were o)>|Kised by any aei'tion of (Nnigressmen. 
it was therefore 4e<nded tluit the proiMsied change wlu*'>fa was iibjeiUid to by the 
ScYfist groups in iAic Coiigross be Aropiiod. 6iuiilary rc(.timraciidat ion fvi* which 
Mfidht to nullify dhe nyetem of pro|tortsoiia1 reiinyc iituiion ,by cunglc transferable 
<v«t« was also <lrO|>|(fld aiecausc it was o|»pjtcd by ilhe sociulistH. 

Among the imiKuaant sdditicNis made were : 

ID drmarcation wf iised constituetadew lor the .election of delegates. 

(2) 'J'he number Af primary ntcmbeia %o €^vt .one delegate was ft red at fjOO. 

ilic Bombay wme&iig of the A I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 
constitniional amendment. 8iiice the two lu-incipot canientiona ommciitiations 
mae drotnwd, the rcatwf the proixMcd aioeinlmeuts wem earned Uirough more or 
less ^itiansmoiisly. 

Tt was made clear by ihe President and idhas tliat the .amendments adopted 
were by themsrives not enough to rid the Congiess of corraptioii aud indiscipline 
They would check tochnieal irregularities but vouM lie no Bubsiitutie for {urrity and 
atrength to .eharacter of indivkliuJ Congresaman and Ixtngress comiiiittoes whi^ 
aloue wc*e 'fte most efiectm* antidote W the poisoii which was slowly uiidenuinine 
the ioundamis of the great •orgaBiaatioiu 

The Bombay Bleeting of ilw A I. C. C. tbongh called expressly for cormldering 
eonttittttional amendmenta, had before it sevcial important matters requihug 
immediaie attention. Among them were tlie questions of (i) lodians in Ceylon 
(ii) ladiana in South Africa aud (tii) Diguoi Strike. * 

iadUms la Ceyton . 

The C^lon Ctoveminent ad^ted witnont any previous notice, meaaarei whieh 
molted ia dismiiaal and reiiatriation of about 10,()00 Indian daily iwid vorkeii 
in all departments of Gorernment. to relieve as it was alleged, the piessim of 
unemploynant in the ooontry. The neaaoies were unjust and provoked resent meat 
in Inaia and among the InduMit settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economie distme was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries '-here 
imperialistie exploitation exiatod but the wa;* the Ceylon Government wanted to 
deel widi it waa unjuit and aibitiiry. It looked like the begioning of a drive 
againit Indituu in all voeatioii^ ttd oocupatioM^ ollicial and otheewiae. 
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5^ neraitoent of Indian! wai an nndttotandabla poHey bat the drira aoiUnat 
ladtea who had .settled in Gaylon for a lonjc time paat and were domidM 
coanty looked like a meaanre of racial disorimination. The A. I. 
0. 0. Offi^ the Gonarm Prei^ent, and Mahatma (^dhi were fiood^ with 
£ff***S . Indian leaideota in Geylon to intervene and avert the oriiia. 

The Working Gommittee and the A. I. G. G. that met in Bombay in BUy, 1939 
gave earnest oonsideration to tliM representations and passed a resolution viewing 
^tn grave oon^ra the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
Mwera^te two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every 


cd avouUM conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
^ authorities and representative associations and individuals 
on behalf of India and do all that may be pebble to effect a just and honourable 
settlement 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Golombo by air on June 16. A magnificient re- 
ception was accord^ to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strranoua time confernng with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organ!- 
satioas Md otoer individuals concerned. In the talks with Ministers, he plmed 
lor a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Geyloncse 
and the Ihdiana in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed' out was a small and petty one in the context of 
laiger problems they had jointly to face. It was therefore, proper and necessary 
that this small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered 
some wholesome advice to the Indiana in Geylon also. While they mnst not forget 
tile country of their orimn, they must see that they serve their adopted eountry 
with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relatioiia with its inhabitants. 
He addressed several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the 
neoeseity of preserving the sneient cultural and htaiorical ties that bound the two 
eonntries and remember the common fight they hatl to carry on against impcrislism. 
Thia high-minded approsch to tlie problem created a fine impression all round. 

Bfinistersi however, could not see tbeir way to agree to a major change in 
IbeiT sdhame but they agreed to small mochficattons and promised to take steps to 
minimise hardships cons^uent on repatriation. 

Pundit Jawaharlal sobmittod to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Geylon. The Gommittee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Gbyton Government did not think tt fit to make any major changes in 
the msatnret they had proposed against their Indian employees. Ihe action of the 
Geyloa Government the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with joitioe or international practice. 

The Gommittee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to airs prsfsrenoe 
to natfonals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had asttisd there and made Ceylon tbeir bonie and who had by their labour 
OB tho land and elsewhere contributed greatly to the richee end advancement of 
the oommoQ land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other 
inhabitanti of tin laland. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
nnilntmUy. Thib Gommittee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
•trala on cultural, hiitorical and economic bonds which unit<^ the two ooun- 
triss. Bui eenudering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Geylon 
Govemmant hod created, they were of the opinion that all futura emigration of 
from India to ^lon must be completely stopped. The decision of the 
Govamment of India to tint effect was therefore welcomed. 

ladlaaa ia Baafh Africa 

While in Geylon steps were being token which adversely affected tboumds 
of in South Africa a grave sitnation waa developing as a rsauU of the 

nolto of segregation puraued by the Union Government Legislation waa songhi to 
be snaetodlnombiting the lease sod sals of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
eonditiona. Ihefe was talk of civil renstonce. Mahatma. Gandhi and the Googresa 
were being ceoeat^ly appealed to for help end intervention. The Government of 
India, wlws professing sympathy with Indian settlers in theiT plijAt, would sot go 
bsfonil friencUy repiesmitotioiis and verW mteats. As in Zansibsr in the 
01 Glove Bofootti eo also hers tte bnxto of esponstog emte d our nations 

?«he UMflwGivernmsnt which betraysdutter of the oMigatipiw unte- 

hr SSb UMdeoeesors. The policy joat initiated by them waa a dir^ violas 
Agreement d 1914 and all the numecona subeeguent 
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nnderUkinn gi^en on b^lf of the Union Qorernment The A. I. C. O weed 
the ■ympetiiT of the whole Indian nation behind the aettlen’ fight for aelf-reapeet 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hofie that the disaensioDS among 
the Indians will end and th^ will present a united front The Union Government 
was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of th^ prede- 
cessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the Booth African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan. Leader of the Nationalists moved : The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the pdlicy of segregation between Europeans, residentially, industrial* 
It and practically should be carried out without delay and that on the basis of 
toe report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages st^s should 
be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The bouse requests the Government, therefore, 
to introduce immediately legislation necessary to cany out that policy effectively.* 
The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too pliun for comment. 

Polltleal Prisoners 


Among the earliest measures - adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
Teloaae of jKilttioal prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison ban in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as . a result of the ministerial crisis in the two Bro- 
vinow. Tim Congress attached great importance to the question of the release of 
TOlitical prisoners but in the non*Congress administrations of ^Bengal and the 
Pumab, particulariy the former, no effort was maie to solve the question. This 
proauecd widGsproad resentment in the two porinces. Jn Bengal the prdblem was 
particularly at'Ute ns there were interiices wlio had been in jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in t)ie release of the Bragfil prisoners. 
Hoihsd prolonged consul tatioiis with the Bengal Government. As a xesuH of these 
tCOBshHatiouB almost nil the internees niid a number of prisoners were released In 
hatches. A consklernhle number however still remained in jail. l‘hem were tbreats 
si hunger-strike by the .prisoners. They had declared to Gandhiji that they had 
no laltih in terrorism. Tet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who 
wem released were not known to have iweated any trouble. Under thM cireums- 
tanoes. it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. But the 
Bengal Government for reasons best known to them, took a different view of their 
Tesponsibitity. 

Iha prospect of itidef.nitc detention made the prisoners desperate. Borne 80 

r »Iitleat prisoners in Dam l>iim and AUnore jidls went on hunger-strike ou July 
Slid 6 to register tbeir protest ogainst their eontinued detention and also to 
public opinion in favour of their release. Tlie news of the bunger-stiike created 
wIdeBMead stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Government ond urged them to take tunely action and avert an un- 

S mt uiisis. Maliatma Gandhi ap|>ealed to Uie Bengal Government to do hue 
e to the prisoners and release tlmro. The Gongrews Preaident, Bhri 
, Biicis Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bo^ all in their aeveial 
ways, intorveiied to avert the crisis. Tlie prisoners responded to these appeals sad 
gave up hangm-strike on an assurance being given by Bhri Bnbhas Chandia Bone 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee toat itaps would be tahen, 
including direot action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the httiici^stcike was rserived with great relief throughout the oountiy. 

The Woildng OoramiUee passed a resolution expressittg grsle^ appiaeia- 
tioD of the action of the prisoners in suspending the huoiger-strike. They 
hoped that the Bengal Govemfuent and also the FnniiB will rolesse poUtieal 
prisoners wifkan their jurisdicUon, ekpecially as these have abjured vIoIsdcsl 
The Working Committee, however, took care to poiat ont that it is wmig 
cm the part of priaoners, poliricM or otherwise, to zcsoit to Imiim-strilm te 
their release. 


•a My f aoi BMpUnmy Aellan Agalasl M 
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bot wen ptsied by a large majority after full diacoMion. It was expected that 
the decisions thus democratically arrived at would be loyally accepted by 

CoDgresamen, especially Oougress Committees and their office-beai'erB. But very 
soon a surprise was sprung u)»on the country by tlie action of Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day when a countir- 
wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to be inaugurated. The 
Ck>ngre8s l^Mident on hearing of the pro|>osed demonstrations issued a state- 
ment in which he warned Congress Commit u«s and Uieir office-bearers against 
participating in these demonstrations. He made "clear that if Uie resolutions 
of the A. I. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by Congress 
Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give efitna to them, there 
would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspiie of the clear and Sfrcidfic direc'iion of tlie Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by onice-bcarers and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, bhri ISiibhss Chandra 
Bose went on with hia plan of luotest in defionce of the explicit direction of 
Congress President though he was himself the bead of Bengal P. C. C. I'liis 

created an extra-ordinary situation. The President wrote to SJiri Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how be regarded his action in organising protest meetings as 
not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest roiisequeiices 
for the future of the Congress organisation. 'Jhis had no eflcct. Meetings and 
demonstrations consisting of some congressmen and many non-congressmen 
were held in several piacea with varying aucecss. In Bengal the Executive 

Council of the Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in 
Calcutta and seveiwl of its prominent members and office-bearers participated 
in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Warilha from Angnat 0 to 12, 
19!19 considered the situation and the action of bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose 
and oUiers. lliej had before tlicm the explanation of Hbri tiiibbas Chandra 
Bose. He argued that it was his constituiional right to give expression to his 
view regarding any resolution passed by the A. 1. C. C. Denial of this 

constitutional right was, he maintained, tantamount to suppression of Civil 
liberty within the Congress. If the explanation was not considered satisfactory 
by the Working Committee, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility 
for the demonstrations siul expressed readiness to face any disciplinary action 
taken against him, cheerfully. 'J'he Working Committee eoiisidcrcu the situation 
and the explanation. It came to the conclusion that in bis explanation Shri 
Subhas Bose had wholly missed the main point which was that as ar ei- 
President of the Congress and as i'resident of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee he should have realised that after having received instructions from 
the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them 
implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the President. It was 
open to him to appeal afterwards if lie so desired to the A. I. C. C. or open 
session. If Subhas Babua contention that every member is free to inter|>ret 
the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member * were to act on that 
interpretation, contrary to the decision of the President, there will be perfect 
anarchy in the Congress. . 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that 
it would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of 
diacipline by Bubbas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of 
indiscipline^ Bhri Bublias Babu be declared disqualified as President of the 
l^ngal P. C. 0. and to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for 
three years as from August 1939. The Committee however did not take any 
action against the executive council of tlie B. P* C. C. or the individual 
Congreasmen. The Working Committee left it to the P. C. C. to take such actiem 
as they thought necessary against offending members under their respective 
juriidietioii if tiiiv did not express regret for their indiscipline. 


MatloDal PlanniDf Committee 

A brief aoeoont of the functions and work of the National Planning Com- 
nittee waa dven in laat year’a report. The firat meeting of the Gommittee wbieh 
waa hdd in December im drafted an elaborate uumtionaire, which was sent to 
variona Goreramenfa, public bodiea, Cbambm ? 

individuala The eeoond meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th Jnna, IM. 

- ‘ ‘ ‘m Iwniiig Committee waa anppoaed to do o oertain 
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•mount of preliminary work as prapizatory to mofe comprdienaiva inreatlgationa 
by the larger body— a National Planning ComniMaion. But aa it prooeeded it found 
that it had to do ite work more thoroughly and on a mote comprehenBiye baeit. 
A mere auperficial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful gui^dance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed later. 
It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning Committee. It 
appointed 27 sub-committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of 
the National plan separately. The 27 stib-committees were divide under seven main 
heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demographic relations, (ivj 
transj^rt and commuuicatioo, (v) commerce and finance, (vi) public welfare ana 
(vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The funda- 
mental aim to be kept in view bv all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure 
an adequate standard of living lor the masses. An adequate standard of living 
implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The 
average annual income per capita in India is placed at Rs. 65. This is the most 
optiwstio calculation. It includes the rich and poor, the town dweller and the 
villager. Even according to this the average' for the villager cannot be more than 
Rs. 25 to 30 per annum pte capita. This implies not only a considerable deficit in 
fobd supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. The 
national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years to 
ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the nation- 
al wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can 
and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also rec'Cived the active cooperation of im- 
portant States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda. Bhopal. Travancore and Cochin. It 
nas a well-staffed secretariat. Prof, K. T. Shah has been appointed Honorary 
General Sroretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned tor the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from to time time. It had repeatedly 
d^lared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
with all their cruel implications. It b-nd expressed in unmistakable terms its 

S mpathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the victims 
unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic forces in 
Bpain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. As a 
natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirely from the foreign policy 
of the British Government which was considered responsible for these tragedies. 

The^ngress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 



claratioDS and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provin- 
cial governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian 
troops towards Aden and eome monthe later to Singapore and Aden without the 
eonMut of the Central LMielatttre unmietakably showed Britain’s desire to entangle 
India in a future war. To mark their diesociation from theee measuree and to 
sive effbot to the policy of the Oongrees the Working Committee at ita meeting at 
Wardha in Angnat last eallad upon Oongrese membere of the Central Legislative 
Asaembly to imrain from attending the next eeesion of the Aaaembly. The provin- 
Mai Qovernmente were direetad not to aasiet in any way the war preparation of 
the Bclrieh Government which were on foot. 

Aa toon aa war bioka out in Europe in the ftrat week of September, India waa 
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_ [ft bdliferaiii eoantrj oa the tide of AlliM by the British Goveminent. 
TUi iMliretion was mede without coosultine the people of Indie. Ordinenoes 
eldeify aurteiling eMl libertMS were peieed. The Ctovernmeut of Indie Act wes 
e iewM gieetly rastrietiiiK GoTemmenU. 

The synmthke of the country, generelly were with the Tictims of eggression 
eon eKoinit Germeny end the fercist ideology guiding it. But ^mpethy did not 
neoeNnily meen Indie’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 

eheuld be India’s attitude in the crisis wes a question pre-eminently for the 
Indisii pesple to decide. But Imperielisro thought andf acted otherwise. 1'he Indian 
people howeyer were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition end the Goyernment 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called 
Mahatma Gandhi for an interyiew to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral 
support and throU|di him that of the Congress and the country. Uandhiji took tlie 

n ic into confidence about what happened at the interyiew. He said he had made 
ear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the 
Oongress or iht national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the 
destruction of any people. Ue was not at the time thinking of India’s 
deliyeranee. What would Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed 
or Germany humiliated I His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purdy humanitarian yiew-point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wsrdha. and considered 
tile aitustion. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President 
invited 8hris Oandhiji, jawsharlal Nehru, eubhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, 
JaypFskash Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping 
thttr decision. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and 
gjve the Committee the benefit of bis advice. Hct however, declined the invita- 
tion owing to previous engagements. After mature deliberations the Working 
Committee issued a comprehensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from 
time to time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India 
was declared a belligerent country and measures were taken sfieciing the 
county virtually in defiance of the declared wishes of the peor>le. The 
Working Committee took the gravest view of these developments. While it 
unhesitatingly condemned the latest aggression of the Nasi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its cooperation could not be had by 
oompulsioo and impewition. Cooperation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Government of Great Britain and 
France had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and 
to put an end to aggression. During the war of also the declared 

war-aisoa were the preaervation of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations ana yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these 
aims entered into secret pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the 
Ottoman Empire. If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, 
eolouies, vested interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it. if, however, the issue is democracy and a world order baaed on 
demoearaey, then India la intensely interested in it. The Committee were con- 
vinced that the interests of Indian democracy, did not conflict with the interests 
British democracy or of world democracy. But there was sn inherent conflict 
between democracy in India or elee where and imperialism and fascism. If Orest 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she most 
neoesaarily end imperialism in her own possessions, Mtsblish full democracy in 
India, and the Indian people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
Mr own oonMitutlon through a Constituent Assembly without ^external Inter- 
femnoe and nust guide their own policy. A tree democratic India will gladly 
iseomate hendf witii other free nations m mutual defence against aggression and 

thenfon tb. Brill* GtormmicDt to dMlan 

in nneqnivoeal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and impe- 
Eialiom and the new order that is envisi^ed and in particular how ^cse aims are 
going to be epolied to India and to be foven eflbet to in the present. Do they include 
Se«iminaMi?imperiaUsm and the treelment of India as a free naM whM 
noUey. will be guided in aeeoidanee with the wislies of her people T 

abontSe fntnn^ pledging the Govrnninent to the ending of impttiidiem 
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And FMciim alike, will be welcomed bj the people of all eoontriea, bat it la far 
more important to give immediate effect to it, to the largeat poeaible extent, lor 
only thia will convince the peo|ile that the declaration U meant to be hononred. 
The real teat of any declaration however it ita application in the pieaent, lor it la 
the preaent that will govern action today and give afiape to the fntnre. 

The atatement waa forwarded to the Viceroy for hia information and that of 
the Britiah Government, tihri Jawaharlal NAru waa nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Bub-Committee conaiating of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Bardar Vallabhbboi Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad waa formed to deal 
with, the aituatioii aa it may develop from time to time. 

Oandhiji in a atatement to the preas commended the manifeato of the Working 
Committee to the unanimoua aupport of the country. Ue hop^ that all ihib 
political partiea and all comrouiiitiea would join toe Commiuee’a demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the Britiah Government with anch correapouding 
action aa ia poaaible amidat martial conditiona. '*AI1 that waa requir^ waa a 
mental revolution on the part of Britiah atateamen i.e., honeat action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and atill being 
repeated from Britiah platforma. The Congreaa aupport will mean the greateat 
moral aaaet in favour of England and France. The Congreaa haa no aoldiera 
to offer.” 

The atatement waa widely appreciated in the country aa a atateamanlike 
document. It received publicity in foreign countriee, eapecially America and 
Germany. The people of the oppreaaed nationalitiea adopted the manifeato aa their 
own. Tne Britiah Government in England, however, and a cooaiderable aection ci 
the British preas took care to give it the minimum posaible publicity. But tlie 
more advanced section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration of war aims and peace aims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore thia 
challenge of the Congress. Borne answer had to be given. The Viceroy bad 
recourse to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and nlso with Bardar Vallahhbhai Patel and Mahatma GandhL He 
also met Mr. Jiiiimh, the President of the Muslim League, llieae interviews how- 
ever were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
I^eague but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 
interviews before he could frame an answer to the aimple and straightforward 
question the Gongresa had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the criaia facing the country it 
waa felt necesaary that a special meeting of the A. 1. C. C. be called to consider 
the manifesto isaued by the Working Committee. A meeting waa called accordinoly 
at Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. I. C. C. paaara a resolution endorsing 
the statement of the Working Committee and authorisiug tlie Working Commitee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeat^ 
ita condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggreasioii and expreaacd ita conviction that 
peoi^a and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to tliem BO aa to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian fUMidom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congreaa baa always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an Independent nation, and at present applica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largeat possible extent, llie A. I. C. C. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to iU war and peace aims. 

*ihe Viceroy before anawering the B{>ecific questions in the Working Committee^ 
atatement referred to the ”bo many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demauda, and markedly different solntfioM, 
for the problems that lie before ua”. 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following nattera : 
(i) objeotivci of Hia Majeity»i Government in the war ; (ii) intention ol tlm Bi^ 
Government with regim to the future of India and (m) elooer aaaoeiatum of tha 
Indian opinion with the proaeontipo of the war. 

(l)-«Aa to the okijecUvea of tha war, the Vicerov while mling oni of, qnmtimi 
a meim definition of war aima and peace aima in the ehaoginf eitoatlon of 
wwAf nteicd to the general aima as declared by the Frimo Mlniaim : ”Wt an 
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wckiiiK no aMtnU adTutago for oaTaalTM...We, Hka all tha paoplaa of Boope, 

long for peM ; bat il must be a real aad nettled Pmm, nofe an uaeuf ^ truoe 

interrupts by eonstaut atarma and ihrcata.** Where did India come in Ml thie 7 
(ii)—For the second question, the qneatfon of India’s fnfoiA Vioeioy 
referr^ to the preamble to tks Qorernmst of Iriia Act, 1919. As a generous 
step to this goal *‘1118 Alajesty’s Government reiKMrnise th^ when the time comes fo 
resume consideration of the tuan for the futnre Federal Government of India, It 
will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to wbst extent 
the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate... At the 
end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 

representatives of the several communitieBt parties and int«re»t$ in inui^ and with 

the Indian Prinen with a view to securing their aid and ooo|>eratioa in the framing 
of such modifications as may seem desirable.*' .... 

(iiil^As for India’s a<!tive associstion with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggeated the establishment of a C5onsult«tive Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British Indie and of tin? J ndian Princes, over which the 
Governor General would himself preside which would be •timmoned at hie invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in Inuia 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war MCtivitiea. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Commit^ 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhi ji was constniined to de- 
clare : “the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone . It was con- 
demned by even uon-Coiigress circles as lacking in iindorstanding and imagination. 
It looked as if the 52 interviews liad been arranged with a vic.v to emphasising 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon India s 

independence. The Committee regarded the nientioii *! 

a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. 

asked for was a declaration of wor aims as a test of British bonafid^ r^arding 
India, irrespective of tlie attitude of opposition 

had always stood for the rights of miiioriiies. Ihe freedom the Congress claimeii 
was not tor tlie Cohutcsb or nny particular group or community but for the nation 
Tnd for an cUmuuitios in Iniii that go to build that 
taiices, the Congress cannot possilijy give any support ^ 

amount to an endorsement of the iropenalist iiolicy sdiich 

sought to end. As o first step in this direction Uic Committee call u|H)n the Cx)n- 
gress Ministries to tender their resignations.” tn 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal contro^rsies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India s f^ona. U 
called ui>on all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 

*'*^'^6oon*tiie Congress Mini-^lers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
Bituat^ in the country. It prwUimed the 

imrHU'ialistic policies of Great Britain specially with J! j J: eoJiditloii- 

Eiirope. It was a big step towards iion-cwperaiion. Inoia 
S miSil sup^rt from the^ «rugglc Britain was 

vincial T>art of the Government of India Act- the Federal part was still born was 

to ril U><^ who h.d dMbU 
that Crairrn# WM not out for power and ©me* but for the ei^cipation the 

mmmmM 

Hitler. It introduced to rnoeHer; aU Uie Boe puam aww. pw* bbu 
veed bj Britiah itatenDea. 
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To retrieve the position the Seeretarj of State for India and Sir Samnel 
Hoare sjjoke in the house of Parliament, lliey employed sweeter language but in 
^ect jaid the same things that had been badly aaid oy the Viceroy. As a result 
of these statements the Viceroy called Gaiidhi]t. the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a Joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, ]iia Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the pro- 
posed changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the 
Provinces. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the 
Viceroy that it was not possible for Congress to co-operate unless the policy of 
the British Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He 
added **It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. 
It has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on liebalf of the Congress that 
it is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agreement 
and we j^ropose to continue our efforts to this end. But 1 would point out that 
this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian 
freedom as suggested above.” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said, ‘'"J'he Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as esRentially a moral issue and has not sought 
to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining.** The Committee declared again that 
the recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain's |)o)icy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation. *Mhe Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their eaiisf.^ction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agr^ to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.** The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. 'Phe number of members in the Assembly should 
reflect the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in instification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The Minorities did 
not oppose India's right to freedom and I nde}>endence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the sWing 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But *it is inherent in every form of Batyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.** The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed Uiat all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committ^ expres^ gratification **at the readiness exhibited bv 
Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience should this become necessary.^ 
But civil disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent army must 
be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of preparedness lay 
in Congressmen carrying out the constructive proCTamme especially spinning and 
pxomonng the^anse of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promoting communal 
hwmony by personal acts of service and the up-lift of Harijans. 

Cosimvaal Problem 

Effort! made in 193B to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondBOce ^at passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
l^ldent of the Muslim Lesgue, the subsequent talks between the latter on the one 
hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Bhri Siibhas Chandra Bose on the other— proved 
ab^ve. Mr. Jinnah ineisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two orgsnisations was die recognition by the Congress that the Moalim 
I^ne was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mnsaslmfint ol India. The Oongiesa on the other hand waa the r e pr e een tative 
organiiation of the Hindus and wim to nemtiate with the League on their behalf. 
Buell a poaition la not traa to laeta and Oongnaa oonld not aooept it^ loigattiiig ita 
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own national character and repudiating its paat history and the nany Mualima 
witliin the i/on^refis foI«l and aeveral Mogltm or^anisationn renreAentatiTe of lam 
B^twna among Muslims, as tlie Shias aad the Momtiis, who re{mdiate ieadenhip 
of the League. ^ 

In their Tesolutions. on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim Leagna 
earned on a regular pro|m;;aiida against the Congress, especially the CongreM 
(lovenimcnt in the 8 Provinces, 'fhe latter were Rfcused of a set design to esta- 
blish llv»dii Kaj anil crush the culture and ndigioii of the Mussalmans of India 
and atiiiihilate their politii'al and economic rights.' The accusers were repeatedly 
challengm to produce insiaiKes of the comroiinid tyranny and domination. Vague 
and iiidcniiitc allegations, ouc-sided stories, distortions and exaggerations were the 
only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vniule Matram. Hying of the 
national flag on public insiitutiotis, potHdarisation of lliiidustaiii and such like 
activities were instanced as attempts to crush Mtisliin culture. These activities were 
nothing new. The naiioiial flag had ever since 1021, htcn the symbol of national 
solidarity and oppositions to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to Islam, ilavtda 
Afufram had come to he the national song by historical assotdationa since the early 
vears of the present century and bad liccii in vogue ever since the partition. The 
Mnslim agitation against it was a new* phenomenon. Mere too the Clongresa 
authorised only that portion of it to be aiing to which no |M>8sibIe obiection could 
be raised. T he common Inncnagc, the Oongress advocated, was Uiiiduatani aa 
)iopulariy 8])okcn in Northern India and wriltcu either in the Nagri or Che Ordu 
script. All these aiMivities were old but the l..eague opposition to them WM new. 
Yet everywhere, where there was upposltion. Congressmen and Oongress Oovernmeuta 
avoided conHict. 

The Council of the Muslitn liCagiie apfiointcd a special Committee to colleet 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress (Jovernments. A rn^t 
was produced popiilaily known .as the Pirf>ur re[>ort. Shortly afterwards Bhri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a report, llie 
Congress Govern nients issuecl communiques giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselesRness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League firopaganda. 'J'he incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature luiised passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising 
therefrom in India, served to lend increased im|X)rtauce to the communal problem 
and bring it into special prorniuciice in i»oliiical discuBsions relating to war-issues. 
It was recogriised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it waa 
essential that India sliouM ]>rcs('iit a united front and compose all her internal 
■diAfeiences. To this cud the Working Committee which met at Wardba in 
September last to consider the situation, tclcu raphieally invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
to join in the discussions and helji to evolve an agreed decision on the critical 
situation facing the eomiiry. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Comniitt4*e of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, ]iR8sed a resolution on the \V ai’_-<*i isis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the Provinces. It was staled that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Mindiis over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, iirop.erty and honour were being assailed every day. Bsbn 
Kajendra Prasad, tlie President, wrote to Mr. Jiiuiab that these cliari^ were wholly 
unfounded and bas^ on one-sided reports that might Imvs mebed tbs 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations snd toisd 
them. If the charges were persisted in it wm but fair tb^ they • bould be 
inquired into and either subsianliatcd or diipjovjri. The Coogr^ |^ds^ 
suggested that if be (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agrerf. Bir M. Gwyer, Chief JnsUos of 
the Federal Court might be requested to go into As matier. In tbs of hta 

not being available some other person of similar atanding might be 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied that he bad placed the whole csss More the 
and had requested him to lake up the matter •• 5® •“‘J 

nora of the Provinces had been expressly 

the responsibility of protecting the nghte and the iotereate the miooricies. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy wat eonMpleiiDg u enquiry te 
the chargee. The atmosphere of teneioo wai hoyrever kept up QmMk wi^ 
nieulatm ol theM naprorad 

partiee to lurcher ecoentuate the cituatios« We heve oealt eleewheit ta taie repofl 
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^l?*,***f •• •ffeeted India was political and the war-aina 

wnich the WorkipE Commictee caHed npon the British GoTernment to declare, had 
nothing to to with the communal problem. ITia British Government however 
was n^ h) take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done 

^ country, Pandit Jawabarlal resumed |>erBODal contacts 
with Mr. Jinnah. 'iTie communal proUcm apart, the Working Committee was 
anxious to evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the 
war-crisis. Pandit Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired 
mulL ITie communal problem was not disenssed at all iu these talks. Mr. 
Jinnah wanted to postfKiue it for a later date in Bomlmy. Pandit >iehru expressed 
to resume talks whenever and wherever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

^ It was ex|iected that with the rrsignutiou of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favournhle atmosphere created for efforts to cuinisose 
all internal differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee 
emphasised that the fre^om that tlie Congress coritcini'lnted for the country 
included the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which 
tlie Congrms ha<l always pledged itself. Tliey also eraplmsiHed that the easiest 
method of arriving at a soltitioii of the eominunat problem was |>rovided by 
demand for a Conslitnent Asscmlily. It wroiild ret'reseiit the various parties and 
interests in the country according to their exact numerical strength ana set at rest 
the otherwise interminable controversies with regard to the representative cb.aracter 
of this or tliat oriLAiiisation. Muslims would have representniion on it to the 
full extent of their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, 
if they so desirixl. Seaui may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would 
be the special responsibility ot the CoiiHiitiiciit Assembly to frame safegiiards to 
the satisfaction of the ininorilies. Matters whereon ngreement was not possible 
would be referred to a previously agreed 'i’ribnnal. The scMliiig of details was an 
easy matter^ if^ once The proposition that nil commuiiitu*8 desired independence, 
with a Coustitulion framed by the C>oii8iituctit Assembly, was accepted. This was 
the most democratic method couccivabie in the eircumstanccB for arriving at 
an agreed solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and tlie country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between I’andit 
Jawaharial and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the eouniry in 
the 8liai)e of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by tlie .Mussalmans of India on 
Friday December lO.'JH. Mr. Jinnah appeuleil to the .Mnssnlmniis to observe 
this day ns one of tbaiiksgiving that the Congress Ciovenmicnts had at last ceased 
to function. Meetings were to be held to celetirato the ‘l)ay of DeUveiauce’ from 
‘tyranny*, qppressioii and injustice during the last two and a lialf years when the 
Congress miiiisCries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. Wliile the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into tlic alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The 'Deliverance Day’ coming ns it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnnh talks and 
at a time when the country >Ya8 jiassiiig through a serious i>oIiiical crisis took the 
country by sunn'ise. Gandhi ji in a slatemcnt to the press addressed an earurst 
apt^r to Mr. Jinnah to call off the •Deliverance Day*. Mr. Jinnah, argued 
Oandhiji, hoA taken upon his shouhters the tremendous responsibility of lioiiig 
both tiie accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested 
to examine the allegations and, on the other hand, the v.aBt mass of lilussalmaiis 
were asked to cite the allegations before God' as if they were proved facts and on 
that acoouaf to thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and 
proper to wait for tlie Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed' ? 
Bardar Vallabhbbai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Bob-Committee, in a 
■talement to the press, repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinuali. 
Ue atated that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Coinmniittee first 
made the charges against tlie Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inqxiirc 
into each auction aud submit a remirt. These reports showed that the charges 
were mdrely unfounded. Borne montne later. Dr. Rajendra Prosad, the Congress 
Pcesidentt offered to anbmit the charges, if specified, to an independent tribuiuil 
for inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah spurned the offer, stating that be had placed the 
^Tgea before the Viceioy. When Mr. Jinnah had repeated the chargee, Serdar 
vallabhbbai had ioetruded every Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them 
M thsg were also affeeied by Uie charges, aod he wss informed that the G^ernors 
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coniidercd tlie chtirces m nnwAnmnled. lie wee therefore eonelreined to chwectOTM 
the rhnrtics as wiht, rei’kU’Ss and riitnidfd lo «ii!«rittor rniitiuutial |‘«a'e. T«€ 
repetition of the improved charges iraa the more di-pUindile in that Tawdit Jawanar- 
lut nud 'Mr. Jiiiuali were about to meet to explore the poasibiruieH of a eommuiial 
BcUlement. 

The chorus of disapproval cominu; e\*eii frpm Muslima made Mr. Jinnah ^ to 
cban{Le his iHisitiou. He said timt he had iio cpiarrcl with tin* Hindu ('onimuiuty. 
Tile i HjUvcnmfC I my was to lie ohscrvnl by minoiiiica who Imd nil b**cn oppri‘Ssi*d 
by the Con^iirss (invcmincnt. All niori;; Con^iK-ss liad been idcn’itird by him with 
tlic Hindu ('oinnitini^y, and (\»ii;^reHs rule as Hindu rule Mr. Jiiiuuh by widcninti; 
the scope of the IVliveiaiue Jhiy tacitly admillcd that i\inptcss, whatever it 
lie, is not a Hindu or;::iuiMiiion. As a mailer of fact if ihe t'on^rrss as a nathmai 
oivanieiaiioii wiiii a |*olitifal and et-ononiie pro;;:rninnie had not pai ii*-i| uUmI iu the 
] lovitirial clci'iiiins there would have lieeii only denominational represen tativea in 
the Asaenildus. 'Ihe C’on;:rrss siiveii the eonnirv fioin this nitasirof he. 

The sliueiv.oiit of Mr. .Tiiiiiah idioiit the ealihiMtioii of 'J .‘eliveraiue I^»y* errntrd 
an embariiiKs’uj; sifiuiiion for rmidit Jawnliarhtl who was to lesunu* talks with him 
in lUuidiay. 'liic s:a;* inent ivveabd a wide piilf hetweeii the l'onf:ri*S8 and the 
Muslim L‘:i;:t'.e with n*>:nid lo the \iinl politi'iil is>ni’s lai intr the lonnfiy. ^ 

Ihe di.sinist of Mr. .liuiuili was so deep as t<i iiuike all unity talks iiseleKS. ramiit 
Jawalmilal wrote lo ^Ir. Jiiitinli to this Ulril and it there was some eoinmoii 

jifound lor tlis- ussioiis to yi*ld fruit. Mr. .lituiah re; lied that no e«»ii»iiion t:ioiind 
was possilile rn>i 'so Iniui as the l'oiv::ress is noi prepiireil lo lUfar the Muslim 
lAcasine as the authot iiaiive and n*] ith lOatue oit:aniMttion of the >iushaliniinH of 
lialisr', ami sc oud ‘llml we, vihe Keaj^iie.) eaiinoi eiohnse the I'ohLief'S di mulid for 
ll’.e deriaiaiivMi as laid <!o\vn in ti:e resolution i»l the W ojkiii).; Oouiinnee, conliinim 
IfV the All-liidia ('«.u;!riss C’<ouiui<tee on < letoher In. 'I he prelriuiiiary eondl- 

tion cmt‘l*asised liv Mr. Jiuoaii iuvol\e«l lej ndiasirai liy the ( oui:m>k of all lliose 
iMuslinis wi n are not in the I.eaLue. “Iheio were lej lied I'aiidti Nehru a lai|;€ 
nuiulicr ot Mnsriins in ll.e i.’o»;;;ress, who have hern and me our eh. sest eol !<•«»: ms. 
'Jhere are .'iusliui <.{^anisaiioas like Ihe Jamiat ri Ulema. ilie All India *^niB 
Coiifeieiue. the Mailis-i-Aloar. the All India Moniin I'outeren.r, ete.. a) art from 
tnnie unions wld h l*ji\e inaiiy Mnslims as their in*ndkers. As h tt lu ml rule, many 
of these or ani>ai;<ii;?* ainl in»fi\ idnals liaxe inioind the same |oliiieaj plntform M 
we have done in ll:e Coni:ress. \Va eaniiot. lopsihl) di:-hoeiale oniselvcs liom Uicm 


or disown, them in any wav. , , , » i ^ a 

In I itei;>ii!*iitii. es and with this ha- k-;:ioHnd the talks were dropp^. As 

in lOiiS so also now, it was not iiiade known to the i’i>;i^riSM what prceiwdy the 
demands <»f the .Muslim hci^ne w»re. 'Ihe eommniial noldmi rtmuiiicd eiiintshtd 
ill the fe of iiTLjtviiiit and imiossible ‘hoiohiiuiih iriteedeni . 


hU in ixmuined eiiiutished 


Bengal Dispute 

W> have in an earlier seelion of ihe retort related the events lending to fho 
diseiplinarv a. lion taken ajiainst f^Ioi ^inl>l.ah Chemlia lio*.e. the I iesiueiit of the 
lleniAil V V C M e -ive 1 ere Ihe hisioiy of the Hi.hMtpa nt events in Ifeimid. 

A iccp.iVi’ion nnetin;: was called on July ‘Jh. it-ilh of the Iknpa ]'iovinel«J 
Con-’icss tloinniitUT at wlii-h the then e.MSting Knc niive ( onm il was diasolxed iiiid 
H n^w Kve iiiivc t onncil imlndinj: (d'luc-lnareift was ihctid. . oon iilleiWRidH thl» 
Lw.live Conmil consiitnted mi Kleciion 'inhunal for ihe pmume loinpluiiiti 
fvpcp hv He \ I. C i’. Uili.e from sc;er;d iiomhers of the (» d Lxccu.ive 

that the real iMi ion nuciin^: of July 10, VXi\\ was invalid heeaimc U) there wa» not 
lutll ic lit notm fur the met tin;: as requited i|m|er the rnles and the eoiiHiilution of 
the - a r C. C., (:') i »"« ttial.fide at 

were nmuit to Hr. umviii Uie .onbiilt.tioii lasml liy tjic A. 1. C. t. at 
l^n.ltBV r^M Ui>n tl.e fotmatioii of the Ttib-.itu , di that the itiitoiia api,ointrf a* 
of tl.c Tiihiitial weie not iroiaitial and their apiKtimment defeat^ tte 
mtnaoeis 01 toe I qpe Moikiim Conimitfec which met at Waidha in 

’AHiiust fast wcilt luily tino U.e tnaiiet and auihotiaed the I'reaidenl to review the 

whole ewe ai|d wi If* ■" brief the leqnence of cvente ^or 

llie 1 lesuieiir III w j h IkiitLal 1*. C. C. on July 26. ferl SiibhM 
to the ^ the preaident of the Benital P. C. C. oe 

Chaiidra Bo»e •»» *'' fiVt o' 'be var^ P- C. C, 

the reault of a thi Beiieal Preaident woe to nominate the eseentiee 
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The president of the Hiengil P. €. C. however mede the nominntions to the 
exeoutire out of tine and without conanlting the leaders of the minoniif j^eouim. 
To .this, objection was raised by the oppoMtion leaders. In the mean tine « iim 
dispute arose in coanection with the wppoiiitinfnt of the Election Trihunsl, ws 
provided for in the reoently amended All India Constitution. The WorldD)E Commi- 
ttee bad fixed July 31, I9H9;a8 the last date for the apfiointment of the Provincial 
Tribunal. The A. €. C. Office aud the Preeidejit receir’cd comfdainti that 
dlthonith the coustitudosi ^as amended in Bombay :had come into force, Prevhidal 
and District Tribunals had not been constitnted in Bengal to deal with the deefton 
disputes. Instead they were heijig dealt with in the old oray. The President as 
also the General Secretary linatructed the P. C. C. to appoint the Tribunal in 
confonnity with the rules of the constitution as araended at Bombay and refer the 
election complaints to them. The apix>fntmeut of the Provincial election Tribonal 
however required at least a Uiree^fourths majority of the proviucial executive. This 
majority was not available to the il'resident in the Eaeeutive Council of BeD|;al 
P. C. CL It was tberefore thought necjesaary to get over this ftifUenIty by diseolvmg 
the old Executive and appoitiuiig a new Executive in a'hich the necessary jnaiority 
for the atvpointment of the Tribunirl may be available. A inoetiii. of the 1*. C. C. waa 
requisitioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as irquiaiMciied was convened ; 
a new executive consisliiig of tbeaupi-orters of the President was elected. Thia 
executive appointed the Tribunal jm terms of the amended consthaition. llie oppo- 
sition alleged that the new Exet^nti've was not t>Toiieiiy elected tn as much as the 
requisition for the P. G. C. meeting was not signed by ihe raiuisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several mcmbei's and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or published in tlie newspaper as requiretl 
by the rules of the Proviucial constitution. These allegatioae were foniid 
substantially correct. The following extract from the rresidesi’s judgment sums 
up the case : 

When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial CongresB Committee, without 
assiguing any reason in notice and assiguiiig dififereiit reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisition ists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind ibis move is at least oi^ea to suspicion and 
the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
membeiu belonging to the minority group redui ing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the ap|H>intmeirt of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its ius} ection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist iij>on a strict compliance with the 
rules of the ^iigal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26. 
1939 was invalid for want of etifficieni and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal me equally null and void.'* 

A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the 
two decisions of the Working Committee— one relating to the disciplinary 
action which was taken against its president and another derUiring null and 
void the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. 0. held on July k6, 
1939 and the appointment of the Provincial tribunal. The long resolution it 
passed about tl^e two matters that **'l'hiB Committee desires to make it 
clear that if it were to act in consonance with the opinion of the general 
public it should forthwith take the extreme step of defying the above two 
decisions of the Working Committee and such action would be enthusiastically 
received by the public of the province.” The Committee also expressed its 
opinion on a variety of mutters wholly unconnected with the points at issue. 
It questioned the validity of the Working Committee itself. It reaffirmed its 
faitn in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal declared null and 
void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that *'even at 
this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above two 
decisions.” It further resolved that "pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant 
and all the business of the B. P. C. G. be transacted in consultation with 
^ri Subhas Chandra Bose”. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1990 
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conrideied ihit rciwdiition of the Bengil P. C. C. li noted with regret that 
n(^ only tlie tone end temper of resolution but also ita contents are 
objectionable in the extreme, wholly unbecoming of a prorinoial committee in 
its relations to the Working Committee end auch aa would entitle ihia com- 
mittee to take serious noiiie of them.” The Committee decided that it saw no 

reason to revise its derisions which were taken solely in the interests of las 

Congress organisation. U therefore called open tbs Bengal P. C. C. to give 
effect to the two resolutions of l^e Working Committee end elect a picaloeDl 

for the P. C. a 

The Bengal P« C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in tema of 
the Congress constitution, the duty of sppointing one devolved on the Worhing 
Committee. I'be President propoa^ to the Hecretsry of the Bengsl p* 

that if be could ssggest names to which all groups would be sgreeabM he 
would advise the Working Committee to nominate them so members of the 
Tribunal. The Secretary however could give no agreed list. The Wmiag 
Committee was therefore constrained to appoint s tribunal in terms « the 
constitution consisting of the following members : (1) Bliri Bsiishefaaiidra Qupis, 
(2) Bhri Ksbitish Prasad Chatteijee, (B) Shri Prtyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Con^ms Committee at 

an emergent meeting adopted certain resoiutionB by which it 
intemperate language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committm 
about Bengal and demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the 
meantime, oomplaints had been received by the President about the non-coopm- 
tion of the B. P. C. C. officiale with the Tribunal whose appointment bad 
been disapproved of by the B. P. C. C. Executive in one of ita reaoiatioBa. 
In particular, the President bad directed the B. P. O. 0. Secretary t> 
out in the Bajshahi dispute the interim order of the Tribunal pandnig finm 
disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had also been inaCrueted 
to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that all moniat 

belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bsnk in the name of the 
Tieasurer of the B. P. C. C. These inatmetiona bad not been carried wU 

The Working Committee considered the resolittiona of the B. P. C. O. 
Executive and noted with regret “that the tone and tenspar ^ soma of tbm 
resolutions are highly obiectionabla and wholly unbecoming of a provincW 
committee in its relations to the Working Committee snd to .*• 

warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee, wiU feel compelled to 
take notice of the same.” 1 he Working &mmittM also 1^ 
oomplaints regarding acts and omissions M the -S 

The Working Committee noted that the Exeei^ve Cwncil bM not 

been following sections 38 snd ^ of t^ Benwl P. 
reqmiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal JP. C. C. shall be to 

in tts iSmk through the Treasurer and all withdrawals to Iw m^e by cnaqM. 
issued under the joint signatures of the Preside t w •iJq ^ 

Treasurer and that Ae Secretary may keep brm up to Ks. lOT at* 

imprest cash. The Sccretarv of ^e Bengal P. C.. C: uraa ••^ed Jo 

witWt delay to the A. I. C. C. Office copies of the- audit **^*7uE 

1937 and The Working Committee also m compliance witii tbe articia 

XX (d) of the constitution deputed the »uditors of «« U 

the accounU of the Bengal P. C. C. for 

October 31 and all other special funds «'onnected with the B. F. C. 

Mb^ their rmort beforeihe next meetiDK of ^ Worbin;; Commi ttefc^ ^ 
MMotive of the B. P. G. C. were directed to render full coopwalion to the auwyn 
IhJ Working ci!i>*ittee farther regretted that in.pi» of thefr 
m tb* euWeet the Bengnl Executite Council pn^ » reeolutKm rcqnertng Om 
of the Bengnf fiegielniire Pnrty to bend oxer the A. 1. C- ^*5?^ 
out of the contributione of die Congrew legieln tow in BmhS 

11 p c C The Working Committee reqnetted the J-*»der M tM Bengnl 
^JWn I^..uSe P«t, to trmmfer the nmount of thin fnnd to MmdnM 

Committee reeffirmed the epiyintment of Tjftgjl 

fnv itenirttl It disuoproved of the resolution <n the Bengal Exasuttva rd awitg 

to^tSr^^YibuDal ^?ch the Working Commiitae 

terms of the Gangresa constitution. Tl» pericwa ^ 

teufawi^ Working Committae, ^ not cynacted with toy pttif 

Ae diaputsa » a iatmted and Uapastial i 


G. to 

1939 up to 
the B. P. C. O. andjo 
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T1»€ WoiWnp; Commiiico rc'^ri‘lt«il iiie artion of the Kru ioJary of thr Ftnij^al 
P. G. C. ill iH)uiii4Tinnti<iiii)i; (lie iiitmm order of tlic ]*rovini*inl Klci tiiHi Tiiliniiul 
and direcMiijr ilic RiilH^rdiimte Coininirtec!a through the vress fo ac*t in lOntraven- 
lion of tkie orders of the Tribuiinl. The Conimiitee chUimI iiitoii the SiHTetary to 
formally wiilidraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the 


press. 

The E?;(»<*utive Cooneil of the B. P. C- C. while it elected a new prcBident of 
the B. 1*. C. 0. 00 the atlvice of 8ttri Btihlias Chandra Bose deploreil the deiision 
of the AVorkin^ Coinmiiice re^iardiii}; the Electioa Tribunal api»oiiited by tlie 
AVorkin):; Coininitlec and exi'ressvd its complete want of coiifideiiee in it. The 

Secretary of the 11. 1* C. C. also fatliHl lo carry out the B|>ei‘ific direction pv(>ii 

to him about KajHliabi hy the Wuikini; Committee. L-iiable to fiinctioii in 
the ahsctii'e of coupcratioii from the B- i*. C. C. the members of Uic Tribunal 
tendered liieir rcsi;:iiaiioii8. 

The AVorkiii;; Coniinittcc in its meeting deplored this state of things in 
Bengal, and said that the siunition cnlltMl for drastic action ninltr Article 
XI Ll C (ii) hut they refrained from such action in view of the nj^iiroiiching 
elections. But it was necessary to take steps to ensure fair elcciioii. 'I'o li.is 

end the Working Coiiitniilcc appointed an ml hvtj coniuiiltcc with Atanliuiu 

Abul Kfllam A/ud as Clmirinan to luuke all necessary aiTanpeinenis in coio-.rr- 
lion with elections of delegates to the next Congress and Congress Cniniuitif cs 
in the provinee. The 11. 1*. C. C. and others concerned were diiccted to give 
cooperation to this ad hoc eoniniittce. 

The Working CoraniiMee rotiucstcd the !iiiemborB of the Elc' tion 'rri'onnnl to 
withdraw their rtwigtiutioiis. 

The NYorking Committee eonsulercd the ac.dit. report si:bniiiu«l hy Ahssrs. S. 
B. Batliboi & Co. Incorporated Accoiitilntiis. Calcutta, a;*poinM'il )>y them to go 
into the U. i*« 0. C. aiufouiits. The auditors rc. eivcil but juirtial ciM»| cration from 
the B. 1*. C. C. otlicinla. From tire facMs as disclosed in the report, it ai'praud 
as the Working Commit tec resohUion staled that the Bccrelary ol ibc !>. 1’ C. C. 
had failcil to ]>ut its funds in a bank as be wa^ bound to tlo. It was quite clear 
that the Secretary was not in a position to piudme tbe wi ole or any put of tlie 
balance of the funds, ndmilicd by him to he with him on that day nud iliat a sum 
amounting lo Bs. was uot proditcetl iior Inuiketl i»y the ^cc:cla^y up (o 

iJeeembsr 13, lUilO on wliich date and long prior tboieto tl'.r wbolo of rbai money 
ought to have been at least ready for ))rodiiction if not al:«: ily hanknl. lUsidrs 
tl^is the state of afTairs ns disi'Losed by the audit -Khowed iliai books, papers and 
vouchers were not regularly kept. 

The 'Working Commiuw ixmsulered tlii« sl.nte of lliings to be fxtipmcl.y un- 
Mtisfaetory. It was greatly detrimentid lo tiic pivstige ot tJie B. 1'. C. that n 
large cash balance which at the lowest compailaiiiMi came to ONt r ten iliousand 
Ttipees should remain unbanked and oiberwisc naacconimd brr. 'live I'lnuiniiiec 
deaired the fc^ci.etary and 'I'leasurer to Irrke imimHliaie stc; s to keep pioi-cv accounts 
and see that monies arc disburstxl in sin.'t accoiilanec vbh ibc ruUs of 11. I*. C. C. 

Tlie Executive Council of ibe llcnpal !*. C. C. con^i^l^ ud the resolution ot 


tlie Woiikiug Committee api^ointing an Atd hoc commiiiee lor londurtiug eUriions 
in Benpd. 'ila- Council eluiiflcteiisctl the »| ) oiniiin n! so; **i.ocoiiv!.iiuiioiial, vltra 
t'^s nud ext Kite. beHides being bigh-bandiHl and iiiiaarjan-ud.'" 'lla* CoiriK-il dc- 
ditiod U) Rviept the dciision of tlie Working Ciunmiitte :ui*l risobcd to iHUiiiiiue 
fuiK'tioiiing in aecurdaiiec with the constiuiiioii of the Congnss and B. V. C. C. 
TAie Oouneil also resolvixl ns an emergency niensiiro to plrrce Its. iti the 

hkndfl of i^hii ts^lins Cbandrn iH>se to ei^ocutc. the i-rcbcio and intiue iiiogiummc 
of the B, P. C. C. Tliis giant praetieidly exhausted the cash bjdain c in the bank 
to file credit of B. P. 0. C. 'Hiis Amount {xnisists of the l•ro^ tlu‘iAl share of the 
proceeds of primary membership which sboulfl be and is oruiniirily used by the uea* 

r. a a 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular to the district committees 
tskluK them not to zeeogiilse the ad hoc eommitice and eontiuue to deal with the 
B. P. C. C. 

Tim Bengal P. C. C. which met afterwards lo consider the situation recorded 
its protest agaiust the appointiiient of the an htv cimimittce but at the same time 
*^eari)e8tly requmted the Working Commiiiee to reconsider their lesoluiion and not 
to foist thrir ttnwaiited ad hoc committee on r»rngal congressmen. It however took 


no aceonnt of the resolution of ite Executive Council retusing to accept the od hoe 
eommitteo and tha Bemtary'a cincular to all subordinalo committees asking them 
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to (linoliey the Working ConunittFe reenlntioa nnil not to eooperele wi*h the nd k«e 
coramittcc. On the other hand the refloliiiion •’recordi'd it« full WMifuloni'c in the 
jirrsvnt executive eoiiiieil, the IMesulciit, 8eer»'tary and ollire-hearera of tl»e * onimiMre 
uiui rcqnc8l« them to dtal with the aitnaiion *aa it aroae.” it iisiiioaied iiH i ‘it si- 
dent anti !-ihri Ji^arat Clmndru Bose to repreaent ila case at the neat of 

Uic Working Committee. 

The Workini: O^inmittee at their meeiini; eonsidered the resolution of the II. 
P. C. O. and its Kaecutiye. It heard Shri Sarat Ciiaiidra Bose at length and dt^ 
vidi'd not to alter previous rcsoliitiona. The Exeeinive Council oi nciii.sl 1ms sinixs 
reitoniu-tl its deter mi nation to (tisicj^ard and disobey the resolution f( the Woikiii]*- 
ComniitttX! and has called upon the sulKirdinatc Conimitteca not to eo o* crate witu 
the fif/ //Of Mhviion Committee aproiittcd by Uie W orkini; Comiiitt!e<*. Kloetiona 
are however hein;; oriranisctl by the Committee and many distrieis mid other eo;»- 
milters ary eo ); oralln;: with I e Khvtion Comniittet*. it is mifortimale tlmt on 
tt eimiit of this eonhovcipy and attitude of non-eoo] Ci: 'ion and defnoiee of the ^•eJl;.:al 
fnoin.-ial Ciniurcs.^ Cinnniittee ami its Exeeiitivo ( uoiieii, the elrrtitwis roiihl not 
lu! eim»; le;i«l in lim.* to enable the Bengal di‘lej:a»»s to partieipate in the Tnsi- 
ih «i:i:d elc. iimi. It is lioi’cil, however, that the ehetions will be comiJehtl in time 
for tile v.weiin.rt of -Ml Irniia Coiii;rcsB CommitiiH* on the eve of the CiMi>;ies.s and 
ihal tiu’ dele^^Lates icpiesentiii^ most of the disiiiets will join the (\)ny£reas. 

It has iM’yii sitiLed that the Kicetiuu Tiih«itial apvoinicd by the Working: (^)ln• 
mittee h:itl n'si;;:iKMl. Tlie Workiiijr Committee aj*) i>inteil aimflicr Tribunal in its 
i laei: eoiisistiiii:; of ^'iiri At til Uhuiidra Ciipta as Ciiairman and Kliris Bireiidra 
Kiuiiar i>o and Biiiipt iidru Xiimar Bose us members and they ha\e been fniieiiuii- 
iii;-, since liieir appointment. 

In spite of the elear uiul open flttfiftnco by the ICNecutive 'I'ounen. the Worktn;; 
C\)inuiit;e«; did not consider it uccotrsary to take any liirti.er aediai in view of the 
foriiirtnniini elevlioiis. However .on IVwuary *JT, the ibniiieil of the IVi;, al T. 1*. 
C. p.Ms.<^cd n rcHoUiiion disaililiutiii^ the Myincn.'^iii;; iioo^iy and Jesson^ Ibstiiet 
'Con-ress ’(.'imimil ccs for enoperatiiiir with the Bcti^itl l\iii;:rt>s Xlti'fion Cuintnittce 
ftppoitoed liy the Workiuj; Committee. Tl:i« constiiuied not only deitunee of the 
^Vorkin;I X.\jmmiU<*e orders hut it was an incitement to all aulioidiniite eoiuinittrea 
in Beiiuul to defy the iiistruetions of a botiy stiporior in jnrisiiiiMioii to .the Beii;:al 
1*. C. C. if tlie*work of ele«‘ti*ni had to po on smooililv. aiibo •dinatc c^nnuiittees 
that were cooperating! with the Wectioii Coiiiinitiee incdcJ proitv’tioii. The Working 
Coiuifciiiutc at tiieir luccliti;.! of February -7 was iheieforc ceiistiaincd lo pass the 
foilvoun;: rrsoluti.in : 

‘‘Ibc Committee onderstaiid that the IVn^al ?. (\ C. has inssrd a 

res >1 a I ion ) Uii'Oiiiii.: to iliMilIilis-c the MMiirnsiiiji, IIi»Op.iili ami the .lissore district 
C.iiurcss Cvmimitlccs on account of their e(>»; erir« ion wirli the Con-ress IClcction 
CoiiMuitiec apj oiiieil by the Work'.n.:! c unurhtrt* by its ivBol»:iiou of J»ec. hist. 'I'Jie 
rcwdu'ioji id'llic Crovulivc C’ouii.il of the B-iv'al I’noin iai Co: .iress Comnuitee 
c.iiniiij, as it docs after u series of a< :s of il •iian ol the Vv oikiu. Committee leaves mo 
room ior aiiv ntvtlier condotnition of tb*ir indis ipline. 'I'iie Woikin:: Committee, tlure- 
lo;c, calls upon tl;c Beiuial T. C. C. to show cause why it Msi.idd no: be di^ul!dmttxl 
under Article XUl of the urn-res.^ 1 i.usii^oion. The r;t>idciif is aniboiist^ after 
rcciivin- such explaua'.ion as may be <*HVrcd to take u-iion tlo rcoii and, it satishod, 
to pots orders wiilulrawitt- all ic.Mjf*i:ion iTom the pivsenl llcii:;al iTovin.'ial O.n- 
iiress Cominiitce a.ud fariber a'liiioriscs him to take sl^^^ fuiiher a-iitMi iis insy 
be necessary in consequence iLcrcot ior cHiiyin;; on the Cun.-itess work in that 

con-ress Committees of Mymrtisin il:, llo-o ly and Jessore and 
all other district committves in Bcu.;.! arc hercliy inlormcd t!::ii all actions takiai 
by the Benpd V. C. C. or its rxcc.iti-.e voumii for liiraiTiliatiiiy and oiheruise 
iiltcrferinjr with tiieir loyalty b» the rcsolniions and dim dons of the Working Cow- 
mitec are*^null and void ami .^hall ha* e noill.-yh . . . * . 

*"l*cinlin;i liiial ordcis bv ii;c I’rcsi’lent af.cr rwciot of any exphiimiton that the 
Boii’^al 1*. C. C. or its MxociiVive Cotmcil oticre. the Bcii^id T. C. C. and its Extvii- 
tiv€*Council arc «us}ieiidc«l and liicii* powers shall be exeicitod by ibc Jifurciuc*n<- 
tioiicd Electiou Couiiniiuie.'* 

Affairs In Indian States 

The vear Ifl'lS saw the rapid growth of pditical conscionstiees in Indian 
SUtes. The nKwemem for civil liberties and eel f-povernn»«it spieiid over all the 
States, big and small. The princes naturally looked upon thu aith suqiicion and 
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hofitility.. Tliey suppreised tbe movement witb violence. Iti fome States where the 
rooveraer.t was too stroni; few suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. 
It was however soon discovered tliat this was only a device to icain time. The 
rulers in their eff>rt to corohat the reform movement, like their British masters, 
did not hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the 
criminal elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 

'ilie enthusiasm in some States owiit}' to the nature and extent of repression 
could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places there was some 
violence. Tlic .^naders wore new to the tec^hniqiie of satyagrab. Violence gave the 
ai^orities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not trained to the 
sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, where the repres- 
bIoii was most inhuman, the mpulatioii was too small to keep up the fight for 
long, lieli) from otitside eoula not do much. It was, therefore, felt that if the 
tempo of the raovemecit was not regiilatcil, there would be reaction and demoralisa- 
tion. Gaiidhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised stisiwnsion of civil dis- 
obeiiicnee in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the constructive 
programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The par Amount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
WAS going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It afiditls protection to the States without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the States. 'Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its ])olitic‘a! department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Kulera have been dethroned aud exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Departmeut. The ostensible reason is misgovern men t. But misgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
officers. Heal misgovernment is not the ooncern of the paramount power. It 
tolerates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities 
for frustrating Indtan aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the 
sp(w*iial charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed 
Federation to defeat the will of the Indian people to freedom. The Federation has 
disappeared from the sta^e hut the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes 
protest at the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their 
love for liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the ex- 
]ireBaion of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their 
resources at the disposal of the crown. They all are in alliance with the so-called 
dbiBOcratic powers aud against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their 
own littk territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the 
humour of the situation. f;$elf interest, however it may laugh, ia private, keeps up 
appearances in public. The Vicerov goes about commending this loyalty as if it 
were the free expression of normal, h^lthy individuals who love things that are 
go^ and beautiful and hate iiijusiice,. tyranny and oppression. The princes are the 
creatures of the present order and they know they have lio existence apart from it. 
With it they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of 
the mtnorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs Kngland and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The i>ower that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his people. 
For whose good does the princely order exist, and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? KngbuHi by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
hi^tateB onte shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraterii nation. The princes are useful U> Britaia ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

In IVavancore 

Travaneore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive States 
in India. It has as its Diwsn. Sir P. C. Ramaswaroi Iyer, oace a nationalist And 
vet the policy adopted by the Travaneore Administration towards the movement 
tor responsible government in the State has been reactionary in the extreme. In 
1938 the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a 
series of arbitral ordera issued by the Travaneore Government prohibiting meetings 
of the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire 
organisation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 600 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
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ralii^ that the movement wm too etronc mud wideepreed for snppieMlon. Hie 
uX) pruMMien were unconditionally^ released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of re|>res8ion was not lo?(r in appearin^r again. The State 
Congress was a thorn in the side of the bureatieratic administration. In 1939 
civil resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travanobre 
y®*. 1“ thick of the fight Gnudhiji advised 8U6i>cn8ion. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Oandhm's advice. The halt was "calleti to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to reconsider the situation created by his wrong policy and render 
justice to the State Congress. CorresiKindcnce wna exchanged between the Diwan 
and the State Congress, llie Diwan laid down iin|H>sBible conditiona for a 
settlement All talk of restKinsible government was to cease and whatever 
constitutional reforms the Diwan might iniroditce must he preceded by an 
abandonment by the State Congress of any organised effort for responsible 
government 

When negotiations failed, the State Congress resumed its constructive activities 
and the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan's wrath was visited on several 
newspapers in the State. 'J'licre was a fall in tlic iinmber of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and jKiwer of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Qandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain hit advice. 
On a study of all the facts Ciandhiji found Idmself iniHbla to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. 11c however lai<l down his indispensable conditiona 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselvea for a further 
Btriigglc. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Kuroj^ for perpetuating tod 
accentuating the policy of repression. 


In Mysore : 

The agreement arrivctl at in lOllS between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji jtroved an uneasy truce. Promises made 
were not kept by the admiuistrution. 'ihc order of deportation passed against two 
Mysoreans on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The 
prohibition order passed uiulcr section 1 U Or. P. C. forbidding the public from 
nolding any meeting in tiic Town iiall maidan in Mysore was not only not 
witlidrawn but renewed on expiry. 'I'he tiinil blow to the pact came when the 
Government refused to accept’ a siiiislitiitc nominee of the Congress for a seat on 
tlie ^forins Committee. The gemlcinan holding the scat on behalf of the 
Congress resigned the nienihcisliip of the Congress luid thus disentitled himself to 
represent the Congress. 'J he Govcrnmcni however refused to fill this seat by 
another nominee of the Congress. No reaKoii was given for the refusal. Tbcaa 
arbitrary acts of the udniinisi ration were Higiiificnnt of the new mentality governing 
it. The State CoiigrcsB w’as in no mood to ai-quiesce.^ llefore ^ however resuming 
the struggle they wanted to explore all means ol avoitling it. The Congrm sought 
interviews with the lUwaii but U»erc was no response from the latter. Ifaere was 
no way of ending this staleinaie except through a resumption of the atrogglo. 
Fresh efforts for a rapprochement were however directed to be mMS by the 
Working Committee of the State Congress before laimcliing civil rcsiatance. lat 
September I9di) waa fixe<l as the time limit after the expiry of which tbCT wonid 
be free to take an aggressive line of nc.uon. 1st of Septemwr earoe wiiboot tho 
least reattonse from the Government. The fight was lanncbra. Ihe r^re^vo 
machinery of the State is now working in full swing. Oaudhiji has again adviaed 
tuapenaion and his advice bos been accepted. 

Id Jaipor : 


It will be rceallcd that Shri Jaronalal Bajaj. merolicr of the Waking 

Committee and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in F^ruary 

19.19 for defying an order prohibiting him from entry into Jaipur State. He waa 
going there for famine relief and to preside over a meeting of the Praia ManU 
wliich was not an illegal association. He was rcleascii m Auguat after a ^rraoiiM 
detention of more liian six months Soon after his release Jamnalalii eng^ 
himself in exploring jHjssibiliues of a satisfactory settlement betwera the JaiMr 
Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The jJ^raja M«ndal had laundie^^2^ 
of civil resistance for winning not resf onsible go\einmei#t but wemwtary mil 
liberties,— the liberty lo pursue consiructive activiius 

propaganda among the niasaea with a ^ preparing them lor fiapooaihlo 

govemment under the aegis ol the Maharaja. 
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Sbortly after the release of Shri Jamnalalji Uie Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repetiled. This was but a small concession and fell short, of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities 
to end the tension and appease the people. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a 
■eries of interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his 
accustomed patience The interviews yielded the dcsircMl. settlement. The main 
terms of the settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the 
lifting of ban on all newspapers (lii) satisfactory amendment of the Public 
Societies Act fto as to render unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was wel‘ome<l in all qsiaricrs in Jaipur us a fititiig result of 
the quiet and dignined struggle of the pcoi>le for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jai{)itr is however disturbing. The Prajn Mandal is 
asked by the authorities to get itself registered. Thi.s is manifestly contrary to the 
Diirbar-Praja Mandal Agreeiacnt. Ncgoliaiions are afoot for aveiting this breach of 
the agreement. 


In Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a State with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kaslimir. the largest Slate in point of territory. Put iioliiiealiy it 
is among the most hai kwavd and reactionary States. 'Jlic State lakes )>ttriici]lar 
care to prevent the entry of 'undesirable outsidoiV iutu the Stale. Often the lead- 
ing Indian papers are proiiibite<l entry into the State territory. 

The Arya Salyagruh which went on in llydeial>a<l for over a year had a 
successful ending. 'I'lie Nizam Government eom-eded in substance the religions 
demands for wlih'h the Sutyugnih was luniKdiCfl. The SatyagraK was withdrawn, 
but not before the sutyagruhis had iiitdergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
State jail. Several prisoner (lie<l in jail. 

The Goveninicnt also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over llie existing sysioin. 'J lie bulky report of the lieforrns L'omnti- 
ttee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative Govcrninent 
for the people of the State. 'J'he sovereignty, in other words, the autocracy of the 
Nizam has been allirmeti and reaffirmed and every effort to detract from its uhsoiute 
character is dis*oimteiinnced. 'lo pive the reforms however a ‘progressive’ a]tpenrain*e 
a scheme is formulated for establishing iiaiieintyuts in villa^ies. The crux of t!ie 
problem in H>'«lcrul>ad today is that of civil liberties. They find no place any- 
where in the Tiefurms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad fSlatc Congress still conliiiues* 

In Orissa : 

The Working Committee of Orissa People's Conference appointed r. Commiitce 
of inquiry to go into the condition of afTairs in various ^^tates in tirissa. 'J'iie repiut 
aubmittea is a revealing document, 'i'he state of things disclosed is iinlesciibably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The tirinces of most of these Htaies live a 
life of extiavaganec and self-indnlgcnce. The liberty and property and life of their 
Bubjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of 
tyranny and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 
50 per cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favoiirites. A 
considerable bulk of the remaining o() per cent, if not the wliole of it, is s|ieiit on 
persons employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberiies are an 
unknown phenomenon. Public meetings arc not permitted, newspapers are banned 
at will. Detentions without trial, Huinmary punishment of incotivenicnt subjects, 
arbitrary confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and toiture are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The fMople petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the Paramount f»owcr from 
whom the^ings of the priners are not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the netty ^^tates fails to proviile protection to the itoor and 
oppress^ people. If their doings were known to an average Knglishnian. he wonltl 
bang bis head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame 
nor Dumanity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil n^sistane*) with its 
consequent woe and sufrering. This was i'Cpre.seiit(Hl as active rdtelliort, British 
troofw were called to assist the rotate forces in suppressing this ' relic) I ion. Hcvcral 
people were shot down in Diumkanal. Gangpur and Bniipur. Unable to bear this 
repression a great exmlus took phne from these .Slates. From 2r> to 30 thons.'ind 
people migrated into the provinec of Orissa. A demand siipi>orteil by the British 
authority came from the rulers for the extradition of the leaders of tiie exodus. 
Tbfi Congress Government in Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time 
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• miateteml crisis was threatened. But the ministry resiatcd to the laat tha 
pressara from the Governor. Gan^nur was another traKedy. A peaceful crowd waa 
fired^ upon reBultin); in a ^reat number of deaths. The {loputar denand for an 
inquiry was refii^. The President of the States Peoples Conference appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry but the British agent refused permission to this Committee 
to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 


In Ltmbdi : 


Umbdi is a small State in Kathiawad. It has a population of 4a000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,IJ0.U)U. The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5. as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Kvery conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine tne oppression practised in 
imiwsing the monopolies on an imiioverished peasantry. When rei)eated entreatiea 
and representations for relief failed the |teople under the guidance of the Praja 
Mandal bad recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes, 'j'he merchant clast 
which formed the backbone of the movement came in for s)>ecial attention. Their 
houses were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was 
made unbearable they performed Hijrat. 6ome i^eople weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of cotucssion to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other States also* Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, States in the Punjab, ^jpulana. 
Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States ail tell the same tale oi 
peotde awakening to the snb-htiman conditions of tlieir e.\istenee, and mustering 
courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of repression, 
woe and suffering. 

The All India States Pcortlcs Conference met tliis year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jinvaharlal Nehru. It was a great siicceHS. It took stock of 
political awakening in States big and small. It passed a niii»l>er of resolutions 
covering various aspects of tlic States problem. It wcicomcd the great aw'nkeiiing 
among the people of the Slates all over India and tlie progress made by tliem in 
their struggle for rcsj’onsible government and estnblislimcnt of civil lil)crty. it 
demanded the liquhlatroii of the Indian Stales system. It e.\presHetl its appreciation 
of and grnlitudc to the National leaders. B|>ceinlly Mahatma Gandlii for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of tlic States peoples and the part tlicy are taking 
in guiding these. . . ... 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solnlanty with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur. Mewar and oilier States in their struggle 
for responsible government. It cxpiesscd its considered opinion that only those 
States which have a population cxeerding 20 lakhs or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of Uie Slalc|i were to be suitably 

amaljsamateJL public workers to organise constmetive work, particularly in 

the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief aud literacy etc. and through tiicse services to secure the confidence 


of the masses. , , „ i- ..u j . 

Jn view of this awakening and the Congress policy with rcfrard to It, 

the Conference resolved tliat the struggle in liidimi States should be coordi- 
nated with the wider struggle for J iidion 1 ndependenee. It authorised the 
Standing Committee to lake steps to this end. ^Ihe sUnding c^mittw of the 
All-India State’s Tcoples Conference adopted a r^lnlioii at Wardha authonsing 
1‘andit Juwttliarlal Nehru and Dr. ratiabhi bitaramayya to represent the 
States Standing Committee before the W'orking Committee of Congress. 

Congress GoveraneBta 

The Conerws MinUtric* rmsiicd in the fii.t wwk of ^toJw for tMmt 
net forUi iu ni.other |«rt of the reiH>rt. lliw functioned ritogetber te two 
senr. and some month.. We siv. here n brief .tntement . in ct Um 

Kt. that have .ccrued to the |KK),de throimh the Tariotie l«BiatoUf« and 

executive meaetiriw tiiidertnken by mnnamM* hoi 

These benefits were not confined to any particiilar cominiiiilty wm wm 
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ior the generel meM of the people. In Bombey alone, the public, epecially 
the .poor, gained about seven erorra atinualty from only 3 items, namely, 
prohibition, labour and land le;;iRlntion. In addition to this the )>easAntB f^nin^ 
about 40 crores owiii); to the Debt Hedemotion legislation. <Mher provinces 
•how as great advantages accruing to the public from the |>olicics followed by 
Congress (^vernments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part 
of the benefits conferred by the Congress (ioverninciits* Tlicir activities in the 
field of literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the [teople have been 
as fruitful. 


Madras / 

Ca6h value of the benefit per annum. 


Item Ks. 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government 

Ks. 6').(X».UJ()) 2,60.00,000 

J^and Keven**e Remission 1038-39 71,40,00 

Potentially estimare<l gain to Agricultural 
debtors. Debt Uelief (The Agriculturists 

Relief Act.) 50,00.00,000 

Arrears written oflf under the Agricultural 

Debt Relief Act. 300.00.000 

Harijan uplift : 1037-38 

1938- 39 9.38.:i00 

1939- 40 10.Uy,130 


Bombay 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing 

Rb 180,00.000 

2. As a rosult of the recommendations of 

the Textile Incpiiry Commiitcc 
adopted by the CongrcHs Ciovcrii men t 

3. Amendment of the Land Revenue Code 

4 . Debt Redemption bill 


Rs. 


5.00,00.000 


9r>, 00.000 
•JIM 0.000 
JO to 40 

erorcB of rupees (non-rccurring). 


United Provinces 


Item Rh, 

Land Reven.ue : Remission in revenue 

(1) to l.Andiords 3 r)7,n0,0rX) 

(2i to Tenants 3ii.7J,iiiJ,Oi»0 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 9.U),UM'(t) 

Prohibition 3 ,i 0,1 0.OUO 

Bogsr Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 2.00,00.000 

(2) 1939-40...... 0.(JO,iJU,OUO 

Orissa 

1. Omsa Tenancy Act 4,00,000 

2. The Madras Estaics T^and Art Amend- 

ment Rill (await ii)g (lie Viceroy’s assent) 30.(X\0(K) 


3i. Water rate in N^irth Orissa under the Mahanadi system was rcdin'cd by 
2.5 i>er cent as a )>erniuiieiit measure from 19.i8. 'I'bc canal irrigation 
syatem is extendinl. 

4. Grasifig fee is red^iccd in all government forests by .50 per cent. New 
coitveuiences are mmlc available in Boiiili Orissa. 

& Laiioiir: The system of uiipavl LalNuir and ranad almlisbrd. The Orissa 
Moneylenders Act was imsscd by wlii<*h, among otiier tilings, no money- 
lender eouki recover mure tliaii an equal amouut of Uic principal as 
interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees in 

t^th Orissa. 

7, Prohibition ol opium was introdueed in the district of Balasore 
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1. Tlw gnnt of from 25 per cent to 31 per oeni remiieioii in the lend reraue 

eneiiement for 1938-39 28.01X000 

^ , (Don-recurriuiO 

2. Flood relief operetione 6.00,000 

8» Edocation : An Additional grant of 2,80,000 

A 1939-40 RemiMton 42,00,000 

5. Prohibition : Total prcdiibition of opium waa introduced in Dibrugarh and 

tiibaagarh anbdiTiaioiia from April 15, 1939. The experiment vaa Welcomed 
with enthuaiasm. Miiny voluntary agenciea apmng up to poah forward 
the campaign. A large number of treatirent centrea and temporary hoa- 
pitala were opened where the addicu were treated by trained doctora. 
About 10,000 regiatered and over 5000 unregiatered addicta were cured of 
the opium habit. Loaa of Revenue from the aale of opium ia eatimated 
at Ra. 4.50,000 and the coat of the campaign at Ka. 1,00,000 

Bihar 

Tenancy Legialation 
The Bihar Bugar Factoriea Ck>ntrol Act 

(Thia year being an abnormal year, the peaaantry will 
extent of Ra. 2^ crorea). 

Prohibition. (Loaa of Revenue Ra. 20 lakba), 80,00,000 

Debt legialation : Under the Bibar Money Lendera* Act maximum ratea of 
intereat have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in ease of secured and 12 per 
cent p. a. in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no 
ease shall the interest paid exceed the principal. 


Ra. 


2.50.00. 000 

150.00. 000 
benefit to the 


11,87,170 

5,(AOOO 

27,00.000 

1,18,000 

2, a ).000 

5.83,00.000 


Central Provinces 

Relief in Land Taxes Ra. 

Textile Labour 

Prohibition (The Government losing 9 lahhs) 

Reduction in Qrazing etc, 

Irrigation rates 

Debt Goncilation up to March 1939 

Observance of Days 

A large number of *Days* were observed during the yetr under report. 
The year began with the President Bubhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to obMrve 
23rd April as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where 

resolutions were passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the 

British Parliament empowering the Central Government to act independently 
of the provincial Governments in the event of war emergency arising at any 
time, thus curtailii^ further the powers of the Provincial government!. The 

rcBolutions also affirmed India’s resolve to non-vio)cnt1y resist any attempt 

involving India in auch a war or to exploit India’s man -power or natural 
resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 
to 13. Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed 
aa uanal the princiiial features of the celebrations. April 13tb was observed as 
the Jalianwala Ba^ IHiy. 

May 21 waa observed as the Political Priaoners Day tlironghout the 
country in reaponse to the President’s appeal. At matings ^ held, speeches were 
made urging the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the 
Punja bi 

The eonntn celebreted Oendhiji’e ieventy-fint birthdey wilh 
A whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji. 
auch as tlm propaganda and aale of Khadi. lisn^e stocks of khadi 
of. PuUie nee^ were held ererywbere end the riKniflcence of 
life, mesaage and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory 

wm obeerred. ae ewy yew. m the Indety ntoee^Pe y. TMe 
ycai^ edetmUooe had a apeeial eigDiacao^ Iq the aaaal indqiwd enea phdjja 
waa adiM conatnidtivc pn^ramme which the nation baa ^ K*^”***?? 

to tiw itniggle ahead. The WorUiig Committee allowed all 
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had any conacientious objection to pledp:e themeelvea to ply the cbarkha 
regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledfre. 

The flay, this year, was celebrated with 8|>eciai enthnsiaam. It began 
with Prabhat Pheries ioliowed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the 
evening there were huge processions te.minating in public meetings where the 
full implications of the day and the pledge were esplained to the audience. 
After that the pledge was administered by the Chairman of die meeting. 
There was no interference on the part of the Gorernment and the day passM 
off i^acefully. As usual members of all communities and classes participated 
in the celebrations. Our Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their 
presence as in other years in spite of the appeal of the League President to 
boycott the day 


R3rd. Setaion — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

The following is the t^xt of the Wtli^ome Address delivered hy Bahu 
Rajendra Prosad as Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

It is a great good fortune of the province of Bibar that within its short 
life of 30 or 32 years it liss got this third opiwtunity of making arrnge- 
meiits for a session of the Indian National Congress. 1 extend to you all a 
most cordial and enthusiaHtic welcome. 1 hope that now that you have taken 
the trouble of coming all the way to this place, you will not mind any 

iiiconvenienee and discomfort that you may have to bear on account of short- 
comings in oiir arrangements. Where you see the arrangements for the 
Congress today was only some months ago a jiingle~a jungle of the same kind 
that you sec standing some hundred or two hundred yards away from the 
pandal and on the fringes of Mazharpuri. It was no easy task to clear this 
lungle and to construct Mazharpuri and to arrange for supply of water and 
light to it. Blit all dillicubies melted away in the presence of the enthusiasm 
ot our workers and iiariicularly of the engineering staff. The engineers could 
not have succeeded in their task, if all those who are connected with this 

province had not helped us with money and other workers and particularly the 
labourers had not given them tiicir full coo|>eration. During the last three 
weeks we have bad rain on several occasions— sometimes heavy rain like what 
we have during monsoons, and much that had been constructed has had 'to 
be reconsiructea twice or thrice over again. This added considerably to onr 
costs and to iho labour of our workers, but their conrsge never faltered and 
you see Mazharpuri as it is today. Therefore, while extending to you a most 

hearty welcome I also wish to otter to all those who worked and helped our 

cordial thanks. 

Biuar and its Historical Importance 

Bihar is considered a backward )irovince. This is true today. But Bihar has 
not been%lways like this nor is it going to remain like this in future, because 
it has all those resources which go to make a country or a nation great It will 
not be proper for me to give a detailed history of Bihar. For a task like this I 
have not got the ability nor have yon the time. I desire to say only this that 
since the days of the Mniiabharat right down to the time of Bakhtyar Khilji, Bihar 
had a very high place in the history of India and it will be no exaggeration to say that 
Uiere were long periods wheii^ the history of luitia was the history of Bihar writ 
large. Jarasmidli was a king of Bihar who gave many defeats to Srikrisfana and 
reminders of the name of Jarnsaiidh are found even to-day at Rajgir. The birth- 
place of Bndliism and Jainism is Biliar and the province owes its name to their 
Vibart. Every particle of the dust of a large portion of this province is itnetified 
by l^e tread of feet of Goiitam Buddha and Jiiia Mahavira and their memoriale 
have been discovered scattered all over by research scholars. For a thoueand yeara 
or more Budhism grew, flowered and flourished in tliis region and it was from 
here that it spread towards Fouth and North and East and ^Vest to distant lands. 
Twigs of the Mahsbodhi tree were taken to Ceylon and planted there, end yon een 
see the descendant of the tree at Anursdhpar where, tndition hae it, the light lit 
there is literslly burning even to-day. Thm is no land south of Ceylon right down 
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to Ae South Pole, On the north Budhiem passe* 1 to Nepal and crossing; Tibet 
made Tufk»taii on one side and China and Japan its own, on tlie other. On the cast 
it croieed over to Burma, Siam, Suinatra and other islunds, it reached the furthest 
corners of the then known world. i)ii the west it was atTOpiod by the Afghan 
counti7 nod reached Turkistan. To-day when it is I'ound only in name in the iiiiid 
of its bir^, nearly one-fourth of humanity seeks shclLer and coiiholatiini from it. 

Jainism remained confined within the borders of India. Both Budiiism or 
Jainism were born near about the sainc time and the same plai*c and they spread 
also in India. The former conquered tlie world and left its homehiiid ; Uie other 
considered it better to reinaiii within iudia’s borders niiil even to-<lu> regulates the 
lives of hundreils of thousands of men tmd women. It is a curious thing that 
Jainism starting from North Bihar passctl throimh I'hhota Nagpur or Jiiarkhand 
and progressed along the east cost to the south and from there took a norih-wesicr- 
ly course and ultimately reached Gujarat and JIujMiitaita and spread its boncvolciit 
iniiience. In those arciis and iu the sottili it has iis largest number of votaries. 

Krpuulics Flourisiiino in Bjiiak 

The history of Bihar is not illustrious by reason only of the religions it gave birth 
to. It has seen great empires. The empires of those days were not like the empires of 
these dii^s V)ut of adifrerent kind. I'cople often say that India did not know deinucrncy 
and that there is some thing in the soil and climate of this phn e whivh makes 
autocratic Government nloiie sueccssfiil. The history of Bihnr furnishes incontrover- 
tible evutence ngaiiist this ignorant assorlion. Just about the same time when the 
Greek Reiaiblics were fighting nguiiist each other nml even before that there were 
republics flourihing in this province ; luid if you like to know soiticiliiiig about 
them you have only to turn to the rcsennrhes of the late ^Ir Kashi Pmsad 
Jayaswai, the results of which are re<‘Or<icd in his hooks. After the end of the 
republics Ghandragu|>la established his empire and alter Idm Biiidusara and Asoka 
extendefl it over the whole of Jfiiidustan. Asoka's pillars are to he found in all 
parts of the country and they not only furnish proof of the extin* of his great 
empire hut the inscriptions on tiiein shoiv also the Iteigltts wliii'h India had 
attained in these days. After the Manrya Empire the Gupta Empire came into 
existence and this also covered practically the whole of India. 'J*he higli cull lire 
and civilization of those days have been the Rtihj«>. t of encomium and praise by all 
historians. After the Gupta Empire the Tal Dynasty ruled and it was also a line 
of great rulers. , , , , . . 

No empire equal in extent to those empires was ever established in any 
other part of Iinlia. These empires covereil a larger urea than the Moghul 
Empire and the British India Empire of today, 'fiie lengih ami Ineadlli of an 
empire, however, are not its greatest eharactcristics Bihar has also fiirnihlicd 
material for man’s ijrogress. You read Hiorics ahonl the old Itisliis in hoiiks 
and places are pointed out as having been the semes of I heir topuHifn, 
Buddha and Mahabir were of this province. Among the ohler Uishis the phnes 
where Sringi Rislii, Gautam, Vishwarnilra, YaMhlna, Ixmuss ami Duihasa did 
their tapaaya are regarded even to-day as ]. laces id pilgi image. 'J’he science of 
language of Tanini was tested here in I'nina. ( hanskya ought to iK.ciipy a very 
high place amongst the learned men of niiciciit India and of the whole woihl. 11 is 
Artha-sbastra favourably compares wllli some of the best writings of miNleiii day. 
Arvabhatta who a tlioiisaml years lieforc (hililco pn»ved that liic earth revolves 
round the sun and not the snn round the earth made his marvellous disi'Ovcry 
ill this province. Nalanda continued to be a great scat of learning for several 
hundred years. There thousands of teachers and pupils used to live together. 
Excavations have brought out some of the biiihlmjis of those days which are 
well worth a visit. Bhikshus of Nulaiida went to 'Jibbct and propagated 
Buddhism there. 

Empire of Aroka 

Will it be hoping for the im]»06Htblc if we were to hotie thst to-day when a 
great part of the world is engaged in mortal eontliet and reddening it with human 
blood that like the Asoka of old who after having conqnereil Orissa after a cruel 
war saw that shedding of human IiIocnI was a great sin and chnitge<l the entire 
outlook of his emtiire, gave up liis sword and sent out liis son and daughter to 
distant lands to estsblish an altogether clifrorent kind of empire, even so will some 
on« arise in the world and having put an end to hlocxlshod establish the empire 
? r TlMt emVn of Aioln which be biui etteblidied widi hit 
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sword disappcnrcd more than 2,000 years ap;o but the other empire in which he 
hfld bound to^’icther peoples of diiferent lands not with a chain of sted but with a 
((oMen silken cord of lore is still flotirUhiti^i; and will continue to flourish. If 1 
could skip over 2/X)<J years 1 could say that on that self-same land our great 
Qeueral after returning from foreign lands has striven to show ns the sclf-sanie 
Tuitii niid it was from here that Gandhiji taught ns his first lesson in satyagralia. 
The history of these 2.U00 years is a long history and all those who were either 
the original inhuhitauts or iiew-eonicrs to these parts have conlributpil in their 
own way to its making. When iShcr Khan took the sj>ade in his own bands along 
with ins ordinary soldiers and labourers to dig trenches and received the ambassador 
of (be Mogliuls 111 tliut very condition, he presented an example of that plain 
living and high thoughis and deeds which have ever been the canse of our pride 
and glory. 

'J'hat )xiriion of Ililiar where this great assemblage is meeting to-day has 
its own lairuliariiU'S. In bcMuity it is maUdiless. Its history too is wonderful. 
These i>arU arc inhabited very largely by those who are regarded as the origintd 
iidiubitaiits of India. Tticir civilization differs in many respects from the civilization 
of otluu* ])eople. The discovery of old articles shows that this civilization is very 
old. The Atlihasis belong to a dillereiit stock (Aiistrick) from the Aryaa and 
people of the same stock arc spread towards the south-east of India in the many 
islands to a great distance. Their ancient culture is preserved in these parts to 
u <-iinHi«b‘ral)le extent, perhaps more than elsewhere. It is not, however, as if tlic 
Aryas ainl the Ailibasis never mingled with one another. As a nuitter of fai*t 
tlicre have licon consideriililc intermixture and exchange. Aryas have taken many 
things from them and they have tukoii many things from the Aryas. With all 
this, however, they have kejit themselves apart. It is the opinion of experts that 
tile colour and facial ex]ircBsioii of the Hiliaris, the formation of their souls and 
even their language exhibit clear unmistakable marks of their intluence. Having, 
however, once cast their iidlucnce on the lUharis, Adiiinsis have made much of 
onr culture and onr speecli their own. On the Llazaribagh plateau the dialect 
generally spoken is the dialect of South Bihar, namely, magidii, and on the Ranchi 
]>laieau the dialect spoken is Nagpuria and learned men hold that it is a branch 
of Bliojpnri of western Bihar. It is not as if this inter-mixture and exchange 
hetwc(ai the Aryas and the Adiliasis have taken place in |hhar alone. From 
ihirma rigb.t dowii to the eastern shores of Indo-Ohina civilization has been 
inllneiiccd liy onr nintual co-operation. Some years ago onr |)eoide from 

Clmnn>a iBhagalpnr) migrated and cstahlishcil the Ohami>a eoloiiy in Indo-China, 
'J’liat is an incident in the history of the past whi -li Bdiar played among the 
Anstrieks of the Sonth-Kast. . . mi i i ^ .i. 

(lod has made, this province very rich. The land of the northern portion is 
ns fertile ns any in India. You can grow almost every crop and almost every 
fruit that voii like. Within tlie bowels of the earth in tlie southern iK>rtion of 
the provim-e'’ there are to lie found some of tiiose tilings which are considered the 
most vnlnahlo in this age. Nearly two-thirds of the total* pnxliiction of the coal 
of the country is extracted from the mines of this province. AVe have practically 
a m<»iiopoly in iron, copper and aluminium, ores and mica in also found in large 
auantitics. You can sec some of the beauty of the jungles from where you are 
Hil.^in•^ 'fho weal til extract e<l from tlie forests is also not inconsiderable. Lac 
is also our special product in which we surpass all other provinces. 


^ *A IlLlND FOLLOWlCll OF GANDHUr 

In sintc of all this, however,— our old history and present soiirccB of wealth— 
this Drovinec is poor. It is backward in ediieatioii. We are unable to ram^iete 
^vitli others in modern methods of worldly dealing. People often say that this 
province is a blind f.iilowcr of Gandhiji. The fact is true. And why should it 
lot he ? He it is who witiiiii rcx eiit times has opened our eyes and the eyes of 
the rest of Imlia and we consider it a matter ol pride to work a on^K the f«th 
chalked out hy him and it is our determiiiatioii and prayer that God may give 

us say^^'This man is reciting only old and stale •tonefc We do 

not care for ancieht history, nor do we consider it necessary to Iwik back to past 
things. Wc arc keen on kiKxkiiig at the door of revolution which will torn 
everything topsy turvy in this world. The world is moving with such tremendoua 
s mid that it is dillicult even to know where it is moving to and man » 

keemne ua engaged on outworn things. All thwat I can say is that thass ara 



iliere was a 
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oMlre nor tne ability to usurp bia fuucuon. 

A LEBSOM FBOM THE PAST 

• * 4 *^' However, somelimea draw a lesson from the past and get an 

inspiratiou from it. I shall close this after placing; before you one anch inSdent. 

Vt™.®. Bhatrii was reigning in South Bihar and the 

1 «.«a fl v_.u desiroua 

gdom. Gautam 
at t 

^ , II , . • — ■■■«". — w •!* find out what 

Buduhas 0 |iiiiioM ^ »ias nhoiit liis dcsigna against tisc Vajjies. When Buddha came 
to know the intention of Aj.dKatru he put seven qncrtiions to his disciple Anand 
and on get ling replies to (heiii gave his ro|ily to Aiatsairids question. Ho asked: — 
•Anaml. have you hearil wlicihcr the Vahies hold ihcir aHsciiihlies frequently and 
whether these nsspfnnlirs are well atteiulwl*. Anaiid replied : ‘I have heard, O 
lu die nssonihlies of the Vajjies are held freqnciiily and are well attended.* 
Buddha said : Ihon, () Aimnd, so long as the assoniblics of the Vajjiea ooiitinue 
to meet frequently and are well attended yon can expect only their progress and 
not their destrueiion.’ He put six more questions of this nutiiro and on getting 
satisfactory aii&wers to them replied : — ‘.So long as the Vajjies continue to sit 
together, to work together, to perform their nntiunul duties together ; ao long aa 
they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without making laws nor to disobey 
their laws ; so long as they cunlinuc to act in a colUviive way according to the 
rules made by themselves ; so long as they continue to respect their elders, to 
show honour to them, arid to accept such of their advice as is worty of acceptance ; 
so long as they continue not to treat harshly or behave rudely towaras their 
wo^n ; ao long aa they coritinue to respect their Chaityas (religious and national 
shrines) and not to de^irive them of old endowments prov>erly given to them ; so 
long as they give protection to their arhata (self •sacrificing learned men) and allow 
arhata from outside to enter their territories and arhata of their own tenitory 
to live in eomfort ; so long will they continue to prosper and fiouriah and you 
should expect no harm to them. When Ajatsatru heard this, he became convinced 
that it was not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies. How true even 
today are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall of natious and which 
were promulgated 2,r]0U years ago. In the hills of Kajgir the rock of Gidhkut 
reminds us of them even Unlay. Difference of ofunioii are natural in any liviiig 
soeie^. The ability to solve them is the sign of a welUuigauised society. Can we 
say of the Congress today that we ait together, work together and do our national 
duty aa one man '/ Can we say tliat we do not disoiiey rules made by ourselvet and 
that we coUectively act ueeoidiiig to rules regularly hud down by ourselvea ? Can 
we say with confidence that we respeoi our elders and listen to ,,and accept their 
advice which is worthy of acceptance ? The strength of the Vajjies lay in these 
fundamental xhatters. Cur strength will also im-rease if we are able to answer 
these questions in the allirmativc. Buddha on one occasion, showed the aBsembly of 
the Vajjies to his Bhikshus and told them : -Look at this asseinbly and you can 
form ail opinion as to what an nsHeiiibly of the gtnls is like, is it not possible for 
us to BO organize at>d conduct, iliis our national <)rcanization that Mahatma Gandhi 
may instead of conii)laining'of indiscipline and violence in us point it out to the 
girls of his Ashram and address to them words similar to those which the Buddha 
addressed to his B'u!.afiua 't ^ j 

Today we are face to face with a big crisis and we are called upon to get ready 
to meet it. May not this old store inspire us ami may not the Biberis who me 
backward gather courage and Hirfi»;:th from it not only to otfer you a welcome but 
also to take their slnuc in giving eife* t to the resolutions which you arrive ai. 

I have only a last request u> make. Times are critical. It is very rarely that 
a country or a nation has to fa<*c a situation when its whole future can be made 
bright by one right stei) or may be marred by one wrong step. Ihe Congress is an 
organizadoii of ilie whole country. It has undertaken the great taak of 
its freedom. Each one of us roust uiidei stand and realize hia own personal 
rcBBonsibility ia this. We may not allow thia Rreot work to suffer by Mr 
or Uziness We may not also injure it by wrong action in 9“^ yf* htSniiM 
not allow ourselves rest under the false impression that it is 
Preaident or of Mahatma Gandhi or of other leaders to 

freedom for. the country. Each one of us must decide for himsell what hie aliare 
37 
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is going to be in this great enterprise *his share not only of worh anti sa^^rifleo 
when the time comes for it but also his share in scttfing the future pro^^rammc. 
We must make our contribution to this also aecofniin;; to our ability. But when 
IhB d^sion has once been taken we must be fully prapared and have the grimmett 
determination to carry it out. I desire to assure you oa behalf of the people of 
this province that we shall not fall to act according to your decision and I believe 
that is the best welcome that we can offer you. 

1 will now request the President to take charge Of this assembly and to 
conduct its proceedings. 

PreSldeBtlal Address 

The following is the full text of Ifaulana Abul Katam Azad*^ Presidential 
Address 

In 1923 you elected me President of this National Afieemhly. For tlie second 
time, after seventeen years, you have once again conferred upon me the same 
honour. Hevciiteeti years is not a long ^>eriod in the history of nntionnl Btriiggles. 
But now the pace of events and world change is so rapid that our oM aiatulanls no 
longer apply. During these last seventeen years we have luissud through many 
stages, one after anotiier. We had a long journey before us and it was inevitable 
that we should pass through several stages. We rested at many a ])oiut no doubt, 
but never stopimd. We surveyed and examined every pro8|)eet but we were not 
ensnared by it and passed on. We faced many ups and downs but always our 
faces were turned towards the godl. The world may have doubted our iiilentions and 
determination but we never had a moment’s doubt. 

Our path was fidl of didiuiilties and at every step we were faced with great 
obstacles. It may be that we did oot proceed as raindly as we desired but we did 
not flinch from marching forirard. tf we look back npuii the i>eriod lieLween 1923 
and 1940. nineteen -t wen ty-three will at^iiear to ns a faded landmark in the distance. 
In 1923 we desired to reach our goal hut the goal was so distant then that even tiie 
milestones were hidden from out eyes. Kaise your eyes to-day and look ahc.'id. 
Not only do you see the milestones clearly but the goal itself is not distant. But 
this is evident that the nearer we get to Ihe goal the more Intense does our struggle 
Wome. Although the raiud marcli of events has taken us further from our old 
landmark and brought us nearer our 4 !;oal, yet it has created new troubles and 
diilbuilties for ns. To-day our caravan is passing a very criticiU stage, llie essential 
difiunlly ot such a critical )ierigd lies in its conflicting tmsstbilities. It is very 

J >robable that a correct step may bring ns very iie:ir our goal, uiid on the other 
mnd, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties. 

At such a criucal juncture you have elected me rrcsideiit and thus demons- 
tiated the great contideiu^ you have in one of your co-workers. It is a great 
hoimur and a great rcsiMinsibility. 1 am grat^id for the honour find crave your 
suptiort in shouldering the rt^pousibility. J am coufldent thut ttie fullness of your 
confidence in me will be a measure of the fullness of the supi>ort that I shall 
contiBiie to recehe. 1 think that 1 should now come straight of the real problem 
before us without further delay. 

The first and the most important question before ns is this : Whither is the 
step taken by ns in consequence of the dcciaraiiou of War ou the 3rd trcptfiiiber, 
1939, leading qs ? And ivhere do we stand now ? 

Prohaldy in the history of the Congress, the 1936 session at Ln-know marked 
a new ideological tihiise, when the Congress ))asse<l a long resolution on tlie iutcr- 
jiatioiial situation and placed its vicw-fHiiiit clearly and categorically Imfore the 
public. After this a consideration of the inter-national situation, and a rcsofuttcui 
thereon. bc(*nine an essential and integral part of the annual clecfanitions <if t!m 
Congress. 'J'iius this dodsiun on this subject was arrived at and ulaced bcftirc the 
world with full deliberation. These resolutions embodied at one and the same time, 
two declarations to the world : Firstly, we stated, what L have described as a new 
ideology in Indian t^olitics. that we could not remain in isolation from the {toUiical 
events of the outside world, even iu our present state of hel)4ossncss. It was 
essential that while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our future, we must 
not confine ourselves merely to our own surruaurlings but should keep a vigilant 
watch on the conditions of tlie outside world. Innumerable changes in the world 
have brought countries and nations nearer to one another so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and produce iminMliaic 
reactions in other places.* It is therefore impossible Unlay for India to consider her 
prableiiis while conning herself within her own four walls. It is inevitable that 
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evcntB in the outside world should hare their reiiereuseiona in India ; U la eqiillj 
iiievitsnle that oiir decisions and the rondtiions }M‘evaiUu^ in India should alTeca the 
rest of the world. It was this roiisciotisness and l>ehef whi« h hroii^hl about our 
dp-*ish)n8. We dpeliired by these rpsoliiiious against rcaetioiijiry movetneiiis like 
Fjisetsm and Nsziism which were <liipcted n;isitist dcintxMHty niid iiidividiiul and 
national freedom, 'ihese movements were streii^lli day hy day and India 

rcjiarded this ns the i^reatest danger to world piojiress and ttence. India’s Iwad and 
heart were with those t>eo)iles who were sUuiding up for democracy and freedom and 
resist itiji this wave of reaction. 

But while we were cousiderin^ the dnn}:prs arising from Fn8‘‘iRm and 
ISn/.iism, it was inij nsjiiblc for us to for):i;et the older ilanticr which lias been 
))rovcd to be infiniiely more fatal to the penep and freedom of iintions tl:::ii 
ihcBo nctv dan^*^cr6. and which has in fact sup) lied the Imsih for this reaction. 
I refer to British iiii]^crinlisin. We are not diHiniit a|>oi*tator8 of this imtieiialisin, 
as we arc of the new reactionary movcnieiits. It has taken possession of our 
house and dominates over us. It was for lids reason that we stated in clear 
terms that if new entunj^lcments in Europe brought nltoiit war, India, which 
has been debarred from cNercisiiig her will and making free decisions, will 
not take any part in it. blip could only consider this question when she 
had acquired the right of coming to decisions according to her own free will 
and choice. 

India CRirnot endure the proR|iect of Nnziism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of British imperialism. If India reinsins deprived of her 
natural right to freedom, this would clerly mean that British imiieitalism 
continued to flourish with all its traditional charactcrisiics, and iiniier such 
conditions, India would on no account be prepared to lend a helping band 
for the triumph of British imperialism. This was the second declaration which 
was constantly emphasiseil through these resolutions. ’Jltese resolutions were 
rettealedly tmssed from the Lucknow session onwards till August 11*39 and 
are known by the name of “War resolutions.” 

All these declarations of the Congress were before the British Government 
when suddenly, in the third week of August 1939, the war clouds gathered 
and thundered and, at the beginning of BeYiterolier, war begsii. 

At this stage 1 will ask yon to pause for a moment and look back. 
What were the coiiditious prevailing in August last ? 


“Made a Belligerent Wixiiotrr Being Consulted” 

The Government of India Act of 19:io was imposed upon ^iidia forcibly 
by the Biitish Government and, as usuaL resorliiig to the old stratagem, it 
tried to make tlie world believe that it had conferred a big instalment of 
India's national right upon her. The world knows the decision of tlie Congress 
to reject this Act. Never ihcless, the Congress decided to avoid a conflict at that 
stage and ijrefcrred a respite. It resolved to take charge of Provincial Govvrn- 
ments on a oenaiii delinite condition. Afier this decision, the Cotigrcss 

Ministries were functioning snecessfully in eight out of the eieven Provinces, 

and it was in the interest of Great Britain herself to msintain this state of 
affairs for as long a period as iwssiblc. ’Jhere was yet another factor. Ho far 
as the War was concerned, India had clearly condemned Nazi Germany. 
Her Byropathies were with the democratic nations, and this was a iKiint in 

Britain’s favour. Under such circumstances, it was natural to expect that if 
the British Government bad changed its old imperialislic mentality in the 
slightest degree, it would, even tliou|^ os a measure of cxpediciiry, change 
its old methods at this juncture and afford an opportunity feel 

that she was breathing in a changed atmosfdicre. But we all know bow the 
British Government behaved in this a shadow 

of change discerniWc in its methods. Ite poljey was dictated eiaj^ly in 

dance with the haWt of an imijenalism a buadred and hfiy years M. It dechl^ 

its course of action and, without India being afforded in any manoer and in 
tlie slichteat degree an oi>TK)Ttuniiy to declare freely her opinion, her participatapn 
in the War was aiiDOuiiced. It wse not even eonsidered neceswiy to mo 
those representative assembliei, imposed apw iia by British diplomacy lor 
purposes of show, an opportunity of expn^ng Vmni* 

The whole world knows, and so do we, how • all the Empire coontriee 
were Kiven freedom of decUUm : the renreienUUw MiaDbliee of OMede, 
a SSJ*., K«fc y^tond. South AfriM. Irelwd, «U of thMi unved «t u 
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independent decision, in refsard to their iHirticipation in the War, without the 
least outside interfereiiee. Not only this but when Ireland de<*iderl to remain 
neutral, no surprise was sliown nor was a siiijile voice raised against it in Great 
Britain. Mr. ])e Valera in the very shadow of I'^r^larid, refused to extend his help 
to Britain in the W'ar unless the question of UlsU'i* was settled to his satisfaution. 

But what |)li|rc did India occupy in this piciurc of the British Common- 
wealth ? India is hciiijt told to-day that the generous hand of Britain will 
confer ut^n her the precious of Dominion Status in the near but uuknoa'n 
future. When the War bc^an, a war which will probably be one of the 
KrcRtest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly without her even 
realLsiiij^ that she was entering it. This fact alone was sufTicient to show us 
which way the wind was blowing. But there was no need for ns to hurry. 
Other o)>)iori unities were to come and the time was not distant when we could 
see the face of British imperinlism even more unmasked and at closer quarters. 

When ill IWU the first spark was ignited in a corner of the Balkans, 
England and France raised the cry of the rights of small nations. Tjater, 
}*residcM)t Wilson’s fourteen points came into view ; their fate is well known to 
the world. On that occasion the situation was difterciit. After the last war, 
England and France, intoxicoted with victory, adoi>ted a course of action which 
necessarily resulted in a reaction. This reaction grew. It took the shape of 
Fas'-ism in Italy and Nazism in Germany, and unrestrained dictatorships, baaed 
on brute force, challenged the T^ace and freedom of the world. When this 
happened, inevitably the world aligned itself in two rival camps : one supporting 
democracy and freedom ; the other encouraging the forces of reaction, And in 
this way a new ])icture oi the coming war began to take shnt^e. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Government, to which the existence of Soviet llussia was ranch more unbearable 
than the existence of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and wliich considered 
Russia to be a living challenge to British Imperialism, continued to watch this 
situation for three years. Not only this, but by its attitude it clearly and repeated- 
ly encouraged Fascist and Nazi ambitions. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania dieapi^eared as free countrieB, one after the other, from the 
map of the world. And Great Britain, by her vacillating policy, continually assisted 
ill the destruction of their frecilom. But when this course of action produced its 
natural and ultimate result and Nazi Germany marched ahead unciiccked, the 
British Government found itself compelled to enter the arena of war. liad it not 
done BO tlien, the power of Germany would have become an intolerable menace to 
British imperialism. Now the new slogans of freedom, world peace, democracy, took 
the place of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and the whole world began 
to ring with these cries. The declaration of w'ur on tlic iird September by Britain 
and FraiK'e was made to the accomtianiment of the rcsoiinding echoes of these 
slogans. The fieoples of the world were bewildered and harassed by brutal 
strength and the worldwide unrest created by these new reactionary forces, and 
they lent a willing ear to the siren voices of these slogans. 

The Congress Demand 

War was declared on tlie 3rd of September and on the 7th September the 
All-India Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon 
the situation. What did the Working Ck>mmittce do on this occasion ? 
All the declarations of the Congress made since 1U’.30 were before it. It had also to 
face the notion taken by the British Government in declaring India ns a belliger- 
ent country, iNidoubieilly the Congress could not have been blamed had it come 
to a hnal decision in accordance with the logic of the situation. But it continued 
to keep vigilant watch on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of the 
moment for an acceleration of pace ; it deliberated upon every aspect of the matter, 
unemotionally and dispassionately, and took the step which to-day cntilles India 
to raise her head and say to tlie world that this w^as the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress i>ostpoued its final decisions and asked 
the British (rovernmcnl to state its war aims, for on them depended not only peace 
and iusitce for India but for the whole world. If India was being invited to 
participate in this war, she had a right to know why this war was being fought. 
What was its object ? If the result of this grim tragedy was not to be the same as 
that of the last war, and if it was really being fought to safeguard Freedom, 
Demch'racy and Feace and td bring a new order to the world, then, in all 
eoRsctence, India had a right to knoWi what would be the efiect of these aims on 
hysi own destiny. 




formuUtc^d IhU demand in a lonfc itateroent which 
was published on the lith Scptt mikcr, l‘.«29. If 1 express the ho|>e that this state- 
ment will occupy an outKiaiiilhiir ]>lacc in rectnt Indian history, I am sure I am 
not claim ill K too much of tiio ftiuire histoiiun. '1 his is a simple but irrefutable 
document, based on truth niul lenKoii. and it <Min only be set HHuie by the arroKsiit 
pride of armed force. U'hoii;<li iliis cry was raiNMl in liitlia, in fact it was not of India 
only, but it was the agonised cry of wroiijicdiuimanity, whose Iioihhi had so often 
before been lietrayed. Twenty-live years Siio the world was plun^tHl into one of the 
bi^;geat infernoes of death and dt'strtii'iioii Iciiown to liistury, and yet this was but a 
preparation for a still biL^^cr catastrophe. The world was hen itched and its )to|H» 
were kindled by cries of freedom for small nations, colicctivt: stviirity. aelf-deter- 
niination, disarmament, ].ea^ue of Natioiia and international arbiiriiiion» and of 
similar hiKh-BOundiiiK phrases, lint what was the resiilt in the end ? Every cry 
proved false ; every vision that seemed so real to us, vanished ns a dream. Again 
nations arc being plunged into the blood and tire of war. .Should we part with 
reason and reality so completely as not even to ask why this is being done and 
how this afTects our destiny before plunging into this deluge of death and 
destruction ? 

Bkitain and thk First Step of tub Conobess 


In answer to this demand of the Congress a regular aeries of statements were 
made on behalf of the British Goveriinieiit, both in England and in India. The 
first link of the series was the Delhi declaration of tJic Viceroy, dated the 17lli 
October. This lengthy statement is perhaps a finisherl example of that tieciiliarly 
involved and tiring style which charai^terises the ollieinl literature of the GovernniPiit 
of India. After reading page after page ol this staieineiit, the curtain is at last 
lifted with hesitation. \Ve have a glimpse. We are told then that if we want to 
know the war aims we must read a e}iec(‘h by the rrime Minister of Britain, and 
this speech deals only with the peace of Euro^ie and with the adjustment of inter- 
national relations. Even the words **Freedom** and ‘^Democracy*’ are not to be found 
in the Viceroy’s statement. far as India is conpe.riied, it only reanirms the j>olicy 
laid down in the premble of the 1919 Ad, whioh is now nmlMxlied in the 1U:1.> Act. 
To-day that policy continues to be the aaroe I there is nothing to add to it or to 
improve it* 

On the 17th of October, 1939, the statement of the Viceroy was published and 
the Working Committee met to deliberate uiiod it on the 2*Jsd Oclulicr at Wardha. 
Without any discussion it came to the conchisios tliat this reply could awder no 
circumstances be considered satisfactory, and that it should now unbesitaiingly give 
the decision, which it had postponed till then* Tlie decision of iiie Working Ccan- 
mittce was as follows : , « . 

“In the circiuns^oBces, the Committee cannot possibly give any suppori So 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the iinpciiaUsiic policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction, the 
Committee call iiiion the Congress Ministries to tender their rewgnationB". 

As a result of this decision the Congress Ministries in eight Provinces resigned. 

This was but the first step which the Congress took in tlie series of events. 
Now we have to see to what these events led. The communique of the Viceroy 
issued on the 5th Februaiy from Delhi civing the resume of the talk between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of the 6th February may be 
regarded as Uie last of this series. We all know the substance of the Viceroy’s 
statement* 'Jhc British Govenmient, it is stated, fully desires that India should, in 
the shortest time possible under the circuinstaiicw, attain the status of a British 
dominion, and that the transition ijcriod should be as short as possible. But it is 
unwilling to concede to India the right of framing her own constitution and de- 
ciding her own desiiiiy through her own Reeled representatives without piiUide in- 
terference* In other words, the British Government does not secept the posiUon 
that India has got the right of self-determination. , . 

At the first touch of reality the structure of makc-belief fell to pi^* For 
the lest four Tears the world resounded with cries of democracT and freedom. The 
rf iS moSt re.,«n«We Enuland ...d /riuice in thi. .«,r.rd 

MBM fretb In onr memory a* not to need rernll. But tlie moment Indw min^ 
SL qaention, the renlity behind tbew nt^n* wm unveilwL Itoir we m udd 
^t. wUhout doubt, eafeirnardinB the freedom of na^e u tbe «m of this ww 
bat tbii it confined within the geogmpbical »'»«• of Eoroiiejjnie 


Aria MdAlrica^uld not dnietohaveSn, aneb hoi>ea. Mr. Cbamberlam 
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thU even more deer in hie Birmin^hem epredi of the 24th Febninry, thon}!li we 
never hed eny doubts eiimit the met ter. lie confIrniM the Briiish (iovernnieiU*8 
ftction by his words. Pro-dniiniii^ liritish war nims, he atniiil ihnt thfy won; h^ht- 
iiiK to secure that small nations in Enroiie shall hnn-rforth live in Beciirity, free 
from the constant threat of a^irression against their indcj c'iulriiee. 

Thoii^h this answer about war aims has been uiven through a British apnkrs- 
man, yet in renltty it inten»rct8 the real mentality of Kiiroiip as a whole, which Jina 
been known to the world for the last tw(» hundred years. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, whnte\'cr |)rinci)des were acee|»ted for iudividnnl and eolleotivc 
human freedom, the riirht to claim them and to bendit. from tliem waa limited to 
£uro|)ean nattoiis. And even nmontist them, ita ap]tlieation was con lined to the 
Christian nations of Europe. To-day, in the middle of the twentieth century, the 
world has so changed that the thoughts and net inns of tlie last century read like 
ancient history, end Api)ear to ns as faded land marks in the distauec. But we will 
have to admit that there is at least one distinctive landmark of Europe emphasising 
human rights, which has not faded and is still with us. We have not passed it 
yet, or achieved those rights. 

This reality has been brought home to us again bv the problem of our own 
political and national rights in India. When, after the cieclaration of war, we raised 
the question of war aims and their effect on India’s destiny, we were not forgetful 
of British policy in 1917 and 1910. We wanted to know now in the year 19H9, 
when the world was covering the track of centuries in the course of days, England 
looked at India, liad that look changed ? We were given a clear reply that it 
had not ; even now there was no chan|;e in that imperialist outlook. We are told 
to believe that the British Government is very desirous that India should attain the 
•tatuB of a dominion, in the shortest possible period. We knew even before that 
the British Government had expressed this desire^ Now we know that they are 
very anxious indeed. 

But it is not a question of the desire or of the measure of the desire of the 
British Government. The straight and simple question is of India’s right ; whether 
she is entitled to determine her own fate or. not. On the answer to this question 
depend the answers to all other questions of the day. This question forms the 
foundation-stone of the Indian problem ; India will not allow it to be removed, for 
if it is displaced, the whole structure of Indian nationalism will collapse. 

So far ns the question of war is concerned our position is quite clear. We see 
the face of British imperialism as clearly now as we did in. the last war, and we 
are not prepared to assist in its triumph by participating in the war. Onr cause is 
crystal clear. We do not wish to see BcitiBh imperialism triumphant and stronger 
and thus ISngtlien the period of our own subjection to it. We absolutely refuse to 
do so. Our- way lies patently in the opposite direction. 

Let usixetuxn to our staxting point and consider once again whether the step 
that we took after the declaration of war on the 3rd September is leading ns. 
Where do we stand to-day ?, The answer to both these questions is by this time 
apparent to yonr minds and is hovering on your lips. It is not even necessary 
tliat youT ]Si»B should tell* me far 1 feel the quivering of yonr hearts. The step of 
temporary and partial co-operatioa which we took in 19B7, we withdrew after the 
daclavathm of War. Inevitably we inclined towards further steps in ooa-co-opera- 
tion. As we stand to-day. we have to decide whether we should march forward 
in tids direction or go backward. When emee a step is taken, there is no stopping. 
To cry hslt^ is to go back and we refuse to go back. We can only, therefore, go 
forward. I am sure that the voice of every one of you joins mine when I 
proclatm that we mutt and and will go forward. 

in this connection one question naturally faces ns. It is the verdict of history 
that in a stniHle between nations, no power forgoes its y^ossessions unless com- 
pelled to do so. Principles of reason and morality have effected the conduct of 
individualt but have not affected the selfish conduct of Powers that dominate. To- 
day even In the middle of the twentieth century, we witness how the new reaction- 
ary torcee in Europe have shattered man’s faith in individual and collective human 
rights. In place Of justice and reason, brute force has become the sole argument 
in the detenninalion of rights. But while the world is presenting this depressing 
picture, there is another side, the hopeful side, which cannot be ignored. Vie see 
countless miUtoos all over the world, without any diatinction. awakening to a new 
consetousneaa which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity. 'Jhis new cons- 
ciouanees in tired of the niter bimdessness of the old order, and is impatient for a 
new order haied on icaaon, juatiee and peace. Thia new awakening which aioee 
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ift(( l«rt War and took root in the deepeat iwesiea of the hnraan aoni, haa 
BQW com to aomiimte men's mind and their uttemoc^es. Porha!Mi there i« no 
pnnllcl m histo^ to the of ihU airaVcnin^. 

Y* cirminiatrtiuMw, was it hoyoiid the realm of poasihiUty that liiatory 

•iioula» contrary to its old rei’oril, take a ne^r ate|> ? VVaa it iiii;K>s!ti!de that two 
great I'teoplea or tlte world, wlio had been lieil to.*cllier by the eonrsc of eventa 
08 rulers iiiid ruled, should rreate a new rclarionship betwe«Mi them, bised o»i 
reason, hi^tioe and petv*e 1 If tliat hud been jhHsible, tlie sorrow bi>rn of world 
war womd have ^iven place to n new-born hO|nj ; mid the new order of reason and 
jiistm would have ushered in a new dawn, ff the Bniish people coiild have 
proudly said to the world to-day that they had iiftldcil such a new e.'caniple to history, 
wrat a vast and unparalleled triumph this wonld have lieen for humanity. Cerlaiuly 
this was not an knipoHsiinlity, but it was an ani>/in::}y diill'iilt thinj; lo do. 

prevail in. u: darkness of the !ira**s, it is IsuUi in the bright hitlt* of human 
nature whien snstaiiis the jrreat soul of Mahittma ltanil!ii. lie in always prepai'eii 
to take advantage of every opening' which mi.;hi Icjul to a iiainml settlement 
witliout feeling that he is weakeuiiu his unnssailalde position. 

fcJinee war bei^aii. scvamhI members of the lliitisli i'abiuct have tried to make 
the world believe tliat the ohl oiiler of llritisU has eiideil, and tlnit 

to-day ttie British nation has no other aims except those of |MM‘e aiul iiisiiee. 
"Which country could liavc iimre warmly acclaimed such a decl.inoion than Iiulia? 
But the fact is that in spite ot these declarations, lliiiish imperialism stands in 
the way of josfice uwlay exactly us it did Ivcbire the War. 'Hie Indian 

demand was the toiicli-stoue for all such ehums. 'rhey were so tested and found 
to be coemlerfcit and untrue. 

Minouities and IxwAsV roi.iTif.M. rurruE 


I hare briefly traced before you the real ipiestioii of the day. Tliat U the 
vital question for us, ail else are suhsiduiry to it. U was in refutio!! to that 
qoeiuion that the Oon^iiress t>ut forward its iiu it Alton to the Uiitisli tMivernment 
io {September last, and made a clear ai;d simple demand, lo wiiiclt no (‘•immunity 
or group could possibly ob)eet. It was not in our vemotesw tltiMi;.*hTs riiab tlie 
communal question could be raised In this eon nee t ion. We realise Miar there are 
some groups in the eonntry which cannot keep step with the Ooii,:ros.s in the 
|K)UtkcaT struggle or go as far as tlie Congress is twepareil to go ; we know that 
some do not agree with the racthotl of direct aetioii whieli the great uiaiority of 
pdLiiical India has adopted. Hut so far as the right of the ludhiii peoj'le to 
inde|iendence is coneeriicd and the full admission of India's birihri.^iit to freedom, 
an awakened and im(iati«iit India has pusst^d fur b(>yond; the early stages, and 
none dare oppose our demand. Lven those elnsses who eling to their speeial 
interests aaa fear change lest this might afreet them udvei'sely arc rpiideriHl 
helpless by Ihe spirit of the times. They have to admit and to agree to the goal 
we have set before ub« 

A time of crisis is a testing time for all o^ us, and so the great problem of 
the day has tested uaaiid eiposed many an nsi:«et of onr )>reiM*nt-day l oliiics. It 
has laid* bare also the reality that li(» belund the cunnuiiiisl problem, lleiwaied 
attempts were mode, both in Knglatid aihI India, to mix up the eoniiiiuiiar 
question * ' *lie vital Txdiiical question of the day. and thus to confuse the riml 
issue. A. . and again, it was sought to coiivines the world that the prohlem 
of t he minorities barred the way to a proper solution of India’s jiolitieui 


Elir a hundred and fifty years British imperialism has pttrsueil the policy of 
divide. and rule, and by emphasising interiial diltemnees songht to use various 
croupe for the oonsolidatioii of its own fiow'or. Ifhat was the ineviiahic result of 
ludiiA politicaT subjectiou, and it is follrfor us to coniplniu and grow bitter. A 
foreuui governmeiit can never encourage internal uiiity^ in the subject^ eotinlryt for 
disiuiity is the surest guarantee for the cootiiiuaiice of its own domination. But 
whmi we were told, and the world was asked to believe, that British ImiieriaHsm 

had ended, and the long chapter of Indian history dominated hy it had cU»cd, 
was U unrtasonable for us to ext»ect that British statesmen \vmild at last give up 
this evil iuheritaiice and not exploit tlie communal situation tor jioliiical ends f 
But the tunc for this is yet distant ; we may not cling to such yam bo}ws. ^ the 
iMt five Bontht with their eucceeMou of event* linve w'abiMhed. ]ii>|>erMlwn, 
fa epite of all aHunutcce to the eontme;. etill flootiihei ; it had yet to be 
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Britain’s attempt to exploit the situation 

But whfttever the roots of onr problems mi};ht be, it is obirtous that India, 
like other countncs, has h(*r iiiterual problems. Of ttiese, the communal problem 
is an important one. We do not and cannot exi>cct the British Government to 
deny its existence Tiie eominunal proiilem is undoubtedly with us. and if we 
want to KO Idicftfi, we must nee<ls take it into aficount. Every step that wo take 
by iNiiorioK it will 1)6 a wroii;; step. The problem is there ; to admit its existence, 
however, does not mean that it should be used as a wea|)on oi^ainst India’s national 
freedom. British Im])erinlism lias always exploited it to this ehd. If Britain 
desires to end her imi^erialistic methods in India and close that dismal chapter of 
history, then the first si^^ns of this change must naturally appear iu her treatment 
of the communal problem. 

What is the Congress position in regard to this problem 7 It has been the 
claim of tlie Congress, from its earliest beginnings, that it coiisidera India as a 
nation and takes every step in the interest of the nation as a whole. This entitles 
the world to examine this claim strictly and the Congress must establish the truth 
of its assertion. 1 wish to examine afresh this question from tliis point of view. 

There can be only three aspects of the communal problem : its existence, its 
importance, and the method of its solution. 

The entire liistorv of the Congress demonstrates that it has alwa^rs acknow* 
ledged the existence oi the problem, it has never tried to minimise its importance. 
In dealing with this problem, it followed a |)olicy which was the most suitable 
under the circumstances. It is difficult to conceive of a different or better course of 
aoiion. If. however, a better course could be suggested, the Congress was always, 
and is to-day, eager to welcome it. 

We could attach no greater importance to it, than to make it the first oondi- 
tion for the attiunment of our national goal. The Congress has always held this 
belief ; no one can challenge this fact It has always hela to two basic principles 
in this connection, and eve^ step was taken 4eiiberately with these in yiew. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for India, there must be the fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and ioterests of minocities. 

(2) The minorities should judge for themselves .what safeguards are necessary 
lor .theprotection of their rights and ioterests. The majority shoiild not decide 
this. Tnerefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of the 
minorifttee and not on a majority vote. 

The questioo of the minorities it not a special Indian moblem. It has existed 
In other parts of the world. I venture to sddress the worlu iron this platform, 
and to enquire whether any juster and more equitable coarse of action can be 
adopted in this connection, than the one suggested above 7 If so, what is it 7 Is 
timre anything lacking in this approach, which neoessitates that the Congress be 
Temtndaci 6f its duty .7 The Cougress has always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so prepared to-day. I have been ki the Congress 
for the last nineteen years. During the whole of this period there is not n aingle 
important decision of the Congress in the shaping of which 1 have not had Sie 
honour to participate. I assert that during these last nineteen years, not lor a 
tingle day did tlm Gongieis think of solving this problem in any way other than 
the way 1 luve stated above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but 
its drtermined and derided eourse of action. Many a time during the hA fifteen 
years, this potiey was snbjcuted to the severest tests, but it stood firm as a sock. 

The nMSiner in which the Congress has dealt with this problem to-day in 
connection with the Constituent Assembly, throws a flood of light on thaw two 
princiides and clarifies them. Tlie recognised minorities have a right, if thm so 
please, to choose their representatives by their votes. Their representatives wffl not 
have to rely npoo the votes or any other community except their own. Bo far aa 
the question of the rights and the interests of the minorities is copoemed, the 
derision will not depend upon the majority of the votes in the ]Ck>nstitite 0 t 
Assembly. It will be subject to the consent of the minority. If onanimity is not 
achieved on any qneition, then aa impartial tribunal, to which the minoritieB have 
also consentsd, will decide the matter. This lest proviso is merely in the natnrs 
of a provision for a possible contingency, and is most nnlikely to be required. If 
a more practical proj^al is madey them can be no objection to it. 

Whra these pnnctples are accepted and acted upon by the Congress, whet le 
it that (bilges British statesmen to lemind ns so often of the problem m the 
minoriries, ana to make the world believe tiud this stands in the way of 
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fandom T If It it icdl; to, why doei not the British GoTcrament raeof^in cletrty 
IniwB freoaom and give us an opportunity to Bolve this problem for ever by 
mutual agreement amongst ourselves ? 

Dissensious were sown and encouraged amongst us, and yet we are taunted 
because of them. We arc told to put an end to our communal conflicts, but oppor- 
tunity to do BO M denied us. tsuch is the position deliberately created to thwart 
us ; such are the chains that bind us. But no diihculties or constraints can deter us 
from taking the right steps with courage and fortitude. Our paUi is full of 
obstacles but we are_ determined to overcome them. 

We have considered the problem of the minorities of India. But are the 
Muslims such a minority as to have the least doubt or fear about their future ? 
A small minority may legitimately have fcara mid apprehensions, but can the 
Muslims allow themselves te be disturbed by them ? 1 do nut know how many of 
you are familiar with my writings, twcnty-eigtit jcuib ago, in the “A1 llilar*. If 
there are any such here, 1 would request them to iclresh their memories. Even 
then I gave exprcBsiun to my c.Hiviclion, ami 1 repeat this to-duy. that in the 
texture of Indian ])olitics, nothing is furtlier removed from tlie truth tlian to say 
tliat Indian Muslims occupy the position of a | oliiicul minority. It is equally 
absurd for them to be apprehensive about their rights mid interests in a democratic 
India. This fiindainciiial mistnku has opcncil the door to counllcss misunderstand* 
ings. False arguments were built upon wrong premises, 'i'his error, on the one 
hand, brought confusion into the minds of .Mnsnlnians about their own true |>osi- 
tion, and, on the other hand, it involved th.c world in iniBuiideistundiugs, so that 
the picture of India could not be scon in right pcrspectiie. 

If time had permitted, I would have told you in detail, how. during the last 
sixty years, this artificial ai.d untrue picture of India was made, and whose hands 
tracM it. In cirect, this was the result of the same policy of divide and rule which 
took particular shape in the luiiids of Biitish otr»cialdom in India after the ('on- 
gress launched the national moveinciit. The object of this was to prepare the 
Musalmans for use against the new political awakening. In this plan. t»roniincm‘c 
was |;iveii to two points. First, tliat India was iiiiiahited hy two dillereiit com- 
munities, the Uindue and the ^lusulmaiis, and for this reason no demand t*onld be 
made in the name of a united nation. i:recond, that iiiimcrically the Musuln.nns 
were far less tliaii the Hindus, and because of this, the neccHnary consi'qnencc of the 
establishment of democratic institutions in India would be to cs>id>liHh tJic rule of 
the Hindu majority and to jeopardise the existence of tlie Miisltnis. I sludl not go 
into any greater detail now. Should you, however, wish to kisow the I’aily history 
of this matter, 1 w'ould refer you to the time of Lord PnlVe’in, a foiim r Victioy 
of India, and fc?ir Auckland Colvm, former Licnicimnl-Ciovcrnor of the N. W. i’., 
now the United Proviiucs. 

Thus were sown the seeds of disunity hy British Impctialism on Indian soil. 
The plant grew and was iiurinred and spreiul its nettles, and tvin though fitly 
years have passed since then the loot. me still there. 

rolitieally speaking, the woid miiiinity docs not mean just a group flint is 
numerically smaller and ihcroloic cnihlcil to sjjeciul piolectioii. It means a group 
that is BO small in iininbcr and so hvking in other cpnilitics tliat give strength, 
that it has no confidence in its own cnj-acity lo protect iisclf from the much larger 
group that surrouinls it. It is not enough tiial the grou]i Hlioiild be relatively 
the smaller, but tiiat it slioidd be absolutely so Hinall as lo be incapable ol 
p.otectiiig its iiiU-rests. Thus tlds is not merely a qurstion ol numbcis ; other 
factors eouiit also. H a country has two major gioni s iinmbciing a million and 
two millions respectively, it docs not iie» esHHrily folhiw llias bcrmise one buj| 
the other, Iherciolc it must call itself poliiicully a miiioMiy and coiiMdcr itself 

this is tliC ri-la lest, let iib aiily it U> the lofilion of ihe Miihlims iii 
India. You will see at a iilanec a vast reiieoiii.e, spiwliii'- oui. all ovei the 
wuMtiy; they stand creeu and to i.na;;i..c that Ihey exisi Inl. lesely as a •m.nority" 

“ ‘“'mMus'lims'in India number hetween eighty and ninety millions. The wme 
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appreheniion that in a free and demoeiatte India, U aiglit be nnaUe (o ]»niteet 
ite righte and interests ? 

These nambers are not confined to any particular area bat spread out nnevenly 
over different parts of Uie country. In four provinoes out of eleven in India there 
is a Muslim majority, the other religious groups being minorities. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with Muslim majorities. Even if 
we are eompeUed at present to consider this question on a basis of religiout 

r ipings, the position of the Muslims is not that of a minority only, if they are 
a minority in seven provinces, they are in a majority in five. This being so. 
there is absolutely no reason why they should be oppressed by the feeling of 

^‘^^hatever^ ^raay be the details of the future constitution of India, we know 
that it will be an all-India federation which is, in the fullest sense, democratio, 
and every nnit of which will have autonomy in regard to internal affairs. The 
federal centre will be concerned only with all-Iudia matters of common concern, 
such as, foreign relations, defence, customs, etc. Under these circumstances, can 
any one who has any conception of the actual working of a democratic constitution, 
allow himself to be led astray by this false issue of majority and minority ? I 
cannot believe for an instant that there can be any room whatev^ for these 
misgivings in the picture of India's future. Hicse apprehensions are arising because, 
in the words of a British statesman regarding Ireland, we are yet standing on 
the banks of the river and. though wishing to swim, are unwilling to enter the 
water. There is only one remedy ; we should take the plunge fearlessly. Mo 
sooner is this done, we shall realise that all our apprebensiona were without 
foundation. 

Basic Question for Indian Muslims 

It is now nearly thirty years since I first attempted to examine this question 
M an Indian Masai man. The majority of the Muslims then were keeping completely 
apart from the political struggle and they were influenced by the same mentality 
of aloofness and antagonism, which prevailed amongst them previously in the year 
This depressing atmosphere did not prevent me from giving my anxious 
thought to this matter, aud i reached quickly a final conclusion, which influenced 
my belief and action. I saw India, with all her many burdens, marching ahead to 
her future destiny. We were fellow-passejigers in this boat and we could not 
ignore its swift imssage through the waters : and so it became necessary for 
us to come to a clear and tinal dedsion about our plan of action. How were 
we to do so ? Not merely by skimming the surface of the problem but by 
going down to its roots, and then to consider our imsition. I did so and I 
realised that the soliilioii of the whole problem depended on the answer to 
one question : Do we, Indian Muslims, view tlie free India of the future with 
suspicion and distrust or with courage and confidence ? If we view it. with 
fear and suspicion, tlicn undoubtedly we have to follow a different path. No 
present declaration, no promise for the future, no constitutional safeguards, can 
be a remedy for our doubts and fears. We are then forced to tolerate the 
existence of a third power. This third power is already entrenched here and 
has no intention of withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear we must 
needs look forward to its contiiiuanco. But if we are convinced that for us fear 
and doubt have no place, and that we must view the future with courage 
and confidence in ourselves, then our course of action becomes absolutely clear. 
We find Otti'selves in a new world, which is free from the dark shadows of 
doubt, vacmation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and deter- 
mination, action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of thfr times, tfle 

ups and downs that come our way, the diirieultics that beset our thorny path, 
cannot change the direction of our steps. It bc/omes our boundeu duty then 
to march with assured steps to India’s national goal. 

I arrived at Uiis definite conclusion without the least hesitation, and every 
fibre of my being revolted against the former alternative. 1 could not bear 
the thought of it. I could not conceive it possible for a Muaiim to tolerate 

this, unless he has rooted out the spirit of Islam from every corner of his 

being. I started the Al Hilal in 1912 and put this conclusion of mine before the 

MoBlims of India. I need not remind you that my cries were noA without 
effect. The period from 1912 to 1918 ra nked a new phase in the pbliiical 
awakening of the Muslima. Towards the end of 1920, on my release after four 
yesTS of internment, 1 found that the political ideology of the Muslims had 
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bfokM thxDnf;h its old mould and was taking another riiape. Twenty yoaro 
haro 9®*''®, ?X much lina ha|)]H:iicd ainco llit'n. 'Jlio tide of cventa has 
cw nm higher, and freah waves of thought lw\c eiiveloi>cd us. But Uda 
fact still remains unchanged, that the gaicral oi^jiioii aiuoiiust the Muslims 
is opposed to going, back. 

That is certain ; they arc not prrparcd to retrace tlieir stci'S. lint again 
they are full of doubts about their future path. 1 am not going into the 
reasons for this. 1 sliall only tiy to understand' the cITects. I would remind 
my coreligionists that to-day I have given thougiit to alt those inunmerable 
occurrences which have hapi-cnod siiK'c then : my eyes have watched them, 
my mind has iiondered over them. Those events ditl not merely pass me by ; 
I waa in the midst of them, a ]>artici)>8nt, and 1 examined every circumstance 
with care. I cannot be false to what I have mycclf scon and observed ; I 
cannot quarrel with my own convictions ; 1 cannot stitio the voice ot my 
conscience. ,1 repeat, io*day what 1 have saU throughout this entire perioo# 
ihat the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no other right course of 
BCtion than the one to which 1 invited them in 1012. 

Some of my co-religionists, who )>aid heed to my csll in 1912 , are in 
disaneement with me to-day. I do not wish to find fault with them, but I 
would miAe appeal to their sincerity and sense of responsibility. We are 
dealing with the destinies of peoples and nations. We cannot come to right 
ooDclosions if we are swept awsy by the passions of the moment. We must 
base our Ju^ments on the solid realities of life. It is true that the sky is 
overcast to-diy and the outlook is dark. The Muslims have to come into the 
light of reality. Let them examine every aspect of the matter again to-day 
and they will find no other course of action ojicd to them. 

Islam's Contbjbution to India 


I am a Muslim snd am proud of tlist fact. IslaroV splendid traditions 
of thirteen hundred years are my inheritance. I am unwilling to lose even the 
amalleat part of this inheritance. The teaching and history of Islam, its arts 
snd letters and oivilisatloii are my wealth and my fortune. It is my duty to 
protect them. 

As s Muslim I have a special interest in Islamic religion and culture and 
I cannot tolerate any interference with them. But in addition to these senti- 
meuts, I have otberg also which the realities and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. The spirit of Islam docs not come in the way of these 

sentiments ; it guides snd helps me forward. 1 am proud of being an Indian. 
I am a part of the indivisible unity that ia Indisn nationality. 1 am india- 
ptnsable to thia noble edifice and without me ibis splendid slmcture of 
India if incomplete. 1 am an essential element which has gone to buikl India. 
1 caw never surrender this claim. 

It was liidis’B historic destiny that many human races and cultures 

should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many a 

caravan ahonld find rest here. Even before the dawn of history, these 
caravans trekked into India and wave after wave of new-comers followed. 
Thia vast and fertile land gave welcome to nil and took liicm to hei bosom. 
One of the last of these caravans, following the foolsleps of its predecessors, 
was that of the followers of Islam, 'ibis came here and setilwi here for 
good This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of two different races. 
Like’ the Ganga and Jumna, they flowed for a while through sei«rate courses 
but nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined them in a 
taiigam. ThU fusion was a notable event in bisloTy. fciiicc then, destiny, in 
Ur own biddcD way. began to fashion a new India in place of the <rfd. Wa 
bmi^ onr twaanrci with us. and India too was full of the nchea of to 
own^^ioua heritage. We pave our wealth to her and she unliked the 
doore of her own treasure to us. We pave her, *l*at a^ ***^*i?i 

the most pieciona gifts from lalam’a treaeiiry, the meaaage of democracy end human 
equality. 

Heritage of our Common Natiokality 

^nU hSe for aeveial tbouaanda of Team, Islam alto 
to J&irtrattoSlnd ye«». J«ri « • Hindo can any with 
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cqaftl pride that we are Indians and follow Islam. I iliiill enla^ this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled to say with 
pride that he is an Indian and is following a religion of India, namely, 
Christianity. 

Eleven hundred years 6f common history have enriched India with our 
common .auhievemeiits. Our languages, onr poetry, our literature, our culture, 
our art, our dress, onr manners, and customs, .the innumerable happening 
of our daily life, everything bears the stamp of our joint endeavonr. There is 
indeed no asi)ect of onr life which has escaped this ataiqp. Our languages 
were different, but we grew to use a common language; onr mannerB 
and customs were dissimilar, but they acted and xeacm on each other 
and. thus produced a new synthesis. Our old dress may be seen only 
in ancient pictures of by-gone clays ; no one wears it to-day. This joint wealth 
is the heritage of our common nationality and wc do not want to leave it and 
go back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If there axe any 
Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back the Hindu life of a thouBana 
years ago and more, they dream, and such dreams are vain iantasies. Bo 
also if there are any Mtisilms who wish to revive their past civilisation and 
culture, 'Which they bi'ought a thousand years ago from Iran and Central Asul 
they dream also and the sooner tliey wake up the better. These are unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of reality. 1 am one of .those 
who believe that revival may be a necessity in a religion but in social matters 
it is a denial of pt'ogress. 

This tliousana years of our joint life has moulded us Into a coaxtmem 
nationality. This cannot be done aritdcially. Nature does her fashioniDg through 
her bidden processes in tlte course of centuries. The cast has new been moahted 
and destiny has set her seal upon it Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial Bchmning 
to setutratc and divide can break diis uiii^. We must accept Hie Iqgio df fact juid 
history and engage ourselves in tlic fashioning of our future destiny, 

I obali not take any more of your time. My address must end now. 
But before 1 do so, permit me io remind yon that our success depends uMn 
three factors : unity, di^:ciiJ]lne and full confidence in ]^lahatma Gandhi's 
leadershlj^u llie glorious past record of our movement was due to his great 
leadership, aiKl it is only uncier lin kaderaliip that we can look forward to a 
future of vuccessful achievement. 

The time dt our trial is upon us. We have already focussed the world's 
attention. Let us endeavour to prove oursrives worthy. 

Resokitlons 

{For proceedings and Resolutions see page S28) 



The All India Muslim League 

Werking Cemmittee— New Delhl-Srd. te €th. February 1S40 

The Working Committee of the All India MusKm lioague commenced its first 
J*'® year 1940 at New Hclhi on the M. February niid continued it till 
the 6th. Februa^. It adopted the following lesolu lions : — 

Jinnab-Vlesroy eorrespuBdenee 

**The Working Committtce of the All-India Muslim Ijcagiie considered 
the correspondence that has passed between Mr. Jinnah. ilic 1 'resident and 
His Ezccllency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated I)ecenil>er 23, 
1939. l^e Committee is of the o])inion tliat the reply of His ISzeencney is 
not satisfactory as certain important points still require fiirtlicr clarificatiou 
and elucidation. The Committee, therefore, empowers the 1^'esidont to place 
the views of the Working Committee before llis Excellency and request him 
to reconsider the matter regarding the assurances asked for in the resolution 
of the Working Committee dated f^'eptember 18 and Otdober 22, 1039, and 
thereby remove all doubts and apprehensions from tlie mind of Muslim India*'. 

It was also resolved that a delegation on behalf of the All -India Muslim 
League, consisting of the bon. Mr. Fazlul Uuq, Premier of Bengal, the hon. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of Pun^b, Sir Nazimuddtn. Home Minister, 
Bengal and Ch. Khaliqiizzaman should visit England as soon as possible in 
order to put the case of Muslim India before the British public, Parliament 
and Hia MaieBty*8 Government 

Disciplinary Action 

The Working Committee considered tl;e statement of Mr. Abdul Rehmaii 
Siddiqui regarding the *day of deliverance*. Mr. Siddiqui expressed hia deep 
regret on the language of the statement and for any reflection on the 
personality of the President. 1'he Committee was of opinion that no member 
of the Working Committee should give public expression to bis views against 
the decision of the Committee or of the President while still remaining a 
member of the Working Committee. 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939 (regarding disciplinary 
action against three Muslim l^eague members of the Council of Btate for 
serving on the Army Indianisation Committee and against 8ir Biksndcr Hyat 
Khan for his speech in support of Uie Indo-British Trade Agreement in the 
Punjab Assembly) and came to the conclusion that, according to the consti- 
tution and rules of the All-India Muslim League, no disciplinary action 
could be taken in the matter. 


Other Bbbolutionb 

The Working Committee accept with regret the , resignation of Byed Abdul 
Aux, which be sent to the Committee on his appointment aa I^aw Merolm 
of H. E. H. the Naam’a Government The Committee places on record its 
•I>preei»tioii of his great aerricea to the All-India J^lem League and in 
particular, to Bihar and the Working Committee of which he was a memter. 
Re Committee is glad to note that he will continue to toke an abiding 
iotmeiU in S progress of the All-India Moslem League and wi^ea him 
every succeaa in h» great and responsible office in the anMl 

"The Working Committee having carefullv examined the gnmi^ 
against the decision of the U* f* 

Bnlandihahr filed by Kunwar Abdna Balam K^snd ha^na be^ m pw^^ 
the Knnwar Baheb topther with 

the dedrion of the Workiog Committee of the Un^ PwiortM 
Leagnediould be confirmea and the partiei concerned be informed to net 

Itaton Lm«im xmnA on Atigiiat.27 aini 28. 

2SriJ5aJSrS!Ssc*iri2! srstiiSrBS srsis 
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speech in support of the Indo-Britieh Trade Agreement in the Punjab AssembM 
and came to the coni-lusioii Uiat according to Uie constitution and rules of 
the All-India Moslem League no disciplinary action can be taken in the matter. 

**Tbe Working Committee deplores the firing by the |)olice on Mahom- 
medans at Burbanpur (Central Provinces), on January 15 and urges His 
Excellency the Governor of the Gcnlral Provinces to appoint an impartial 
tribunal to inquire into tlie incidents and take such steps as may be necessary 
for the conduct of an impartial and fair iiiqniiy.” 

The (Committee also considered Uie re))ort of the National Guard Com- 
mittee and adjourned further consideration of it till the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of the Jlaja of Mabmudabad. Naarab Ismail Khan 
and Cbudbury Khnliq-uz-Zninan was apiH)inted to examine the apidications for 
affiliation to the All-liuiia Moslem ijcague that have been sent by the Punjab. 
Asaaro. and Orissa Provincial Moslem Leagues. 

The Working Committee concluded its sittings on the Gth. February after 
it heard from its I'residont. Mr. M. A. Jinnnli, what transpired between him 
and Mis Exei'cllency the Viceroy at their meeting. Members present were Kbwaja 
Bir Nazimtiddin, Bir AIrIiiIIa llaroon, Chaudri Klialiq-uz-Zaman, Nawab Mobd- 
Ismail, Khan Aurangnxeb Khan, Mr. Abdur Kabman Siddique, Mr. Abdul 

Banff Bhah, Nawabzada Liaqiiat Ali Khan and Beth Essak Sait. 

Western Demoeraey Unsntted for India 
Mr. Jinkab’s Thesis 

In this connection it would be interesting to read an article of Mr. M, A, 
Jinnah written for the **Titne and 2*ide** and issued from New Delhi 

on the 13th. February 1040, which elaborates his thesis that western 
democracy is totally unsuited for Intlia and that its imposition on India is 
the disease in the body politic. He demands that a constitution muht he evolved 
that recognises the existence of two nations in India, both of whom must 

sAarc the governance of their common Motherland. The following is the text of 

the article : — 

'J'he constitutional maladies from which India at present suffers may best be 
described as symptoms of a disease inherent in tlio body t^olitic. Without 
diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the symptoms is possible. Let iis, 
therefore, first diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally arrive 
at the remedy. 

What 18 the political future of India 7 The declared aim of the British 
Government is that India should enjoy Dominion status in accordance with Uie 
Btatute of Westminster in the shortest practicable lime. In order that this end 
dhoiild be brought about, the British Government, very naturally, would like to see 
in India the form of democratic constitution it knows best and tliinks best, under 
which the government of the country is entrusted to one or other political party 
in accordance with the turn of the elections. 

Such, however is the ignorance about Indian conditions among even the 
members of the British Parliament that, in spite of all the ext)erien€e of the past, 
it is even yet not realised that this form of government is totally iinsiiitea to 
India. Democratic systems based on the concept of a homogeneous nation such 
as England are very definitely not applicable to heterogeneous countries such as 
India and this simple fact is the root cause of all India’s constitutional ills. Even 
as Under-Sroretary of Btate for India the late Lt. Col. Muirhead failed to appreciate 
this fact ipr, deploring the present communal tension, he expressed the opinion 
that the mdency on the pvt of both those in power and those in opposition was 
to consider ^at what the position now was would be the position always. He 
d^lorad the failare Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 
government— namely, the majority and minority are never permanent, and 
he, tbendore, felt that the minorities’ o(»position to Federation on the assumption 
that, horn ^e outset, power would be in the hands of an irremovable majority, 
waa untenable. Bnt he forgot that the whole concept of democracy postulates a 
^gle people, divided however much economically, and be might well have started 
his stndy of Indian problems by consulting the report of the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian oonetitutionsl reforms (sessions 1033-34 Vol. 1. para 1.) 

’India ie inhabited by many races often as distinct from one another in 
tradltl^ and manner of life as are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its 
inhidiitaBts fttofeas Hindaiam in one ten or enother as their religioii, over 77 
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^ Mlowm (rf Islam ; and tlic diflcrciiee between the two !• not only 

**^*“i^ ™ etrictcr seuae. but also of law and cttltnre. They nay m 

■|M* ^Saed, to reiJwscnt two distinct sctniraie rivilixations. Uinduiam is distin* 
fpiHiied'^y the phenomenon of iis i-nate which is the basis of its religious and social 

S em OM save ill a very restricted ficbl rcinuiiis nnnfTecteil by contact with 
naopiuee of the west : the religion of lain in on the other hand is based uiKm 
Mieeiilaoii of tlic enualily of man**. 

*?9 doafripiion of India has boon oomprcpsed into a |Hiragraph 
i?** back-Kronud. no umlcrsuindini^ of Iiidinn problems is iiossible 

Tm Biilish pimple must realise that ilindiusm and lalnm 'represent two distinct 
and ae|)orate civilisations* and moreover, arc 'as distinct from one another in oriaiu, 
tradition and mimner of life as are the nations of Kurnte'. 

They are, in fiwt, two different nations and it tliis fact is accepted by 
no lean sm authority than the Joint Bclet.a Committee, the Muslim iieople 
have ^use to question the wisdom of the Itriiisli Uoveriimciit in forcing 
on India the western system of democracy witii.nit the qualifications and 
limitations to which the syslcm must be snhjct'i to make it at all suitable for 
Indian eonditions.^ if, therefore, it is accepted that there is in linlia a luaior 
and a minor nation, it follows that a iMirliaincntary system based on the maiority 
principle must inevitably mean the rise of the major nation. Exiicrioncc has provra 
that, whatever the economic, and political programme of any political party, the 
Hinda, as a general rule, will vote for (lis castc-fcllow ana the Muslim for his 
oo-religionist. The Biitish people, being Clnistians, someiimes forget tlie religious 
wan of their own liistory and to-day consider religion as a private and personal 
matter between man and God. This can never be the case in Hinduism ana Islam, 
for both these religions are definite social codes which govern not so much roan's 
rdation with his God os man's relation with his neighbour. They govern not 
ooly his law and cultf&re but every asiicct of his social life and such religions, 
eiaentially exclusive, completely preclude that merging of identity and unity of 
thoi^ht ott which the western democracy is based and inevitably briug about 
vertical rather than the horizontal divisioiiR, democracy envisages. Western 
democracy ia totally unsuited for India and its imposition ou India is the disease 
in the body politic. 

Let us now consider the inevitable symptoms. Led by an astute Hindu 
politician of the first rank, Mr. Gandhi, the Congress (which is mainly a Uindn 
D^y) had long foreseen that in the western form of democracy lay the fulfilment 
of of a permanent all-India dominance. All ihcir pflforts and energies 

had, therefom, been bent towards securing for India a completely democratic form 
of government and they realised that Uie new constitulion would bring their goal 
immcMnnibly nearer if it could be worked on the lines cbolked out by their 
leader and the working committee. Therefore, while crying that the new 

constitution was thorou^ly unsatisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress 
decided to contest the elections held before iis inauguration and, as was inevitable, 
secured complete majorities in the six Hindu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras the U. P., the 0. P., Bihar and Orissa. The Congress, however, was as 
completely defeated in the five Muslim provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Hin if N. W. F. P. .nd Amm wid even in the Hindu provaicce lulled to captun 
miy oppreciftble number of eeate in non-Hindu conetituenciee, pnrtmuierly 
She dectoratee. Tbie, undoubtedly, wm »n iineetisfactory eituation tm 

« idf-ityled 'national’ party and tbe exposure of ite communal eba^tn 
.ImminimU Buebin^ to ’ftT.rdl.a for euidanc^ tj.e jeor kii.j^eom 
What was the position 7 In five provinces they had been defeated and while wey 
to mainritv in six. the OpiMwitiDiis. weak in numbers though they 

^ tmfSS ^ tS SS but “id blocks of Mnelim Leajtiie members *7 

iStna2<m id tw »ery unealiefactory aeneota. Find, it broog^ out 
*iato tosf^witof^it Wn^n^^fmaitioD of the Congress and, secondly, it would be 

Muslim' oppositions as long as the Governors of 

“*“^lrinB at ones that snob drcumatancea would conilde^l^ndjr tto 
wiU Mt ewiciM your special powere and we wilf aooeiil < 
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Htttily, the constitutional fi^uardians of minority and other rifdits lettMomd 
their trust and amidst mu<*h mutual appreciation of each other’s ‘statesmanship’ 
the Con^'ress and the British Government came into political alliance. Victory 
number one. But there was still that troublesome first pmnt. The whole game 
would be up if ])iii‘c1y Hindu Governments took office and in at least three of 
the six provinces not a Biii<s1e Muslim had been returned on the Congress ticket 
and not more <tbtin one or two in the others. But what of it f Surely, there 
must be at least one amont^st the Muslim members who would be unable to resist 
the bait of a ministership. 'J'bev would offer the ministership provided he signed 
the Congress pledge. But would tlie Governor agree to this ‘camouflage’ T What 
did his Instrument of Instructions advise? ‘In making apiiointments to his 
couiK'il of ministers our Governor shall use his beet endeavour to select his 
ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in consultation with the person 
who in his judgment is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature* 
to appoint those iKirsons (tncl tiding so fur as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who will licst be in a t)OBition collectively to command the 
confidence of the legislature. But in so acting he shall bear constantly in mind 
the need of fostering a sense of rcBi)onsibitity among his ministers’. 

Anxiously the working committee analysed the implications. The instructions 
seemed to be in two i>artH. In the first the Governor was instructed to use diis 
best endeavours to select* as ministers ‘...persons (including as far as practicable 
members of im{>orlaiit miiiorily communities)...’ ’Hie spirit underlying tliese words 
was clear. It was to hccuic important minorities a minister who commanded 
tlieir contidenec, and siiifc tliere was no difference in the ixihtical programmes of 
the Congress and ^lusHm Ijt^sguc parties in the legislatures, there was no reason why 
it was not ‘practitable’ for a Muslim league member to be appointed a miniater. 

But what about the last line ? 'But in so acting he shall bear in mind the 
need for fostering sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers.’ This 
fortunately could be turned to suit their purpose if the Governor was prepared 
to allow this second iiart, advisory and subsidiary to the main instruction, to 
overrule the first. They nad but to claim that joint resi^onsibility was impossible 
unless the Muslim minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the working 
committee and their point was won. M(«kly the Governors acquiesced and in 
order to allow the Congress to deceive the public by making it appear that it 
was ‘nationar and looking after the interests of the minorities by including a 
'representative* of them in the Council of Ministers, accepted as Muslim ministers 
iiiaividiials wbo by no stretch of imnginution could be regarded as Tepresentatives’ 
of the Muslim community and who, by signing the Googress pledge, were 
responsible to the working committee alone. Victory number two. 

Surprised by such easy victories, the Ckingress became intoxicated with 
power. Tlie working committee arrogated to itself the position of a parallel central 
Government to whom the jnovincial Governments were responsible. Regional 
dictators were appointed, and the Ministers were entirely subject to their orders 
generally, and no provincial legislation could be enaced without their approval. 
They tlicn proceeded to stifle even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt 
with the British, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An Tndia-wiile attack on the Muslims was launched. In the five Muslim 
provinces every attempt was made to defeat the Muslim-led Coalition Ministries 
and by offering local political leaders ministerships and other inducements, 
(vongrcBS Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N. W. 
F. P. and Assam. 

In the six Hindu provinces a Kuliurkampf was inaugurated. Attempts were 
made to have Ji'indc Maturain, the Congress parU song, recognised as the national 
anthem ; the party flag recognized ns the national flag, and the real national lan- 
guage Urdu suiiplauted by Hindi. Everywhere oppression commenced and com- 
plaints poured in such force into the Muslim League’a central office that the Pirpur 
Committee, whose rei^ort is available, was appoint to investigate these grievancea. 
Kuch overwhelming evidence was collected that the Mnslima. despairing of the 
Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, have lately been 
forc^ to ask for a royal commission to investigate their grievancea. 

Such was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Counm Minuitriea. 
a position over which the British people might well ponder. Is it their desire that 
India should become a totalitarian Hindu State with the central and all the fmmn- 
cial Governments responsible not to thmr le^islaturee or to the eleetoimie bet le f 
caucus unknown to the Constitution, the working committee of the Gongnes, Thll 
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WKf xcrt mared (hat aach will be the inevitable lemlt if the CkniRieM demand te 
tbe r^ht of framing Indik’a conalitiition through a conatitneut omcmbl^r in oonceoM. 

us eonaider briefly the implication S thia nebulous and impractieaole 
eonatltuent aaaembly. To commence witli, the question arises why ia thia demand 
made at this particolar time. The answer is obvious. The war is to the working 
committee a ucavea-sent means of iiiercaaing its rule from over eight provinces to 
over tbe whole of Indian state and province. If the British Uoreniinent are stampe- 
ded and fail into the trap uudmr Uie stress of the critical aitnatiuii created bgr the 
war, India will face a ensis the result of which ho msn could prophesy, and 1 fesl 
certain tl^ Muslim India will never submit to such a iioaition and will be forced 
to resist it with every means in their |)Ower. 

And of what type of constitutionalists will this constituent assembly consist 7 
There are in India roughly four hundred million souls who, through no fault of 
their own, are ho|)elo88}y illiterate and con^ucntly priest and caste-ridden. TTn^r 
have no real conception of how they are being governed even to»lay and it la 
proposed that to the elected representatives of such, should India's future constitu- 
tion be- entrusted. Is it too much to say that since tlic vast majority of Uie clecM 
repreaeiitativeB will be illiterate Iliiidus the constituent assembly will be under the 
influence of Mr. (landhi and the Congress leaders and the constitution that will 
emerge will be as the working cominiitee direct f 

Thus, through the constituent ussetnbly, will the working committee attain its 
ends. British- control and commerce will disappear ; the Indian stales will be 
abolished ; minority opinisitiun will l>e stifled and a gicat Hindu nation will emerge 
governed by its hcloved leader Mr. (randlii and the Congress Wi>rking committee. 

We have now considered the discaac and the 8yui]>tuni8. ^AV’bat^is the *^*^*J* ^ 



provincial, must be governments that represent i... - . - . , n 

In this connection Uic all-India Muslim League has laid down the following 

broad mimMdeSti^e government should review and revise the entire problem 

of IiitUa’s future constitution dc in the light ol the by the 

working of the present provincial constitution, and dcvelupmcnis that have USui 

place since 11K19 or whh h may take idace hci cal U'r. irrevocablv 

‘ (2> While tlic Muslim League stands for a free India, it is incMVcaiiy 

tfi Aiiv fpdoml ulMectivc which must necessarily result in a majoniy tommu 

and to nrilish r«ili»mcnt wiihoiit Bii.jU .•(mBciil ami are in 

India’^twr.'.atom wrth“’to 

Couaen M..tla*-Mew Delhl-2Sth. Febrnary MW 
Mu. JlSNAIl ON LbAODE I’KAIANM 

The Council ot to All-India Mr* na Vreaident 

onto 251k. February 1»40. at 1 Jiore.' All to Viovimial UiMuee 

for the forthcoiiiio},' Jinnali, aiWreaainis tlic mcctmir, “‘d 

had unanhnoiiiily siitweated .KJ |.•xl.flU!m y the Viceroy to rcao utioiie of 

n have alreatly. ll'e » ^ 

itS-ft.ST's'ri.s'’ « •" ■“ *“• 

.sA^STsb v-". - >■ - “S! 

a^rience which mieht be gatiied lu tuturc. 
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The Viceroy hill Metued them thei ibe .whole ^heme of the Act of 1035 
would he entniiied tlreaii» ae aleo the polkj and plan underlying it 

The aecond point -on which the licague had iiieieted was that Blodems^ would 
■ot agree to any dedaration withoat thmt coneent nnd anproral being obteiinod for 
it; nor was any ibiterim settlement to be made under the threat or at dm bchast of 
any other party, however strong it might be, withmit the previone^ appcovgl of 
M^ems. in 1&8> matter also the Viceroy had assured , them that Uis Idaiesty^eGoaern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance of Modlcms and any aetUein^ which 
ignored them would be nathinkablc. 

Mr. Jinn ah said that jthis atatement was uaeatisfattorv. This left them within 
the region of •consultation and counsel, wliilc Mvislenw demanded that tbey them- 
selves siioidd he die srtle iudges of their destiny. 

The third demand was lhat Indian, particulaily MeelemT trooi)s ehouid iiflt 'be 
used against any Mwlcni eoimtry. 

In this respeot, said Mr. Jiunah, Uis Escollency had roisunderstood the 
League. Tlic Lea;;iic never asked the Government that Intlian troops slionld not be 
used in the dcicjiue of Jndm. \Yhat it had nskeil was Uint Indian irooiw should 
not be used against a Moslem eoniitry ontside India. 

The fourtii demand was for the setllemcnt of the Arab oiiestion, and Mr, 
Jinnah urged, on behalf of the League, that the so-t-alled ondeavours lo reach a 
settlement would not do, and the British Government must reach a seiilumeot to 
the satisfaction of the Aralw forthwith. 

The lust demand ef the Jicagne related to Modem giievanees in Con- 
gress'goveriictl i>roviin*cs. Jt was iriie that the Gctvcrnordicneral could not 
intervene when the Coiigrese Minislrics did not exist. The question, liowcvcr, 
had two aspeiHs. First, Ihe liOttgitc had made it iiSniidaivtJy clear that 
Moslems had been opiM*CH.s.Td in Congress-governed provinces, an^d inemhcrs of 
the League were made the sj>ccud tnrgets. 'Jbe Coiigress iligb C4Mnmnnd 
luid chaniotcriscd these stAtemetits as false, but was willing to set a judicial 
oammittcc. That proixisal was absuni. 

“On the other hand 1 hud oAered to accept a royal commission, consist- 
ing of two people from outside India.** Mr. Jinnah said, ^It was tlieii sahl (hat 
the Congress was not willing to have on tskfem as nrhitmtors in theirc domes- 
tic affairs. As if Hir Maurice Gwycr was born in Wardha.** Mr. Jiiinaii declared 
thet he repeated the demand. 

The second asfwct of the oiicstion was whether the High Command 
caucus ministries were again to be put into oificc. The "Gelivernnco l>nv’* 
demonstrations had amply shown bow every section of the people outside the 
Congress was opposed to Congress Rule. 

The question was that of the protection of minorities. Mr. Gandhi in this 
connexion &d recently stated that everyone in India shotild dci)end ui>oii himself 
for bis protection. That meant that every minority should have an army of its own 
and not depend on the Government for Its protection. Moslems, however, were not 
a minority but a nation, Mr. Jinnah asserted. 

'^People ask me what is our goal. If you do not understand even now, 
then I say you will never understand what our goal is. Great Britain wants to 
rule India. Mr. Gandhi wants to rule India and the Monlcms. Wc say that we 
will not let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Moslems. We want to be free.** 

ItefeiTing to the Congress claim to be a protector of the minorities, Mr. 
Jinnah quoted a letter from Mr. Gandhi to a prominent citizen of Bukknr in which 
he said : *The re-incorfmration of Bind in the Bomi)ay l*reKidency may or may 
not be a good proposition on other grounds, but certainly it is not for the 
purpose of greater protection of life and pro|)ortv. Every Indian, be he Hindu or 
any other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is a condition of real demo- 
cracy. 'I’he State has a duty, but no State can protect those who will not than 
with it the dutv of protecting themselves.’' 

Mr. Jin nan also quoted the statement of Mr, Gandhi in the latest issue of the 
Ilarijan in which Mr. Gandhi admitted that the prorar organisation to enter into 
settlement was the Hindu Mabasabha so far as the If Indus where concerned Mr. 
Jinnah asked, *‘who does Mr. Gandhi represent ?** and replied ’^certainly not the 
MusMlmaiis.** 

Resollltioiia— OONSTITCTIONAL IflBUB 

The OouncU conArmed the resolutions on the war and the Indian constita- 
ttonal queation rai(Md by the Working Committee on September 18; October 22 
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•od Fcbnii^ 3 and 4. Daring the diieunioii on the nadlatioDf, Mr. Jhinali aiait 
a snrr«j of the poution since the ontbteak of the war and lelteiated the 
I^ues dmiands and enn^hssized the determination of the Lome to le^ 
Mther t^ British nor Vir, Qsndhi rule orer Moslems. Mr. Zafar AliJMr Ban All,- 
Mr. Barkat All, Mr. Uoesaiii Imam, the Kaja of Pirpur and Sir Sher Mohd. 
isjian also spoke.^ 

Sir All Mid that the feeling among educatedioang Moslems was that the 
l^e should rMch a settlement with the Congress, lie Baia of Pirpur and Mr. 
Jinnah thought that it was wrong to attribute ta youth wiews which, in their oj^nion, 
were Sir Baza Ali s own. Sir Kaza Ali defended hia etatement and £e waa 
only acting as a messenger. 

Vicbkoy'8 Spsbcb OONnOHBD 

tpie meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr, Naimml Mag (Bihar), espiee* 
■ing disMtisfactioii with the Viceroy's speech at the Odetit Club, Bombay, and 
placing on record bitter resentment at Sir Hugh Neil*a statement declining to 
appoint the Boyal Commission demanded by Mr. Jinuah. 

Frontier Question 

The Connoil agreed to the afliliation of the Assam and OrttM Moslem Leaguea 
and adopted a resolution on the foiward policy of the Government with rsBiira to 
the Frontier. 

The resolution which was moved by Malnna Zafar Ah^ ruiia as ibilowf 

**The Council views with alarm the recent decision of the British Government 
which created the impression that it intends to annex Waziristan. the homelafid 
of the independent rAthaii triber, with whom a war on a miniature acale it besng 
at present waged on what is known as the Abmcilzni Salient across the Eohst- 
Baniiu lAne. While the Council eondemns the action of the Border tribes in 
carrying out raids on British areas, it has no hesitation in once more delating 
that these raids arc inspired by the fear that the British Government is bent upon 
depriving the Border tribes of their freedom which they love more than their lives. 

*^ln view of the interuational situation in EuroiH; and the clsnger of itl 
spreading to the Near and Middle East, the Council calls upon the BrittM Govern- 
ment to reconsiiler their forward policy and take immediate steps to pacify tho 
Border tribes and assure them that the British Government is not iuimlcal to 
Islam and is anxious to restore peace and order by friendly co-operation with the 
Border tribes.” 

Sir Sher Mohd, Kha?t was opi^osed to the forward policy, hut felt that the 
mover did not un<ler6tnr)d tJie facts correctly, fefir Hher Molid's reading 
was tliat Government had no intention of ajincxing AVsziristsn. lie asked the 
Council to realize what havoc these raids were causing on the Frontier, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Moslems. The main object of the rtidere was lo 
obtain money. He suggested that before passing the resoiiition they should invile 
the opinion of the proviiivial Moslem l^eoguc as to wliether the Governmeni^ 
action was instified. Several S)>caiker8 8ii{i|H>rted the resolution. Mr. Jinnah. In 
putting the resolution to the vote, said that they could obtain the Govemmenfe 
intention during the Budget debates in the Central Assembly. The Gonncil thn 
adjourned sine die. 


Annual (27tli ) Sewion — Lahore— 22nd March 1940 

The Welcome Addrese 

Amidst scenes of eiesi enUiosissm tlie 27 th. session of the All^-Indin Hnelim 
•Lengue "»ned “ Lahore on the «jd. »««h JM* jo n hope .mn dnl which .wy 
taS&nlly llecorsted with flsi:is slid bnntinps. Mr. U. A. 

nrmed nt 2-50 i>. m. snd wss oondutUd to the mndnl in s procession to IM 
aeeompnnimcfit of li.|:-|.iws. He rweived • f 

aW the icrenicst schievemciit of the Miisim 'ST*?* 

Fedenl scheme in Indis. wss the view enprmsed by AoimS biM aoims 
of chnirmsn of the reception commiUce. wefcoming^ tte 

Leaeu? ne Nnwnb smd Uint Uii. secernent which 

minmtice aicainet n comity which wdsnperrt 2{~ 

n bi^t^^rter in the hiswy of Indisii Musjw^_^T Im Al l-I^ b_toeh m^I^ 

wno to-dny woriung on snrh Imes m would not rnintuct mm 

Mussslmsns of Indin, but nt the enme time inotoet odNr cons. 
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MBHiak He we» Iwppy Amt tbe Ifimmhiimne had fully Kraspcd this ideal of 
their only representatiTm oxi^aiitsstton and they were mustering strong under Ae 
lag of Ae All-India Muslim League 

The ideal of free Muasalmans in a free India, eoniinned Ae speaker, was an 
ideal which neither Ae British GoTernment nor the Congress dare characterise as 
unreasonable The Ali-Im&a Muslim League upheld the cause of Tndta’s freedom 
but it could tto| tolerate Aat the rights oi Mussslmans should be usurped by Ae 
aui)ority commanitj. The Mussalmans would reject any scheme of reform Aat 
did n^ safeguard Mudim rights. 

opeakiM on the Act of 1935, 8ir Shah Nawaz said that Ae western type of 
gofemment did not suit India and Ae experience of the past two-and-half years’ 
administration in 0>ngress majority provinces had amply proved Ais. The Mussal- 
mane could never tolerate that they Aould live in sulijeetion to a community 
which had no common ground with Aem as regards religion, culture and civiliza- 
tion. The European communities could not tolerate Ae domination of anoAer 
nation, added Sir 8hah Nawaz, although Aey had practically Ae same religion, 
culture and civilization. 

Discussing the communal question, 6ir Shah Nawaz said that as many as 25 
attempts had been made in the last quarter of century, but no settlement had yet 
been arrived at. The reason for the breakdown of negotiations on every occasion 
was that Ae Congress refused to accept Ae basic principle of separate electorates 
for Ae Musalmans, and if they did so they did it in a form in which Mussalmans 
could not maintain Aeir identity and independence. Referring to Ae working of 
provincial autonomy, Sir Shah Nawaz said that in order to run a popular Govern- 
ment efficiently Ae majority should try to satiafy the minorities and inspire con- 
fidence in Aem in every possible way, but he was sorry to observe that Ae attitude 
of Ae Congress had been to Ac contrary. Sir Shah Nawaz described how Ae 
Punjab Government was doing everything to satisfy Ae minorities and keep Aem 
content. The minorities had been given full representation in the Government in 
Ae Punjab and Bengal. During Ae past Aree years Ae Punjab Government had 
spent 2} crores of ruppees on the famine-stricken villagers of Ae south-east Punjab, 
a majority of whom were Hindu Jats. Concluding, Sir Sbah Nawaz Khan de- 
plored Aat some very prominent Muslim leaders had cut adrift from Aeir com- 
munity and joined Ae Congress, which was not fighting for Ae indei>endence of 
India but only for Ae domination of the Congress and Ac Hindus after Ae British. 

Presidential Address 

In Ae course of his address Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said 

'‘The British Government and Parliament, and more so Ae British nation, 
have been for many decades past brought and nurtured wiA settled notions about 
India’s future, basra on developments in Aeir own country which have built the 
BritiA constitution, functioning now through Ae Houses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet system. Their concept of party government functioning on political planes 
has become the ideal wiA Aem as Ae ocst form of government for every country. 
And Ae one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally appeals to Ae British, 
has led Aem into a serious blunder in producing Ae constitution envisaged in Ae 
Goveroment of India Act of 1935. We find Aat most of Ac leading atateamen 
of Great Britain, saturated wiA Aese notions, have in Aeir pronouncements 
aerioualy aaserted and expressed a hope Aat Ae passage of time will harmonize 
tlto inoonaiatent elementa in India. 

"A leading journal Ae The Times,, commenting on the Government of India 
Aoi of 29^ wrote that 'undoubtedly Ae difference between Ae Hindus and Moslems 
is not only of religion in the strict sense of Ae word, but also of law and culture, 
that they may he said indeed to represent two entirely distinct and separate civili- 
sationa; However, in the course of time, Ae superstitiotis will die out and India 
wiU be monlded into a single nation’. Ttiese fundamental and deep-rooted differ- 
enoear-apirittial, economic, cnltura], social and political— have been enphemized as 
mesa *lHiperstitione’. But surely it is a flagrant disregard of Ae past, history of the 
■nbeontinent of IndiiL aa wdl as Ae fundamental Islamic conception of aooiety 
tis-»-vis Aat of Hindnism, to charaetesise Aem at mere ‘supersiitionai’ 

*NotwiAatanding a Aonaand years of close contact Aese nationolitiefi are as 
divei|snt tonday as ever, and cannot at any time be expected to tranafer 
theniiaves into one nation mesely by means of subjecting them to- a democratic 
oonatiUiAm and holAng ttan meibly together by, Ae unnatural: and artificial 
mefhoda of BclAdi FiariiaineBAHry etotutsi. 
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*Wh*t Oy GoTernment of India for 150> ;em hM failed to .a^tere 

**“u of a central fodeind icoremment Itdo'bieoa* 

ott^ble wt m fiat or the writ of a (government eo coiiHti luted can ever command 
willing ana loyal obodieiict throughout the aubcoutincut by various oaUoiiAUtiea, 
except by 'means of armed force behind it. 

prbblem in India is not of an inter' communal charactere but manifestly 
of M in^rnational one, and it must be treated as such. Bo long as tlits basic 
and fundamental .truth is not realixed, any constitution that maybe built will 
result in wsMtm and will prove dcstnictive and harmful not only to MmIcihi^ 
but to the Biitish and Hindu also. If the British Govenimcnt are really in earnest 
and are UBcere in -their desire* to secure the peace aud rhaptmicss of the peojde .of 
•thia subcontineirt, the only course open to us all is to . allow tlic major naliona 
'separate honmlands -by dividing India into ‘autonomous national States'. 

'There is no reason why these States Rhouhi be antagonistic to one another. 
On the other hand, the rivalry .and the natural desire and ciforta on the part of 
one to dominate 'the social order and establiHli poBiical auprcinaf^y over the other 
in the goverument of Ihe country will diBtip]>car. It will tend more towarda 
natural goodawtl by in ^‘national iiacts between them anil they can live in com- 
]5lete harmony with their neighlmurs. liiis will lead, further, to a friendly setile- 
ment all the more easily with regard to minoriiics by .rcciproial arrangenionts aud 
adjustments between Moslem India and Hindu India, which will far more adequate- 
ly and efTectively aidcguard the riglile and intcicsis dl the Moslcmi and vaiiooa 
other minorities. 

Tt is extremely difTicuH to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
.aland the real nature of Islam and Hiiiduism. 1‘hcy are -not icltgions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, dilKrrent and dtHtiiK-t social oidcrs, ninJ it is 
onlyo dream that Hmdns and Kloslcna^ cun ever evfdvc u common iintioiiMlity. 
This misconception, of one Indian iiaIkw), has gone far beyond tiic limits niirj m 
the caase of most of oiu* Iroubles aud wdti lead 1 iidia to duairucUon if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. 

"31ie Hindus ai»rl Moalejns h»«e difTcveiit relipioiis philosopliics, aocinl customs, 
literature. They neither in ici -marry tior dwie together, and .itidfM'd, they bilong to 
two difTei'cnt eivilizations which are hus^l mainly on conflw'ting ideas and eoneep- 
tioas. 'ilieir views on life and of life aic difbTcnt. It is quite ebtar .(hut Mindiia 
and Moslems derive their iiis|>iration from dilTcrent sources fd history. 'Ihcy hnvn 
different jCTjics, their htroes arc different, and ,thcy have diflVrcnt cjiisiiJeH. Very 
often the bero of one is a foe of the other and. likcwinc, Un*ir \icioricK nad defeaiN 
overlap. To yoke togetlK^r two such irationB under a singk^ State, tioc as a 
miincrical niinistry and Ujc oiiicr as a mayjrify, mnHt lend to grotviiig dwr-ontent 
and fiiifil destruction of any fabric tiiat may l>c ao built up for the gvvcriuiicnt of 


such a hitate. , 

“Hisloiy has presenhwl t< us many eitwmples, Biic;h os the union of (treat 
Britain and Ireland, Czet ho- Slovakia and folainl. Histoiy has also shown 
to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the Huh-emitinpiit of India, 
which olhciwise might have been railed one eoiin try, hut which have been 

divided into as many States as ih«je are watiwis inhuhiiiug tlicm. T'hc 

Balkan I’eniusnla compristw as mimy ns seven or eight sovereign Htmrs. 

Likewise, the FortngncBC and the SjjiHihli sianfl divideil in the HK;nnfi rcniusnla 
where as under Uie plea of the unity of India and one station which dews not rxiirt, 
it is sought to pui-suc here (he line of one cential i ou-rnnM-iit when we know (Imt 
the history of the last 1 2^X1 yeais has fnihd to in liieve unity and has wiltiesscd. 
during Uiese ages, India always diviihd into Hindu India and M;»slein India 

‘^Jlie Tirescnt artifi<iiil unity i*f Indhi dales »»a»k only to Itic British 

conquest aiid is maintained by the Briiish hay.mrt hut tin. .eirniiiatifm 
Brilish regime, which is impli' it in (he rm-ni. dc. laraln.n of Him Map-Nty h 
Government will lie thif herald of the enliic hrcnk-iip wiih \hv worat disnsler 

* ,.n 1 l;iec during (he last l.nii years to Mohlema. Surely 

Su r.";orU.c' hT»y Konw. .o .f..r vL 

mn of rule nor noiili llinilii ainl >!oKloin Jmliii rink wi- li ii Kwre < i.I«hIio|*c. 

-Moricii lndi» «im>ot a.-ri.t »i.y «•o^Mlnl 1 lm. r.n*t 

result in • liiiidn msjoiity po.criiinciit. IIiikIiik and MosUni* I if>ii|clit 
nWjI. . H..n>wT.iip S.BICBI Inrrcd tbu imiinrilna. ran niily niran IIiihIii 

Sf kiud with 'whirl. tl.c . hi.;!, romn.snd is 

■ WMld nesn the comi-We dealruclm.. of what la roost |.mioiis in 

- •n,,,ie «i*ticiite of the wotking of Ibe |>iorincial 


ensnourrd 
Isfom. We 


lisTe 
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miilititiioRR dttrinp: the last two and a ball Tears and any refctltioii of such 
a Roremment must lead to ervil war and the raising of |>rivate armies, as 
recommended hy Mr. Gandhi to the Hindus of SSnkkiir when he said that they 
iDuat defend tnemsclvcs Tiolciitly or nun- violently, blow for blow. If they can* 
not, then they must emignite. 

‘Vflie Moslems are not a minority as it is commonly known and understood. 
One has only "to look round. Even to^lay nivoniing to the British map of 
India, out oc 11 provinces, lour provinces wlicre the Moslems dominate more 
or less are Innetioiting notwithstanding the dci'ision of the Hindu Congrese 
high eomraand to non*eo-oi)crAte and prepare for civil disobedience. Moslems 

are a nation m'cordini^ to ony cleiinition of a nation, and they must have 
their homelands, their territory and their State. We wish to live in peace 
and harmony witli onr iicighbonrs as a free and iudci^'iulcnt people. We 
wish our p^pln to develop to tlie fullest our sniriitial, cultural, economic, 
soi'inl and pofitical life in the way that we think best and in consonance 
with onr otvn ideals and ncconliiig to the genins of our people. Honesty 

d^andSk sjtd the vital interest oi millions of our f>eople im|H)se a sacred 

duty n))on nt to find an honourable and peaceful solution which would be 
Just and lair to all. But at the same time we cannot be moved or diverted 
from onr purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. We must be 

pretmred to lace all difiieiilties and conscquencea and make all the eacrificee 
that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set before us.’* 

Re\'iewing tiie position since the iOBt session of the League at Patna in 
December, 1038, Mr. Jinnah touched on. the Vidya Mandir seneme in Nagpur 
and the Wardha acheme all over India, the **rei)re8sion of Moslems in the 
Congress-governed provinces and the way in which the Moslems were treated in 
aome of the Indsaii Btates*' and the issue m Kojkot. 

**ficfo]re the war was declared”, he coiitiiiued, **the greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the tH)ssible inauguration of ilie federal scheme in 
this country. But Uie Moslem Ijcague stoutly resisted it in every direction and we 
shall never accept the federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from the 
League. Biiddcnly there came a change in the attitude of the Viceroy towards me. 
I was ircatetl on the siiroe basis as Mr. Gniulbi. I'liis was tiie severest blow to 
the Congress high cominniid. I was wouder-striick. Why w.'is I all of a sudden 
pramotod and given a place side by sule with Mr. (laiidhi. The answer is the 
All-ln«iia M<islem l4»igne (loud applause). 1 believed that was the first shoi*k 
timt the Congresa high command got and 1 tell you that they have not recovered* 
Isom it yet. 

'^Now I want you, therefore, to realise the value and importance and 
sigmficaiK*c of the ^loslcm licague and organ ize yourselves. The Moslems df 
India are now cousimous and awake. Tlila institution is not going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Blcn may conic and men may go, but the Moslem Lcingiic wifi, live; 

'*Aftcr tlie declaration of war the iKisltion of the Moslem League was a 
ddic^ate one. We were bet ween the devil and the deep sea. We aland 
aneqnivoeally for the freedom, of India (cheers). But this is wot the freedom which 
le the goal of the Congress. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half years of the Congress attitude towards Moslems in the Congresa-govemed 
provincea and we have learnt unuiy lessons and we are not going to truat anybody. 
At any rate%e do not trust, anyd^y who baa once betrayed ua. 

**I never dreamt that the Congresa would ever come so now as they ^ in 
the Congress-governed province but fsets are more important than belief. I never 
believed that there could be a gentleman’s agreement between the BritiiA 
Governasent and the Congress. \ve cried ourselves hoarse day in and day oat 
against what was hapmtng in the Congress-governed provinces but the Governors 
remained supine ana the Governor-General expreesra Iris helplessness because of 
that gentleman’s agreement. We reminded them of the ejpcnal reaponeibilitica 
it devolved uncm them for giving protection to the minoritiee but tneee respon- 
sibilitiea have neeome a dead letter. Providence came to our hdp and the 
gentleman’fe agreement was broken and the Congreaa went out of office. They are 
DOW sorry that they did it. They want now to come back but how can they do 
it 7 We easDot trust and rely upoo others and I appeal to yon with dl the 
•arneatneia that I ean command to organise yourielvea. Tliis is the beat and only 
■afegaud. Yon must depend upon yourielvea. 
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Ato the ontbmk of war, the CooKren aeM the Britiali OofemiMit to 
a declarauoo. m Viceroy aavs that he hae made a declaratioa but the 
CkNiKieea WMto nnothec kind of deidaration. The Conicreei aaye ‘we want yon to 
daclaie ^t India is free at once and independent and we will frame oar own 
emtittttioa by muna of a couatituent aaaembfy to be cterted on the baaia of 
■dalt franehiae or the lowert franehiae which will aatiafy the tTgitimate minoriUas 
"fy* ..**^*^ minoriiiea are not aatialM with tbia a high 

tribimal will d^ide the diapute. Beaidea the Y)ropo4al ol a conatitnent aaaembij 
being of an impracticable and neiitiloua character biatorically and oonatitiitionally. 
It If an abaura thing to aak the ruling power to agree to a coiiatitueat aaaembly. 

Supii^ing we do not agree with the ma)t>riiy then we are allowed to diaagree 
cmly on pmnta which deal ilrtctly with aafcgiiarda. Tlie iweaiimption hi that when 
tlie conatitaeiit assembly comes into OlHjration the llritish (jovernmeiit will 
diaapi^r. _ it follows that Btibstaiiiial power must be transferred to the assembly. 
How la ibis to be iinplcmentctl and pra<*liscd and who is the authority f Mr. 
Gandhi, because tlie llritish (.loveriimciit will have parted with |»ower compietoly.** 
*Mr. Gaudhi has been saying for tlic last Jo years that there cannot be nny 
■werai without lliiidu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is figbiing for e constituent 
asacmbly. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they are lighting 
for a constituent aKsemhly wliicli we cannot accept. Tlierefore, Ute idea of a 
conatltnent asscmhly is impraclicaldc and unacceptahir. 

**Mt. Gandhi wauls a constituent asscmhlv for the pnr|K>se of neeertaining the 
views of the Moalcnis and if they do not agree he will give up all lio|)ce and then 
will agree with us.. 

*Tf there exists a wilt to come to a settlement with the Moslem I.<engne, then 
why docs not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than oucc. lioticMily agriv ilmt the 
Congress is a Hindu orgnrrr/.ation and tliai it represeuts niiviliiiig but a solid 
body of Hiiidiia ? Why shmdd Mr. GuiidUi not be proud to say *l nm a iliiiUu* 
and that the Congress is a iiiniltt body ? L am not ashumetl of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem l.*cague is rer>rc8cntative id Moslems. Why nil 
this camotiflagc 1 Why this threat of civil dlsolicdtence t And why tlvis flght for 
a constituent asscmhly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him priMidly rcpnsicntiiig the Moslems 

Vro<’Ccding, Mr. Jiiiiiah said (hat alter the outbreak of war they had asked 
the llritish Government to give assarancoa on several points, 'iliry had mmie 
an advance with regard to one point.. Their dt'inaiid that the coiistitulional 
problem* of India lie ckainiiiCHl anew iiad been accefttctl by Uic llrilisU liovernnent. 
As regacds oUior matters they were still negotiating. 

**Wc have asked the llritish Goretamenh** saiil Mr. Jinnah, *^10 make .i 
declaration that no conHtiiutiori will be tiicnst upon ns without our nj>|>rovaI and 
consent, that no Indian scttlenicnt wilt be instle with any party behtnd^oiw liack 
and without our approval and consent. I trust that this is a fair and just dimmiiil. 
We do not want a eooHtitntiou tlirimt upon iih which the Moslems do not wank 

hope the ilirtish Govcriimcnl will give tliis assurance. Wh«aher give it 
or nok we must dn^einl on our inherent strength. I •lecWc here that, if any 
dei*.hinition is made by His MnjcHty^a Goveriiin< nt without our api>ruvjil and oor 
CQiiaent Moslem India will resist it, iiutl no mistake should l)o made on that acoce.* 
W'ith icgacil to ralesioic, illr. .liniiuh urged that the national dcmaiida of 

Ai»b» in V»Iortiire slmiiU be met fwtliwilb. , „ i. i. .nt. 

Bcferrine to the dceiHitch of indmn troopi abroad, Sir. .Tiiinah aa!il: ‘Ihen 
— to have been a nimun<latirtan<liii|!. Wo have Bwde it < loar Uiat we aever 
mtended that Indian troop* »hoiilil aol Im uiied for the def<m<« ol lha Imtian 
l'«ople.”*\Vhat we wanted wa« that Indian lrooi« riloulil not be Kiit aeaiuat 
M^iwwntt Qt any Moslem power. 

Resolullons- Sotond day- Lahore— 23r^ March 1940 
Coswn i’UTtoN A L l’K4ini.r.»c 

The second open session of the Ijcaguc commenced at 3 p.m. oii'the S8rd. Maiwh, 
Mr Af A Jinnah presided. Tlie pandal rcsoundtsi with .ejiocra of Skrrrai.Bengat 
yimUiiht-l when Mr Muf llnq arrive.! at ri-ir. p. m. 'llic whole iratliennit atood 
^J to vrfJrarthe Vremiorof Ih!..R.t Mr. llun «o»ed the IoIIowhik rewdathm 

on Irten by Ae Qn«.il «,d^ 

Working ^mmiitie of the All-Udia MnaUm UaKuo, a* indKwttd m their nMfai. 
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tioM dmtod the 27th of Aiii^iist, 17th end 18th df Sc|item)icr end 22iid of OrtoW 
VJ39, ead Brd of Felirtiary 10 SO on the rioiietitutionel ii»Mu% this bcsbioii of the 
AtLlndie Muslim fjeaKUC emphatically rvitcratea that t!ic Hrhcmc of Kedcratioii 
embcMltod in the Guveriunciit of In<lU Act, lOO'i is totally uiisuitcd to and 
unworkable in the peculiar cotidtltoiie of this country and is aliOj^ethcr unacceptable 
to Muslim Lulia. 

**2. It further ro^ords its emphatic view that while the fkKdaratioii dated the 
16th of Oetohcr'iOJl), made by the Viceroy on lichiilf of his Maji'sty's itovcnimeiit 
it reassttrio}!; in >fio for as it de^dares that tiic fMdicy and phiii on which the 
Government of iiidki Act ID.T', is based will lie rcconsidcrul in coiisiiltatioii with 
the various imrtics, intorcsta an<l commuiiitics in iiidia, Muslim India will iiot Iks 
Mtisfied unless the whole constitutioital plan is ro'dnsitlcrcd tie nnvo and Mint no 
revised* plan woiild be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
ap]iroval aihI eonseitt. 

Jtesulved that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim Iwca^^ue that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acf^eptiUde to the Muslims unless it is desi^^ued on the following basic principle 
viz^ that t^eo^raphically coutiKuous units arc dcmiircatcd into regions wliich should 
be BO constitulied with such territorial rcadjustmciita as may be necessary tliat 
Uie areas in wliich the 'Muslims are numerically in a nmiority, as in the north* 
western and eastiern .zones of India, should be | 2 ;Fon|ie(l to constitute *indci)cndent 
states* ill which the coiistitirjiit units shall lie autonomous and sovereign. 

adequate, otrcclivc mid mandatory Hnfe^^uards should be specifically pro> 
Vided in the ixiuslilntioii for iiiinoritiiMi in the units and in the regions for the 
]m»te<‘.tion of their rieli;!;iotis. cidtttrul, economic, imlikical. ndministmtivc and other 
'ripiifH Slid iiitcnrsts in coiiHultniions witii them and in other parts of India where 
the MiiHHulnians are iu n minoirity aitcquale, clluctive and maiidntory safct^iiards 
shall he succilically provided in ilic consiiMUion for them and other tniiioritics for 
the proiet'tioii of their rtdi^^ions, ctiUnral, economic, political, admiiiistvative and 
'Other ri*;l4is <mid iiiteiTSIs in (’onsnltation with them. 

^'Tliis session further authorise the AVorkiii^ Committee .to frame a sdheme of 
constiluMuii in accordance with llicsc basic priiiciplcm providing; for the nssiimptioii 
•finally by the resj»cctivc i’e;!:ioiis of .nil tniwcrs such as defence, cxtoriial airairs, 
coroinuiii<*aiions, <MiAtotnH and such other mutters as may be noceKsury”. 

Moving the rcsolmion Mr. Fazlul Huq said : We luive staled definitely and 
niisquivocully that what we waul, is not merely a tiiiVerui^ with the idea of 
fetlerntioii but its thorough <»v4M'h&irrui^ so that the fcderudioii niny ultimately )>;o. 
This itlea of fodcratioii must Jiot taiily be tiostpuned but ahandoued altogether. Du 
wrasy an 0 (*.caHuiii on Mie platfcrai of the Miislisn Isia^ue and the other tUy on the 
f|^r.of the 1 louse in the HenArai Ixi^^islativc Assemidy, i made an cinphaiic and 
definite assert ion that (he Mussalnuuis .of India will not couscrit to any such 
«<dieine which is framed without our skiiproval. We will make such a .coitstj1.ution 
Alwolulely unworkable. I liopc those who may have in their power to shatie llic 
fiitiire constitution of India will take Ihe Muslim fcclines’iuto consideration and 
not take any step which may be roKrcUetl. We hasre made our portion absolutely 
clear. The problem ie very sini]»le. At present the Muslims conatituic 80 millions 
seattered all over India. It may eoniul a hi{; number but, as a matter of fact^ the 
MusiifDS wre in a weak iKwitioii numerically in almost every pimince of India. In 
the I^ujfdb and BeniQsl we are in an efieidive mafority and ore liopeleBsly in 
minority ifiaewhere. The iiossion is aoch that whatever may be the eoiisUtutioo. 
Muslim interests are bound to suffer linit m Uiey have suffered dnriug the last 
three years df the working of provinciiu auioaomy. 

Mr. FaMul Haq characterisod as nn-Islamic sentimewts the recent siatement of 
Manlana Abut Kslam Azail in his presidential address that the Muslims should 
not fedi nervoas. Eighty millions was not a small number and they need not bo 
afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said even if a snflicieat proportion of 80 millions had 
bM congngrated in one province we would have nothing to fear. ISiUiat4ed as we 
are, our poiiticid enemy can take advantage of the situation. Our friends will 
remember that even in the Punjab and llengal otir position is not very safe. In the 
legislatures me ora not in soeii large majority ; we have to eedt the help of other 
interests and minmittes to form coalition governments which am the weakest form 
of Governmenfei Inown to conatitationalists. At regards the other provinces we 
are in a very weak position and are at the mercy of the majority. Until a satis- 
lactm solutum la loond of this nneqnal dlstribiitlon of Muslim population it is use- 
loM to talk of eoDititalioiial advanee or of salfguaidi. 
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«nd eL?circlL*’’iS' throDRhout India to remain nnited 

lilt won 

mces ^ich“ had- Vriid' IhT MiTriim," io“dem“„*5 JTSJ 
Goveriinient where thftV' 


resolution Choudhurv^,ni^n 


, one for himsell 
audience to accept 

Cftoudftury Khaliqutzaman said that they ahould 
“*** forced the Muslims to demand 

re 8 i>onsibility " of this d^eniaiVd"rcLed!S^^ majority. Firstly/ the 


consider tlie eirciirastaiices 
lion and their own 


received 
bad now 
to maintain 


Muslim Congressmen 


Khaji, M.i (central) said 
speaking from a free India. Fori 


ninjority and miiioiitv ®"S started the 

rrireg’ bS? £ V 

h-rihl ..ctKlcd no comment. T/.e Mu.Um. 

16. lueu that thtir CMsieuce was m danger, and if thev wnnipil n 

j 3.'S , Maim;""a,«‘"s''’ .Xid .S'™;;'' 

A’awX iivlieie he said that bci'ause the Muslims were stroi)"’ cnoii'di 1.0 /ittfttnri 

sei.araiion. He ncUUni that the^'i-esponsibility 
H.pv 1 " damaged Muslim rights in India was great^^ for 

Ihej wcic not only lictraying tlic present geiicrniion, but the future generations 
also. If the Congress cutiiiriucd to act 011 the advice of *• I regenerations 
luei'C was sure to be a civil war iti India. 

i^U[)poi'liiig the lehululioii Maulaua Znjar Ah 
that ke was feeling totiuy as if he was speak 

♦ •/ been an advocate of Uimlu- Muslim unity and had been in 
tile Congress for a number 0 years. During all -this time he had found that 
the Congress was not at all anxious to achieve freedom but in fact wanted to 
BuppreK.s liic miiKuiiics. 1 lie Congress had achieved its present high iKisiiion as 
the icSiilt ot the support lent by the Muslim's in the past Imt now the 
Congress had aoopied an indiflcMent aliiUide towards the Muslims. He as well 
as others of Ins school of tlmught had been cvilicising the Muslim League for 
not doing any constructive work but today it bad sliown to the world its 
constiucUvc iuogranimc. Iteferring to the Congress jiroposal for a constituent 
assembly. Manlaim /afar Ali Khun reiterated that they would not ar’copt any eonsti- 
tution which liad not been approved of and consented to by the Muslims of India. 

b'ardar Auranijzcb Khan, leader of tlie opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
said that he had liic I'livilege of supporting the resolution which had been 
moved by the Mion of llcngal.' It should be considered calmly and dispassionately, 
lie congratulated the ^luHliins living in the Hindu provinces for lending 
their suport to the resolution whh'b sought freedom for six crorcs of Muslims, 
speaking for the Froiiiiur he said that his province was the pateway of India 
and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu provinces that they 
were ready at all times to lay their lives for the sake 01 their co-religionists. 
The si^mker expressed the opinion that it was alisurd to deedare Muslims a 
niiiioriiy community when in four provinces in India they were in a majority. 

Concluding Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said, ‘we do not want British democracy 
which is nothing but counting of heads. Muslims are a separate nation ; we 
want a home for the Muslim nation ; our home is as indicated in the resolution*. 

Sir Abdulla //aroon, M.L.A., (central) said that it was a well known fact that 
the Muslims came to India through a^iiid. t^^iiid Muslims were the first to moot 
this question which was now before the League. In 101)8 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for esiabiishiiig 'indeiiendent states’ in the north-weatem and 
eastern zones. )<ince then various coitstitutional schemes bad been framed wd 
they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty of the Muelima 
to pass it without any hitch. Hir Abdulla^ Haroon warned the Hindus that il 
the Muslims in Hindu province were not justly treated, the Hindus in the Maalim 
provinces would be treated in the same way in which Herr Hitler had treated 
the Sudetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal embodied in the reiolatioi; 

40 
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woald be acceptable both to the Hindus and the British as there was no better 
aolaticm of the thorny problem. 

lltiid ltay--‘ResolBtions~Lahore--r24tb. March 1940 

The third day’s session of the League .commenced on the 24th. March at 11-15 
a* IIL Aa Mr. Jinnah arrived a little late, the Nawab of Maindot was voted to 
the chair to^^uide the proceedings which commenced with recitations from the Holy 
Quran. DiMussion on tne resolution outthe constitutional prolilcm was then restixneu. 

i, B, Nawab Mohd, lemail Khan (Bihar), supttortiiig (he resolution said that 
he belonged to a minority province where Mussaimiius did not enjoy freedom of 
speech, in this session which was being held in a *free Intid’ he had t’h'asure in 
apeaking freely. He thanked the M.iislim majority provinces for the oMcr of help 
to the fiuolims of minority provinces if an attem]>t were made to siipi rcsa their 
rights, bat he had full contidciice in 'the ability of the Muslims of ids own 
provinoe to defend themselves in .the hour of need. Jlcfcrrim: to Muiihina Azad’s 
presidential address the Nawab eaid that he wanicd to tell the Con; rcss that 
Maolana Azad’s voice was not the voice of the Mnsliuis but that Idr. Jinnah 
truly reflected Muslim opinion in India. (Cheers. i 

Mr. Mohd. Isa Khan (Balpchislan) nssued his co-religionists in the minority 
provincee that when tliey had achieved freedom in ^miiiority provin -es tl.oy would 
not forget them and would be )>fC]''ared to rentier every kind of help in tl:eir 
power, lie reminded the audience that like the Mussalmans of the N.. W. F. \\ 
uie Mussalmans of Baluchistan were also the gntt'kcopeis of India, .ns they 
gnarded the Bolan I'ass. Tiiey were the trustceH of a grt‘ut charge and lie Itqi cd 
they would acquit themacives well in tire eyes of tlitir breihicu in the minority 
provincee. 

Mr. AbdiU Hamid Khan (Madras) declared that the All-Tiulia Muslim 
League had been carrying on the fight for the frmlom of India ior liic last d7 
years. In this struggle they had co-operated with the Hindus in the hope that 
the freedom of India meant freedom for every inhabitant of this couiury. But 
their belief hod Intcn belied by the conduct of the Con;:rc88 •during its regime of 
two and -a half years in seven out of the 11 provinces. Mr. Abdul Hamid said 
that thBiiks to the Congress regime in the provinces the Muslims hud been 
awakened and MusHin Leagues had been organised in every province. He expressed 
the hope that when tlte Iiengue pre^mred a new ooustiiution the Muslims of 
minority provinces irould be fully <<Hin8ulted. 

Mr. Ismail Chunirigar (Bombay) deidared that Federation of the whole India 
in whidi the Mussalmans would be in a ho|)eless minority was eiiiii’ely iinncoeii'table 
to them. He maintained that the echemc embodied in the resolution was fair 
and just from all points of view. Tlio Muslims in no circnnistances were 
prepared to support the Congress proposal for a constituent assembly where the 
Muslims would be in a minority of one to three. 

Syed Abdur Rouf Shah (C. F.), said that he belonged to a prcri'ince which 
had been the target of the Congress opi>re8eion. lu sidle of the tyranny of the 
Congress ministry the Muslims did not lose )>Rtic(H’C. 

Dr. Mohd, Alam, hx.a. (Fun jab), who reueotly resigned from the Congress, 
supported the resolution. Analysing tlie )>osiLiou of the Congress Dr. Alam said that the 
Congress did not want independence but a Hindu ItaJ under ihc aegis of the British 
Oovernraent. This was why distinguished Muslim nationalists lile Mohammad 
Ali had severed their lonneetion with the Congress. It was not a fact, he asserlod, 
that the Muslims had left the Congress bat on the other hand the truth was that 
the Gonpess had abatidoned its original posiUoji and given up its goal of complete 
independence. Dr. Alam relateii Imw before joiniitg the L(»giie he went to Delhi to meet 
Mr. Jinnah and enqiiirc<l as to what sacrifice the Muslim League would be prepared 
to make to achieve the luogramme now outliiuni iu the reHolutir)n. Mr. Jinnah 
assured him, ^ continued Dr. Alam, Uiat he would give his life for it and be the 
first to go to jail. Dr. Alam a]>|»caled to tlie Muslims to organise branches of 
the League in all districts, towns, villages and mohallas and stfcugihcn the hand 
of Qaid-i-Azam. 

When the (Mssion met at 0 p. m., Sged Zvkir AU and Begum Mohd Ali 
supported the resolutiou. *J'he resolution was passed by a show of hands. 

USSOJ.UTION ON Falkstine 

The following resolntion on Palest ine moved by Mr. Ahlur Rehman Sidique 
and seconded by Su Baza Ali was adopted : 
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•The All-India Muslim I/W{rur views with frrnrc concern the iiinrdinaie delay 
on the part of the BritUh (joveriiim'iit in c*oniin^ io a actllcinent with the ArulM 
ill rnlcstijie nnd places on re.'ord its considercil opinion in clear and iinrquivocai 
language that no arrangements of a niecemcal character will lie iimde in I'ulrstinc 
which are coplrnry in spirit nnd op|K>Brtl to the pled^^es jiiven to the Idiislim 
world and punhiilnrly Muslims in India to secure them active assistance in the 
war of rurtlier the Lca}:iie warns jhe llritish (jovernment n^siiist the 

danger of taking a<lvaiita;;e of ilie presence of tlic hirjic llrilish force in the holy 
land to overawe the Aralm nnd force them into snhinission". 

Mr. Aluliir Itahinan .Sidiliipie. who Altcn<ic(| the I'alcstine Conference in 
Cairo last year, moviiij; the resolution charged the llrilish Cioveriiment with taking 
advantage of the situation created hy the war. lie romiiulcd the British 
Goveruisient that the plcd<;cB j;iveii to the Talcs tine Arabs must lie fulHlled 
forthwitlu 

Sir Sijcd Raza J/i, seconding the resolution, dcjilorcd that no news was 
comin;: from Tnlcstiiie. while war news from both sides was available at any time, 
though it may be exaggerated. 


IlKsoi.irrioN ox Kiiaksahs 

The following resolution on the Khnksars niovctl from the chair was 
passed unanimouhly : 

“nds session of the All-India Muslim League t lncc^ on rpiord its deep 
sense of sorrow at the unroilnuatc nnd tnvic occurrmcc on Mairh T.i, T.tio, 
owing to a clash between the Khnksnrs and the nilire resulting in the loss of a 
large iiMml'.cr of lives and injuries to ninny more. niMl sincrrcly syini ntliises with 
those who liave sudend and ivilh their faniiliis ami de{ ('i.danis. 

“'J’his session calls upon the ( JovcriiUM i:t to luiihviih a| ; oiiil an indci endent 
and iniparti.*)! eomtniitee of iiKpiiry, the personnel of vliidi would eoniniaiid 
pcrfei t conlidcnce of the pcoplo with instna ti'His to tluiu to make full and 
complete invest iga: ion and inquiiy in tiic whole aliair and make their report aa 
BCKMl fiS t'ossiblc. 

“This session nntlioriscs the working commitlce to tjike sitcli nj lion in tlie 
matter ns they may consider luoper imnu’diatcly niter the i tihlicntii.n of the 
report of the Voinmillcc. 

‘This session urges uj'on the various (iovrinnitnls that the older divlaiiiig 
the Khnksar o!'.;auisaliou unlawful sliould he rcninviil as n<>u us )i»sKil,li”. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. M. .1. Jiimah omumI the gtiih' iin:: . whether it he 
the I’liuial) (Jovcruniciit, the ( iovcrnnient of li.il.a. ilu 1 ui.jnh Ministry or 
the Tunjah I'lcniior, tluit tiny wimUl not rest, until tiny hud gnt jnsiirc. Mr, 
Jiiinuh rcijuesled every Miissainuin in the Ttoijah imd t to li -ulni ly the KhnkKnrs in 
the l^injal) mid elsi where iti I inii.i to put their luads to-eil.i r and see that nt 
the lime of inquiry they ] Imnl their matetial In fric tin iji\< nuihoiiiy. 

Mr. Jinnah said: *'^1 !ic resoluiiou the nsull i>l (!i^<•l.^^l•^n in flu? suiijccis 
comiiiittec last ni^dit from ‘.J ]». ni. to > ()Vlii' k in the iiioiniiiu. 'Jhe siihjicts «om- 
miltec adopted this icsolution in the lo'm in wl.ii Ji it is now t'lactd l>ef< le you. 
They have passed it nnmiimoi.dy and now it is for Vi.ii to deal wiili it. 'Jle ic- 
Bolui ion represents tlmir considiictl opinion anti lie: want me to roiivry to you 
that this resolution sh.ouhl he jut from « hair. Tht-c ati n !.uy tijMiis for this 
couiPc to ho adopted, 'f lic first iva.MMi is that i» will i;oi m- diMijdde -o have peojJc 
coming and making sjeoli al cr s. ccch. It is vijy^ Uii... nil to i(stiaiii passions 
and some may say souictliing wdii-di n!i,.hi he ^•o^l^iocll•d i-atnilui to oui inicies's. 
Another reason is that ti-e multei is nio judi* e , , , r •» i 

Kxiilaining the :esv-lutiou. Mi. Jiniia!i s ud : ‘if a? ks for a h.il aid Irfc 

invest iuat ion and inquiiv and it will not lie in the iiini-ss of li n- s tl.at oi, tlie 
one hand we ask for an imiiiiry anti on the o^i.t! we e om jiid;..mei!i.’ 

Mr. .linnah remimUd tim amliinre that there was a t in the rcH,|ntioii 

which anthorisfd the working commillet of the A I-iimIui -ocsoin Leapne to n.kc 
such action as they lliou Jit proper inimetlui’.ely aiier imj i uldivation of the 
report of the ciiquiiy committee. 

Amksdmusis ix Lkaguk CoNsriruTioN 

Nawahzatla Lianuat AU Khun tlieii f htecil before the open smiori cerfafn 
amondmciite in the coiistitutii'ii of the Muslim lACOguc whn h have liceii npt»rovcci 
by the siibiecls committee. Uhe amendineiiis iirovido that the working eommitiec 
J the All-in(ha Muslim League shall control, uirw t and regulate all the acliviuca 
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of the TariouB provincial leagueB strictly in consonance with the ainiB» objects and 
rules of the All India MuBlim I^(;ue. The working; committee is emi)Owered to 
take disciplinary action against individual members of the council of the AlMndia 
Muslim Leaigue who violate the decisions of the Lesf^ue or act in contravention of 
its aims ana objects, subject to the rii^ht of appeal to the council of the AU-liidia 
Muslim I^a^iic. The working; committee is also i^iven the power to suspend, dis- 
solve or disalfiliate any provincial league which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the All-India Muslim League, or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to a right of appeal to 
the council of the All-India Muslim League. 

These amendments were unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Sir Raza AH, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali and the Baja Sahib 
of Muhamadabad were elected honorary secretary and honourary treasurer, respec- 
tively, for the next year. The election of joint secretaries was left to the council 
of the League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Concluding Remarks 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinuah thanked the reception committee for 
according him a magnificent reception and for rendering him every assistance in 
conducing the deliberations of the session. The Mussulmans, he added, had shown 
to Uie world how much disciplined they were. 

Referring to the Khaksur tragedy, Mr. Jinn ah said that he was very much 
perturbed when he learnt about the firing on the Kbaksars. lie was advised not 
to hold the session of the Ijcague but ns be had the fullest faith in his people he 
decided not to ].ostpone the session. When he reached Lahore he told lucss represen- 
tatives in an interview that the Lahore session of the Muslim League was going 
to be a landmark in the future history of the Mubsalmans of India. 11c had no 
doubt that, but for this tragedy on the eve of tlie session, it had proved a greater 
success. Had there not been this tragedy there would have been a magniticent 
procession when they woidd have had the opportunity of demonstrating their en- 
thusiasm. Their enemies wanted to mar the session somehow or other but all their 
attempts had failed and the session had concluded successfully. Mr. .linnah was 
happy that deliberations of the session were conducted in a calm and quiet atmos- 
phere. It was the acid test of tlie Muslims, when our blood was boiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it was very difficult to keep calm. ‘Rut you have 
demonstrated to the world that the Mussalmaus are capable of bearing sorrows. 
You have also shown to the world that you can conduct your biisiueLS in a 
gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certificate than can be given to any nation. 
The prestige of the Ijcague was in the hands of the Mussnlmnns of the rnnjab. 
I, therefore, congratulate the runjab Muslims from the bottom of my beait. It 
gives me courage to serve you all.’ 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that the Lahore session was a landmark in the 
history of Indians. They had defined their goal. Uc assured tlie gathering that 
they would fight for that goal. Tlicy had taken this great decision on ligJit earncst- 
nesB. Mr. Jinnah thanked the Nawab of Mamdot, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee who had W’Oikcd day and night for making the session a success and extend- 
ing hospitality to the guests. Finally Mr. Jinnah npi ealtd to the Muslims of the 
Punjab to organise the Punjab Muslim League and earry the message of the Muslim 
I.«ague from village to village and house to hoiiso. “ihc more you organise yourself 
the more you will be able to get your rights.’ lie exhorted vvoikers, peasants, 
intelligentsia, landlords and capitalists to try to si'cnk with one voice. 

The session concluded at 31-30 p, m. amid loud shouts of * Muslim League 
Zindabad\ 'Qaidiasm Zindahad\ 


Working Comm. Resolutions — Bombay — 15th & 16th June 1940 

Appeal to Governmdnt 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League which was held in 
Bombay on the Ifith. & 16th. June jiasscd a rosolutioii authorizing Mr. Jinnah, the 
League President, to enter into communicaiion with the Viceroy with a view to 
exploring the possibility of devising prompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s 
resources for intensifying war etfort and the defence of the country. The grave world 
situation, the resolution staled, demanded serious effm-ts on the part of every Indian for 
the defence of his country. The Committee which reviewed the international situation, 
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alarm at the growing menace of Nazi afifrremion and characterized Italy*! 
oniffDvoked attadc on the Allies as iinwarraiitfa and immoral. VVitli regard to 
dir* Amery’s statement in the House of Commons and the broadcast ap|>eal of 
the Viceroy, the Committee endorsed Mr. Jinnnh’s statement to (he. lYcss < n May 27 
vliidh eaid, **!( is up to the Hritish Government to show trust in Moslem Icadcraiip 
—there are many ways of doing so— and as contiilent friends seek our whole-hearted 
co-opemtion. and we shaU notfail.” The meeting i tossed the following resolutions: 

1. ^The Working Committee of the All-ltidia Moslem League, while being of 
the ofunioa that further clarification contained in the letter of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated A)3ril 19, 1940, with regard to the assurance asked for by the All- 
India Moslem I.ieague, is not satisfactory, endorses the following from the statement 
issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnnh. to the Press on May 27. 19 to. 

to the present moment we have not crraicd any difliculty, nor have we 
embarrassed the Uritish Government in the prosecution of the war. 

*^Ihe provinces where the Moslem Lrngiie has a dominant voice have been 
left free to co-operate with the Pritish Government pending their cctnsideration 
with regard to tne assurance we have asked for. and in nnrticnlar that the llritish 
Government should make no dindaratioii regarding the future constitutional 
problems of India and the vital issues that have been raised in that connexion 
without our approval and consent. 

'^Nevertheless without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger issues later 
on, we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the tuoposal 
of the Viceroy to bring about an liononrnblc and workable adjustment in the 
provincial field, which would have boon followed u)t with (3ur representatives licing 
aptK)inied to the Executive Ciutiicil of the (.N'liirul < iovcrnnirnt to the extent 
permissible within the framework of the present constitution nml existing laws. 

‘ Ilut this proposal was sutnniarily rejectetl by Mr. tiandbi and the Congress. 

“A similar attempt was again ‘iiiailc by His EmtIIchcv early in February, 
which met the same fate. Since tiien it seems iJtal llic Viceroy has been writing 
for the Congrcs.s to pass its word. 

“With regard to Mr. Amtuy’s statement and llic brondcast appeal of II. E. 
the Viceroy, may I say tiiat it* is up to the Hritish (Jovci nmcnt to show triiat in 
Moslem lemlersldj)— there arc many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek 
our wholc-hcarlcu co-operauon, nml wc shall not fail. 

Kxi:>i V Ao<iUi>sioN 

‘The Working Committee looks with alarm at the growing mennec of Nazi 
aggression wldcli has been most nitblcssly dei-riung one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the un; rovokid niinrk by the Italian (iovern- 
meii! against the Allies, as most iinwarraiitcil and imn.Minl at a time uhcii Eraiice 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very lieavy oibls. 

‘*'lbc grave world situation ilcmands serious cH'oiis on the part of every Indian 
for the defence of bis coiinlry and the Working Ciunmitice udls u] on tlic (iovern- 
ment of India to prcj>arc the conniry in an ousini/cd nianm;r to meet every 
eventuality. "J'lie Cominitlce is cons’raiiusl to stale that the jirojusals for the 
defence of India indicalwl in tlie siaieineiiis of 'Jhrir K.\«f Hi ucics the Viceroy 
and the Conimaiiclcr-in-Chief, as ucll as ilic siatcmrnts ol s<unc juovim inl Gover- 
nors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent icipoicnicnfs ol tlie siinatioii. 

“The Cominiitce ihereforc antlioiizcs its pnsidrnt to enter info c-oTinniiiiicntion 
with H. E. the Viceroy with a view to exploring tl.c n.sril.ility of dc\ ising promiit 
and efrective measniea to mobilize the countiy’s kswoiics t».r the purjose of inten- 
sifying the war effort and the defence of India. 'iliC Coin mi tier is of the view 
that unless a satisfactory basis for dose co-opc iation is agicid iii on on an All- 
Jiidia basis and not provincial, bctwei'n the (iovernnirnt ni.d the Moslem League 
and such other parties as are willing to iindri tnke the les] onsibiliiy for ihe defence 
of the country ill the lace of imminent danger the real puriosc and objective 
will not be served and achieved. . . . r • i* 

“The Working Committee is of the o]union that in view of the immediate 
grave gangers that are facing the cuiiniry real pmj <isc will not he scrvwl by 
Mussalmaiis and others joining the proposed provincial and dibinct war comroittcet 
with their present iK'ope and functions. 

War COM.MITTEI3 

2 “In view of the numerous inquiries that liavc been received from the 
various provincial and district Leagues and individual members seeking guidance 
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and inttroctionii a§ to what conroe ahonld adopt towards the proposed war 
coiDmittees announced by H. E. the Vi(*eroy and some Governors, the Working' 
Committee is of the opinion tlmt MosliMns »t present would not serve on these 
committees and shonld await fiithcr iiistriirtions from the president pending the 
result of the comniuiiii'nfion with the Viceroy. 

3. *^10 view of the inisanderstandiiig created i>y the report in the Press 
about die 60 <called Moslem Premiers' coiiferein'e with the President of the Congress 
at Delhi on June 13, 1040. the Working Committee of tlic AIKlndia Moslem 
League after the statement of Sir Sikaiider D^at Khan before the Cummitlee to 
die clTect tlmt it was purely an individual meeting at the invitation of Monlima 
Abnl Kalam Asad for an informal talk, resolves that in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding or misconstructions in future, no member of the Working Coinroitiee 
should enter into any negotiations or discussions with the Congress leaders regard- 
ing the question of ilindu-Moslcm settlement or any other matter which lequirea 
adjustment imtwecn the Moslem League and the Congresa without the permission 
of the president.” 

Volunteer Orcjanisation 

*In view of the grave world situation and its possible Tepercusstons on Indio, 
says the resolution, 'when every community is organising its volunteer organisations 
for the ))rote(;tion of its life nn<l proiicrty. the working committee of the All India 
Muslim i^eague is of the opinion that die time has come when the provincial 
Muslim Leagues should exert every nerve to stnrl, organise and strengthen the 
Muslim Kational Ciunrd cor]'<B and give them such strength as will enable them 
to discharge their duties of main tain iiig ])cace, tranquility and order in the country 
worthy of the best triulitions of Islam. The conimiticc earnestly apppeals to the 
Muslims to join the National tiuurd in large numbers under the banner of the 
Muslim League and direct the ])roviiiclul Muslim Leagues to submit monthly re- 
ports to the honorary secretary of the All India Muslim League regarding the 
progress and the steps adopted for the training of the Muslim National (jiiaid. 
It is also the considered opinion of the committee that the members of the ino- 
viricial Muslim League working committecfs and the district committees sliould 
offer tJicinselvcs for training at least once a week, with a view to giving impetus 
to enlistment. 

It is ])roposed to consider further the details of the scheme but in the mean- 
while the provincial , Muslim Leagues shall act in accordance with the following 
main principles. 

The aims and objects of the organisation : -/!) (A) To train and fliscipHne 
Muslims in coordinnie activity for so- ial and physical uplift of the Mnstims and 
to maintain peace. traiKpiillity and onlcr in the counlrv. (I>) The oigunisatioii 
shall consist of olliccrs and guardsmen who will be willing to undertake a 
definite liability and reB])onsibiliiy to fulftl the aims and objects of the orgaiiisation 
here-iii-hefore defined. (J) It shall be made up as follows :—( A) A<tive corps 
members. (11) liescrvist corps members, and (C) juvenile corps. (3) Active corps 
shall consist of men who are capable of taking part in all the activities of the 
organ isatioii. (4) Leservist corps shall consist of men who due to age, oceiiiiution 
or physical disability are not able to serve on the active corps. (5) Juvenile 
corps shall cotisist of boys under 10 years of age. (C) The Muslim National 
Guard shall be organised iiinler the niithority, control and suitervision of the 
working committee of each provincial Muslim I.«cagiie subject to the^linal authority 
of the working cummiUee of the All-India Muslim League. (7) The W’orking 
committee of each iirovincc shall appoint properly qualified )>crsons for the purpose 
of (A) organising the coriis ; (11) giving them training ; and (C) oilicering them. 
(8) A guardsman on being eligible shall sign the following pledge in duplicate 
in Uie prescribed form : — 

Solemnly swear by Allah, the Qitoran, and mv faith that I hereby of my 
own free will surrender myself to the Muslim National Guard's organisation. X 
will unflinchingly obey my olliccrs and will remain faithful to the organisation 
and its aims and objects. So help me God. Amen signature. 

^9) The headquarters of every provincial organisation shall maintain a 
classinra list of the vocation and profession of everv Guardsman under his 
command. (10) A Guardsman shall not be a member of any other i)olitical 
organisation except the Muslim League or of any vohintcer corps. (11) It shall 
be impressed on all Guardsmen tliat courtesy to all ranks and classeB of society 
ohnll be obserred. (Isi) Uniform.— Khaki coat or shirts, khaki trouaera and khaia 
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eap or tarban or (2) grey coat or ihirt, grey tKweera and grey or tfirban 
piovided howerer that every province will have the option to Miect wtlicr ol tK 
two colours but shall keep and maintain the colour and uniform throughout that 


province. 


The Bombay Muslim League Conference 

Preridentlal Address~Hubli«-24th. May 1940 

The implications of the Muslim League partition scheme were explained In 
detail by the Rnja of Afahmudabad in bis presidential address to the Bombay 
rresidoncy Muslim League Conference held at Hubli on the 241 h. May 1»40, 

The Lahore resolution, he said, was unambiguous. The Muslims iiad deroandM 
the vei*y right of Belf-determiiiation that the Congress had been asking from the 
British Government. “NYe have demanded a phue in the Indian Nin , ho addwi. 
“where we will he able to rcstablish the Government of Islam. We have demanded 
the right to csiablish a Inborntory wherein wo may experiment in peace tlic greatest 

experiment that was ever tried.” , ^ , . i i . i- * i 

* Asserting that the Muslims of India “have at last an ideal to live for and 
to die for”, he went on to say that the I^gue resolntion reflected the mass will 
of the Tdiislim people of India and its sanction was the djnamic force of the 
Muslim masses. The resolve had been made and they were Prepared to achieve it ‘at 
all cosls.” lieleriing U) tiie o.'poncnis of ilie rosoluiu)n, llie llajii of Mahniiuliibnd said 
that since the passing of t!u! icsoladoii, ‘ the entire Hindu nation and its parasites 
have strained every nerve to inisreprcseiit the Muslims and iho most astounding 
aspect of this camiuiign has hc«‘n revealed in a few ytieles contrihnte«l hy iho 
Cemgreaa and Msiliasahlni autocrats in which they have touched the very depths 

of the from the Province 

in wliic't tl:cy are in a niiii.iiity. nor is it oiir inu-nlion to expel the m.n-Miisltm 
minorities f?oin the M.islhn .<.alcs. it is a .•al.miny, a tvhol y unwarrnnirf 
clistorlion of onr intentions aitii i>rn;:rammo. f nitseif bcloni; to a nilnuilty 
province and much as I woultl have liked to have been born in a Mfinlim sovereign 
Birtte of India, I do not intend to uproot myself from my home and leave my 
tv-rclkiottists to (hinr lo explain «« "> ‘h'; contcmi.hilctl Slate 

being withdrawn, l sun - In treading this paib, we will not 

wc be all allowed to ™a^* * ,.j„5^,t!roindcd iiidividitsl. Sikhs. Iliinins atnl CItrislians 
be crossing the path of ^ „l] ivervadiiig adivitcs of this dcinocrain-tlieo- 

wil! hcnclii p.mlly from ^ 9 ,.,e of Muslims being a neparato 

cnoic state,” n-oc^diiig. the ^ 

nation was not o“ly » I‘ g jja not want lo share the fate of the Miislims of 

practi. al one. If the Mr.sli ns ditl^^^ m ^ 

rKht'“ if thej' winded to revive Islam, then the csiablisliment of an Islamic 
fetnte was the only course „,,ncr classes to give up their isolalionist 


Irnders iti condentitin}! f*'® bcdifeilows. Tliey io.y niiite sod •tlack 

th2y '"anno™ driiwt them from putsuing the coots, wluch tba 
MSsMlZM*iaTe“Bet before themselves.” 
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Tlie ftaia, proceediniz:, outlined the yarione l^slative and administrative 
details which would be worked out in the proposed Muslimistan, which he was 
sure would come into existence. Referring; to the international situation, the 
President said : ^^Imperialist Britain. Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Socialist 
Russia'— all are birds of the same feather. Where it is a question of aK^ression tiiey 
are all one. Whether the so called Democracies win or lose, the Socialists or Nazis 
win, the fate of the unprotected eastern nations will remain the same.*’ 


The Andhra Muslim Political Conference 

Presidential Address —Samalkot — ^28tli. January 1940 

An appeal to the Congress and the Muslim League to come closer as their 
final objectives were identical was made by Mr. Abdul Rawoof, m.l.a,, and Oliair- 
innn of the Bellary Municipal Council, presiding over the Second Andhra Muslim 
Political Conference, held at Samalkot on the 28tb. January 1940. 

Mr. llAWOof, in the course of Lis address, said it was regrettable that the two 
major political parties in the coimiry, the Congress and the Muslim League, should 
be drifting apart, although on broad principles the goal of each was the same, viz., 
Independence. *^lloth are anxious to see India free but while endeavouring to 
negotiate and bring about a fusion between the two organisations, the leaders on 
either side would appear to concentrate on the future constitution of a free India. 
The Congress thinks that it is the only body tliac can speak for all the iiidiaiis 
and should, Ihcrerorc, have the sole voice in the udininistration. The .MiiKliin 
League with identical aims ainl ends as the Congress, says that all coinmimiiics, 
whcthcM* major or minor, should have equal rights in a future, free India. .lanab 
M. A. Jiiiiiiih Bahib, President of the AIL India Muslim League, says that if a 
new constitution is to lead the people of India to freedom, that freedom should be 
for every cultural unit and not for the majority cummuuity only. Ills one desire is to 
have for the country a constitution under which no single commuiiiiy, whether it 
be Muslim or Hindu, should have an upper Itand over t.)ic other. Ihit the Congress 
High Command insists that the voice of tlie majority should prevail in the ad- 
ministration of the country, in support of wdiich it citc.s the case of certain demo- 
cratic constitutions, conveniently ignoring the peculiar circumstaiices of Iinlia 
which abounds in hetiM’ugeiious elements ncccssiuiicd by the existence of the 
diirerent communities here.** 

lieferring to the work of the Congress Ministries, he said : “Tlic Congress 
Governments, while in power, have given room for distrust and failed to satisfy 
the Muslim community. 'J'lie introduction of compulsory Hindi has led to unncces- 
sary agitation and country-wide opposition, Urdu is not merely the language of 
the Muslims in almost all the parts of India but nl.so that of tiic Hindus of 
Nothern India and the Btates. Wc have cmiiieiit Urdu authors and ])Ocis among 
the Hindus of Northern India. It is compratively riclier in literature, traditions 
and beauty than Hindi. Yet it. is being attempted to be supplanletl by Hindi, a 
comparatively new language. What prevented tiie Congress from making Urdu 
the lingua franca of India ?” 

Turning to the demand for the formation of Andhra, Karnataka and other 
Troviiices, he expressed his agreement w*th those who felt that a separate Andhra 
Froviiice should not be formed before the Tiingabhndra and other irrigationnl pro- 
jects were RubstAniially completed and the economic coiidiliou of Uayulascema has 
been satisfactorily improved. 

Proceediftg, he said : “Just as the |>eople of Andhradesa demand the formation 
of a aeparate province, for the purpose of enabling thf?m to devote all their energies 
for an adequate development of the country inbahited by the Teliigu-speaking 
people, the All-India Muslim l.eague also demands tlie retrognition of the need to 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims in the future const itiitiou of India so that 
every community, whether it be a major or a minor coinmiiiiity, may have equal 
opportunities for the adequate development of its culiural and economic conditions. 
If only my friends in the Congress adopt a more eoucilialory attitude and try to 
understana us better and allay mistrust, there will be solularity and unity among 
the different communities leading us all to freedom. Instead of calling Janab M. 
A. Jinna Bhabib, the accredited leader of the Muslims, a rank cominunniist, if 
they examine the question from his point of view there is bound to be a settlement 
^ tne vexed question.” Mr, Rawoof denied the charge that Mr. Jinnah was not 
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Mniiljm could be opposed to demoerec;. Mr. JIbmIi 
WA ntra toe kina ot democracy wherein every culturul unit had equal opportonitiea 
of Mli-exprwBion and developinfut and equal eiiare in me administrattoii, and not 
Uiat ^orm of clcmocracy which was syiiunytnouH wiih majoricy rule, wherein the 
voice and dhl not cunnt. It was hij;h time iliey showed the world 
that Mualiina were a nalion hy themsflvcs, timi they stood for what was highest 
in culture and civilisation. Lie appenltMl to Muslims to join the League and work 
for the all-rouud advancement of the community. 

The Shia All Parties Conference 

Presidential Address -Lucknow -14th. April 1940 

The first session of the 8hia All Parties Coufcrcnco was held at Lucknow on 
the 14th. April 1940 under the ]ircsitleiu‘y of Sir Stiltan Ahm^d^ who in the oourse 
of his address afipcaled that by stipportiiig the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to hotli. It is nut yet too late to conceatrata 
our united elforts on assisting the LeniocraL'ies in winning the war. l^t ua 
do BO without any hesitation.*' 

lie said India could not remain isolated from the war as her own future 
depends on the rcstdt of it. !Mr. Uaiidhi and Pandit Nehru had offered uncondi- 
tional support to Hritaiii and France. Mr. (Jniidlii s first iiistiiirt whs right. 

After that why was an argument start cd uhoiit the war aims of the liemocra- 
(ties and why was the future of ciiiistiiutinnul reforms in India raised at this stage, 
he asked, 'i his was nut the time to raise insues wliose solution might well await 
the termiuAtion of tlie war. Where wtudd Ite our ficHlom if the ]>cmocracieB go 
under ? iSo far ns the Moslems were ronriM iied he said : *^11 will not be incorrect to 
Bay that the w'holc Moslem world has iMi)g<*d itself on tlic side of the Alluw. Turkey, 
the leader of the Ihdkan Entente, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and Afghanistan art 
solidly behind the Allied cause. Never before have tlie Moslem Slates Ik^cu unit4Ml 
in this manner and this is one of the great asseis of the war. 'J'he reason why 
they are with the Allies is so oiivious. True to their Islamic traditions, the 
Moslem people cannot remain uiiaffect 4 Hl by the sad fate of many sinailer nations 
which have recently suffered at the hands of aggiessois and that is why they siip(iort 
the cause of tlie Allies, namely the protection of the rights of small natiuns.** 

Sir Sultan Ahmed went on to speak of the communal question, which he 
said, had been further aggravated by the coming into power of the Congress Minis- 
tries. *T claim I was one of the Mussalnians who welcomed the CongresB Minis- 
tiies with enthusiasm. High hopes were raised in me as 1 beljev<xl that the real 
power which had for the first time (?ome to us under the Covcrnmeiit of India 
Act of P#35 will be excrciseil by them in the best interest of the crouniry and that 
they will by their conduct attempt to satisfy and gain the confidence of all sections 
ancl cre^B and thus automatically solve the communal prcdilem. Unfortunately 
they, by their acts of omission and commission, at least in some iirovinces not 
only proved incapable of maintaining law and order but even brcjuglit into play 
the device of 'divide and rule.’ Clashes between Hindus and Moslems, laudlordt 
and tenants, and capital and labour liecaroe rampant. 

•'On top of that, new controversies were starfed. In Bihar there WM tlid 
Bengali-Bihari controversy and in Madras the Hindi and Auti-Uiiidi ^itaUOD. 
The worst was that they did not condemn or even discourage the i*orruplion prac- 
tised by their camp-followers throughout the rural areas, ibis is not an Mmieve- 
ment of which any Indian can be i-roud. How can one enthnae over Ibia kind of 
party and adulterated democracy f }• .if*** ^ a .^**** y*f* 

Governments have gone out of oflicc. *lhe last word of their demand hu 
said. The Moslem W'ue has unfolded its 

ever sees any merit in the proposal of the other. Both sides claim rcasonabiMicas ADd 
mS^Suon f2r S?v"ew, iey sponsor, but 

extreme laniruace in condemning the rival scheme. At present clouas are l^atliermK 
Sd "bur”*u J^fs Uir^ened. Ibould we alfow this sUts of things to i&t whkE 

^SlMiraUy“l‘Sn“in“i^” to thtok ttrt the best way to ^ve a i, 

to erea^ atiisphere for iu •»«“««“/ 

less all Dartiee agree to a truce for a ^ort penod-eay six months. Thia may p 
utili^ ff^fiihngSi^thc deuila of the different fchemes by thair mpaettva apana* 

41 
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tod iiao in expliSniiig and vndetitendinff their implieetioni. There ere other 
■ohemeo which mey have to be coneidered. hut there hea not been much 
tiine lor me to carefnlly digest or consider their resl import. Once 
this is done. Hie Eacdleney the Viceroy mny csll a small Conference 
which nay be presided over by His Esreli^y himseli whose i^ersonsl snsiety 
to sea that a settlement is arrived at is well known* or in the sUernaiive a general 
election of the Legislatures as at present constituted may be held to take the 
verdict of the ehctorate on the alternative schemes. 

'*Now 1 come to the important question of our own needs and demands 
in the preeent eircumatanees. Toleration is the essence of fslum. and Islnm enjoins 
fall liberty and jnat treatment to all sects within its fold. In view of their past 
biitory and the imporUnt part which the Bliias hare pinyed in the political 
advancement of the community, it is vital that their needs and demands be 
eatisfted. To put it briefly, the main demands are 

(1) There ehould be complete and lull freedom for the observance of the 
cdebratioiis connected with the Tragedy of Kerbala, commonly known as Azadari 
and Taaadari. 

(2) Our representation in the Legislatures and local bodies should be assured 
by some convention ; 

(3) Madhe-Sahaba piocessiona and meetings as such must be prohibited 
for ever." 

Sir Sultan Ahmed reviewed the history of the Shia-Sunni dispute and added: 
will not pursue the siibiect any further and must leave otir case in the 
hands of His Excellency the Governor and in the hands of our Sunni brethren. The 
next lew days may be momentous in the history of our community. If onr responsible 
brethren will only rise superior to the occasion, as I hoi>e and pray to God they 
will, they will be renderiij;g the greatest service to Islam and the Mussalmans of 
this eonntry. My own personal view it that any declaration or public announcement 
of a *'Madne-Sanaba*’ meeting or procession followed by a meeting and procession and 
a stmilar declaration or aunouiiceineiit of a *‘THbarra” procession or meeting follo- 
wed aimilariy by a procesaion and meeting, must be stopped for ever. Anybody 
who encourages the one or the other to do the contrary will not be acting within 
the bounds of **Shariat.” I am convinced that we would not please God and his 
Prophet bv adopting methods, in the name of religion, which are only intended to 
annoy each other. Let us both combine and observe the birthday of our Holy 
Propnet without any iil-feeling towards each other. I/ct me add in the language 
of the appeal of the 22 leaders that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
suggest the imposition of any restriction on the Sunnis or the Shias in the exercise 
of ue practices followed by them prior to the present controversy. 

*Tn conclusion I would appeal to you to come under one banner and join the 
organization which can deliver the goods so far as our rights are concerned, My 
definite personal view is that there should be only one ^ political organization of 
Mussalmans. Tire Sunnis, the Shias the Able Hadis and others must come within 
its fold and work together with courage and determination and enhance the glory 
of Islam. That orgaiiii.ation must, and 1 am sure, will give us every satisfaction.’’ 

Resolatlona--Second Day —Lneknow— 15th. April 1940 
PlGllTB OF r^HlAB 

The Conference concluded its session on the 15th. April after passing two 
iiBfXjrtat resolutions with regard to the demands of the Sbia community and their 
atitude to the Madh-e-Sahaba agitation. 

The firth resolution, which evoked a good deal of controversy in the subjects 
oomnittee, expressed the community’a fears that the recent events in India had 
ahowu that the righta and privileges of the Shiaa were in danger and necessary 
alepa should be takea to secure certain rights. These included the securing of 
■iritable and adequate v^reaentationa in leglalatiirea and local bodies, adoption of 
meaaurea to protect social, economic and religious rights and watching, safeguarding 
And promoting edoeaiional interests of the Shis community. 

In order to achieve these objects the conference authorized the president to 
take all anitable steps by appointing eommittees for the purpose. 

The resolution was moved by Sped Alt Zaheer, u.l.a. of Lncknow and suppor- 
ted among others by Rva Gamtifar Alt of the Punjabi Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad JafdT of Bihar, Nawah Heean Mima of Mursbidabad, Khan Bahadur Sued 
gakir All of the 0. P. and JfasCaaa Byad Ibnn Ha$an of 61^ and was passed 
iiMmUMKisly. 
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Iv f*®® •“d adopted Qiia&iai 0 » 

^^*5* P. Ooternin«iit’a romnniniqiie of March 31, 3339, whieh 
5“*^ *“ Mnallm conmunity anJ iniarad tho 
Icdiiiga of Shia Mnslima. Tho coofeiooca doniandod of tho Gofarmaant tha oanoM* 
latioo of Ibe oomiDuiiiqaa in the intereat of }iiaUee and pSSse. 

The Independent Muslim Conference 

Rwt Seuion— New Delhi— 27lh. April lo 30tli April 1940 

Ai»d (Indmndwt) Modim OeefcNBce 
eommen^ m th* Qnwn • Oardent, New Delhi on Uia tTth. April 1P40 aado^ 
tuucd till the 30111. April 1040 under the pRsidency ot Khtm SakaZr Allah SalSi 

WoleoMO Addraaa 

. . himaelf aa a great lupporter of the AIMadla Mntlim Leacee. Khan 

Bahadur ShtukK Mohammed Jan« Chairauui of tho Kccoption ComiBittco, in 
welcome addrem, said : — 

'^It ia true that many Mtisealmana feel annoyed by the past wait-and-aea 
fwlicy of the Congress to solve the communal problem^ And the apathy of eminent 
Congreae leaders to take up this im)K>itnnt and most difficnlt qnestion in right 
eamest has caiwcd dissatisfaction. But there is no doubt that unprecedented end 
eamrat efibrte have for the laai two years been made by Gandhiji and Mr. Jawahar 
lal Ndiru to smoothe Hindu-Mtisliro relatione in order to bring both the commu* 
jiities to a common meeting ground by entering into direit corresiiondteice with 
Mr; Jinnah and by iiersonal contact with him on his own terms, lied Mr. Jinnah 
responded to any of these eager gestures in the right spirit, liindtis and Muasal* 
roans would be marching shoulder to shuiilfler to tbeir goal of independence and 
full Comtaion Btatiis would have been in our grasp to-day and not be a mere 
object of hope deferred to an uncertain future. 

**it IS my strong belief that tremendous clianges are going to take place in 
the world in the near future which will not leave India unefTccted. '11)e preaent 
day India is not going to be a stagnant coanlry content with ila aiibordinate 
position. Should not the Mussalmens make their due contribution to the coming 
changes 7 Will it be boiiourablc for them to do nothing but put forward their 
claim aa full partners in the spoils after the battle is fought and won by others T 
1 hope that this Conference will not only discover a common formula for safeguar- 
ding the due rights and privileges of the MnsselmaiiB of Indli but will also chalk 
out a great plan for them to make proyter sfierificeB worthy of the great community 
of the cause of the country.” 

Presidential Addreee 

In the course of his Presidential Address^ Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh deelartd >— 
*If Germany’s riithiesB and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign 
States to live peaccfuHy is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain ami 
France must stake their all in ir, Britain should be the lest to ehellenge lndia*a 
right to exist as s sovereign and completely indei^ndent State and should, them- 
fm not obstruct Us people if they desire to frame their own constitution.** Mr. 
Baksh also condemued the Pakistan siheroc of the Muslim League characteriiing it 
ae grotesque and observed that it was “about the roost indiscreet anproech to a aerioiM 
problem and as such has toipcdoed the very basis of a rcaMmable settlement** 

Proceeding.. Mr. Baksh said. “It is this conference and this couference Mane 
to-day which is in a position to evolve a conetructhre aebeme to bring the poUtima 
deadlock to air end. If you can come to an weement aa wards the ba^.of a 
conunnn.l Britlemeiit, the Conpre... which i. unfoiibtrfly the meet iDancwttal airf 
powerlul orMnUetioB in the country to-d*;, it brand to eraser wrar prapo^ 
u the one Siden bridge which le^e not merely to commund.. end p riMeJ hra* 
mony in the country but to the ultiinwte jndin . 

Perhlra your decUio... .re being .wdtrf bo& in ^ -•‘•h 

great impatience, because on them will deprad • ▼wi ^ *® 

S^Mratlii my mind th.t .the^^ngrera wUl 


tor"th”wmm“nd“mtuim«TJ^ Irafir tha 

writ^ Mndim org.nii.iioM .nd indtyMn d. wto w en ^^to ritda^ ^gw^^ 
Uy’t freedom hare not yet tormul.tM thwr |>rop ^ raJid mH of Iho IImU« 
etmmumty for the lettlemeot of the cnlin comm und pnUan. 
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*It is perfectly obvious ibst wbstever scheme of Bciilesaent yon tnsy eveotnally 
evolve for eafegusrding the and (interrats of the minorities, whether (hey 

happen to be in a Hindu or MiisHm miijoriiy provinres, you keep in view the 
principle of equal and universal appUcaiiuii of the same ataadsird to .all of Uiem 
everywhere. 

Danger of AocsEseivE Communalism 

Waniiiifi; hiswudience tliat agn^ressive comniiiiifiliflin was btal to the in’owth of 
that feeling to brother!! ness, good lieighbourliuess und commofi natianality which 
were essential, not merely for the acederatioii of a common iiationai efibit hut also 
for the maintenance of an atmospliere of jitavAs, )>rii^ress and stability in the coun- 
try, Mr. Allah Baksh urged tliat a fair adjitslmciit of tlie general needs of the 
country and the varioiia communities should be undL'riHkcn in a spirit of generosity 
and toleration and of right brotherly ttiTcction lor one another. ^Whatever oiir 
faiths., we must ilive together in our couutry in an .aiinospliere of perfect and 

our relations ahoiild be the relations of sevenil hroiiiers of a )(iiut family, 
the various members of which are free to proress the faith they like without any 
let or hindrance and all of whom enjoy equal V)enetiis of their joint pro]>eily.*' 

To achieve the objects outlined by him, the Ihesideiit suggested the election 
of committees or boards cousisting of a limited nnmljer of representativei of the 
delegates to consider the problem. He said : *^The queslion of formulating defirUhi 
proposals for the comiminal settlement is s<‘areely a matter which can be disposed 
of quickly at a conference like this. It will require deep and anxious thought and 
contiiiuons coiisiiltatione ifor some time before the result of the Board’s or sub-cum* 
mittee’s labours can be presented to you in a convenieut form. I, therefore, 
suggest that a hoard consisting of the representatives of difierent associations and 
others may be formed to uuderiake this onerous duty and they may he autliorised 
to co-opt experts or others to help them to come to correct conclusions. Their 
ret>ort as soon ss it is ready —and 1 take it that they will take some lime to con- 
clude their laboins- should conic up before another session of this conference and 
after it has been latihed with or without niodlHcationB, it. should he released to the 
the country for the consideration of all parties concerned. In the meantime we 
can appoint some executive of this conference for the pnq'^osc of carrying on 
intensive eonstruolive work among the MtiSHalmans throughout the country. We 
can also name a day or days for echo-meetings throughout the country for making 
known to the millions of Mussalniane the result of dcliherations of our conference. 
All this is esBciitial because a great deal of educative work has to he done and 
Muslim electorates have to be prepared to consider the larger issues which their 
votes will ultimately have to decide.** 

Mr. Allah Baksh dealt at considerable length with the ^luslim I^eague’s ytarti- 
tion scheme, the League-Congress efforts for a settlement and with the baetkground 
of a communal strife in India. He said, “Not sorviic but rule, not fruitful co- 
operation but domination, not a general elevation of the level of common prosperity 
and material benefits but the enrichment of a few families at the cost of millions 
of tbeir aupporters, not a common willing effort to coi)str\ict a comfortable world 
for all alike but a graded scale of benefits, the mn.\imum to go to the most intri- 
guing and the Hindu and Muslim masses to grovel in tlie mist and squalor of 
riieir TillogcB and urbau slums have been the main aspects of the history of all 
the Hindu, Muslim and British Empires in India up to now. Islam, on the other 
hand, does not prevent anyone from developing his natural gifts to the full and 
enjoying tlie fimts of his skill and labour. It docs not work for a dead level but 
it forbids explcmation in all shapes and forms and all parties concerned wiU do 
well to note this as a fair warning against any aitrmi>t to found a structure of 
government in which domination, coercion or exploitation of the Muslim masses 
may be possible.** 

Britain and India 

After reviewing rapidly the history of the events which bad led to the present 
communal and constitutional impasse, the President said, **By far the most disturb 
ing feature for Great Britain in the present struggle, from the point of view of 
world opinion, is the anomalous relationship between England and India. II 
Germany’s ruthleis and brutal disregard of the right of other oovereiim States to 
live pescefoBy is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and Fiance must 
•take thrir all on it, Britain ahonld be the last to challenge India's right to exist 
as a sovereign and completely independent State and should, therefore, not obstruct 
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*^*T. desire to frame their own conatitution. Sooner or later this 
priueiple ^ whic'h the whole of that civilisation ia baaed and for wboae preaer- 
vation miliionBof Ent^lialimen and Frenchmen are ready to lay down their Uvea 
cannot tail to be i^o^niaed by Britain. Scxnier or later, therefore, Enftlaiid mnat 
make up her mind to honour the cheque which she has nroclninied that she haa 
drawn in India’s favour. By the niiwise action of the All-India MiisUm lieegiie 
however. England, for the time hciiig, has found it fioasible to bring the Indian 
Muslima to the fore and has deohircd that since the Congress, whose representative 
position in eight out of eleven provinces cannot be couHtitiitioimlly questioned, haa 
not yet made its peace with the Muslim iicague, the encashment of the Dominion 
Status cheque must be deferred indefinitely.** 

Proceming, Mr. Baksh poiiite<l out that the ^Iiisltms of India appeared in the 
eyes of the world ns the main oltsiacle in the way of India’s progress as a whole. “No 
Mussalmans with the sense slightest of realism and self-respect can possibly toterato 
for a moment that he should he made a ixilitical scapegoat and the the evil ron- 
aequences of the proeoss should he allowed to react tiiifavournhly on his own aod« 
the coming generation’s poUtitical and material future**, he saitl. “I'he pro|Hwal,‘ 
if not promi'tly and authoritatively repudiated by a representative gathering like 
this, is calculated to cause infinite harm to our indiiiit co-religioiiista throughout 
the Muslim and nou-MusIiiu parts of the wuiid and much more so at home.'* 
LEAOrE'S CREOENriAL QUESTIOKEO 

Contesting the claim of the Muslim League as the sole represent alive Imdy 
of the Indian Mussalmnus. Mr. Allah Baksh said that the rcprmmlative character 
of the Congress as a political party with a mnioriiy in seven and controlling power 
in the eighth province was comprehensive, 'iliit trha‘ crcilontiuls he>‘oiia public 
meetings docs the League present to he rct-ogiiismi as the representative of the 
majority of Indian Milslims ? The only way to test its represrntative character 
would be to send the League to the polls on the specific isstie of the indiey it has 
declared at Lahore. For whatever may have lieen iis stit>poit before in the provin- 
ces where the Muslims are in a minoiity, it has definiiely injuriHi it beyond repair 
by suddenly throwing the minority Mnsliins overboard and pio|)Ouii(littg a wholl^V 
impracticable scheme of creating a sovereign State of some crorett of ruiijabi, 
Siiidhi. I’litiian and Baluch Mi:slinis in the iiortii-west and another of about two 
and a half erores of Assamese and Bengali Mnslims in the notih-en -l sepurnted by 
over a thousand miles. Only after ttii>se dreams have niatcitnliHetl will these 
sovereign and independent States begin to iiegotiuic a treaty for the protection of 
the Muslim minorities thruiighoiit. India, if the Muslim minoriticf in IJiiidu 
majority provinces arc to wait for the protection of their rights till these iiidp|>etidetit 
and sovereign States of the I’uiijnh and Ikngiil have conic into es^isieticc. they will 
have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Two Nations Theory 


Dealing with the “two nations theory of rertaiii leading Muslim politicians of 
admittedly Indian origin”, Mr. Allah Baksh said that IndiiUi Muslims were prouil 
to be the Indian nationals and they were equally proud that their spiritual level 
and credal realm was Islam. Every Muslim going for pilgilmngc to the holy Bleeca 
was invariably described as a ilindti by every Arab and all Indian Muslims were 
similarly known as Hindustani in Iran and Afghanistan and as Indians through- 
out the world. 'A majority of the ninety millioii Indioii Muslims who are deseen- 
dants of the earlier inhabitants of India arc in no sense other than sons of the 
soil with the Dravidiaii and the Aryan and have os mtirh ii»ht to be reckoned 
among the earliest settlers of this common land. *llic naiionals of different countri- 
es cannot divest tliemsclves of Micir nationality merely by enibrstmg one or the 
other faith. In its universal sweep. Islam, the foiili, can run in and out of as 
muT nationaliliM and regional colturw aa may be foiind in the world. 

After describing the lionds that knitted the Hindus and the Mnslima in 
vcrf/MiB walks of human life. Mr. Allah Baksh declared that no segrecsted or 
r^on but the whole «( India waa the homeland of all the Indian Miialima 
a^no Hindu or Mualink or any other had the iiKht to deprire them of their 

homeland. raKTiTiOJt Pbofosals Exauibeo 

AnalytiDK the Partition tcheme. the Kwher laid that if the aiily lakba of 
K V F f’toriuce Baluchi and (‘indhi Mualima weie excluded from the North- 

FakHtan bccauM they had a mote tcalittic aenae of thioKa, the l*aniab, whh a 
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pcmUtion of 1| crore of MupHiiih, eonfined betwera Ctmribellpore and perhapB 
Lfliiore. would I'OiiAlituto a problematic little rnkisian with rather draaticaHy 
curtail^ financial reaonrcea and re<hi(*ed to the poaition of one of the bi{rger Indian 
States. *1 luire heard it said that the Sikhs and Uie Jats or at least the Sikhs can 
be won over fair eonceasions to remain in this Pakistan. Of course such an 
infantile assumption proceeds on the basis that the bargaining power of the others 
does not exist. Once again, if over a crore of Sikhs and Jats and other Hindus of 
the Puiiiab choose to slay in this Pakistan, one fails to see bow it will be different 
In poltiical eomiioaiiion and power from the present sntonomoue provinces and in 
what sense it will become an iiidefiendeot sovereign of Islamic State. In the first 
place, the N. W. F. Province. Bulmdiistan and Sind which now enjoy comfortable 
majorities in autonomous provinces helfied by the centre financially and in the 
matter of defence would not care to exchange their present position for a minority 
in another unit, though overwhelmingly Muslim. 

But if lor the sake of argument they did, who would Ixwr, asked Mr. Baksh, 
their deficit of over Ra. 2^ ctores and what guarantee, without efficient financial 
resources, would the Punjab offer regarding land, air aod sea defences against not 
merely tiie extemsl but tlie internal invaders ? 'I'he total revenue of the proposed 
Pakistan, if all the units contemplated including Kashmir and Bahawalpur coalesced 
(excluding the region which is predominantly Hiiidu-cnm-Sikh>. would not exceed 
ilia. 16 or 17 crores, all of wliidh was required for daily administmtion. And if 
>the railways and customs and other central revenues of Pakistan's share yielded, 
.say, another five or six or et*en .ten crores of net surplus, the wliok of it would 
not be .enough to maintsiu the defeiiGea of the unit against external invasions and 
to (Satisfy the interest charges and other liabilities. It was true iJiat the unit if 
allowed a i^eriod of i)ea<‘e and pro8|ierity .might develop its industries and build up 
like Czechoslovakia a decent enough Position and defence foice but \vby should it 
be assumed that the rest of India would luH this time stand still and «o would the 
transborder .neighbours including Russia, wild that their resonri'ea would not be put 
to the liGBt use. Who then would defend this unit against Knssia or Afghanistan 
in the meanwhile in case a pew builder of a Kiissinri or some other empire rose ? 
If the British were asked to bold tins .baby until it was strong enough to stand 
'em its own legs, in the first p!a<*e what woe the quid pro quo, and in the second 
what was tikis smokescreen of an iadeiiendent sovereign and Islamic t^tate for 7 

*^rhe North-Knst Pakistan is Umi .times more fantastic and a huiulretl times 


more fragile,*’ aai<i Mr. Buksh. *^10 the conception of the North-Western Pakistan 
or the Punjab, there is at least a t^ossrhility of its being linke<l up with more 
powerful Afgan or 'Russian Muslim neighbours, but the Bengal and Assam Pakistan 
will be an isolatkm quarantine, with no sin'crfluity of mariisl races to its credit, 
and which, therefore, muy not take long to be .quickly absorbed by its more eiiter- 

E rising neighbours. But if the League does not contemidate anything better than 
nnao and Ceylon, the credulous shouid sot be deceived into thinking of an inde- 
peodent Islamic hitate but they should be frankly told that auolhei* Palestine is 
■ought to be created under the British mandate. Let us not waste time ou ibis 
port of the grotesque scheme. 

"It is a matter for aoine satisfaction that responsible spokesmen of the British 
Goferament have scoti hed this svheme at the outset. We may, however, hope that 
the indirect and subtle en<^ouragcmcnt some infittcniial individual Englishmen have 
80 far givffi^to the sponsors of the scheme, for obvious reasons, will not continue 
to vitiate a perfectly straight issue. 1 1 should be carefully noted that no responsible 
Minister of tiie Punjab cared to lend the slightest samtort lo the scheme nor has 
any popular anppoit been fonthcoming from either the Punjab or Bengal. It is 
quite obvious that if ever a decision along these lines was ever likely to be taken, 
it would rest not with a political organisation or a i^arty but with the accredited 
representatives of the |)opuiatioii concerned and, therefoiie, it is difficult to under- 
stand the League's objection to a Constituent Assembly in which Indian Musaal- 
mans should decide the question of the form of constitutioD under which they 
would he prepared to live peacefully. If the population of the majority provinces 
do not want the League's Pakistan and if the Mualim minority in the Hindu 
majority provincea cannot dictate to the Muslin majori^ province^ it is difficult 
to see on what oonstitutional basis the I^eague can possibly advsiiee its demand. 
To my mind it ie perfectly obvious that a political personality of Mr. Jionah'a 
diatincUou cannot mit admit the foree of this argument and therefore I em inclined 
to brieve that tiie Pakistan scheme ie ebout the most indircreet appioech to e 
serious problcn and m eueh has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable eettlemeDt.” 
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^errins to the world bUmUoii. Kh«ii Bahadur AHah BaM deieribod the 
pxeaent war as the birth pangs of a new world order. He said that the 

^msor had me condemn^ by all right-thinking men as a menace to human 
freedom and civilisation. Where ultimately all this will lead none can elc^y 
foresee, but one thing is certain beyond a shatfow of doubt, that unless the brutal 
and ruthless methods of the aggressor are checked and also the ambitious maps of 
all the empira are rolled up, whether they are> based on democratic or totalitarian 
ideologic, the peace and prosperity for which the vaat bulk of mankind has bean 
pmiog for will not come into sight.** 

Resolntiom-Second Day~New Delhi -SStb. AprU IMO 

INDKPENIMSNCB AS GOAL OF MifSLIllS 


^e BMond day s sitting of the Conference commenced to-night at 11 p.Bi. 
with Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh in the chair. The proceetlings 0|iened with a 
recitation from the Quorau. Two condolence resolutions touching the deaths of Mr. 
Yakub Haaan and Maulana Mnhiuddin AJmeri, put from the clinir, were passed. 

The third resolution repudiating the charge that the Muasaimans were opposed 
to India’s freedom was moved by Mufti K*fayatuUa^ President of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind : — 

**l'his Conference of representatives of ths Indian Muslima who desire to 
securn the fullest freedopa for their country consistiug of delegstes and represen- 
tatives from sill provinces, after having given its fullest and most careful 
considerarion to all the vital qiieatioiis affecting the interests .of the Muslim 
community and the countrj^ as a whole det.lares the following 

^India, with its geographical and i^olitical boundaries, is an Indivisible whole 
and as auch it is the common homeland of all the citisens, irrespective of race or 
reljglon, who are joint owners of ilJ resouroes. All nooks and corners of the 
country contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims siid the cherished historic 
mono men ts of their religion and culbure which are dearer to ihem than their jissa. 
From the oatirmiil point of view, every lilualim is an Indiati. Ihe common rigbla 
of all the iahabiiaMts of the country and their res()onsthiltties in every walk of 
life and in every Bt»here of a<aivlty are the same. The Indian MnsKm by virtue 
of these rights and res|)onsibilitics is uiiquesttonably an Iridisti nations! and in 
every part of the country he is entitled to tsiiisl privileges with all other Indian 
natioiiais iu every spliere of govern men tai, ccoiiomii* and other national activities. 
For that very reasoa Miislims owe equal reaponaibility with ottier Indiaas for 
striving and making sacrifices to achieve tiig country’s iritiepeiideone. This is a 
self-evident proposition, the truth of which no riglit 'thinking Muslim will question. 

**ThiB Conference declares uiirquivocally and with all the enifthtsis at ita 
command that the gonl of Indian Muslims is complete independence along with 
the protection of their religious and eommuusi rights and they are anxions to 
attain this goal as early as possible. Inspired by this aim, they have in the past 


made great sacnficcs. , ....... 

“lliiB Conference unreservedly and strongly repudiates the baseless charge 
levelled against Indian Muslims by the agents of iiriiish imperialism and others 
that they are an obstacle in the path of Indian freedom and ero(|hsltcally declares 
that the Muslims are fully alive to their resjxmsibility and consider it inconsistent 
with their tradition an(f derogatory to their honour to lag bebiug others in the 
struggle for the country’s indepeiideuce” i i.- * t 

Mufti Kifayatulla, in the course of his speech, traced the history of the 
Indian struggle for freedom and said that active propaganda was being carried 
on at present both in and out of India slleging that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to Britain granting freedom to this country. It was up to the Muslims, he dwlar^. 
to repudiate this charge, lief erring to the I’akistan Bi'heme. the *pc*her 
by religion a Muslim was enjoinra to preach the mesi^e of Islam to the farther 
corner of the world. They could not, therefore, shiU themselves m zmes. The 
Prophet of Islam came to free the wnole world and therefore true Muslima eonld 
not be a party to aid others in keeping thcmKlves in 

Mr. Y. Nurie, former Minister of Bombay, swondiy the Wetted 

that a lection of Indian Muslims was helping Bntmn to 

Muslim, he said, was born free and was ton to free others. He^ld not abet 
Britain to hold In^ in bondage and it waa lor the ^nferenoe to ^ ebarg^ 
He aaaured the Conference that Indian fiwdom wwld 

calami freedom to everyone, indiiduiff Mnalune. Referring to the PbklfUHi 
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•cbeme, Mr. Nurle Asked whether MnsHms were prepared to leave beUnd their 
religious and other buildings in the non-MiisHm zones. 

Dr. Ateem (Lucknow) moved an amcndinent. by which Le urged the launching 
of a struggle for the country’s freedom in wl'.ich all sections of the Indian i^eoftle 
would participate. Ho said that Indian Muslims were not willing to accept any 
movement which might strengthen her chains of bondage, ilia amendment alone 
would be a fitting reply to the propaganda that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to the Indian freedom movement. He asserted tliut the movement would be 
launched sooner or later and it was their duty actively to support it. 

Mr. Syed Razvi moved an amendment which sought deletion of the provision, 
*^Along with the protection of their religions and communal riglits” in the definition 
of the goal of Muslims set forth in the resolution. He said that the resolution, 
as it stood, reduced the Conference to the level of the Muslim League, liis 
amendment was to make complete iiKlepeiidciii'e the goal of Indian Muslims. 

Khwaja Abdul Atajid moved an amendment which, while retaining complete 
independence as tlio constitutional goal for India, added explicitly a provision 
that such fretedom should secure and retain tlie religious and communal rights 
of Muslims. He said that the idea of complete independence was likely to be 
misinterpreted or misrepresented by others, 'i'hcy had to go to the masses to 
remove certain wrong ideas created amongst them. Their goal, therefore, must 
l>c correctly defined so as to prevent their co-religionists in rural or urban India 
from being under a wrong impression. His amendment would secure the 
desired effect 

Mr. Htizvi withdrew his amendment. 

1>r. Ashraf oi)]iOBed all the amendments. He said that Mr. Abdul Majid’s 
amendment apitearcd to have some 8up|>ort among the audience. He, however, 
thought that the amendment did not clarify the definition of independence or 
make it more explicit/* Nor did it improve the condition or status of Indian 
Mussalmans. I'he Indian Muslim not only loved his country or freedom but also 
the right of religious observances. A Muslim knew that India was a land of 
different races and creeds. Therefore, he wanted an assurnnee that freedom would 
also ensure for him communal and religions freedom. The demand was real 
but it had been magnified by the League. us leave the old nationalism and 
let us make clear what we want in a free India”, he coiududed. 

Mr; Zia-ud-diny Presideut of the All- India Momin Conference, further 
supported the resolution. 

Maulana Hafizur Rehman^ opposing the amendments, said that the 
organisations wfaieh had convened the conference, had always participated in the 
stuggl^ for freedom and would again participate when an occasion arose. The 
resolution was a reply both to Lord Zetland and the All-India MiisUm League. 
For be wonUI like to tell Lord Zetland that Indian Muslims were in no way 
behind others in urgiiig the demand for freedom. Similarly, he would tell the 
Lea^ that India was one and indivisible whole and Muslims were its co-owners 
along with other communities. The partition scheme, he feared, would retain British 
rale and might create a buffer state for the benefit of Great Britain. 

Maulnna Nu»ti Mahouied Maen^ supporting the resolution, said that the 
Lahore resolution of the League had embarrassed Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, whose 
non-Muslim colleagues bad since then been asking him (the Punjab I’rcmier) to 
d^lare wbat his own policy was in r^ard to tlie Pakistan scheme. The League 
resolutlett. however, had enabled Lord Zetland to say that Indian Muslims were 
opposed to their country’s freedom. He asked the audience whether they were 
oppoM to Indian freedom. (There were cries of *^ 0 , no” from the audience.) 

The speaker said that that was tlieir reply to Lord Zetland. If India was to 
be partitioned on a religious basis, wbat right had they to prevent the Sikhs from 
askiiiE for a Sikhastan 1 

Dr. Abdul AUem. replying to the criticism against bis amendment, said that 
be was not convinced by the arguments of his critics. At the same time, he 
nalised that the mere passing of his amendment by a majority would not clarifv 
thmr demand for freedom for India ; it was not their words but their deeds which 
would be effective. Hit object was not to frustrate the object of the conference by 
lUvidimc Bouse. He. therefore, desired to withdraw his amendent 

The House granted leave and he withdrew his amendment 

Mr. AU Ba^dur Khan, sp^ng on bdhalf of the Majlis-i-Ahrar, said that 
bia OKgeniBetion waa already taking stepa to protect and safeguard the rights and 
intweeti ol Mulime. The organisation, he laid, would fnlill the ptedietUm of their 
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iclieme bad bceo 

... liritish. 

Mr. Jan MahomcJ, afior {iv^icriWinv; roiidi^iouH in the Frontier Prorinoa, atid 
that it was slreaily a Pakistan. He Mr. Jiiinah to see for himself what price 
the North-Wesi Frontier I'nr. ifiee uan payiii:; for this Pakistan. 

The resolution was ])usse<i unaniin<ii!*»!y and tbe Conference adjourned, 
Rosolullons Third Day— New Delht-S9th. April 1940 
pAKisfAS Move Denoisi;i:d 

After a disoiissinn lasting over a hiimlred and thirty minutes, the Conferentm 
passed uimnimonsly lo-ni^ljt the rosolniion on the I’likisian scheme characterising it 
as impraclii ahle and hanuful to the country’s inierest fienendly and oi Muslims in 
partiiuiiar. Maultma H'.thihar R hman moved the hillowiiisr resolution : 

‘'This Conference considers tliat any scheme which divides India into Hindu 
India and Moslem India is iniiira‘Micahle ami harmful to the country • interest 
generally and those of Moslems in |.articiilar. u mi 

•‘This Conference is convinced that the inevitable refiult of such a tcnemc wiU 
be that obstacles will be created in tlic path of Indian freedom and British 
Imperialism will exploit it for its own purpose.” 

The mover said that the Confcren«*e was one of the niost representative 
iratlierin<;B held in India in recent years. Traciiij( the history of t»oliticaI agU^ion 
in India, he said, ‘ We want n dcmo rnric. unveinment. which would have 
representatives of all communities mi l interests. \Ye want a goyerijment of the 
Iinlian masses and not of the British or tlie Rsjas or Nawahs or of any religioiia 
croup ProceediniJ. the Manhina said that coiiimiinfilism had been iiiHam^ n^iily 
by lluslims but by Hindus also. Muslims were in the front niuk in the 
aiui:«de as was seen in the Frontier in P.lVt. The thwernment of India Act. 19i5, 
had (Mihaiiced the power and pn'sfijre of Indian masses and electorates It WM 

- -‘I 

Miislim imnormes ’'"“/‘I,,* *1*,*“ "a ^ “ '»■ *«»“'<» 

mistiin s<l>e.ne . Cub of Imlmn Sut«. I’rocwdinB. th, 

reduce ,Vwho w^ lesponsible for making the Muslim 

Manluna saul that it yi,. ji„„|,hs propH^innda and weakened the 

League strong, jhe .j*’” ^ ihe audience whether any one 

S'. f .. i-,., ■"™‘‘ 

that no Muslim m Hindu zones 

K osal was likely to f reof Muslim ht.ildiiij-s of worship and thnues, 

eir rights. The same would be the ^ Provinces, fiirthw 

Hnfiz Mo'xtnu'J J >1(1 • ilic all-'t’d opi'iessioii of Muslims in the 

•uvported the resolution. Ue iT- il,, VeaBon for the pariitioo icheme. 

ConiireBB-iiOveriicd oi>i>reB»ion of MusliroB, it any. .*““'‘*,'**‘* *^' ""’fe 

but the question was whcihtr o. 1 iTuiiher the allegation of oppression, he 
the I’akistan. He did not '®- J“ f.,„„aa\ion. But ibe Muslim Umvt 

declared, was baseless and wiinoui an> iH*caiise some of the 


Ti. biseles.. aud -it^out any jmme of dm 

Vropeitated Uiesc alletiaiioiiB amonubt |l„«l,iro elairoed that erw II 

ISr. tr^e ■!»‘ i;"; fa ^Jilaer'.'die/Uuld uot have done » much «« 

the Mimlims «"'« hf^lenarnij '“PPOrt f^i, ABmiSoo®*"' 

The resolution was passed. 
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COH8TITI7EHT ASSEMBLY 

Maulana Hafiz-uURehman moved the following resolution or. Constituent 
Assembly:— 

*Tt it the considered opinion of this Conference that the future constitution 
of Indie should be framed by a ConsiUuent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. In that constitution, the safeguards for protecting the rights and interests 
of the Hussalmans should be determined bv the Muslim members of the 
Oonstitaent Amembly. The representatives of other communities or any foreign 
power shall have no right to interfere in that decision**. 

Maulana Hafiz^ul^Rehman said that the political awakening -in India had 
leaehed a stage when she could not allow a foreign Power to determine her future 
constitution* 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohnmmel Amin Khoto (Sind), who 
said that the re'-oliition demanded the right of self-determination for India and the 
drafting of the constitution by the representatives of the masses and not by 
selMected leaders. The Pakistan scheme, he asserted, would not benefit the masses 
but only vest^ interests. 

Mr. Ansar Harroni moved an amendment seeking to summon a Constituent 
Assembly only after power had passed over to the Indian people. This, he said, 
would give the sanction of action to the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Qhulam Mohammed (Frontier) moved another amendment by which he 
wanted to make a provision that the constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly would demand nothing less than complete hidei>etidence. 

Maulana Nooruddin ^hari by a third amendment, wanted the representatives 
of each community to determine and safeguard its own rights and interests. 

Maulana Jia fitful- Rehman 4‘eplyiiig to the debate, said that he did not see 
hit way to accept any of the amend meiita. 

Two amendments were withdrawn, while the third was rejected and thereafter 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Dr. Azhraf said that five years ago they were not strong enough to demand 
the right of self-determination. Its first basic principle was that no outsider %vou}d 
interfere or determine Indians constitution. This, for the present, had been denied 
by Lord Zetland. Dr. Ashraf gave instances -where Constituent Assemblies 
functioned in U. S. A., Fran^^e and Soviet Kussia and observed that their demand 
would be Irresistible, if they organised and made themselves strong. The Conference 
then adjourned. 


Resolutfons-^Foarth Day— New Delhi ~-30tb. April 1940 

The Communal Probi.em 

When the open session of the Gairference met to night, the fourth and the 
last day of the session, Khan Bahadur Alfah Baksh presiding, Mr. Asaf xili 
moved, on behalf of Chair, the following resuiuiion 

Whereas in the future constitatioii of India it would be essential in 
order to ensure stability of Government and preservation of seeurity that every 
citizen and community should feel satisfied, this Conference considers it 
necessary that a 8<jJierme of salegiiards as re^iards vital matters mentioned below 
should be prepared to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

'‘This Coiifereime appoints a Board consisting of 27 persons. This Board 
should, after the fullest investigation, consultation and consideration, make its 
recommendation for submission to the next session of this Conference so that 
the Conference may utilise this recommendation as a means of securing a 
permanent national settlement to the communal question. This recommendation 
should be submitted within two months. The matters referred to the Board are 
the following 

**(1) Protection of Muslim culture, personal law and religious right ; (;2) 
political rights of Muslims and their protection ; (3) the formation of the future 
constitution to be non-unitary and unavoidable powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment : and (4) provision of safeguards, economic, social and cultural rights of 
Musaaimans and their share in the public aervices. 

"The Board will be empowered to fill up any vacancy in a suitable 
manner. The Board will have the right to co-opt other members. It will be 
empowered also to eoneuU other MasUm bodies and, if it considers necessary, 
any xesponsible oigaataation in the oonntry. The 27 members of the Board will 
be Bommated by the Fnskleat. Theqooruai for the meeting of the Board will be nine. 
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Since the Mf^arde of the oomninnal riKhta of different eommunitiee 
will be determine in the Constituent Assemhlv referred to in the resolution 
wliich this inference has passed, this ConfertMice considers it nenssnry to 
declare that Muslim members of this Constituent Assembly will be elcct^ by 
Muslims themselves.’’ 

Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ former Minister of the United Provinces* 
Slaking on the resolution, said that they wanted full freediun of relii;iouB 
observance without any outside interference. hluBlims, he dc('lare«l. were pre- 
par^ to take part in the stru^irle for freedom and would continue to do so 
until complete independence was achieved by the uniiecl eflurts of all commii- 
uities. Mr. Ibrahim proceeded to explain that they wibIikI to frame a eonstim- 
tion for India under which every individual would he free to live a hariiiouioua 
life and would have faith in the government. Kcferriny: to the failure of 
efforts for communal unity, Mr. Ibrahim said that the Congress had on three 
occasions in the past tried to ascertain from the leaders of the Muslim 
League the nature of the Bafe};uards they considered necessary for the 
protection of the cultural, religious and |K>litical riKlits of Muslims. JUit tho 
insistence of the I.<ea;!;ue leaders that the ('on cress should recoin ise the League 
aa the only repr^ciitative organisation of iiiUiau Muslims was responsible for 
the failure of this move, lie asked what was the relation between the two, the 
safegiiarda lor Muslims and the rccognitiou of the League ns the only 
organiHatiou representing Indian Muslims ? 'Jhis nttiiiulc on the part of tho 
liCagiie leaders showed that they did not want coiunnmnl unity in tlic country. 
The Pakistan scheme, R)X)nKore(f by the Muslim League, iiidiciited the failure 
of the leaders of that organisation to protct't the right of MusliniH. Mr. Ibrahim 
then ex])laincd that the Hoard would formulate the demands of Muslims and 
place the same before the CJongress. 

Mr. S. A. lindvi, seconding the resolution, expressetl safiafaction at the 
decision of (he conference, lie felt gratified in pnriitMilur aitli the un^iiivocal 
decdaratioii that Muslims were prepared to fight with other communities for 
Indian freedom and support the demand for siiiumoiiing a Constituent Asseir.hly 
to frame a constitution for India, ’i'he idea of esiai^lishing a Hindu Pam Kaja 
or Musliin Knj in India was absurd. Had Mr. .linunli n(»t insisted on tlie 
recognilioii of the Muslim League as the niithoritniivc body of Indian Muslima, 
a conimiinal scltlenicnt would have been possible. Mr. Hrchi mncliidrd by pointing 
out that the only course open to them under the existing ciiriinislanrcH was the 
one indicated in the resolution. He felt eoiilidciit that the lesoluiimi auuld let-eivc 
unanimous support. 

Maulana Ahmed Sacal, (Jrneral Seeretniy of the Jamiat iil rienin-i llind, 
criticised the attitude of the Muslim Lc.‘u:ue to the (picsii.m of a <(.niniiinnl settle- 
ment and declared that the confeieiire and not the Muslim l..cu^'uc uas lepichciitaiivc 
of Indian Muslims. 


Mr. Ahid Jaffarhlnii (Hombay) op| osed the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Uhuui and Mr. l{:^ri siij.poiicd .Mr. Jafnhhat, They said 

they should rely on Ibcir o\ui strcngtli to He- iire tin it m-IjIh and needed 
no safeguards. 'J'hey reiterated their belief in tho Constmnni Asneiuldy as 
the only solution of the Indian poliii al proldnn. 

Mr. Aaaf Ali, in a brief speech, explainnl the ne<-..wH'y for the resolution 

and Said that the resolution eoidil not bo taken to in* an ihat they nu longer 
believed in the syslein of joint elcfioraie. 'I he ('onfcM n- e li:nl aloady accepted 

the principle that the fiitme coiisiinoion of India -lio .ld Im- trained by a 

Constituent Assembly, which w.as also to d* ie; Miin' ihr iiards fur the 

protection of the coiiiniiMi.al rights of the vjunms r-.iiin. . nr irs. i ,i(- refcf»li!tion 
sought to make it clear iliat tho reprcscntaiivch of M.-lmi- » » ihr ( ..iiHfitneiit 
Assembly shonhl be chosen by the Muslini riMniininity. M.r. A i i-ointrU out 

that the resolution was haseil on the piiiiciplc ol If-u» uioia ioi* ulnch bad 

been aeceiited at the Conforence. , , . , , . m i 1 1 

Mr. Asaf Ali declared that there need l»e no doaht tha* Mus ims would 
fight for the freedom of the count ry.^ He pointc*! out ' *r 

movement organisations like the Khihifat, the . 1 annai-id-l Icina Jiad j jitied the 
Congress. He assured them that they wore loadv f..r any ainonut ot sar-rificc 
to win freedom. He referreil to the gooil work of the .Muslim .Mass Contact 


to help the Muelimg. Mr. Asaf AU Msured-Uw coiivenctu ol the Axed Conference 
itii fttU CO opemtion in the metier of •* *“ 
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Mr* Obeidulla Sindhe made a fervent appeal to In'liana and particularly to 
Muslims to join the Indian National Con^^ress. He said that they could not attain 
freedom so long as Indians, irrespective of creed, did not extend full support to the 
Congress and come under its fla^. They must rerocnihcr that they bad no arms to 
fight. Paying a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Sindhe said that Gandhiji had 
introducted a new technique, the non-violcnt method of conducting a struggle. 
Muslims, 'he declared, should prepare themselves to fight for freedom through 
this non-violent method. He, however, said that the Muslim view-point was 
not fully understood by OongreHs loaders. He commended the resolution to the 
House Md hoped it would be yiasscd unanimously. 

The resolution was passed by an over whelming majority. 

Resoldtiojj on War 

The following resolution on war was moved by TV. Ashrnf, seconded by Mr. 
FakharudUin ex-Min ister of Assam, and was passed iinanitnoiisly : — 

“This Conference is stronvly of the opinion that i!»e ]. resent European war is 
the outcome of the imperialist tendencies of Kuro; can nations. Moreover, the treat- 
ment of subject nations by the Britislt and Fivnch dciiKK-racMes themselves, since 
this war has made it absolutely clear to India that oven these democratic countries, 
in spite of their declarations to the contrary, linvc dearly shown up their imperialist 
nature. A war of this nature is evidently contrary lo the legitimate interest of 
the dowit-trodden poor masses. 

‘This Conference is of opinion that in this war, the European Imperialist 
Powers are making special clfort to use t!ie people in Islamic countries as tools to 
gain their own ends us is cvidcuit from the activities of these Powers in Egypt, 
Morocco, Palestine and Syria. 

••In these circiimstancefi, tliis Conference is dearly of opinion that Muslims in 
India should remain neutral iu tliis war atid dissociate themselves from rendering 
any support lo the imperialist I’owcrs and to lidp not only their own coiiiitries 
but also other sulqect countries. ‘Jiiey should fully ]>nrlicipate iu the struggle for 
freedom and be prepared to tdhr every kind of stuMifice.” 

The following lesolutions were also passed by the Conference 

Bali; (HIST AN 

‘‘This Conference expresses its deep regret that Baluchistan is still kept de- 
prived of the form of govern luciit w’bich already obtains in other provinces. This 
Conference is enipalically of the opinion that Bahichisiaii is entitled to those rights 
and powers, which other provinces enjoy. 'J’his ronfereiicc very strongly supports 
the movement that is licing carried on to bring Balin liisian to a position of qua- 
lity with other provinces and ps.snrcs the frecdom-lovijig inhabitants of Baluchistan 
that it will give them every i>oKsible help.’* 

i^UProRT TO Hanoloom TN’nrsTRY 

“This Conference notes with regret the depresseil state of the handloom-weaving 
industry and in order to eiu’uurage and stimnlain this industry appeals to all 
Indians generally and Muslims particiilurly that they should ouly use cloth that 
is band- woven.” 

PREisinENT's CONCLUDJNC Srl’KEClI 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bak^h, President of the Conference, winding up the 
proceedings, declured that the Pakistan scheme was impra«-iii*ahle an<l would never 
D^omaa reality. Ihe Confeieiicc, he suid, had provided him with an opiwrtuiiity 
to witiieBB, for the first time in recent years, ilie spectacle of seven influeiitial 
Muslim organisations coming on the same platform and giving expression to their 
views on problems aficcting their community. He emphasUed that Muslims did 
not lag behind Hindus in their demaml for freedom. He assured Muslims that 
they had nothing to fear in a free Judin, but freedom would be theirs ouly when 
Hindus and Muslims reuelied an understanding. (Speaking for himself, Mr. Allah 
Baksh made a sugpestioii that Ulemas should be elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly and whatever their verdict, it should be binding on the Muslim communitv. 

^ Answering the ciiticB of the ( uiigress .Ministries, Mr. Allah Baksh said that 
if parties were deputed to fr^ind and the J’unjah, it would not be ditiieult to find 
fault with their administration. Finally, he reafliriifcd that the system of joint 
electorates was conducive to cordial and harmonious rclationa between the different 
communities. He exhorted all to strive their utmost to attain thdr goal, ^he 
four-day sesaiem came to an end amid abouta of “Aliah-o-Akbax” and “luquilaD 
2^dabi^*’* 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Workhif CMBnittee HaeUng-Naw Dalhi— 10th & lUh Fab. 1940 

Consideration of Viceroy’s Offer 


Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahnsnhha commenced at 
New Delhi on the loth. February with the Preftidt-nt, Mr. V. D, Savarkar^ in the 
chair. Dr. B. B. Moonje and Bhai I'aramAnaiid were among the members present. 
The meeting adopted the following resolntiona : — 

•Tn view of the faets (1) that the miHchief sought to he created hy Mr, Jinnah 
and the Muslim I/Caguo by their obaervance of the ao-<allfd ‘Iteliverancc I>ay*, has 
been nipned in the bud by the refnaal of the (Jovninncnt to appoint a Jtoyal Commis- 
sion as d^ired by them ; (2) that H- E. the Vii-eroy has nntionnrni iii <-li*ar teims 
that Domini 'ii Status in terms of the WestminiKier Statiile shall be the basis of 
the constitution for India to be achieved ‘at the earlicHt povaildc monimt' and 
that he has further given the assurance ‘to facilitate the iirhievenirnt of lliut status 
all meana in their power’ ; and (.*1) that the Vii-ei<»y, the CnngiesB and the 
Hindu Mabasabba are all of one opinion in mating provision for Hafegtinnling the 
legitimate interests of the minorities in any constitution that may be ilrnficd ; 

“The Working Oommiitec of the llihdit Mahasuhliji. in a spirit of responsive 
co-operation, is prepared to give its hel|>ful coiisidcratioiis, ns nn immediate step 
to its goal of inde|)endenc*e, to the projtosals contaiiiiU in the Viceregal com- 
munique, namely : 

‘■(1) that His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to exnntine the whole 
of the field in consultation with the reprcscnlntivea of nil the tatties and interests 
in India when the time came. 

(2) that the Federal scheme of the Act. while at present in 8usi>eiise. afforded 
the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Htatiis ; 

“(3) that the offer put forward hy II. K. the Vicrioy in November, r.>:i0, of nn 
expansion of the Governor-ficncrnrH Executive (’omn il on the lines ami on the 
basis then indicated, remained open and that ills Majesty's (hjvf iiimeiil were 
prepared to give effect to that order.” 

League of Nations to Bin ri.r. Commun vi. I.-sn: 


As regards the communal proidem *‘whi**h is now tbc only hurdle in the wny 
to further constitutional progress”, the Hindu Mabasabba was of the definite 
opinion that it should be immedialely referred for si-r.lcii.t nt to the League of 

As for the problem of the derence of Imlin, ibe llii <lii Mnb.asnldia wns of 
opinion “that a period of transiiion of ten years at ib.c moct he fixed, dining which 
the scheme of Iiidianisalion of all the dillcicnt bum- In s of the Army such ns the 
Air Force, the Navy, etc., should he qnb kcued and lini-l-Ml and that, at the end 
of the period DefeiU'C also should be mntlc a trnfi.‘‘fcr!<d di'pai linciii.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha wchomcil the publication of the i (urcsiiondcnec Ire- 
tween Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlitli;:<iw “in that it has bromhl into li^ht the 
conspiracy which Mr. Jiiiindi and the Mnsl’.m l-eaunc are or;.Hni<ing to create faci- 
lities for the Moslem J'owcis and Mnsbm conniiHs for ii|:;:Msaion against India 
by demanding on the one Inind, ihni Indian tioo; s slionld not be used against any 
Moslem Tower or country and, on the other, thni tbc pribcnt propoilion of the 
Moslems ill the Indian Army sbonld not be icdnccd.” n . 

It was also resolved that a deputation of tbe Ihndii Mabasabba be sent in 
time to England so that any agitation that might he stnrltd tbeic |>icjii<licial to 
the interests of the Hindus be effectively countcrucUd and an agiiaiioii be initialed 
for the annulment of the Communal Award. 


ResoluUona— Second Day— New Delhi - 11th. February 1940 

Recruitment to Army 

Tlie W^orking Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting to-day* 
adopted a resolution urging the removal of the artili< isl dislnictioii m tween martial 
and Don-martial classes and acceleration of re« ruitment from Hindus of all 
provinces in India, which offered an excellent material for the rank and file and 
offioers. 
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The Committee pointed out the necesnity of preserving Hindi as national 
language and called upon the Government of Infdia to introduce a l>etter system for 
safeguarding the Hindi language in the programmes of the All-India Itadio and 
the ai^inlment of Hindi artistes in larger numl>ers. 

The Bind Government was requested not to hand over the administration of 
the Manzilgah ouildings to Muslims and the Governor of Sind was asked to 
withhold sanction to such restoration, in exercise of his special res|ionsil)iIity. 

The n^eetiiig drew the attention of the Government of India to the (listurbed 
condition in the North-West Frontier due to tribal raids, kidnappings, etc., and 
urged them to take elTective steps against the miscreants. 

The following committee was api^inted to give elTect to the resolution passed 
at the last annual session of the Muuasabha at Galciitia in respect of establisnment 
of a Hindu militia : — l>r. B. Moonje (Chairnian). Mr. J. 1*. Verina (General 
Hectetary). Dr. Bavarkar (Bombay), Capt. Keshab Chandra iPnnjai)), Mr. G. V. 
Bubba Rao (Bezwada), Mr. Nalvade (Maharashtra), Mr. Chand Karan Bharda 
(Ajmer), Ft. Bharat Mishra (Bihar). Mr. Kheinchand Giinnamiil (Bukkur), and one 
representative from eacdi of the. remaining provincial Hindu Saijlins. 

Working Committee Meeting —Bombay— 18th May 1940 
Demand for Dominion Status after the War 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working (Committee passed a number of resolutions 
arising out of the international situation and the political situation in India* at its 
meeting held in Bombay on the 18th. May 1940. 

The committee reiterated that tlie Congress cannot speak on behalf of the 
Hindus, and called upon the Government to give a definite utidertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and the Muslims between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not made a party and which is not sanclioned by it, can 
be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

The committee authorised the president, 8ir M. N. Mnkherji. Dr, B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Shyama Trasad Mukheiji to idai^e the 
committee’s resolutions before the Viceroy, secure a definite reply to the issues 
raised and submit to the working committee, not later than July 31. a report, on 
receipt of wliich the committee wotild consider what further practical steps should 
be taken in case the Mahasabha’s tlcmands are not granted. 

Military Training to Indians 

Other resolutions regretted that adequate steps h.id tiot yet been taken to give 
military training to the Indians for the defence of Iiulia, and, in view of the 
developments in Europe, impressed on the (tovcrnnient of India the urgent necessity 
of raising a national militia on a large national scale and on a voluntary basis 
without distinction of caste or creed, which should be equipped in an up-to-date 
manner both on land and air, and which should serve as a force reserved for 
Indian defence. 

The committee further reiterated its demand for a declaration by the 
Government that Dominion Status under the Btalnte of Westminster will be 
granted to India immediately on the cessation of the war, guaranteeing the 
indivisibility of India as a political unit. This, the committee urges, should not be 
conditioned on any llindn-Mnslim pact as an indispensable pre-nquisitc nor should 
the future eonstilution he base<l on the present eommnnal award. 

The eommittee also reiterated that it is prepared to nceept Dominion Status as 
the immediate step towards the attainment of absolute independence. 

Co-operation wirii Census Authorities 

A resolution urging the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly with the census 
ButhoriticB to get. their real numerical strength well registered in the coming 
census, wss adopted. . , , , . 

The committee also emphasized the need to poiuilanse the definition that 
every one *who recognises this Bharat Varsha as his or her fatherland or holy land 
is a Hindu.’ It was also decided that the hill tribes should be advised to return 
themselves as Hindus. 

Another resolution passed by the committee referred to the doidaration of the 
Muslim League with regard to Pakistan, and called upon all Hindu princes the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to awaken and consolidate the Hindus in their 
btates by extending even support to the Hindu Sangathau movement in general 
and the Hindu Mahasabha in particular. 
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A molution whidi was on the Eider note oritleiied the policy ol the 
Kilim’s Ooverpment in this resfiect. 

. ^e working committee discussed in detail whet ettitude the Hinda 
ahonld adopt in respect of the Pakistan movement. 

Eesolations— Second Day— Bombef— 19fh May 1940 

Cultural Contact with Bormans 

A resolution exhorting all Hindus in Burma to develop close ciiUiiral 

and patriotic contact with the Buddhist Burmsna *who are our co-religionista 

and cultural aljies’ and stand by them in weal and woe as against any 

cramon agression, was passed by the working committee of the Mahasabha 
which concluded the two-day session today after ))aB8ing four more resolutions. 

Sympathy for Hindu Suffereks in Burma 

The committee recorded its svmpathy for the Hindu sufTerers in the 
r^mt anti-Hindu Muslim riots in Burma and declared that the helplessnees 

of we Hindus in these riots was due to their not having consolidated their 
poaition. The resolution also warned the Buddhist co-reltgionists in Burma 
to beware of the danger they were rapi«ily getting exposed to by the 'alarming 
increase of the Muslim population' which was bound to lead to the Muslims 
demanding *a separate existence and attempt to create a ciiltiirally, religiously 
and politically hostile state within the statu’, 'i'he committee advise the 
Burmane to take a lesson from the history of Hindustan before it was too late. 

Bose-Leauue Pact Detpimentai. to Hindus 

By another resolution the working committee supported the Bengal provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha in its resolve to maintain an independent Hindu Habha 
party in the Calcutta corporation 'tintaifiieti by any humiliating alliances' and 
condemned the pact formed between Mr. h«ubhas Chandra Bose and the 
Muslim I.ieagtiers in the corporaiion 'under conditions which are highly 
detrimental to Hindu solidarity and Interests in Bengal.’ 

The working committee authorised the president to take net^essary action 
ooncerning Mr. B. G. Chatterji, the general secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, for his activities in connection with the election to tlie alderman* 
ship of the corporation. 

Pakistan Pciieme Condemned 

The Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League came up for condemnation 

when the following resolution was adopted .... 

This meeting of the working committee strongly condemns the Pakistan 
scheme as adopted in the resolution passed by the Muslim l^eauue at 
Lahore last March aiming to break up India into a number of Muslim 

Btatea and Hindu Huies. as funduraeiually aiiti- Hindu and ihciefore anti- 
national. The committee reallirms ilie dctcrroiiiRiion of ihc ilindu Mabasabba 
to maintain with all and every means in its power the inlegiity of Hindustan 
as an organic and indivisible national and poliiii al unit. 

'•The committee further repudiates the siaiements made by certain 

Congreseite leadere to the effect that “if the Moslems unaniinously preie 
their demands of Pakistan no power could wiibstand it", or * that the M<islem 
rule would after all be an Indian rule and therefore roust necessarily be 
preferable to a foreign rule’’, or, ‘‘that the Moslems alone had the right to 
dictate what safeguards they want and these aliou Id he accepted hy the 

Uiodua as the basis of any compromise to secure Hmdu-Moslcm unity . 

The resolution furtbe** iKiinted out the corornunal incidents in various 
parts of the country and declared that Muslim rule was bound to be 
dangerous to Hindus and as unacceptable as any foreign rule. 


The Temil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

FrMiSMlIal AUtm. 


The KMion oC the T»inil N.d Hindu MabsMbha Conf^ee wm 

hdd at 8«l«m under the pmidency of Mr. V. b. 6’oi»u>*ar, PrcMdent of tto 
AU Indto Hindu MahM^tha on the Ila^ who in the couae of bla 
addUH a^ that the objectire Ot the Hindu Mabaiabba wu the cootolidatioB 
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of the Hindas with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for India. 
Hindus did not mind if Moslems coiisitlered themselves a separate race, but 
the proimsnl to divide the country could not be permitted.” 

Mr. Savarkur said that he had read with grief an extract of an article 
from the pen of Gaiidhiji, in whivli it was stated that he (Mabatmaji) would 
be rilled by (.hem (Mtisliins) because it would still be Indian rule. Mr. Savarkar 
(leploretl this « atliiude on the part of Gaiidhiji and the Congress. If 
Gaiidiiiji would prefer to live in the divided india of the Muslims under 
Mr. Jiniinb*s rule, why not asked the speaker, live under the British I If 
the arginneiit that !ilr. Jinnah’s rule was Indian rule was quoted, it would 
be equally true to say that British rule was human rule. He could not 
undorsiand this ^‘defeatist’' ineiiiaiiiy and he for one refused to allow the 
division of India into two. Mr. Bavarkar diflered from Gandhiji fundamen- 
tally and added that the Hindu Mahasubha would never be a party to such 
arrangemeiirs. The Hindns too were iiidiuns and why should the Muslims 

ask for their own ])ai't of the (onurry ? 

The Congress migiit try to compromise with the League, continued 

Mr. Bavaikar, but the Mahasubha would not do it. No compromise which 
saerilii.'ed the fieU'-respect of the Hindus would be agreed to by the Babha 
and ho apitealed to the Hindus to resist the proposals of Muslims who 
wished to restore Muslim rule through various means. Muslims had under- 

stood the weakness of the ('ongress and were blitlling. The Mabasabha was 
prepared to lake up the challenge and to fight for the preservation of Hindus- 
tan. Let all minorities live in Hindustan and they would all receive equality of 
treatment. Let. them not, however, arrogate any superiority of strength to 
themselves and try to befool the others who were equally wide awake and 
quite determined to safeguard their rights and privileges. 

Mr. ir^avarkar refuted the theory of Mr. Jinnah that there were two 

major races in India. He t>oiiited out that the Muslims had now come to regard 
themselves no longer as a minority, but »s a major race and, perhaps, as the more 
powerful of the two major races, 'i'he Hindu Mtihasabha was prepared to face this 
issue and would allow the Muslims no more rights than their population would 
justify. If they wished to light out the issue, the fight would not be refused. He 
was very sorry that Mr. Jinnali was becoming no belter than Nadir Shah or Auran- 
gnzeb. 8waraj in India, Mr. Savarkar concluded, could only be Hindu Raj since the 
Hindus were a majority and others could not object to it. It existed in other 
countries and 'Hindustan was no exception to the rule of the majority being in 
power. Mr. Bavarkar reiterated his and a<ldod that the Hindus could not agree 

to Gaiidhiji’s reaclinesa to be under Muslim domination, even if it was Indian Baj. 
He ap|)ealed to the Hindus to join the Babha and consolidate their ranks pre- 
pared lor any fight which the Muslims might force on them encouraged by the 
British iiolicy of '"Dlviile and Rule” and the weakness of the Congress in yielding 
to the Muslims and giving them a blank cheque in the name of nationalism which, 
however, was not true iiatioualisin. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bavarkar emphasised that Hindustan had a right to exist on 
the map of the world even as other countries existed, and he would exhort the 
Hindus to remember his appeal and to work for the Mabasabha. He could not see 
how Hindus of Hindustan could submit to Muslim rule. Hindus were awake to 
the real danger and were ready to hglu any })ower to save their independence to 
the last drop of their blood. He was sorry for Gatidliiji’s statement, but felt 
amused by what Mr. Jinnah had said in liis speech at the League Conference at 
Ijahore. Mr, Bavarkar also explained at the Conference the term “Hindu” and defined 
the view of the Mabasabha as to who was a Hindu and what constituted the 
qualifications for being a Hindu. 

Mr. Bavarkar observed that in South India there was some misunderstandiog 
about the word “Hindu**. The Mabasabha did not mean by the word ''Hindu” 
anything connected with mere religion or theocracy. Even those who did not 
believe in the Vedas were Hindus, as for instance, the Jains. The Sikhs, the 
Brahroos; the Reformers, the Baiiatanists and others, who had their own apecial 
religious dogmas and books, were also Hindus. A Hindu was one who eonaidered 
Hindustan as the laud of his birth and as the land of his religion, whatever it 
might be. That India was his “Pitribhoomi” and “Punyabhoomi” were the two 
essential constituents of the word Hindu. A Hindu ought to remember always 
that he was born in India and that India was his holy land, i,e.. the land when 
hie Gurus had their birth. The definition held good of the Yarious denominatioae 
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of the Hindu rnoe, the tlie Jains and Liiiirnyats. llie Mnslinis, Cliristiant 

and Jo\vt», oven if l>orii in India, IniikiMl to Aratna as^ tlioir liolv Laud au^ 
thereline. they tlid not odiuo wiilsin iho ineaiiinj: nf the woril “llindu.^* 

Mr. >:ivarkar also toiu'hod iron the qiioirion of the Ih'aviiliaii inovement in 
South India and ad lod tha* y »uic was an Aryan or a Itniviiiian, lie was a 

Hiiidn,^ siiK'C India hail ^ivoii hirili to him and his religion had its origin in India. 
TiiC Ma!t:isa!>ha was, ilioirforo, lor ail lliiidns. ii irspevlive of all didoiviices ^ 
<*as;e or {•l:il»S4);>)iY or other iudifi's. Ho was iilad to iittorm the atidieiioe that the 
Jains had a.irtvd to ho put un-lor tho main chissii’r'aiion of Hindus in the cusiiinj; 
eoiisas nnd lie aie>oalt'd to ali Hiiidns- Aryan aiitl Inavidian, Ihahinin and Non- 
Hraliinin, Muhratta, Jladiassi or rnnjahi >‘io join ilie Sabha and to consolidate 
its ranks. 

Mr. Savarkar th.on roforrod tii Mr. JinnaU's snujestioii to bifuroate Indie 
inlo Hindn ami .Muslim India, ami ho{Td that as a risnit of tho tUdrts of the 
Hindii .Mahas:ih!j;i, the Jlimhia woclil all siaml imiiod in eoininoii cause, iiiinieiy 
tin* |■IoSl■r\ :i;ion of ilnir ra«v, oultnio, ivlvmn and poliiioal liehts in the land of 
thi’ii i’oji t.iiiicr.s, '1 hat was wha! he lalhd ••Hindn-doin” namely, the Hindu 
Na io:', whi -li coinj ris. d Hiinin rcli.:ioii and nil .tnc other conooinituiits which 
\\»ro ne.-ossaiy to keep ihe r:iio in a pl>^l:ioM of stioiij.:th and iiitiuetioe. lie 
ap]*‘'a'o«l to ilimlus to aiMdi.<i!i nutou. hahiiitv. to ichix the li^onr of tlie caste 
sYsieiii, to 111* niiitcd as one man and prevent the si oliation of iliiidnstan by 
any ai tilt* i.il divisions. 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 

Presitlcatial Address -Raiiclii -~14th. April 1040 

The ninth sossio!) of tho lUUar ]*rovim’iat llimiu Mahasahha irns held at 
Rnm'hi on tlie 14tli. April 1P40 niulcr the ptosidcncy of Hr. 6 hyama I'^ntsad 
who in the coiu>o of his Address said : — 

“.Noihiiii: will he more di>astions than failure hy the British novcninient to 
rise eciual to ihe tx .-asion and soiilc the prcM’tit ions* itntioiml dcadloi k in India 
consistent wiiii India's h-iiiinate deinamU. 

"'ll is nminis'.ioiiaiile (hat wiiatcvcr const it lit ion may come into e.Yistcnce, the 
hulk oi the people to 'oe atlV led will be Himlus. It is Kinully true that unless 
Hindus (hion;.:lumt India eoinhiiie. the faie of tlic Itimlns in piminces, where 
they arc in a inimni'y, is sealed. Ii is nciessary for us to he fully siiiislird that 
tile hiH*doni inovcincnt in this eoniitiy will lead not merely to tlie flisA)>f«earsoce 
of Aiiv foreign domination but will also hriiij; peaee. happiness and |>ios|ifiiiy to 
our society and will i:ive to ihc Himlus the fidlrsi scope for pla>in>; their part 
ill the iitiai'nment of national wclfaic. 'Ihc fiittiic Mate iiinsi be so oii:siiizcd 
to i;ivc to Hiiwlii culiiiic uml civili/aiion their ai'piopiiatc plnre in the so^-iaJ 
order, snhjci-t to any chunj;c8 which the uUered conditions of this world may 
rii;ht fully demand. . , , . ... . 

The Imlian Natmnal CoiiL^ress which for :Kt years has riaiiiied to be 
representative of nil elasses of Imlians limls itself in a most perplexing situation. 
Much tlioimli we wish lliat luiih %u*ic otherwise, it is no use concealing' the fact 
that tlic i’onu'ress has not snc.tvded in hiimiiin wirhin its fold iiny very larps 
iiiinih‘*r of .Moslems. And vet the t on-icj*s dares not openly fi}.h( for the nroteelion 
of Hindu interests even flioii-li they me deliheiatil) iniinpled iinilerfoot. 'Jho 
tianuer to the fiitnre of Imlin iiiid s|sHially of lliiidns. of the Afoslenis 
eonsoliilatiii^c themselves inlo a separate eiiiiiy tliawini: its inspiiHiioii from bloslem 
eoniitihs abiiiad is ohxi.ms. -None e.Yii tell whiii the fntiiie will he. But none rao 
sav tti-dav dial it will he ii fairv tale to nsm*ri tha! some fill me Moslem Iraders of 
tltii rnkisihaii inoveiiient niav ilreain of a rossildc alliaiicf with some indei^ndeiit 
Moslem relate for the presci vaiioii of Moslem inlcresis or for the spicad of Islain in 

“As Hindus onr poaition is lierfecily clear. We want communal harmony and 
amity. Wc fnllv nso^ntze ihai this iHWitifry intist eontinne iii lulntf. •• Jt hoa 
l»een in tl»e psisi, the home of many |’«*o;.|es other than liindiis. \\e l*e|j of ibem 
to treat this coiiiiifv us their failif'danil and idetiiiiy themselves with the )**>a and 
sorrows of the pefipli* of India. 'Mm* llinvlus who sm* imnieii. all} llie siKui^esI inuit 
lie true to their piisi iiiMliiions of l«»leranee and foilMaiain e and allow the Inlleti 
liberty to all coiumuiiiiics residing in India, finch tolerance and imdeiatoiidtng anil 
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htf« epeeial tpplicAtioii in the fleldt of culture], sociel and religious pursuits so that 
the i^Uimate rights of other communities in these essential spheres of life may be 
aerupulottsly respected.” 

He continued :~**The Hindu Mahasabha claims to revive the Hindus in the 
land of their birth. As an immerliate programme we have to take up tiie solution 
of those obstacles which stand in the way of iiindii Holidaiity pnrtiiMilarly in social 
sphere. Once we succeed in rousing Hindu conBcioiisness, artificial barriers, such 
as untouehdbility, created by the exigencies of time amongst differctit classes of the 
Hindus will automatically dtsapiiear. 

*^10 the next order of society that we con tern rdate tlie Hindu Mahasabha must 
be the meeting ground of all classes and caatea of llindus, rich and |>oor, learned 
and ignorant, capitalist and labourer, employer and i miiloyce. One of the tasks of 
the Hindu Mahasabha will be to build up a naiioiial ruiiitia. Extensive vohnitocr 
cor|>a must be oi'ganized and every healthy young man must be encouraged to be- 
come a member of one unit or another. This army of volunteers nliould mainly be 
utilized for social and economic service for which there is ample si-ope in our society 
to-day. Ill the ixilitical held the Hindu Mahasahiia must capture cveiy seat of power 
that may be available to it. Bo long as separate electorates continue, so long us 
an organised conspiracy exists for crushing the llindns at any cost, the Hindu 
electorates must be trained to send to all assemblies and lo'-al bodies only buch 
persons as are pledged to support the Hindu cause without dcliimeut to the larger 
interests of national advancement. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Ranchi— 15th. April 1940 

Resolutions were passed on the next day the l.lth. April when a declaration 
was made that, at the ]»rcseiit moment and in the present stsitc of the coiintrv, tlie 
Hindu Mahasaliha was prepared to accept Hurnitiio:i Slut ns of the Statute of \Vcst- 
miiiister variety. The resell iitioii. however, reiterated that the uliiiiiale goal of the 
Mahasabha was complete independence of Jlindusthan. 

By another resolution, tiie eonferen<c fharacteiiseil as ‘ preposterous, fantastic 
and impracticable” the idea of dividing India into two. i'isupprovul was also ex- 
pressed of some of the recent utterances of .Mr. (iandld in tins (‘onneciion. 

Finally, the conference passed a rc.soluiion denmuding the initiation of a 
movement for the restoration of the Hindu temples that had passed into other 
hands during Muslim rule. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

Connell Meeting— Bombay— IBth. February 1940 

TKXT of JtK-OLUnONS rAh-j:i> 

The Council of the National Liberal Kcdcr.afion of India whi«h met. at Bombay 
on the t8th. February 1940 passed a icHolutioii wcl oinin'.: tiic Vi -( niy’H unnimnccmciit 
about the inteiilioiia of the British tiovcinmcnt lo introdnre in India ItDininiitii 
Btatusof the Westminster variety at the coiicin.si(in nf the war. l)r. J(. I*. i*oran 'ii>ui\ 
President of the Federation, presided and among tlmse present were Sir Cldmanial 
Betalvad, Bir Cowasji Jeliangir, Mr. V. N. Chandiivarkar, rrim iiial (i. S. Maliajani, 
Rai Baheb Vaidya, Mr. S. (t. Vaze, .Mr. B. N. (if)klialc, Mr. .V. C. Bliani. ha 
and Mr. Dalvi. The following is the full text of the rcsoluiion passed hy the 
council of ihe Federation 

(1) While welcoming the recent announcement of II K. the Viceroy about 
the intentions of the Briiiah Government to introduce into India Itiuninioii StatiiH 
of the Btatiite of Westminster variety, so soon as Tuacticahle after the com lusinn 
of the war, the Council deplores that the announeement was not followed up hy 
an endeavour to rally all reasonahle |Niliiirul opinion in the countiy for tlie 
purpose of a general political aifpcasmeiit. 'J'he Council also regrets that the 
&>ngress rejectM the offer of the Viceroy by stieking to its impraeii< iihlr! demands 
for complete inde|ienderiee mid « constiiurmt asaembly without taking into 
eonMderation the favourable reactions of Indian ]>itlilic opinion towards the 
Viceroy's utterance. .... 

(2) 71ie Council is of opinion that it is tmpraetical in the present international 
•itaatiOD of the world to talk of complete inde|>fndence of India and to attempt 
lo sever the tict which bind India lo the Britiah Commonwealth of Nations. 
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(B) The Connril eonsMlera the profKHMil of a crmRtiiiient fiRRcmhly hAwd 
on Adult BiitlrApfe as thoroughly uii|*iAt*tind ami as one that will reianl the eoiinlry’s 
l>ro}frcRR. 'i be Coiiiiril further eoiiHulers that the intMlitii-tl | io)M>tial of roiiveiiiii^ 
All aesemhly of all the vrcseiit nieniliets of rniliiil ami pro\iii<Mal le'^itdntiiics vrill 
not Ik* atveplnhle to several luirlies Aiid from vnrioiis )»oiiiU of vii>w. 

(I) 'ihc CoiiMcil retanliatc the siigtieAtion that India (‘onsisiH of two separate 
nAtiotiH bflscil on difTcrciu'e of reliuioti and will always opt^ose any attempt to 
divtilc India on Biuh lines. 'Jhe Liberal l*ariy, however, is always ready to ensure 
A square deal to nil ininoiiiies. 

CO 'J'he ('oiiiteil rottKiders that the t^rrsent tmliiical imi^sse in Tiidta eati 
best be Bolvcil by haviii}:; truly reprrsentaiive cimliiioii enbinets in (he various 
proviiuTB It iiotca with plotisiire the rendimKs of the JVniiiciB of lhni;:id and 
the I'tinjab lo npice to such (‘OulitioiiH anti tiuKts that (hr Coii^rrcKB inajoniirH in 
tlic seven provinrrs will also show (he same reiuiiurss in oitler to ease the )•leKi‘llt 
extreme t^olitirul tciisiou in the rouiitiy ns nii rim r^riiry nu-asmr. 'I he ('(Miiuil 
is nwaiie liiat. Kiu-h roiiliiion rnhinets will irqciie some spnii ot (ompioniisc on 
the part of the several partira ami ran lu- t.umrd only on Ihr hnsis of iin n.erertl 
|)ro;:nin)ine nml on the basis of lespomibility !•» ihr ir;:i^latules ami the ele* i orate. 
It eainrstly trusts Hint siirh a spirit of rompromihc will be fortheoiniii^ in \icw 
of the l;ir;;er inleresis of the rouiiliy. 

(('•) 'Ihn ( ouiM'il will web iune the imimdiatr euhii^'i im iii of (he Kvot Utivc 
Coutiril of the iiovenior-(«eiieiid hv the iii> liisiim ol some ol ibr n‘]>irs« iitalixe 
IcaiteiH of the vnnous pnitirs and ititetrsis ot the roiuitix, ns an iiitiiim mrasiire 
for the duration of the war, till the entire cpitstioit of the rimstiiutioii of Imlin 
can ho seriously taken in baud. 

iT) 'J lie r«iur!i il iirers (lie fiovriniurnt, ns .nu emnrKi of •irninnr deter- 

mination to make India a fulldb d<,:ed i ominioii, to deiiM* inraMiir** nndir Imlin 
cn| able of undrnakiii^ its ouii di fem e in eutain seien s eveiiicalitn s and lor (his 
lairpose to take bail‘Ms of the pnule into i-oiilid< nee with the oba** t pi laxiii;: down 
a deliiiite t'lnii tor oi«.aui/ju^ tiie last inuti t loii r ami natiiial n^oni.eo of the 
eoiiiitiy. ill t ai ti« ulai', tbe ( ntnn iai uijiis (be in| id I iMlitiniMitioii of the 
eimimrssioiieil tanks of tb.e aiiiiy. a laive tin u.'e.e in tbe Indian ,\ii I or. e. the 
o|enin^ of lei-miiiiM nt for idl iUlem-e senuMs to idi « las^es ni all puts of ilie 
country, and a .'onsiderable ♦\|ansion of llu* leriiioiial foi.i*. m lo piiMidi* an 
a<le<ina‘le resirve in ease of iohI and to ii'iive tbe inaitiid iiadiin n- ol the nople. 
]t also l alls n|on t ioiei nim iit- lake imae adii}naii niea^iiii.* li»i i).e mannfa. line 
of iiinniiionH and oOiei war Kinipna nl no Indin;: ain lad in tbeimiiiiii iisili and 
lo rneOMrii}.e Indian indnstries. isjceiallj iIum! wlinh ina> l e e<>n\en«d iii war 
]iur| Ohfs wben nei’issai y, 

{i') 'JheCoiiinil liobl tlu* uew that Indian j.nl.li.- ojini. n sboi.bl ba\r n 
deteimiiiin;: voe e in liamin;! nm w lonsiiiniii.ii o( Inbni iitn i ti e « b»'‘i- oi ibe war. 
The .oniieil now snsjtefis ibiit a small «-oiiliMn.e tielnninaiy Ut ibe «.ni* sii;.-r-led 
by tbe National Lilmal I'tdeiulioii at its Alb>bab:id s» ^n.Il bi-l I t . iinbei, bp cdbd 
by bis Lxcelb ii. y ibe Vi eiov ol nb«ini I o n imis is .ebMnl hy ie.i*-i iHrd 
orLaiiizaiioMH ol sexeial ]ailns. eominni-r.iM. and ii.tmsis in tbe eonntiy to 
deteiniiue ibe piiniiil«s of tbe hilnie » tinsiiiniion •»! India. 

'llu! 1 Msnn III be antboiiMd io eiH>|eiate with oilier loliln al parties and 
inlClCHlH in Inrlheiaiiee of tbe abosc ol»je* l. 

Council Meetinf— I’oona— 2:tnl. .lime 1940 
'J i.\r OP l:i>oi pim.vs e\-i‘^i.n 


Ar. ai'i-cnl to !be tboeinment and Iraibis to sink dilhiriieis and to tinile to 
fonn initional t .oxeinininis b.Mli in tbe pnoimis anti at llie etniie. (bus seeiniiiK 
the Indian nBin»n.»l nist lesis and insuiiiip ibe tul! etsq eiaii.m i»l Imlia in the 

i. rose. iiiimi of ilo- war. was tbe eiiix of ii lesolutuiii passttl by tbe t ouiieil of (he 
IVdt iation wbi.li iml at roona on the rrU. .lune H»40, ii. H. l\ i ttruHipyr, 

j. nsitleiif, piesidm;.. 'Ibe lollowiii^ in tin; te.\l of the lesolntuns ufi the polltieiil 

silnalion fli'tl Iinliaii tleleiit'e • • » . « . • . 

Ill \iew (d tbe inti lift Iv nilif ftl siiiiniioii eaiisnl by Ibe cidiy of Italy tn (he 
iriir ami tbe t plIaiM' ol TianM-. (lie eoiim il td tbe Nalnmiil I ibi ial Keth ration of 
India iirrtH «l.e ( .o\ei i.iiu nt and all ihe pdiinal laiiitH in ibe eomiiry to sink 
(heir dilhm. '" at hast for the lime hi iiq: nml an«‘d»‘ tt» Ibe hadeis lo tiliKe so 
that Ninit.md ( .om i i.iia nts ran be foiimd l.mb in tbe |uuiii. ts anti at (be enitrc 
(huM sceniint; Indian niUitmiil iiidriHls and iiiHUiiii^r the lull t oopeiiilioii of JiidiA 
ill the piobceniiou of fhc war. 
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THB A. I. FORWAKD BLOC CONFERENCE { KiOPCR— 

(A) The counHI is of ofiinion that while tlic i»rw proi»nsa!8 of tlie Oovmimeiit 
in the matter of il«i«iice. iiivolviii(> an iuci‘i*aMe in fhi* 4iin-ii;:th of the liniiaii aiiuy« 
navy and the air force, the uimudtiinmMJt of tiic ciplrt. Indianiaiii^ nuita si'lienie «im 
of the auhstiiiiiioii of IndiHii roniiniKKioned oHi(‘ere for Viceroy^ CuntniiHsiiMia, aae 
moves in tlie ri>;ht.direciioii, stilt tlicKe |»ru|>o8uii4 ar^ ^far too innchqiuitc to meet 
the defence .needs of India *, the toumil coiiKiih'iH tlnit tlic policy of ln<iinnivaiiuii 
should be earned out in the fullest in«Misuie anti that tlic mannf art lire in the 
country of aeroplanes, tnnVs and other equiptioMii hIiouKI he nnderttikrii without 
avoidable delay and that niilitary Mainin;; should hr ex-rnded to all rhiKt^rs so as 
to provhle a serond line of defence and in other ways drniKc and inimodiately rany 
out so far. Ihe count-il ur);e8 the Uovcrnnient of India to bcrure Uic iinicHtrirtca 
admission of Induui pilots to the R. A. F. on the same basis as apidies to 
dominion pilots. 

(B; The eonnoU feels that India's war efforts ns elaborated in (A) will not lie 
sufficiently efleclive unless an Indian JDefeiire Minister roinaiandin^ tlic confidence 
of the |<eople is ap|KjiiiLed. 

The council coiMh'uined the policy of the CVyhm Ministers in seeking' to 
reduce the ntimlier of votcisihy administrative action ivhich was inconsistent with 
the tufecrelary of h^tate's deapaicli of June 10. lOlin. 

By another resoluiton, llic council appealed to the Govcrjimcnts of Great 
Britain, the DominioMS and the ('oionies to take imniiilintc b(c}« to eliminate all 
diacriminalions bused on race and colour, as siich disi'iimination was a iicpution of 
l>emocracy. 'i'hey also np|>eHied to General SiniitH and the Fouih Airican 
Government in particular, to take all l ossible ste|iH to implement the uplift clause 
in the Cape Town A^'rcement or at any rate do nothing which would aggravate the 
appxehensioiiB of the Bouih Afrkau Xiidias. 


The A. I. Forward Bloc Conference 

Second Session Na^nir — 18th. June 1940 
Tiik WELctoMK Aumiicss 

The AH-Tndia Forwanl Conference commenced its second session at 

Nagpur on tlic Iftth. Juno 1940 under the i*rf‘sideJ»cy of SufthriH Chmuha Hose. 

Welcoming the delegates Mr. IL S. liuiLar^ Chainuiin of the Ilrception Com- 
mittee, Ui*< larcd that ijii; Foiwiud Itloc under the l*^dci>liip of t?ubliaB Chandra 
Bose was alone cnpuhle of leading the country idong tlw; n<>Jil lincH. 

Criticising the i'ongrcsH policy and aciiiiiics, the ciuurinaii said that they 
were incongruous in view of flic prcscnl world Kihintion when every (‘uuiitry was 
threatened with the menace, of mcchiinicnl waifare iigainst which cldiarklm and 
bandlooro had proviil tnosl incdcciive. India, howcxcr, hiiould be ronccjncd firstly 
with her own atl’aiiH namely, slrur^ile ior imlcpcnih laibcr than what ha]>pciied in 
Other connirics. 'Jhe Forward llio<* was prepared to follow Ciandhian ieiiderHitip 
to this end provided the C.'ongresH dn-itled on diieet action iiuinediulcly after the 
present meeting of the Working Committee. 

J ’iir.si I n:xTJ a n A i nm r.-s 

Sj. iinhhn» Chanttm Ihae then fl<1iver<il tlie trrsidrnlinl ailtlrrsR. In the 
course of liis speech, he observed, 'If India can win frevdoin now, and then save 
herself, she will hest serve the cause of hiiniaiiity/' 

Justifying, at the outset, tlie foitnation of the Forward Bloc and ditniling ils 
aehievrmentH so far, Mr. Hose ciaiinnl that the Forward Bloc had successfully 
resisted the tendency towniils eonMilutionalism aiul coinproniise within the ranka 
of the Cong less. It was due to their ftroiia that the Coiigress leaders had to vacate 
offices, as a protest against the policy of the British (Government. If ihey had not 
done HO, Ihey would have liern eiiiT>ing on the war policy of the ( ioveinnienl of 
India as agents of Biitisli Iinpriialistn. inspite of effiirts made ltiil:erlo, no conn 
nroniiso had yet hreti miule with the British Goveininini, and for this they, of the 
1*01 ward Mbs*, could legiiiinalely clnim sf»nie credit. 

Hccondly, they had so fur friistiatid all nttempis to secure the eo-of>rrn(ion of the 
Congress in the proseeiition of the war. Following his ineetiiig with the Yieeioy in 
be|»iemlier laat, Mahatnia Gandhi had given out that lie was of the view tliiit India 
■bmd give uiicoiiditioual help to Gieat Britain duiing the present war. But the 
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Congress )\orkitvu; Commiftoe, whi« h iisunUy fcilintrri] MshAtmii GaniThi blindly, hud 
igituml luK views on Hut'll un all*iiii;>ortuiii iksiic. This hsd )iMp|>enril only bcoHiise of 
the artitiidf ol ilic Salilui mitl (he Korwurti Jlltn*. The Fui waid Hloe claimed to 

have BiiriiMtlHl ill finuiu- nn utinosphrre t)li hfriig^ilr, vrhi**ln ihry had launched at 
Ramgaih, and whi.-li sin. o (Ihm luui been sii-adily piiining in slretigih and volume. 

• Mr, Pnse Haiti, Itad niaile roiiaidcrable henduny in Uihar and tire 

Lnited Troviic cs in rM ii^!al, dicy limt rcstoieil in a large measure the *6tatu8 
quo which cxisicd prim* lo ^^riitcniber, 

Ctuiiiniiiiu, Mr. fiosc said, “In order to fully utilise the op^Kirtniiity whh'h 
inleinationul cvi-ms liava pri scnicd Iona, we ntiisi iwivc KiiirK'icnt uniiy and solidari- 
ty among oiirKcjvi-H. If iiulia could apeak with one voice today our demand will 
indeed l>c weiini^h irresistible. U fullowa, its a cfurHc^ueiicr, that we aliould try to 
develop naiionul unity and solithiriiy to the maximum limit. Nntiuiiul unity will 
presuppose miiiy wiibiii the ( iMipiess and, at the same time, unity between tlie 
Congress u:.*l other oi;:tinisniioiis, like the Mnstini liCatruc. 

“If wc ran develdp suriicieni unity and soiiduiity uinong oiiiHilvcB in eo<Ml time, 
we may vn y well ho] c tliut even if the eonntry )‘iiKse» through a struggle and 
evt*n it eati. irophii* events take place in Kuio|s\ tlwr truiisreicnee of power liom 
the hands ol Ihiiish jiii) eiiulism to those ot the liidiuii pro) le will take plaee to a 
peaceful manner. ]l is mil necessary tliut the Indian levoluiioii should he a bloody 
one, or that it hIiooUI pass thiongii a perhiit of rh.*U)H. tin the eontinry, it ia 
desirablo that it shonhl he bh peic etnj a^ | os.^ilde and a pea( (T(il tiansilion can he 
enaured if the people aic iiniiisi and are dcteimineil to have their fuedoin.'* 

Mr. Ikise H4i::gested that they should imifietlintcly go on! into the eonutry 
with the rullytng ciy'-“Ali power to the Itiduin pei»|ile.” 'I hid would galvanise Iho 
masKra in a moment. In ruder to put forward this d<‘mand in an elli'ctivc and 
iiTcsistilde iiianuer, tiny should leave no atone iiiifninetl in their edbit to attain 
national tiiiiiy. 'Mils (trut uotitd m'cc'ssitate the vetting np of a maehinery whieh 
will pre.s('rve hanuony and goodwill anioiig the people iimler all eiriiimatnncea. 
Snell a machineiy vTould he piovided hy a Citimis’ J >eh m e Ciops. ('tganihed on an 
all'imrty hasis. Ihit sm h a corps should tie tpiiic independent of the tiuvegnment. 
The iUii/.cns' Infeme ('or|M woidd oniv aim at pri serving inleinal |4*a(‘c. har- 
mony and gCHidv.ill. 'Ihe ipicstioii ot dehmtiiig thn eoimtiy milituiily lioin other 
force or power was one. wl:i<-li shonhl com eiii the (ioveinnient only 

Kefeniiig to the intvi nanonal sikntoioii Mr. Ikise said, “Alter leading the mit- 
•pokcii KUitemenrH of ?ili \» iii>toii i'liutchtii tiiid rani lh}mind. we earimit hliiik 
Inc prime fa ts ol the siiue.iiiui as they emerge liom the qnnk ti inpu of war. 
Everyday makc.^ it more • h-ar that M. Paid irevtuiiid’s snnitnin,' np of the situation 
ill the (.'hamhiM ot iii i .iins was a true imasuie of the miliiaiy (‘ondithaiv then 
obtaining. iMrk as wa:^ t!.c picture tl.cii, it has grown daiker him c. 

“Ihe laiMC ol Ihr; Allies' detent seems tn-ilay halgiil Hfuiiewlirre in their 
Hystem. It was a sysieni win- !i ;vlr, 1 Icimiit Althe, S|eaking, l helicvr, for the 
lust lime lioiu the Op| •a-iticu U'lohis. said had liiiled to meet, the nets! of llio 
crisiH. Hut wc arc not so nnmli inti it s.;eit in a ptiiiirnhir iiit'ihtKh as in the haaic. 
principles of a'-iion. And we are noi to Is? dissiivdetl from presHiiig home OUT 
demumi for tiie admission of tumtaiiu iit:d li.lits hy a clouding of the isMiica. 

eaniioi Inti ask oihs^Imh witcie wu a'aml in fhi.s iiJtf‘riiutional lliix. 


Following Sombre tboic.-his of atlicil statesmen nml stiativihls, wc cwtiiot but aak 
OUraelvcH vvliat wc hhoul«l d«> if fJitiish lesistamc ••olhipseH. 

What is l.ipdund liL* ly to do. with or wiilioul. Fram e ? The anaw:er to 
this question eonPrin. furnisin-d hy Ihni im xpln able hn lor the j.iiMic morula*. 
The llriiish pco ie inc famous for their d«igg«ft (ettimetiy and their iinfhiiehiitg 
liervea. I l«ey ate now < «rtiiion'eil with what i» jethaps the seveiest oideal in Ihcir 
history. Let ns sci* how tl.ey will le quil ihemsdvi s. .Iiidged fioin the? leiilialiu 
iHiint of view, the rmo*! Mans of Ai.icnea eannoi go heyoiid a rerluiii limit in 
iiclidng the Allies, hsi .lapan stnndd make IUHd)lc in flm I'nr F.aHt. And (hero 
ia 110 iloie wh.'Uj'oi-Mr, ih.ii ?-ir Mallool (‘lippM will smeeed in divhling fieiiiiany 
and .Soie’t hm.r'Ui. It is more iluMt ^ro»labh! that llieie is a dehiiiie agreement 
bctweiMi Soviet Ku.s.-.ni on the om* siile ami (mi many ami Itidy on ihe other.** 

“Snell heing the hiinaiioii,” ciiiielmled .Mr. licHv, ’‘Imlia imiihI in (Ida grave 
criaia think i»f IwMself liist. If sUe e,iii win fieedinn in»w ami then save heraetf, 
ahe will best seive ilic »anse of hniiiantiy. 1 1 ta for (he Indian |*rople to make 
an immediate •Kiiiuml for the I rim at eiei.ee ol powei (» iheni lliioiigli a rimsaioiml 
National (ioveniment. No e«u*s»itiiti*»i»a! dilla idtice eait put forwatd by Uie 
Uriualk Ooverumenl with e view tu rcaiaiing iliie demand, bcciuiao IcgiaUlUHi lor 
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thii purpose reii be put throtifili l^srlismfnt in twonty-roiir honrs. W^heii thinjrs 
settle down iiiMde India and abroad, the PioviHion.d Nan’mial Oovern input will 
con%*ene a (Constituent Assembly for framing a full>iicdged conslituiioii for 
ibis country.*’ 


The A. I. Anti-Compromise Conference 

Presidential Address— Ramgsrh-lfith. March 11)40 

The All India Anti-Compromise Coiiferpiice was held nt Rnmgnrh on the 
lOth. Mareb 1040 niidcr the prcsidciiry of Sj. 6ubhaa Chanara Dwe, ’ihc following 
is the teat of the address dpliv<Mpd by him 

You have done me a very groat honour by inviting me to proside over the 
deliberations of the All-India A nii-Coni promise ('oiifpronre nt l.'aingnrh to-day. 
At the same time, the responsibility you liave thrown on my shonldtMs is onerous 
to a degree. ’J'his Coiifcrciirc is iiitpiiclod to fm'iis all the anti-lm|H*iiali8t forces 
in the cotiiitry that are now dotcrminefl to resist a coiupromisc with Imperialism. 
To preside over such a Conforeiu'e is by no means an etisy task. This task 
liecomes all the more serious and arduous when the Chnirninii of the Reception 
Committee is no less a person than Hwami SahajAnnnd Haraswati. It is in 
reMKMise to Swamiji’s clarion-call that we have nssenihlml here to-day. 

Comrades. 1 shall fail in my duty if. before proceeding to discuss the problem 
of the day, I do not pay a .tribute to those who are rcspoiisihle for organising 
this conference. 1 hspiton to know something of the obstncles and the difliculties 
that had to be overcome before this confcreiu’C could meet and 1 cun, therefore, 
speak with a certain amount of auihoiity. I hose ohstneh^s anti dillicnliics were 
of a two-fold character. In the first place, th.erc were ]*hvsii*ul and mnttM'ial 
obslAcIes and tlinicuhies to be overcome nt Rnmgnrh before lulcqiuitc arrangements 
lor the Conference could be made. In the second place. pcrsi.<«irut hostile i^ropa- 
^ida all over the coiiiiiry had to he. faced and coini(eiact<il hy tlic organiser of 
the (inference. The most surprising and painful part of this propaganda was 
the determiiied eiidenvotir of a section of Leftists (or shall I say pscudo Lefiists ?) 
to make this Conlereiuc impossible hy oj eiily coiuh iniiiiig it and also hy trying 
to aahovage it. As a innltcr of fact, during the last fivw moiitlis, it has 'hccome 
moiT. and more evident that a iiumher of I.t'ftiKis have heguii to ilay the role of 
apologists of the Righttsts-hut sueii a phenomeiiou is not new in history. Man 
lives to learn and the longer he lives, the more docs lie realise the u] I ness of the 
oft-repeated truism tluit history rcjieats iindf. 

It has lieeii argued hy the apologists of Uie Congress Working Committee 
that the Congress is itself the biggest Anti-Coniproiiiise ('oiifeit nee and that such 
a Oonferenee is, thereforr, ui.necessnrv. Ilw resoiutioii of the last ineeiiiig of tlic 
Congress Working Coinmiitee whieh met si ratua is hehl u]> hi liue (»ur eyes in 
order to demonsiraie tliat the Congress has atlopietl an ijinoiiii:roniibiug policy. 
One cimnot hut ailmire the murtJr of iviveli an argurueut, but is ii lucct and 
proper for politicians and political woikers to be so very naive? 

One has only to go through the whole of the ratlin resolution and p.artieiilarly 
throiigli the latter portion of it in order to ii*a1ise lliat there arc loo|diolrs which 
detract frotn the iiitrinsh* value /d that rtsulinh^ii. No . sooner was tliis resolution 
passed than Mahatma (iiiiidhi eanH* foiw;ard with the stnteineiit that the door 
iiad not been .iianged on future uegotiationw for a s«‘tilement. Muhatmaji’s 
auiiRcqiient lengthy remarks on (Vivil Diholuilieiieo do not assure us by any tneaiiis 
that the tieriotl of siruggle has ('ommeiicid. In fact, what lias ilisircssed and 
bcwilderetl us during the last year and a half is the fai t that while on tlic one 
hand red-hot resolutions are passed niul stniemeiits issued hy members of the 
Congress Working (^)iiimiMer, siiniiltaneoiisly other remarks are made and 
Btatcmriits issued either hy Mahal mn (taiidhi or hy other Rigiilist hwlers wliudi 
create a totally tlilTerent impression on the average inintl. I'lieii ilierc is the iiiool 

a iicstioii ns to whether the rafiiii resolniioii would liuve heeii passed at all, but for 
tic pressure exerted by the l^efl during the last six inunths. 

The eoni.try eiigeily awaits a ehtir and uiMiiuivoenl declaration from the 
Congreas Woiking Cotninitl<*e that the diHir has finitlly been banged on all talka 
of a eompraiiiise with Imt>crialisni. Hut will this dtxdaraUoii be forthcoming 7 
If wOt when 7 
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Comimdet, those who ever that the OoDfcreee is the bisgcat Aati<Oomi>i«niaa 
Conference T^rbaps Biiifer from shortness of memory end their brains consequently 

fort;otten that as soon as the War be^iian. Mahatma 
Uanabi proceeds to Simla without earing to nmsult the Congress Working 
Committee and informed His Kxeeileucy the Viceroy that he was in favour of 
rendering unconditional help to Great Britain in the prosecution of the War ? Do 
they not realise that Mahatma Gandhi being the sole Dictator of the Coagresa, 
ms per^iial views necessarily have a far-reachinsf implication ? Have they foi^gotten 
that snice tlie outbreak of war, the Congrcaa Working Committee lias aide-tracked 
the main issue, namely, our demand for Puma Swaraj— by putting forward a 
demand for a faked Coiistiturnt Assembly f Have they forgotten that some 

E rominent Rightist leaders, including members of tlie Congress Working Committee 
ave been contiuuouHly whittling down the implications of a Constituent Assembly 
and that they have gone so far as to accept separate electorate and the existing 
franchise for the Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Conaiituent 
Assembly of their dreams ? Have they forgotten that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers have been showing an inordinate 
desire to get back to oliiue ? Have they forgotten the consistent attitude wbieb 
Mahatma Gandhi has adopted during tlie last six months in the matter of 
a compromise with the Bcitisn Government ? And do they not know that behind 
the smoke-screen of hot phrases, Jiegotiations for a compromise have beea 
going on apace ? 

Unfortunately lor us. the British Government have ceased to take the Googresa 
seriously and have formed the impression that however much Congressmen may 
talk, they will not ultimately show fight. Sfnee September there has nut 
been any dearth of reaolutions or stateuients. Some members of the Congress 
Working Committee opine that these resolutions have impressed the world. But 
whether they have impressed the world or not, they have certainly not impressed the 
British, who are essentially a realistic race. During tlie lost six months we have 
offered them only words and words and we have receli*ed the timo’-worn reply that 
so long as the Uiadu-MusUm problem remains nueolved, Puma Swaraj It 
unthinkable. 

Since September last India iuis been passing thnough a rare evisie when men*f 
minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation. The first to fall were the leaders 
themselves and the demoralisation that seised them has been spreading as a 
contagion throughout the land. A determined and wides])read eflort ui needed if we 
are to stem the rot. To make this effort really effective, our activities should be 
focussed at an AU-lndia Conference of all those who are determined to have no 
truck with Imperialism. ...... u 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare in Indian history, hut it la 
nothing new in the history of the world. Such crises geuerally ap|»ear lu periods of 
transition. In India, we are now ringing down the curtain on an age that la 
passing away, while we are at the same time ushering in the dawn of a new era. 
The age of Imperialism is drawing to a close and the era of freetlom, democracty 
and Socialism looms ahead of us. India, therefore, stands to-day at one of the 
cross-roads of history. It is for us to share, if we so will, the heiitage that awaits 


tu6 VFOfide 

It is not to be wondered at that men’s minds should be bewildered when the 
old structure is crashing under its own weight and the new structure baa yet to 
rise out of the ashes of the old. But let us not lose *0 ^**^51?^** *iL®***^ 
countrymen or in humanity in this hour of uncertainty, lo lose faith would be a 
calamity of the first magnitude. 'tk. 

Such crises constitute the supremo teat of • 
crisis has put our own leadeiship to the tmt and the latter ^s |jj®f 
found wanflng. It U only by nnalyainn nnd .“if 

we can learn the lesson of history and lay the foundati on of our 4 

achievement. But such analysis and exposure will oeceaaarily be pai fu to a 1 
concerned, though there is means of avoiding it. nwimmm in nthM’ 

I may dig^s at this suge and draw an SSSL 

climes and i^es. When the October Revolution broto out w BumU m WH, 

nobody had a clear conception as to how cSllSion with^^i^ariim.^ 

of the Bolsheviks were then thinking in terms of a Ckmiiuonu^ ottm 

It WM left to Lentato aenonnee all W to 


It was left to Denin to denounce aii uoawwuu nuu ~ ^ - ^ 

iESiK 
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nnerrin^ intUnei Intmtion) whialu \i\t\maie\y proved to be propbettc, saved 
ItuBBia from diaaBtec and from a traf^edy aimilar to that nhleh overtook tSpaiu the 
other day. 

Let UB noir take a contrary case. Ttaly in 1922 waa to all intents and 
purpoacBt ripe for SocialieiD. All tliat ehe needed was an Italian Lelin. But the 
man of the hoor did not arrive and the opportunity slipped out of Socialist hands. 
It was immediately seized by the F:«8ci8t leader, Benito Mussolini. By hie march 
to Rome and hie seizure of power, Italian history took an altogether diaereiit turn 
and Italy ultimately went FaBciet instead of Koin{$ Socialist. Doubt and vacillation 
had seizra the Italian leaders and so they failed. Mussolini had one supreme virtue 
which not only saved him but brouj^ht him the laurels of victory He knew his 
mind and ho was not afraid to act. That consiituted the essence of leadership. 

'J'o-day our leaders are wobiilinfi; and their vacillation has demoralised a section 
of Leftists as well. “Unity,” “National Front,” “Disci pline”~thc8e have become 
cheap slogans which have no relation to reality. Befogged by such attra(*tive 
slogans, they seem to have forgotten that the supreme need of the hour is a bold, 
uncompromising policy leading us on to a national struggle. Whatever strengthens 
ns for this purrmse is to be welcomed. Whatever weakens ns to be eschewed. 
Unity which ties us to the apron-strings of Itightist politicians is by no means a 
blessing. We might as well induce the Congress to effect unity with the Liberal 
Federation— if unity is to be desired under all conditioiTS and circumstances. 

In the present crisis, the most distressing phenomenon is the disruption within 
the ranks of those who were hitherto regarded as leftists. I'he immediate future 
wiH prove to be the acid test of Leftism in India. Those who will be found 
wiintMig will be soon exposed as pseMdo-IjeCltsts. The members of the Forward 
Bloc, too, will have to demonstrate by their work and conduct that they are really 
forward and dynamic. It may be* that in the onieal that is ahead of us, some of 
these who are branded as Rightists to-day, wiU prove to be genuine Leftists— 
Leftists in action, I mean. 

A word is necessary here in order to explain what we mean by Leftism. The 
present age is the anti-lm()erialist. phase of onr movement. Our main task in this 
nge Is to end Imperialism and win national independence for tiie Indian people. 
When freedom comes, the age o£ natunial reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present y^base of our 
movement. Leftists will bo those who will wage an uncompromising fight with 
Imperialism. Those who waver and vaR*illate in their struggle against Imperialism— 
those who tend towards a compromise with it-^cannot by any means be Leftists. In 
the next phase of our movement, Leftism will be synonymous with Socialism— but 
in the present phase, the words “Leftist” and “Anti-Imperialist” should be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is : “ Will India still remain under the thumb of 
the Biy^htists or will she swing to the Left, once for all ?” The answer to this can 
be frunished only by Leftists themselves. If they adopt a bold uncompromising 
policy in their struggle with lm|)erialism '-regardless of all danger, difficulties and 
obstacles, then the Leftists will make history and India will go Left. 

To those who may stHl be thinking of a compromise, the recent history of 
Ireland and the sequel to the Anglo-Irish Treaty should prove highly instructive 
and edifying. A, conk[)vom\se with imi^erialism will mean that an anti-imperialist 
national struggle will soon be converted into a civil war among the people 
themselves* Would tills be desirable from any point of view. 

In^be event of a compromise being effeced with Imi^erialism in this country 
Indian ^^Leftists will in future have to fight not only Imperialism, but its new- 
fangled Indian allies as well. This will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
against imperialism will be converted into a civil war among the Indians 
tbemselveB. 

Let us take time by the forelock and let us act while it is not too late. 
S^taaffii Sahmjanand Saraaivati has sounded the clarion call. Let us respond to it 
with all the strength and courage that we possess. From this Conference let us 
Bead out a warning to both Imperialism and its Indian Allies. The success of this 
conference should mean the death-knell of compromise with Imperialism. 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for implementing 
the resolutions of this Conference and for waging an uncompromising war with 
Imperialism. Everybody now realise that if the Working Committee of the 
OoDicreBS does not give the call for launching a national struggle— others will have 
to do BO. It would therefore be in the fitness of things for this Conference to set 
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a permanent machinery foi undertaking this reaponiibility^ahould the Working 
Committee fail ua in thie criaia. I hope and trust that the deliberationa of thia 
Ootifercnce will be a prelude to irork and atruggle on a nation-vride and on an 
AlUlndia front. ''InquWab Zindabad.” 

Reaolntlona— Second Bay— Ramgnh-tSOi. Maith 1840 

Struggle fob Freedom 

The main reaoliition before the Conference-rthat dealing with the "forthcoming 
atruggle"— was leased on the second day. the lOth. Mareh 1840. 

The resolution requests Mr. Suhkas Chandra Bo$r, the President of the 
Conference, and Swnmi Sahajanan the President of the Reception Committee 
to bring into existence an AlMiidia Council of Action with a view to 
launching and directing their struggle. The resolution lays down that April 6, 
the beginning of the National Week, should be the signal for the iiitenalA* 
cation of local struggles and the commencement of a atruggle on an all- India 
front, and adds that this movement sboiild symbolise & resolve of the 
Indian people to withdraw themselves from participation in the war and make 
final efforta for the achievement of India’s independence. *’Once thie atruggle 
begins,” declares the resohition, ** there should he no rest and no break, nor 
should there be any side-tracking of the atruggle as happened in 1938 when 
the Harijan movement was started”. 

While affirming the “inalienable and indefeasible right” of the Indian 
people to complete sovereign iiiUcpendciice, the resolution points out that since 
the snspeiision of the Civil Disobedience by the Congress iu 1933i while on 
the one side there has been a drift towards constirutionaliam, there has 
appeared on the other side an unexpected and unprecedented mass awakening. 
The resolution adds that the Indian people are hungry for freedom to-day 
and objective conditions are also ri^ie for the attainment of their political objective. 

Attitude to War 

The resolution adds that while the ideals of freedom and democracy 
have been trumpeted by the Western lm|)erialist Powers sa their war aims, 
the war has meant for India a farther suppression of civil liberty ana 
exploitation of the Indian people. War conditions had brought about a closer 
association between British Im|)erialism and the Rulers of Indian States sod 
cspitalists, resulting in a further sliarpciiing of class consciousness. Oharaoteri- 
sing the war as an im|)erialist war, the resolution observes that though the 
Congress attitude towards the war had been laid down at Haripura and 
InrtW affirmed at Tripuri, **un fortunately for the Indian nation when the 
war started in September 1939, doubt and hesitation seized a section of our 
Bationsl leadership. As s consequence, valuable months have been lost in 
carrying on useless negotiations with the British Government and in seeking 
a clarification of the British war aims.” Instead of taking a forward step 
after the resignation of the Congress Ministries, steps have been taken only 
to eonfuse and bewilder the mind of the ordinary man. 

Coiidemniog the emphasis laid on spioning and constructive work, the 
resolution respectfully warns the Indian people "not to be misled or confused 
by the demand for a fake Constituent Assembly.” 

Exhortini; lovers of freedom to stand up boldly and courageously for the 
ideals of political, social and ecoiiomic emancipation, the resolution advises 
the people to launch a counter-offensive against the onslaught on civil liberty 
and luso come forward to identify themselves with the toiling masses of India, 
kisaDS and maidoors, and join them in the struggle for their economic independence. 

The resolution adds, ‘*We have waited long enough, for nearly seven 
months, for a timely lead in the matter from the Congress leadership and to 
no purpose ; and we find from experience that the longer we wait, the greater 
the vacillatioD and demoralisation in onr own ranks. Consequently, no InrUier 
time should be lost.*’ ^ , . . . 

The resolution then refers to local stmggles that have been goin|E on In 
variona parts of the country during Uiis period and obanves : *'riie time has 
now oome to intensify lo(«l stiuggles that have been going on and to start 
new onea wherever necessary and jxnwible. At the same time, these innumer- 
able local struggles should be linkedf up and pooled together to culminate in 
one common etroggle for the achievement of India’s independenoe.” 

Bmami Shahitjananda 8ara$waH, moving the resolution, said that it was 
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•elf-ezpUnatory. Ha larieirad receot political e?enti and the declaration of war 
and eaid that the maaaes would hare to suffer greater hardship and exploita- 
tion in future, such as increase in taxation. The CounesSk he said withdrew 
the Ministries from the Provinces after the out-break of war but took no 
itep to brinx about amelioration in the conditions of the masses. 

Criticising the Patna resolution of the Congress, the speaker eaid that 
the demand for a Oonetitucnt Aesembly was '*a fake and hypocritical one.** 
That resolution had created confusion in the people’s mind whet their future 
course of artiou should be. The present leadership of the GongreBS shirked 
the mein issue before the country. He urged the gathering to launch a 
itruggle without losing any time. All minor struggles, he added, should 
merge in one mass action. April 6, which commemorated the Jallianwalla 
Bagh incrident. would be the most appropriate day for the declaration of a 
Itruggle. Oriticising Mahatma Gaudhi, Swami Shahaianauda laid that a ’'pilgrimage** 
to Delhi and Simla would not help the country nor the insistence on the 
Ghetkha. What right had Qandhiji to atake the enetenance of the masses and 
the fruits of their labours for arriTing at a compromise with the British 
Government f (At this stage there were ehoute of "Mahatma Gandhi ki-Jai” and 
many people left the meeting. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveether, seconding the resolution, declared that 
there would be no more talk of compromise until the country had achieved 
independence. Criticising the Congress Working Oommittee, he observed that it 
took them six months to find out that the present war was being fought for 
an imperialist end. Congress leaders were repeatedly declaring that the country 
was not prepared. How could any army win if its general instead of encouraging 
it said that the army was useless t When that was the ease, the general ahouid 
be displaced by another. 

Mr. Sulsman Shah end Mr. Niharendu Dutta ifagumdar supported the 
zeeolution. The latter contended that there was no question of preparedness for 
a struggle as the country was already in it and there was no going back now. 
They had to go forward even if it meant defeat. It was more honourable to 
suffer defeat than lurrender or oorapromise. After two more speakers bad addreasod 
the resolution was declared carried, only one voting against. ' 


Ahrars Cajnoratulated 

The Conference pnssed six otber resoluiions, including one relating to the 
the “repressive policy of the Government**, and another demanding dear 
allowance for the working classes. 'I'he third congratulated the Majlis- i- A hrar on 
the policy it has been pursuing since the outbreak of war and added, “It is a 
matter of .mtification and pride for every Indian that, while the Congress High 
Command has been marking time by the last six months, the Majlis-i-Ahrar has gone 
forward in its endeavour to implement the wai’ resolution by the Haripura Congieas.*’ 
OTimR Besolutions 


Another resolution extended support to States* people's legitimate demands 
and condemned the policy of the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Conference affirmed that the time had come when the problem of the 
kisans should be treated as the most important internal problem of India and 
urfi^ed, among other things, the abolition of the zamindari system without compen- 
sation and 5U per cent reduction in rent revenue and canal rates. 

After the resolutions had been adduted. Mr. Subkaa Chandra Base addressed 
the gatl^ing. He said that the Conference bad decided a momentous issue sod 
that its decision had thrown a great responsibility on them. The call for action 
made by the Conference, he hoped, would assume a nation-wide aspect. The 
present leaders of the Coogress, he maintained, were doubtful i^out the strength 
of the mosses because th^ were not in toudi with the masses. The awakening 
among the masses, he said, was greater than it had ever been. The Indian demand 
for freedom was not an isolated one but part of the world movement and it was 
in the fitness of things that India should contribute her share to the movement 
set afoot by subjected oatione. 

Refemng to tho Uindn-Unelim qusitkm, Mr. Boae said that the Moeiims 
would enjoy the same privileges and freedom as all other oommunities in a free India. 

Ooooludiog. Mr. Bom appealed to the andieuce to be ready for the call lor aetion. 

Ihe Oonferenoe whioli oommenoed to-day with the singing of 
IqbaVs "Hioduathaa Hiomim”, eoaoluded with the eiiiging Maiaram^ 

•imdat anti-oodipiiNidia dapma and aciM of Bom l i r /ot.* 



The AH India Women’s Conference 

14t1i. Session— Allahabad --27tli. January 1040 

The 'Wfi-come Address 

Tlic fourtwnth session of the All-India 'Women’s Conference met in the Senate 
Hidl of tlie Allahabad ITiiiversity on the 27th. January 1040 under the presidency of 
Bcfjunt Humul Ali. Hnni Ijti.xmibai Rajwade, the out^oini; President, formally 
proposed Hc;:iiin ilaniid Ali to the chair. 

^Irs. Viittija LtiMmi Patultt, I'rcsident of (he Keception Committee, read her 
address of welcome in the course of which she said : — 

"It is up to Indian woineit to endeavour to brin^ about harmony in the coun- 
try hascHl on real iiiidcrstandin*; and mutual toleration. Towards this end, we 
should create a <‘ivic consciousness. The esstoitial condition for the development 
of a Stroup civic spirit is the cultivation of tolerance”. Condemning!; separate 
elcrtoratcs. Mrs. Pandit said, *‘l consider separate electorates as the greatest 
Btiiiuhliii^ hliM’k to the creation of a real ci\ic sense and to national process. So 
Ion;; as we think in terms of separate elivtorates, so lung will the seeds of distrust 
and luutiial suspicion remain hidden in our hearts.” 

.Mrs. Pandit, continuing, sai»l that the Women’s Pnh-Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Committee had hecii doing gmul work under the (hnii innnsliip of Rani 
La.xini Ihii Pajwadc and a report of the work done would soon he ready. Kirorts 
had i)ccii mailc to tackle important questions lelaiing to women's disabilities in the 
Bocial, economic anil legal sphere. 

Mrs. I'andit pointed out that stnnehow the conlncts between the conference 
and tin? ina-M'S icniaincd exceedingly Irw. 'I'lic (.'onicieme should try to be a truly 
icj'iesf^niative organisation <if the W4«mcn of linlia and not only of the educHted 
and leisiiit'd <‘ia>s4>H. It slionld fiy to make iiioic mass eoniaets ; and for this 
}>urpose, sbonbl take n]» smdi wmk as literacy and rnral upliit. 

In evun Iiision, Mrs Pandit said that the conference was deprived of valuable 
workers btvaiise ihe pioeecdings were eariietl on in Knglish. 

'J'HK PHr.SII»l:NTIAL Al>I>Kl>S 

In the eonrse of her piesitlmtial aibiress lu'gum Howui Ali said : — 

‘ Por 1 bfsereli yon idl to make coiiiaets with women of all shades of 

political opinion, to toim frieinlsliips with women of the lahoiiung classes and to 
try to iM'comc one in mind with cm’Iv womati who is your neighbour”. IShc 
exhorted the women to help in s|>re:iding liteiney, to eomc onl of their coinentional 
grooves and to make their inieicsi in life wide enough to encompass Ihe 
mtciTsts of nil wtmu'n without distini iion. 

Begum Humid Ali cmphasisMl the necessity of ]>rople studying Tlindustani t&c 
creating stieh an nnuosphere. r^hc said that staiMlaidised lliiKiusfani roust be 
accepted h\ all those who heionged to Hindi or Uidii -speaking ptoviuces as a 
second language, and it lnu^t he Icaint by all those who did not hi-long to either. 
The clioiec of the script must he entirely iiidi\ idnal, hut the (.iove: nnient. of each 
province should n<-(e]>i both scripts. IteM iihing H iiidnsiiini as tlie gicaicst common 
factor of both I'ldu and Hinili. Begum Hamid Ali laid stress upon a basic scheme 
for it. Bcfcrriiig to the liaison guaip of the Cunfciein'e in Kiigland, and to fiirnds 
at Cieneva, in .Vniriiin and Prance and other conntiics, the Piistdcnl said that the 
Conference had their iinsiiiited support and many of them katked towards India 
and litdia’s great apostle of peace and non-violence, Mnhaiiua Gandhi, tc find 
a Bolntion which would ineaii peace for the world. 

The President said that the uhieets of the Liaison Committee of the conference 
was to enable women all o\er the world to woik together for a common aim* 
The Committee would also study the legal position of women in ditferent countries. 
The ITesideiit coiiiinnetl that in spite of the fact that the presence of women In 
the legislatures had helped much useful work in making the women’s point of 
view felt, the rights of women in India were a minus quantity still, t^he said that 
the si at US of women could he considered adequate only when she was looked upon 
as a free and equal partner. **1 would reroiiid our brothers that they cannot and 
will not gain swars) until thev have set ilieir house in order arid given one half 
of the lopulstloii of India its due share of rights and privileges.** 

Referring to the present war. Begum Uamsd Ali eaid : *bince Beptembar 1038 
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the world hts been liTinf; in en atmoephere ehar(!o«l with hatml, blnodshpcl, itiet 
for land and power and recrimination. We have ppen rnemiea i>c('Onip inoiida and 
Irienda enemies overnight. The world haa l>er*omp a ni.;liTfiinre Kuril nn wbk ex- 
perieneed only in the Great War. All honcBt miiiil-d cniizriin of evr-ry country, 
inelndiog Gmt Britain, acknowledge the riu;ht of Imlia to cb mand tliat a clear 
and unqneeiionable declaration should be made of the vrim-iulc for thin war 
ia being fought and the policy will be pursued in future by the rowers now fighting 
against Nasism.** 

Begum Hamid Ali paid a tribute to the work done by the ConL^ress ^liiiifltrics 
while in the office and the valuable contribution whirh they mude to tlie vreUare 
of India. This, she said, had proved that Ttidlaua were cAp»i)le of goveriiiiig them- 
sdves. She said: *We must wait with patience and depend on tiic |ico)>le, worthy 
of our trust, to bring about an honourable settlement. Rut now, as never iMifore, 
is the need for us, women, to get together and give a lead to the country to show 
unity which haa no mental reservations and to hold tlic good of the country above 
any other consideration.” 

Proeeadinga A Resolntious— >28tb. to Sltb. January 1940 

Casually an interesting discussion took rdace on the question of lahoiir’a 
partnership in industry at the Conference. 

With reference to the report of the Conference Association ‘fnuIiuLrs committee* 
on the 'minimum wage*, a delegate declared that reeog nit ion of hi hour as part 
owner in industry along with capital was economically im|H>sHiblc ; the idi nl sliouhl 
be that labour and capital should both belong to state and tluu c slum Id he no 
qneation of co-operation between labour and capital. 'I'he Coiifi rci.«-c. however, 
retained the clause in the findings committee's report, with whi< h this di:lc;^:itc and 
some others, disagreed. 

The *war reeolution* was the main achievement of to-day’s hihours of the 
Conference. Sympathising with China the Conferem c also suggesied excliange of 
goodwill demitatioiia of the women of the two couiitrics. 

Fund lor the relief of the Turkey earthquake sufTiMers was also started. 

The following special resolutions which appeared to ho inspired by Mr. 
Jawaharlal N$hru or his lecture on his visit to China delivered at the Conference 
delegatea* camp, were put from the chair 

Sympathy with Chika 

I. "The All-India Women’s Conference sends greetings to the women of 
China and expresses its deep appreciation of the heroic part they are playing in the 
struggle lor China’s unity and freedom. 

**The Conference condemns the invasion of China by Japanese forces and the 
brutali^ and inhumanity that have a(*compHiiied it. 

**Tne Conference expresses its solidarity with the cansc of China and its belief 
in its ultimate triumph. The women of India would wihMune ctoser contiifts with 
^e women of China in the furtherance of the many idi'sis and object ivfs they liold 
In common, and extend a cordial invitHtion to the wr>ini'ii’rt oivaniHnrions in rhiiia 
to send a delegation to visit India. The Confereiift; ih also of ot>inif>ii that, if and 
when circumstances permit, a delegmion of Indiiui woiucii should vihit China to 
eoovey their eympathy and goodwill.’ 

Appeal to Wo.mek of Wap.rino CorsTRiES 

II. The All-India Women’s Conference sendH a special message to the women 
in all th# warring countries. It believcH that women tlie woild over could not he 
in tune with ^e doctrine that might is right. It appeals to them, therefore, to do all 
within their power in their respective countries to peiHiiade their (iovemmeuta to 
end t^ wer both in the East aa well as in the West. In this conncciion they 
make n special appeal to the women of Riikkis, riermany and Japan. 

In connection with the suggestion to a«Mi(i a wumcira gotKlwill deputation 
fiom India to China it is proposed to ask the Chinese consul .in India to fiiMl out 
from China whetlier it would be convenient for them to receive a (Megation and if 
to on what dates ; and to inform the Consul that the dcelaiaiion would like 
to go eta Rangoon by air over Burmese route. 

Fin DINGS Committer Rf.port 

The Conference next proceeded to consider the re|<ort of the 'Findings Coin- 
wittee* and the following recommeudation about 'Labour* of the Findings Com* 
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mitlBe bued the report of the Economic Reconitruction Group Committee, wu 
Ihroini open for dieeumicMi :~ 

The principte underlying the policy adopted in reaohition 15 on labour, last 
|fiar, wee renffinBed->Bamely, 'that laliour roiiat be recogniaed as part-owner in 
anduatrj along widi capital*, and that *thi8 idtal be worked for by more co-operation 
between labonr and capital*. 

Realising (i) that minimum wages should be regulated in relation to the 
ataadard of Imng which itself is dependent on prices and other local conditions, 
and <ii) tliat minimum wages vary according fo ditTerrnt types of industry and 
of facilities aSoided to the labourers, we recommeud that each branch or the 
A. 1. W. C. undertake to investigate and adjudge the lowest de^irnble standard 
of living far Indian women in that area. Further we urge the Central, Provincial 
and State Qovemmeuta to appoint spetial investigation committees with an 
adequate number of women ou their personnel, with a view to fix the scale of 
minimum wage for all labour. 

We are of opinion that a more equitable balance would be maintained 
between employers and employees if housing conditions were controlled by 
Government on the local bodies. This woiila eradicate that fear of being turned 
out of the home which would otherwise govern the minds of the employees in 
the event of differences or disputes between capital and labour. 

Miss Khandwala inquired what were the duties of the findings committee, 
irben Begum Hamid AH, the president, said that the findings committee had 
been apiH>inted to collate the refiorts sent by the chairwomen of the various group 
committees and to write out a report on points completed by groups and to 
meotion anything new that might be auggested by any group. Thereupon Miss 
Khandwala said that she belonged to Group III, to which the rct'ort under 
consideration of the findings committee related. Her group had made many 
suggeations and also 1*600111 mended a few things but she found that either the 
fiadingi committee had not accepted them at all or had conii letely changed the 
tluag. For instance her group did not say that minimum wages *vai'y according 
to mffereut types of industry*. The minimum wage could not vary with industry 
and that was the view of the sub -committee of her group. 

This led to A good deal of discussioii over the system of the consideration 
of subjects by groups, instead of in the open session, which ivas introduced last 
year. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, referring to the objection of Miss Khandwala, said 
that the word ‘minimum’ in the clause in question was a misurint, otherwise if 
they studied tlie reports carefully it would be found that the very things were 
there which were in the group reports. The findings committee had only to 
collate all the findings of groups and it was open to any member of any 
group to make changes. 

A prolonged discussion on the question of procedure followed in which, 
among others, Hajra Begum, Miss Bala liao, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. Shiva Hao 
and Mrs. Doctor took part and Hajra Begum’a suggestion that in the findings 
committee rei^ort all common suggestions should be put in ns also suggestions 
which were not common to enaiile them to pick and choose from different decisions 
of the groups, wae accepted. The president remarked that Mrs. Dutta would later 
move a resolution suggesting how the work of the grou)) committees should be 
conducted in future but if they liked they could revert to the old procedure of 
considering everything at the open session instead of through group committees. 

Labour vs. Capital 

The Conference next proceeded to discuss the section quoted above of the 
findings committee, paragraph by paragraph. Miss Shah Newaz took objection 
to the statements that 'labour must be recognized as part owner in industry along 
with capital* and that 'this ideal be worked for by more co-operation between 
labour and capital*, bbe said that recognition of labour as part owner in industry, 
along with capital was economically im|H>88ible— it might be possible only during 
the transitional period. Their ideal should be that labour and caniial should belong 
to State and there should be no question of cooperation between laljour and capital 
and labour could not be recognized as part owner in any industry along with 
capital. 

J/rt. Brijlal Nehru emphasized that Ibe question in the report was not new. 
It bid been accepted in the same words last year also and in the name of the 
conference, the appealed for nnanlmity, for if there wss an argument on every 
woid their work would never finish. She suggested that unless any of the findings 
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of the connittee did not letUfy the coneeienee of any member, they ehoold be 
tecepted. Ai reKorde the merits of Miss Bbsh Newss’s obieetion, Hn. Nehru 
Slid thst in many places the principle of cooperation between Isbonr and ca^Ud 
was being acted np and in this connection she cited the example of the fefaria 
CJompany, which was foliowing a system of creating worker's interest in eapitri» 

Miss, 8hak Newtut declared that the paragraph that she had rdferred to was 
certainly against the conscience and conriction of some of the delegates and, 
therefore, they coold not accept it and she proposed the deietion of that pangraplL. 

Miss Bhah Newai's amendment was, however, lost by a majority of 28 ha 
23 votes. 

In the danse snggesting the appointment of investigation committees to *ix 
the scale of minimum wages for all labour', Miss Thapar suggested the ddetion of 
the words "the scale of and the insertion in their place of the word *nattond*^ 
before 'minimum wage*. She agreed that the scale of a wage wonld vary with 
local conditions but surely a minimum coold be fixed for all India, below which 
no wage should go. 

The President said that as there seemed to be a great difference of opinion 
about the report of the findings committee, she would postpone the consideration of 
the report and ask the members to give amendments, if any, in writing to tha 
findings committee’s report 

MisB Naidu with ail humility challenged the ruling of the president. In her 
view they could not take into cotisideraiion anything new which was not included 
in the group committees' reports, on which the report of the findings committee 
wss based. If that were allowed the object of adopting n findings oommittee would 
be defeated. 

The President did not agree with Miss Naidu and stuck to her ruling and 
suggested that amendments might be given to her by 3 p.m. 

The discussion on the 'miiiimtim wage' part of the findings committee's report 
was, however, continued and the Conference next accepted the aroendment of Hajra 
Begunit (moved on her and on behalf of several other delegates and which was 
supported by Rajkumari Amnt Kaur) for the deletion of clauses (i) and (ii) of the 
minimum wage section of the report. 6he suggested a few other changes which 
were also accepted, 

The suggestion about insertion of the word 'national' before 'minimum wage' was 
also accepted, though Mrs. Pandit felt that 'basic universal wage' would be better as 
'national’ appeared to be out of place. She, however, did not press her suggestion. 

Mra, Menon considered the last paragraph of the report under discussion as 
out of place because the question of housing condition, to which it related, could 
not come under the heading 'minimum wage' and the house agreed to delete it 
also. The amended 'finding', of the findings committee on 'minimum wage' would, 
thus, run as follows 

"The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, laafc 
year, was reaffirmed namely, 'that labour must be recognized as part owner in 
industry along with capital' and that, 'this ideal be worked for by more cooperation 
between labour and capital. 

"We recommend that each branch of the A. I. W. C. undertake to investinte 
and adjudge the standard of living for Indian women in that arear. Further 
we urge the Central, Provincial and State GovernmenU to appoint special 
investigation committee with an adequate number of women on their personnel with 
a view to fix a national minimum wage for all labour and that these committees 
should imlude representatives of women workers themselves". 

Wab BssoLinriOK 

After the announcement of the office-bearers’ nomUiitions, the Con- 
ference discussed the war resolution. Dr. Natarajan moved : 

^The Conference of Indian women once again expresaea iti abkoneDoe 
of war. It deeply regrets that in spite of the overwhdming desire on 
pert to avoid war women failed to exert that moral infiuence which wee 
neeeaiery to save their leepcctive countries from plunging the world into 
the precent grim struggle. As women we eympathiae with the eufirinu pt 
the people in the warrbg oouotriee and pray for a speedy ccseetion of hnefililfe 
and fer a lasting peeee. ... 

"Thia Coufereuoe it convinced that there ctn be no world jpnee eo long 
aeeny nation temaine a tub jeet people. It ie of opinkw that Gteal Bri^ 
ihpalB deelaiii the terms upon nldeh it would he willing to mahe |Im 
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tod Include anions those terms the reeoftnition of eqaality of raee md of 
the rit;ht8 and lihei tics of the individual and respect for the inteitri^ of amall 
as well as great nations, 'llie women of India not only, demand' freedom 
for their own country, but desire it for all those people who nre being 
exploited, or oppressed or are the victims of aggression, by the armed might 
of their 8troni;er neiglibours. 

*‘Tht8 Conference reiithrms its faith in non*vio1enee M the only means of 
oshcritig in a new era of (lesce and goodwill in the world, and calls on all 
women, in particular Indian women to try to realise it in their individual 
as well as their collective lives'’. 

Miss Zuljikar AH seconded the resolution. She said that she bad great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution not only because she was in entire 
agreement with it but also because she thought that it echoed the thonghte 
of the young women of her proviiu*e (Paii}ab) on whose behalf she was 
B])eaking. Their hatred of modern methods of warfare, which entailed uoimsgi- 
nable siiderings, was intense asid they heartily sympathised with the sufferers. 
At the same time they felt that the time had come for Great Britain which 
was fighting to resrore the liberties of some of the nations of Europe, to 
make no further hesitation in recognizing the right of the Indian |:mple to 
attain freedom. She added tliat the best way in which Great Britain could 
prove to tlte world that it stood for liberty to India. 

Miss Shah Newnz supporting the resolution said that she had been asked 
to Bpeiik very mildly but it was very dillicult for her to B|>enk mildly because 
she WHS not under fifty years of age ; because wanton bloodshed was going on ; 
because the men of India and tlie men of the province, she represented, were 
being sent every day to fi;!lit for the cause which was not theirs ; because the 
saw that during the last few years Japan had invaded China, Italy had swallowed 
Abyssinia and so on. ir;iie asked how countries, which had deprived other 
nations of their liberty, couhl say to-day that they were fighting fur democracy, 
bhe did not want to doubt their word i)iit she wanted them to give proof ei li 
and what better proof coul<i be. she asked, than to give freedom to those countries, 
wiiom they had oppressed, 'i'herefore. tlie speaker said, on behalf of the younger 
generation and on behalf of Die ladies of her province, she had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. Wouieii in this world had always stood for peace ; they 
would still be ]nepiueii for sacrifice for freedom but not for power politics. They 
should all unite and meet the charge that India could not get freedom because 
site was 7tot uuiieil. She felt tluit in India their points of union were far greater 
than those of various iiatious in Europe. In Europe there was greater disunity. 
Tlierefore they could nut ]»ossibly bring out the plea that Indians could not 
get freedom because they were not united. But since that challenge had been 
thrown, she ar)peHled to women to meet it and get men united. If the women 
of the world who stood for peace insisted that there should be no more mutual 
quarrels the war would end. 

Rani Lakshmihai Rajwade, supporting the resolution, in the course of her 
speech, said that the resolution as it stood spoke for itself. Ehe bad only to point 
out that in framing the resolution pains had been taken to arrive at a sort of 
highest common multiple of the various groups within the Conference. That 
had been done with the idea to maintain the common front which Uiat Conference 
bad so far preserved. She knew that many of them, including herself, fell 
deeply on the issues involved— Nazism, international peace, self-determination. 
India’s future, the close connection between Indian self-determination ana 
participation in the war and so on. And she might even risk disagreement to ex- 
press their full convictions. But the whole point was that such a stage had not 
arrived and above all the resolution as worded embraced all those issues and yet 
did not antagonise any other prejudices or preferences. 

As to the general question of war the only reasonable attitude was more or 
less, she said, along the same lines as those followed in the Congress resolution. It 
seemed to her clear that India should participate only in a war which tras based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination and the only demonstration 
possible was the applicstion of that principle to India. That much seemed to be 
clear. It was* also clear that if that was not possible then India must devote her- 
self to her reconstruction effort until aelf-determination was sehieved by thsir 
national effort. 

if/s. Chandrakali Sahi and MUb Chandrawati Trinadhi also suppartsd iha 
Mdlntioib MU$ BtuqphoKd moved an amendmeat suggesting ttinl in the seotsnoe ’Qzsst 
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Mtafn tlkonld deeltra the teriM’, •AUM ehoold be enbetitnted (or “Oreet Bcit^” 
becaase both Enxland and France were fighting in alliance. The amendnent. how- 
ever, fell through lor want of a Moonder. The reeolution waa patted nnanimoatlj. 

Sympathy with Tobko 

The Conference alto patted the following reeolution 

**Tbit Conference it griered at the recent ditatter which hat afflioated Turkey, 
and tendt itn tincere tympathy to the pretident and people of that land. It callt 
on itt membert and branchet to contribute liberally towardt the Conference fund 
for the alleviation of distrets in Turkey’*. 

B^gum ffiibihuUah, moving the retoiution, drew up a picture of diitreit cauted 
by the earthquake in Turkey. 

.Lady Rama Hao, teconding the reeolution. recalled the Bihar and Quetta 
earthqiiaket in India and remarked that those calamities being fresh in their minds 
the Indians could realize fhe confleqnences of the calamity of that nature. She 
wanted that every branch of the All- India Women’s Conference Association should 
oontiliute to the Turkish relief fund in a somewhat liberal manner to alleviate the 
suffering caused in Turkey. 

Mr9, Faridoftnji, sup|K>rting the resolution, said that they in India realized what 
the sufferings of the Turks would be like because they themselves had suffered 
similarly in different parts of India. But the suffering in Turkey was a great deal 
more for rain and snow had added to their trouble. Every part of the world had 
sent contributions and sympathy when Indians were in trouble and it was up to 
them to help the people in distress in Turkey, though they might be far away from 
tlicm. The standing committee of the Conference had given practical proof of their 
sympathy by contributing Rs. 800 to the relief fund and she hoped that the dele- 
gates. specially some younger ones, would take up the work of collecting funds from 
individual delegates. 

The resolution was further supported by Mias Vaaant Sukla and Mi§$ 
Khandwala and passed unanimously. 

After full one week's activity and several plenary sittings, the session of the 
Conference came to a successful conclusion on the 31st. January. 

The Conference recorded recommendations on a wide range of subjects and 
drew up schemes of work for. the current year. 

At the concliisioii eloquent tributes were paid to the president Begum Hamid 
Ali, for the efficient conduct of the proceedings and to the chairwoman of the 
reception committee. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, whose efforts, particularly, 
assisted by an enthusiastic band of workers, made the holding of the session at 
Allahabad possible, very successful, despite short notice. 

The result of the election of office-bearers of the All-India Women’s ConfenDee 
Association was announced. The following were elected :~ 

Viee-preaident .-—Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Mrs. Brijlal Ndirn, Mrs. 
Bharda Ben Mehta. Mrs. S. C. Mukberjee, Lady Mirza Ismail and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta. Secretary Lakshmi N. Menon (unopposed). TrEasurer Mrs. 

Billimoria. The president of the annual session, namely Begum Hamid Ali, will 
be the president of the Association for the year. 

The Conference next considered and accepted with slight amendments the 
■oheme of group working in future, propoecd oy Afrs. Dutta and recommended by 
the workir^ committee. 

The; discussion on -the report of ’findings committee*, on the Economic Be- 
conetruction - Group, was reeumed and the Conference adopted the following *findinffe’ 
of the ^ndlhge committee’, as amended at the Gonfereoce : 

Matblhity BBfinT Bcbbms 

**We are strongly of opinion that the maternity benefit wflieme would operate 
more equitably for women if the money were obtained by Government legislation 
from the employers according to the total number of men and women employ^. 

**We appeal to the Qovernmente of the Punjab, Bihar, Oiisea and of all each 
Btatea wherein the Maternity Benefit Act is not in force, to take immediate etepe 
toward! legislation in this direction having regard to the provision of ersches as an 
absolute necessity where adequete number of mothers are employed. We recommmid 
that the Act should apply to plantations and mines and other wage-earning women.” 

_ Bfbcial Lboulatiov Foe Womhh 

”until eudi time as India attains to a high level of indnstrial oiganisatioD and 
eflideney, we demand that women bo guaranteed adeqnate safegnaids throoi^ the 
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Mmlicfttlon of tpeoial moMiim in Induttries involTing hitufj night and daagmna 
laooiu**. 

Woueh And Crildrek Ixr Urebqulated iNRcarmin 

*We view with distress the amount of exploitation of women and childrsn 
cz^t in unregulated industries and recommend that on the basis of the loltowing, 
a detailed survey of tlie present conditions be undertatai by our branchca and the 
resi)ective Governments, of Provinces and States. 

**(i) The Factory Act to be exteiidcd to all industries where there an five or 
more workers and where mechanical |H>wer may or may not be uaed. Until anoh 
time as this can be effected we suggest that all induatrial eoncerna however email 
should be roistered and allowed to work only on the receipt of a license, lliia 
license aboula imi)ose certain conditions safeguarding the workers and shonld be 
able to be withdrawn if tliese conditions were not fulfilled, bpecial inapeotma 
would have to be apiK)inted to supervise these unregulated inauatriea and make 
enquiries on receipt of complaints. 

“(ii) All forms of labour to be included and brought witldn the ambit of 
existing and future legislation**. 

Child Labour 

‘‘We recommend that investigations of the conditions of child labour 
should be conducted through our braiicbes under the close direction of one 
member in charge. The Conference should agitate for prohibition of child 
labour along with free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 

*The original recoin mendation of the finding committee was te u^e lor 
an economic order wherein tlie adult, cither voluntarily or by legislatioD, 
will desist from emidoyitig children under the age of 14. I'lie Cmiference 
acceptcil the almve amendment of Mrs. Bhella Rao and deleted the original 
recommendation**. 

Women in Agricultural Labour 

*^In view of the fact Uiat we have not euificient data in the matter of 
women in agricultural labour we recommend that the statiding committee 
apfioiiit either a small committee, or a memberdn-rharge of the subjecL with a 
view to making close investigation not only of women in agricultural labour 
but also of the general conditions of life of women in rural areas**. 

Indigenous Industries 

"We arc convinced of the necessity of the development of 'Home Industries* 
and would like to stress in particular the iini^tsiice of kbadi in the 
ei'Oiiomic life of women. To this cud we recommend our branches actively 
to int;rease the sale of kbadi by org.*iiiizing sales depots as well as utilising 
handwoven and handspun cloth to the largest extent poasible hi the home. 
The development and revival of handicrafts and the use of their product! is 
consonant with the progreas of women as it has been their siiecial domain 
the world over. 

"We urge active support of 'Home Indnatries* as a potential meant of 
raising the dignity and status of India's womanhood in national life and 
enBuring to a large number of Ijidimi woman their economic independence’*. 

Two amcndnieiits were moved to the committee*! recommendation in rward 
to 'Indigenous Industries*. Sardarni Seva Singh Gil suggested the addition oz'we 
further urge the use of Bwadeshi. as far as iiossible, to the exclueion of all foreign 
go^s.* The recommendation of the Committee lefenred to Swadeshi cloth and 
objeet of Saninnii Cfil was to emphasUe the use of all other Swadeahi things as 
well. Eventually the president was authorised to amend the wordings of the 
original recommendation, whicdi would incorporate the euggesiiou of the mover of 
the amendment, instead of ineerting a seimrate clauae. Sira. Kripalani moved 
the ^letioii of the last )>ara^raph of the recommendation iu question and the 
substitution for it of the following 

'As the Women’s Conference has sponsored the cause of Swadeshi consistently, 
it should be obligatory for members of this Conference to be habitual wcaien 
of Swadeshi onlyC , . . 

Begum Hamid AH ruled out oi order Met. Kripalani’s amendment as in her 
view it would be against the constitution and she snggested that the mover mis^t 
send it for the cooslderatioii of the standing committee to incorpomte eoeh a 
oondltlon in the constitution. Miss Naidu remsTked that at the amendment made 
oertMn things obligatory or the members, it amounted that it was a q noHfiim tio n 
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raiaixid of maa b eri wd tibenfon it onglit to be port of the eoneUtr.tion. Therefore 
eoeh o eniKeetioii diottld go to the etoading committ^ otherwise the pessiog of 
B reiolatiao by tiie Oonfereaoe would be eonstitutionslly ineffective. 

As the proceedings were being eondueted msinly iu English, Hazra Begum 
remsrked tluit ss Swadeshi was being considered beneficUl lor the country, she 
did not understand why her sisters did not use Hindustani language also ; they 
might, if they did not want HindtMtani, nile that only such women could oe 
members of the Oonferen cff . as knew Engllshr 

Mrs. KripdafU wanted to make a speecdi to indicate that her object was 
only to emphasixe that the wish to use Swadesni should also be translate into 
action, but she was not allowed to make a speech, as the amendment had already 
bem ruled out of order. Mrs. Kripalaui accepted the suggestion that her proposal 
should be reconsidered by the standing committee and she was subs^uently 
asked to give notice of it to the standing committee, as a separate resolution. 

Litebacy Dbivb 

The Conference next considered the recommendations of the Findings 
Committee dealing with ‘Education/ and accepted them with certain modifica- 
tions here and there. 

In the course of the recommendation dealing with ‘Education*, the Conference 
suggested that the branches should formulate a two or three year plan for a 
'literacy drive', Government and local bodies were asked to make necessary 
mnta for education and to appoint adult education committees which should 
loolude women members. 

The Conference deplored the paucity of teachers, asked for an immediate 
increase in the number of training institutions, and Buggested that the Govern- 
ment should ensure that within a period of seven years no teacher 'shall bo 
employed in a school unless she has received adequate training*. It was 
emphasized that teaching of handicrafts, citizenship and domestic science should 
be eompulsory in training institutions. 

Emphasis was also laid on physical education in school, folk dancing and 
Yoga exercise. It was suggested that midday meal should be provided (free 
where necessary) for all school children. Btressing on the need of eirorts for 
the regulation of diets, the Conference suggested that demonstrations of a 
balanced diet should also be held at the annual conferences as well as at branch 
meetings, to which school teachers might be Bi)ecially invited to attend. 

Vocational Training 

The following recommendations were made with regard to vocational 
training 

“The necessity of vocational training for girls is being increasingly reShsed 
and more institutions for this purpose arc required. Instruction may be given in 
fubjeeta such as arts and crafts, tailoring, domestic science, hotel keejang, catering, 
domestic service aud house-keeping. Special training should be given to rural 

workers. 

“Special schools mny be established, whether by local or central authority 
or by the Conference branches, to impart instruction to indigent women in handi- 
crafts which would enable them to become economically independent. Where 
fuch instituttons are established by public enterprise. Government may be asked 
to grant them every possible aid, financial and otherwise'*. 

Citizenship 

With tegai€ to 'Citizenshiji** the Conference recorded 

“We look upon tlie lack of due civic conscionsiieHS in India today as one of the 
main drawbacks in our natiotial life. Inasmuch as literacy has been made a 
qualification for women's franchise and the A. I. \V. C. has always stood for adult 
suffrage, it is doubly incumbent on us to train onr women to a* realization of their 
civic responsibility, so that they will at tlie appoiut«Hl time exercise the right of the 
vote in an intdligent and impartial manner. Narrow sectarianism and much of 
the ineflicitfney in our local bodies would disapix^r if the civic sense of women 
were founded on right concei^ts. 

“The Conference is of opinion that the teaching of the meaning of citizenship 
should go side by side with all literacy and adult education work. All women, not 
only illiterates, need such teaching. It should inehide the special significance of 
the Iranchiie, legal rights and ctisabilitieB of women, civic rights and responsibUities, 
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wd raidi odier iiibiectt m the potlel fjfton, iMldnfe, eoopirefiee mofaDeilL 
Mnitetion, heeltb, hmene, bomccnfte enii moUicrereft» etc. Bnnehct riMmla 
ofipuiiie thli work to be done by both paid and folnntary workera. 

* Method! iUKgeited are the teaching of civict In all acboola, meeting! for 
mmen in mohallas (invitations given by honae to house visiting), posters, lantern 
slides (health slides already in existence may be used), lectures cinema perform* 
nnces, radio-talks etc**. 

aocxAi. Bw>eii 

The recommendations of the findings commUtce on the 'Social Beform 
Chonp^B report were considered: 

The retmrt on social reform* section touched a large variety .of snbieetSi 
legislation relating to women’s rights, tralfio in women, ofailuren’s protection, women 
imee. venereal diseases treatment, obscene films, maternity and child- welfsre, sani- 
tation. and hvgiene, family planning, rural reeonBtructioti, housing of labouring 
classes^ social, contacts etc. 

Among some of the notable recommendatione or demands of the Cionferenco 
may be mentioned the following :r— 

Children’s Protection 

This Conference suggests an enqua^ into methods of sdi^ting children end 
aeks for legislation to prevent adoption of children by unsatisfactory p^ple. AH 
provincial Governments are urged to adopt children’s protection Acts, wniem should 
include penalties for those who use or employ children as beggars. The conference 
should press for the opening of ohildren’e Courts in svery Ptovinee and slate where 
such do not exist. 

Women Police 

This conference approves of the ai>pointment of women police for work 
amongst women and ehildren in cities ns well as when travelling, and S|)ectally 
urges their appointment for third class passengers on trains and at railway stations. 
The training of women police should be uudertakeii by provincial and state 
Governments. 

Venereal Diseases Cases 

The present provision of skilled treatment being grossly insdc(}uate, specially 
for women and (children suffering from vetieresl disenses, this conference urKCS an 
hcalih and t ivil hospital nnthorities to increase their in-jiatient aircomimmation, 
fully equipi>Gd for these cases. We further recommend branches to undertake 
educative propaganda. 

Obs(’ene Films Etc. 

This conferenre cmthatically protests against indecent iticturcs, cinema shows 
and stories presented in the ii.’imc of art, and requests the Hoard of Censors and 
the public to deinainl their Rn])])ressioii. It also demands the siippressioii of the 
publication in iiewsi)aix:r8 and clHewherc of ol}scenc literature and advertiseroents. 

1-' KTAL Contacts 

Helieving that social barriers constitute one of the gravest obstacles in the path 
of India’s progress, we make a fervent apt)eal to all citizens to strive for their 
removal by (a) making social, iiitclleetual and cultural contacts, (b) removal of 
untouchability, (<*) cessation of communal institutions, (d) comparative study of 
religions, (e) common observance of all great festivals and (f) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common Inrigtijtge and by all such other means. 

^ich branch of the Conference might start a relief or help department, with a 
mcmber-in-chnrge, whose work would be to receive, and, where possible, secure 
redress for personal diniciilticH of women. This would consist mostly in giving 
advice, or securing legal advice where necessary. Buch a dei>ai'tnient would bring 
Conference memi)erB in contact with under-privileged women and might attract 
new members. Mohalla meetings, festivals and melas should also be used for 
making contacts. 

Family Pijinnino 

The recommendation on 'family planning* Question gave rise to sonis 
diacuBsiou, 'nie committee recoromenoation was as follows 

This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of fsmily plsnning is of 
first importance to India’s health and asks that mediotl officers connected with all 
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nmnieipAl and Government, womea^i jioefntale, dUjienBerifei nod Aerifli 
•hoiild give ndviee on eootrncepiives to mnnried ■women defiling 

€k»M delegatee oat of rcgm lor deoency did not like the um of the ■word 
'eontraoeptivee* and the expreefioiie euggefited fur enbetitutioa for tike erord 
'oontraceptlvefl* were *ei)ecing or limttng of family’. Mrs. Urmiia J/ehte ineietod 
on taaning in Inrth control being Incladed in the curricula of medical eatlegee. 
Eventually the inference acoeidm the recommemWittoti in the folloiriug form 

*'Tbii Conference if of the onnion ebat the sidde'/t of family pianniog n of 
drat importance to Indta’f health and afkf that vuinoii medical oliicere connected 
with idl mtiniciiml and Government women *s hoMv*iti(l8, difjienflariefl, and health 
centiee shoidd authoriced to give advice to mArtied women deniiiiig fhii. Te 
thii end we recommend tliat training in the knowledge of family idanniag in He 
varioae aapeeta should form a part of the medical ctliuwtion’*. 

Evil Bocial €u»^tom8 

The commlttee’f recommendation in regard to ‘evil social customs' was omitted 
by the Conference. The recommendation was as followH 

**lliia Conference urges that all Boctnl eitaloins abonld be abolished, whicdi 
prevent women from using their time, skill and energy for work bcueficial to 
themselves and their families, and which have an unmvourable efTcct on women’s 
health, education, mental development and economic position.” 

Miss Saidu remarked that the recommendation was put eo strongly good or 
bad, including the parties, would be banned. 

Lady Rama Rao agreed that the recommendation was very vague and remarked 
that they should mention sfiecific evil customs which were sought ix> be abolished. 

suggested deletion of this rccomiiiendHiioa altogether for she did not want 
that women’s conference should talk so vaguely. 

Mist Shepherd said that if they took to naming evil social customs they would 
dnd them to be too many. Bhe lieisclf could name 57 such customs straight oC 
It was necessary that those evil customs should he ahoJished gradually and aha 
hivoured the retention of the recommendation. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kuar said tliat they had so many rcsolutiona i^ainat 
different evil eoctal customs that a separate paragraph like that was utiiieoessary 
and she agreed with the proposal that it should be deleted. The Conference agreed 
to delete the paragraph in question of the reijort. 

With tlie coiuduston of the consideration of the social reform section rcfxirt 
the husincss of the Conference was completed. The president, in the course of her 
concluding remarks, expressed her fc'cliiig of great joy on rlie success of the session 
and B)ieciaUy on the pnrlicipniion in the Confeicm c this year of the younger 
generation. She expressed her great appreciation of the nrrangetnonts made i>y the 
reception committee for the confcrcju'e and for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Hentioning specially the names of Mrs. Fanh’t, clsuirwrimnn of the committee, 
Mrs. Zutsfii, Mrs. A. C. JInnerji and Jilrs. riirnima lliiucrji, Mrs. B. X. Uay, acting 
general secretary also made a thanksgiving s|)cccli. 

Lady Rama Rao, proposing a vote of thanks, paid a glow’ing tribute to Begum 
Hamid Ali. Mrs. Barojiiii Xnidii. seconding tlie vote oC tiinnks, said that last night 
a telegram had been received by the ])resideiit conveying to her the news of the 
aerioua illness of her mother, yet siie dul not leave the Conference and she asked 
women to follow Bcgnm Hamid Ali’s example and put luitioniil duty before their 
personal emotions. Mrs. Faiidoonji 8upt)orted the vote of thanks, 'ihe conference 
then concluded, w 

The Ail India Akali Conference 

ResohrtioBS—Attari— 12th. Febrvory 1840 

Bikiis and the Congress 

The conatitution of a atanding minorities committee by the Congress to inspire 
increased conSdence in the minorities of India in the CongresH was recommended 
in a resolution passed at the AlMiidia Akali Cofercacc held at Aitari, Ij miles 
from Lahore, on the 12th. Febnmry 1040. 

The reaoluiion inter alia recommended that the nominal ion by the Congreaa 
of oandidatea from the minority communities to ihe various Ijcgislatures in the 
oomtry flUffht be made in accordance with the wishes of the Gongreaamen bdoog- 
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iog to the miDority concerned end that definite tnitrncitons ehouhl be ieeaed to 
the TariouB Coni^rcie or^^anisathNie to nominate a dim i»ro}H>rticMi of membM'S of 
the minority coinmunHtca for election to local bodice, liio reeolutioii alto recom- 
mended that the minorities mi}>ht be pmiitcHl. by convention, an adequate rc|>reeen* 
tation in the Conurces orpaniHation and that a ISikb CoiiKreseinan might always 
be taken on the Working Cuinmiftec of the Coiigrrss. 

The Conference emloraed the Congrcea (Umnnd for comtdele independence 
and the right of the people to frame Uicir own f‘onBtiiiitUHi and urged that hi any 
machinery for const itution-making, the Kikha should get adequate repreeenlalioii. 
The Conference nsBiired tlie Imlinn Natioiinl Congress U the wholdicarled sii|>|tort 
of tlie iSiklis in any active struggle for the attainment of complete indei'-ciideiice. 

The Conference also nassrd a resoliitton reqnesiii^ the Government to take 
early steps to Indiniiise the Army and to imimrt military training to Indian youth 
on a large scale and make provision for the manufactiite of arms in India. 'Jlie 
Conference condemned the Communal Award and reiterated the resolve of the 
**Paiith** to carry on a ceaseless fight for its abrogation. 

A rtxdution viewing with d^p concern tlie growing endcavotira of certain 
Mnslims to convert the Piuijab into a part of Takistun* was also adopted and the 
Conference decided to resist such a demand by all lossible means. 

The Conference advised the Sikh rriiiecs to demex^mtise their legislative and 
administrative machinery in keeping with the spirit of the times ana to do all 
that was possible for the well-being of the State. 

A committee consisting of Master Tara Singh, Sardar Sampiiran Singh. M.r«A. 
and Giani Kartar Singh, &t. l. a, and Sardar Basant Singh woa formed to re)>ort 
on Sikhs* rights in Sikh States. 

The Conference criticised the Unionist Government in the Punjab for not 
having adequately safeguarded the rights of Sikhs in public services. 

llie Conference expressed the opinion that land revenue should be abolished 
and in its stead a tax on agricultural incomet should be introduced. 

The Khalsa National Party 

Resalutions— Lahore— 20th. Rareh 1040 

TaKISTAN 11>EA. ConnEMKED 

That the division of India into llindn and Muslim independrnt Slates, as 
envisaged by the recent resolution of the Muslim League, was Irniigbt with the 
most dangerous consequences detrimental alike to the best inlciTsts of the various 
conimuiiiUes and the country ns a whole was tlie view expiet*st;d by tlic Ebalsa 
National Tarty, led by Sir Sumlcrsitif^h Mujithia, Keveniie Minister, rimjiib, in a 
resolution passed at a meeting of tUo porty at Lahore on the 20th. March 1040. 

In the ot'inion of the party the resolulion of the Muslim League has created 
a: situation which may mean a pnriing of tlie ways for tlic Sikhs siid Muslims 
wibli whom the Kbalsa National Tarty has been co-operntiiig in the Provincial 
Aaitonomy regime in the best iiiteiesta of the province and the Sikh community. 
The party hopes that saner counsels will prevait and a eataatiiopiie that is staring 
the country in the face will be averted. 

file resolution adds that it wonhl be the bright of mulncity for anyone to 
imagine that the Sikhs would tolerate for m single day the nndilnird coinmnnal 

of any community in the Tunjab which is not only their home land but alao 
tteir holy land. As a logical eoiiscqueiu’e of the Iicague moliiiion the Sikhs, 
the resolution further statest would be fully entitled to daim ba(*k the sovereignty 
of the Pnmab which was only held as a trust by the Biitisii during the minority 
xegime of Maharaja Dalip Singk 

Tbe P. Sikh Conference 

PresidenfU Address— Laekaow— 151ft. April 1940 

The declaration that the Maalim League by their Pakistan scheme have 
dealt a blow to Swaraj for India was made by Blaster Tara Svigh, President 
of the ^iromani Gurdwara Prabiiaiidak Committee, Amritsar, in the course of 
hit presidential address at the first U. P. Sikh Conference which met at Lucknow 
on the 15tb. April 1940 in a spacious pandal erected at the Aminuddaulah Park* A 
large number of deiepites from all parts of tbe province were present 

Muter Tara mngh h<>ped that the Muslima of India would repudiate the 
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LMgae fcheme. He made it clear that Sikha did not want to uaher in Sikh mle 
and ezpreitaed their determination to opi^oae any communal or foreign rule. He 
appealed to hie Mualim brethren not to be carried away by these i^roposals and 
delay the adreot of Swaraj as he fcU that any unreasonable attitude taken by them 
at thM moment would prove disaatrous not only to the country but also to Muslims. 
The STieakcr drew pointed attention to the hiKh ideals of Sikliism and stressed 
that Ouru Oovind* Singh ji ^aiiised the Sikh Panth for the service of humanity 
and lor affordini; protection to the weak and not to rule others. He urged the 
Sikha to get ready for every sacridco that they might be called upon to make. 

Master Tara Singh added that the A kali Sena organised by the Shiromani 
Akali Dal waa not designed to overawe others or rstnblish any communal Raj 
but to unite the community and make them disrii lined so ns to meet the menace 
of atheism which was threatening the community, lie appealed to the Sikhs to 
beisome devout followers of the faith and assured them tliat the Guru would bless 
them with the strength which their forefathers i) 06 seHsed. 

Master Tara Singh, concluding, olmcrvcd that on arriving here he had learnt 
that Sikha in U. P. were not given ordinary rights in the fnihlic. services of the 
provinces and were being treated as Ptttijahis. lie urged Hindus and Muslims 
to give the Sikhs their due share, as was conceded in the case of Anglo-Indians 
and other minoriticH 

The All India Kshidriya Mahasabha 

Rosolutlons—Patna— 15th. April 1040 

1 ' AKi .s:r A N J I *i:a Dkndun « j ;i > 

The decision of the TiCagne “to vixisecl the Indian nation into two 

aepmte zones'* for Hindus and MuHliius was coudcinncd in a resolution adopted 
by tlie All-India Kshatriya Muhnsabhn at Pulna on the irith. April 1040 
with Raja JJahadur Juffunnath Siugh of Jlcliwan in the cluiir. The 

resolution slated that India was one indivisible nathuj for the prole lion (*f which 
hundrcils of Rajpnl meu and wonioti had laid down their liv(>s iti tin* past. 'J'lic 
latest proiionin'enients of Mr* M. A. Jinnoh were entirely anli-nutionnl, icactionary 
and uniu8tinc<l. 

'Jlie Mahttroja of Duntmon, moving the resolution, said that the Congress was 
also i'esi>otiKil>le fin* th.e decision made by the Muslim League since they were 
shiliy-slial lying with the Lcagn<e for a long time. 

Thakur liurvnvilan Sivyh of the Punjab severely criticising the League 
scheme said that there could be nciiher Muslim Ibij nor Hindu Itaj nor Sikh Kaj 
In India hut the only kind of practicable goverument would be one representittg 
all comrauniiios and interesls. 

The Oontcreucp urged the (Tovernment of India to give the Rajput community 
adixpinlc represeutatiou in the army and grant facHiiios for recruiiment, specially 
in view of the serviccfi rcudcrc I by the ciuiimuiiity in the p’.ist. 

The steps taken by >ionic Imlian Priiicfs “particularly Rajput Piiuces. to 
associate with their subjects ll»c administration of their States” was wcIcomtHl in 
a resolution which urged “the rest of their illustrious RajiMit Rrinces to follow 
their lead.” 

The Raja Bahadur of Romyarh moved a rrsoltitiou on the ]iioposc<l Kshairiya 
college at laicknow and utilisaiuMi of funds raised for the puri»osc of cdiicatiiig 
the community. It. was ndoptid. 

Addressing*' the Conference, His Highness the Maharnjo t.f Th u as (Junior) 
Stated tliat for tlie Rajputs, the time liad now come for action. Their regeneration 
should be Bpiritnul. The first duty of a Kshairiya was to relieve the snflcrings of 
o^ers. They must also remove faction and disunity which had crept among them. 

The Berar Provincial Conference 

Presidential Address — Yeotmal— 14tb. Jaunary 1940 

*The main task before us is not whotlicr we shall accept office or not, but 
it is to achieve Swani] hv non-violent means and to evolve a new soidal order 
based on perfect equality,* observed Mr. B. O. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombav. 
presiding over the Berar Provincial Conference held at Yeotmol on the 14tL 
Janwry 
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There waff no dearth of people within the Cooi^reaa, add Hr. Kher, who 
accuaed the Workiug Committee of a lack of initiative and an aKgreaaive 
programme of action and wanted the nation to follow them. However, Mr. 
Kher thought it was essential that the nation followed the ConKresa and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Ho exhorted the conference to declare its full confidence in 
Mahatmaji’s leadership. 

Proceeding, Mr. Khcr referred to the new Independence Pledge and 
commended the constructive programme ,and the emphasia laid on it. If the 
Swaraj, which India was to get. was to mean accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and the masses to remain half-starved, it would not mean full 
Swaraj. Khadi. Charklia and village industries were the only way to avoid such 
a state of things I'hcy were also calculate*! to create unity and discipline. If 
not for anything else at least for its value in this direction, this pledge should 
be subscribed to by even those who did not in principle accept it. 

The Congress, Mr. Eher asserted, was tlie only organisation that represented 
all the castes, creeds and classes in the country, llie Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League were communal organifuitiotis. The Congress was not. The 
communal problem was an off-shoot of the communal electorates and it would 
not be solved until and unless tiiey were abolished and replaced by general 
constituencies, la tills connection, he urged the necessity of increased contact 
with the ^luslim masses, which, from his personal ei^iicrieiice, was not a difficult 
task. 'J'he problem of untouchability, said Mr. Kher, was one which Congress 
was sLi'iviiig hard to solve and efforts in tlial direction would have to be maintained. 

.Sardar Patei/h Openixo Address 

Gaidar Vallahhhhni Pat**!, who opened the Conference, reviewed the present 
political situation in the eotiiitry and asserted that the Congi'ess programme 
alone was capable of wiiiniug iudei.»ei)detice. The Congress forum was open to all, 
irresi)ecti\e of caste or creed. 

Rcfening to Mr. Aney’s recent deedaration that he would Tefr%in from taking 
the new Independence Pledge on January L’6, Sardar Patel made an earnest appeal 
to Mr. Aney an<l others to conform to the Working Oommiiree’s resolution. 
The i>coi)Ic of Jlcrar looked to .Mr. Aiiey for the lead. He urged liim to ply 
the charkba and thus Hs.sure iMahatina Gandhi ot this supjiort of Berar. 
He asserted tliat the present deadlock was capable of solution only if the 
Congress demand fora (Iccbiration of India’s freedom and the convocation of a 
OoDBiitiicnt Assembly were a ‘<‘ed hI to. The CougVess could go back to office 
to-rajrrow if it so ciiose, but it would not do so until and uiik^ss its demands 
had been met. 

^artlur Pah l then icferred to the ap|>eal made to Mahatma Gandlii by leaden 
from Madras and CNpre.ssed wonder how ]>POT>le were easily led away. Me was 
pained to note the biiciu-e of the Provincial iloveriiors with regard to the charges 
levelled against the Congress Ministries by the Muslim League. If only the 
Governors spoke the tnitli, tlie l.ieagne would be expose<l. 

Appealing for unity within tlic Congress ranks, the Sardar said that some of 
them were impatient. The Forward BliK'k had been threatening to do something 
for the ])ast twelve months though nothing bad been done so for. The situation 
with wliich the country was confronted was most serious. The only leader who 
could give a real lead was ^laliatma CTandhi, who was pledged to non-violence. If 
they ex]>ec.tcd Ma'iatma tiandlii to lca*l them, they sliould demonstrate their faith 
in him. their fadi in non-violence and their faith in the constructive programme 
laid down by the Working (.’onimittec. 

Kclcrring to the new 1 ndependen "C Plcilgc. Sardar Patel said that the pledge 
itself was ten years oM. It w.as a idedgc for iiulependoiice which the country took 
ten years ago at Lahore. 'I’lic khadi ]»ro.gramnu* was older still ; the flag they were 
saluting liad tlie chark.i in it. lie woiidereti liow anybody could be opposed to 
such a programme in which' i hero was nothing new. He made a fervent apjH*al to 
Mr. M. S. . I /»»’// anil others opposed to the now jdedge to revise their attitude. The 
eliarka was .Socialism in practice. He urged I^rar Coiigressmeu to tiok their 
diilerciiccs and stand united behind Mahatma Gandhi. 

Resolutions 

A resolution expressing confidence in the wisdom of the Working Committee 
who had taken the first step in lanncliing the non-co-operation movement by 
asking the ^linisters to resign was adopted by the Conference. The r c aolu t ion 
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iritfiiled tlM danand for a Cooftitoant Aaiembly aod declared fall conftdanea io 
tha laadarahip « Mahatma Gandhi. ^ < 

Anothar reaolutUm mo?ed by the lion. Mr. B, Bfyani endoried the additional 
in tha Independence Floti 2 ;e and called upon all Congreae membera and 
I to ndlj atronic nnder the Con^rcaa on January 26. Vr. Biyani announfled 
. ha would ahortlv iaaiie a circular einliodviiig detailed iiiatrnetioaa. 

Mr, OokhaU, ez-Miniater, eeconded the resolution. In a vigorous adeeeh, he 
anpiported tlie adieme adumbrated bv the Berar l*rovinclal Congress Committee 
the formation of a Congress Volnuteer Corps and made it clear that 
Mimtaan should not be bound to Join the 8atyagvaha movement. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

41st Session— Chlnfleput—M. Febmarj 1940 
Tub Welcome Address * 

Tha for^*ftrst session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at 
Afhnr, near Ohingleput on the Srd. February 1940 under the presidency of Mr. T, 
8, Avinnahitingam Chettiar, WcicomiiiK the leaders, delegates and visitors, 
Mr, Bhaktavataalam, m. l. A., said that Congressmen of the Gbingleput 
District deemed it a great privilege to be able to entertain all the 
Cmgreeemen of the Province at the plac‘e and thanked the Con- 
gresemen of Tinnevelly for making sneh a thing possible for the Chinglepnt 
iHatriet. A poor district, further impoverished by a famine, Cbingleput might 
not be very foward in carrying on the constructive programme of Congress. But 
OMgteaamen of the diatrict were behind none else in their desire for Bwaraj and 
cagerneaa to welcome Congressmen from all parts of the country. 

The Conference, Mr. Bkaktavataalam continued, was meeting at a time when 
the oountry waa paaiing trough a momentous phase of its history, indeed, they were 
going through the last chapter of India’s struggle for freedom which, he felt sure, 
wee Mund to end in only one way—in complete success for India. The enthusiasm 
with which the Independence Day woa celebrated recently was an unfailing index 
^ the ^termination of the people to win freedom. The cause was in the ssfe 
oluage of Mshatma Gandhi wh<> was now prc)>ariog tliem for the coming struggle. 
The Government were, clearly. Mimbing down”— a sure indication of the cfJicacy 
oi the method of Satyagroha. But there wna still a gulf between, the Congress 
&mand and the Viceroy’s promise, though his latest u iterance was certaialy an 
advance on hie earlier pronouiiceroents. 

The Congress demairded, Mr, Bhaktavattalam went on, that the future of 
Iiidia ehould be settled through a CuiistiUient Assembly aud assured siifcguarda 
for the minorities. No minority community which stood by democracy could with 
juetifteatioa oppoee this demand. Yet tliere were those cfaiming to apeak for 
miooritica who opposed this demand which provided the best method of deciding 
India’s OonstituUon. Some racHcal poKticians too contended that a Constituent 
Asaembly could come only after India had ancceeded in n struggle but he would 
■nggest that India was at present carrying on the struggle and the Viceroy, on 
biSalf of the British Government, had invited the Congress to discuss a sottlerocnt. 
Even ehould the dlscussious between M^atma Gandhi and the Viceroy result in a 
settlement on Uie basis of Dominion Status, with power to sever the British 
eounectioDt ^hey ehould remember the pledge they took on the Independence Dsy 
that ^r goal wae Purna Swaraj and aeverance of the British connection. Tilt 
that coal waa achieved they could not rest quiet. 

Referring to auti-Gongress combinations. Mr. Bhaktaratsalam said that tlicse 
were the results of the activities of some interested uoliticiaus and were at variance 
wi^ the amity which characterised the relations of toe members at large of 
ditTerent eommunitiee. Notwithstanding the reactionary activities of these 'leaders” 
tlto country wm sure to reach its goal soon. With the attainment of Swsrsj, the 
ills that people suffered from were bound to vanish and so they need not regret the 
resignation of the Congress Ministry which had for its obj^t the furthering of the 
country’s cause. It wae for them, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam said, to consider how best 
to aeoelerate their march to Swaraj. Gandbiji had nnderuken to lead them and it 
wae for them loyally and implicitly to follow him. Let those who did not believe 
la Gandhiem, he said, stand aside or pursue their own way without doing anything 




. nittiuo Uiiit Oamllitii chalkM mtt 

Tlicy bait not only to attain friMiloA^ bf iion*vloliiil Mmt Vik ilMalil,-* 

Htji wanted ^attAtaui it by non viotcni'o. Oan4lii]i iif){od!' tholi ^nphl iM 

, p)iorc Klimli, ainl thcv hail ploiliieil tli«mt>e|yM to tin Ml. Ta» IumI atoo |iiM||ii4 

themiMilvi^ to to iK« e.ill of Ibo oomitfi oMiotir it iboiild ooM mM 

Uiein try to kocp tltat . 

**Let iM not wa^io our J/r. BhnktntttiMhm taiil itt oonaitMloo. **!» 

fiitile ar):nm«Mitati*ma, fai'tioua q<iam*U, niiiiei*«i«iry eontfomaitfii and d iaca ai t aa al 
novel tlusnioii pniinmti'leil by ao-i*aUcil friemla. but rani uufrienda. aaektiM to kaaao 
the iircacii^e of the Coii^sreie. l^et iie steer deer of iwotrintfial jaalouaiia and 
commuittil ii|ituhl)b>«ft fjet na follow Mahatma QandhI and act up to our piadfa 
that we may atfuiu frcciloui early.** 

ritB^lDEStTtAL AdDEM 

Jfr. T, 8, Chcltitr, in tlie eonrae of hie preeklenUal addiiMb 

said that thin;;* Imd imn-ed faat. in reoeiit mo^itha, in the poHtoal epbaii. Tha 

-War, tboiiah ca|icct 2 «l, btirat India rather eudilenly. The OonipreM had 

auth*i|iated the war for many years ami imsted many resointiona from tima to lima 
but the ai^iion of the llritish •Govtiriimotit m iiicluiliiiK India amouE tha bdliiieimila 
and tbo*dca|iati'U of Indian trooi>e abroad without any aort of eouiultatioa Of 
consent from tec reprcHciitativcs of the Indian |isople created fresh iaanai. Tha 
Kricvance of iioii-coiiauliatioii bovame wofse when eomtwued to tha piiflona 
coneiiltattons held by the llritish ii)vcriiiu;ii»t with the peoi>ie of the DomlniOBab 

Contititiiii}:, Mr. aaid that the Oongreae Qofani* 

ment hud aiduevcil ^^roat sui*ocAs fn the many reforms they had annoelaladL 
like Prohibition, ulKilitioii of uiitoiichaliiltty and reducing the indebcadaam of 
tlie a;;ricultiirietf«. Prohibition was only half dime. Ihe^ generality ol the 
|icoplo waiitiHl Congress Ministries to continue their benefleient actintim. The 
question arose wUeihcr the Om^rcss, as a protest, should withdraw the 
Ministries and start a^aln a noii-vioteiit war against tha Dritidi OovamaMWl. 
Mr. Oiietttar then dealt with the attitude taken by the i^nmaa Worldag 
Oi>tnmitteo and the A. I. C. C., and the resolutioiis passed oy them, tha 
rrwigiiatioii of Congress Ministries and said that instead of coBgratnlatlac 

Congress Ministrii*s on their courageous act of patriotism, Mr. if. A, JfaaaA 
came forward with an apiMsal to ceiebrate a Day of DeUrerance. For iobm* 
time before, virulent propaganda was carried on to the effeot that the Ooofpram 
Ministries had been unjust to Muslims. Even when allegations in the Kpvr 

He|K>rt had been disproveil, the allegations were etill made. It eeemed, aa If 
they had faith in the staremciit of Herr Hitler that falsehood oft 
would come to lie believed as true. The Coiigrets President’s oflhr to' 
these items of grievanect to the Chief Justice of the Federal Oonrt 
rejected and allegations arc etill being made. 

Proecoding, Mr. Cheitiar said that the Muelime were 7 per eei^ of the Mpo- 
latioii of the province. Aeconling to the stotleties lor the year 1038-30, their eohool- 
going jKiimlatioii was 11'3. Among males, the general j^roantage waa lOT while 
that of the Muslims was 1.V0. Among the girls, the General pereentege waa 4*8 bat 
that of the Muslims In spite of this, epeclal eetietMioo bed ,Doen giran to 
Muelime hy way of echolarshiiis, etc. The Muelime bed free edmisaloo to ell 
Ooveriimciit amt Ix>al Hoards institutions. Besides these, there wm e 
schools for Muslims. Of these 3,437 were elementary achools, M seeondary i 

(including Miuiieiiml, Government and Aided) and one College in Itadree. i 

for Muslim Imys and girle in all schoola only half feet were bdog ehemad. One 
coricesiidii, which was dented to all other eommnniUee, wee befag eliowid lo 
Muslim girls in towns like Madras and Madura, that it, fm eonyeyaoee of gfrie 
to t^ir Si'hools. In local bodies, it would be teen that widle a certain pmeni^ 
of seats were reserved for Mnelims tlicy had a right to stand lo 
else aleo rarely esercieed. Here Mr. (Jhettiar gave fignras of tht- 
tion and the |iercontage of seats they occupied. He utoim that m l — 
eeato tliat Mtmlime held in eaccee of the proportion of tMr .PPpnetioD. nrami^ 
after capture of local boards by the Congress, in maay Municipeiite sod IMrtel 
Boanla MiisUms had boeii elected at Chairmen, Viee-Ghatnnto and as ^ 

end Vtce-Preeidciite. 

Special coiieideratioa was shown to the Mnslime in the emttpr of i 
of Government eerricee^ Mr. Chettiar ad<M The nsuel age limit lor < 
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•erriees wm rdantt. Beildflt, thert ^ wi^ . _ 

litmeni to mo4 cl tJie Gov^rnmo 

and that con^^to ’ab;yQt' 17 i>cT 

^ om tn« fi^nf It lipald, he said, be clear tlmt t!ie pro]>a; 4 aiida o* 
noot of Muilimsnsy the Congree Government was, ‘"false, untrue niul wautoi^ 

JST. C. iiukherji^ presiding over the All-India Christi:i!i Conference eai't 
Mnalimt hod not suffer^ any sort of dUahility H" virtue of tlieir liein.i; iii% 
ninoritf but in all places they had received coiicessiv'>s at the c.^ei oiiss of their 
Hhidn orefhren and that the more the conoessions shoan them, the more urireanon- 
able their demands became. He did not, however, sii^'^> 4 ;est that Muslims had no 
grievances at all. Where they had any, it was up to thorn all to liud out the real 
reasons for their grievances. 

For some years past, Mr. Avinaahilingam Chettiar said, th.c Muslims hnd been 
forming a separate communal party on the basis of tbr ir religion. Bei uiise it was 
communal and religious and other communities could not join the organisation, 
they had always to remain in a minority. This disabiilty had crest od lot of heart- 
burnings amonii;st Muslims. Separate efectoratea had made niaitcrs worse, 'ihc 
real solution for this state of affairs was formation of par tit h on political and eco- 
nomic issues, with the liberty of aO people who Bharcd op-in Iona to Ixtcome mem- 
bers of the partv. *The present communal bickerings,'* tlie Picsi<lont said, “i ave 
created a lot of pain and hopeieseness. But our conviction that we have trcatctl 
Muslims with fareness and even generosity must sustain us. 'J'he >iily way out 
to solve this communal question is to dire^dly approach the Mtihlim masses anti 
explain to them the real facts of the situation. I know it is difliciilt to s] read the 
truth in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion but difliciilt as the thing is, it 
has to be done. We must make up o*tt minds that in onr picrsonal lives and 
action we spread feelings of brotherhood and love amongst all cuminunitics.'* 

Kefernng to the juggestion for composite cabinets, Mr. Avinssbilingam snid 
that the history, the basic principles and the ideology of the Congress wsre quire 
different from the League and he wondered how it would be possible lor rhe 
followers of two such different ideologies to work together. The exaniiile of England 
during the War was quoted in this connection ; but they should not forgei ihai 
there was no third party in England interested in making the two parlies quarrel. 
Under the present circumstances these joint Ministries would be an absolute failure 
and would not help in any way to solve difficulties. 

The Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly elected on adult suffrage, 
he continued, had met with oppositiou from some quarters. There were (heme who 
said the Constituent Assembly would be a replica^ of tlie legislatures of the various 
provinces and that the Congress would come in a large majority in the Consiiiucut 
Assembly also. But he asked what they could do if the people gave sucli snp]>ort 
to the Congress and returned only Congressmen ? Burely, that could not be a 
valid grievance against the Congress. There were others like Hir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who thought that an Assembly like the Constituent 
Assembly would be of no use in the matter but only a small body could con- 
veniently do this work. But, he wished to |)Oint out that the ides of a Constituent 
Assembly did not preclude the idea of a smaller committee. There could be com-^ 
mittees even like toe {Select Committees in the legislatiires and they would be fully 
xepnsentotive ol sB opinions in the Constituent Assembly. 

“Swarai is o«* birth-right”, Mr. Avinashilingsim Chettiar said, “and we only 
have the rigot to determine the constitution of our country and the British Govern- 
ment, which proclaims that it is lighting for the freedom of the nations of the 
world, must concede this claim, if they want onr co-operation. The rcsignntion of 
^e OoBgram Ministry is but the first step in our non-violciit warfare. Whether 
there ia going to be a bitter struggle ahead of ns or whether there will be a 
peae^l eettlement it is too much for roe to say. We must be prepared for cou- 
tiogendes. It augurs ill for a nation if it is unprepared with a war looming 
i^ead. That is not the way of sacoess. Our struggle will be non-violenL Our 
lemler is Mahatma Gandhi. Let us make ready and foliow hb beliests and orders 
In every particular and ever^ miaute. That is the way to strength, discipline and 


“What does he want of us T He wants us to show in onr lives a spirit of 
brotherhood towards all communities to work for the depressed and downtr^den 
and wear khadar. He wants ua to take a vow to spin regularly and keep up the 
vow. I^et us have an anquestioDlng faith in ail that he says and give him absolute 
d^ence. 
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*The world is in tho throes of n war,*’ said Mr. Chriiiiar in conclusion. *l{ 

it tontiiincs, it may destroy a lai'Kie portion of the world and its rivilixation. India 
hat a message to oHVr in these troublous times. Our uon-violcnt war sludl he not 
6nly for adiiovin;: our independence hut also to show the world u higher way of 
peace and love for the solution of ihe wiulds diilieiiltics. 

“Jjhcrty is a jealous (io<iiless. iShc does not hless us unless we are renily for 
the threat est siuniliecs. We are having the world's greatest man as our leader and 

if we fail it sli.dl not he hecausc of him. Let roc humbly appeal to all, old and 

J ronii^, to follow in the fooi8tei»s of this {j^rcatest man of tuc country and that way 
ic8 our victory.** 

Mu. Dr..SAi’s On:NiX(5 SrEErii 

After Mr. dL BhuLtavaisnlam. Chairman of the Reception Committee, had 
extended a cordial welcome to all in the assembly, Mr. DhuUibhai Deaai 
formally inau;:urated the tuoi cedinjis. 

In the course of his speech. Mr. Dvsai reviewed the political dcvclonmcnls 
leading to the resignation of tlic Con}:re8H Ministries and the Conirrcss demand 
for a declaration Irom the Ihitish lioverinneiit. He referred at length to Uic 
claim of certain sect ions of the peo|>Ic ti* be a separate nation and said that 
while this was a futile ihrory the Muslims had no substanliul grievance but 
had erealed this “emotional grievance.” 

Conditions in India to-day, Mr. r>rs.ni said, were such that it was 
incunihent on them to reorganise thciuselxcs and their energies and concentrate 
on tlie task of drawing in together “all the threads of the Indian I'COplc” 
in order that they mii lit stand united in the striipcle, if it was to come. 
*rhc time was long i:v)ne by when one c<»uld say lltal India eousisted of 
many nations even (hough there wen* a lew who were fui»Ihaidy enough to 
assert so. .Mnliiai (‘oiita(*t and frc(p:ent inretings on ('oiumoii platforms would 

strcngtlM'ii them in a manner which they could not fully ineasnrc. It was in 
that h cling that lie liad aerepied the honour conferred on him. They met 
tlint day in an at mosplunc in India which was not merely full of hope hut 
even fuller of eonlideiiei . Congressmen were above all else idealists and it 
was not lor tlu'in to inrasnre the time taken for their nilheveinciits in terms 

of standards olnio.xionH to their own creed. Ueing idculisis, and l^ntyngrahiB 

they eonld know no faint-heartediiess or defeatism. 

lie Inul often lurn asked, Mr. Desui rontinued, as to when Gnndhtji 
would he starting a ^^atyagralm eaiiipuigu. The reply l\c jjiivc to the enquirers 
was that the answer must <'ome from the piople and not from anywhere else. 

'J'hc first, stej) in jion-eo-op»Tation viz., resignation of the Congress Minis- 

tries, Mr. Itcsai said, was taken after dn*)» and thorongii eonsidciution. 
Ofliee was only an intermediate stage in their ninreh to their goal. Jtring; 
thus only a |irovisioiinl stage in their onward march, even if the war liad not 
precipitated it, lesigiiatioii from olliec was hotiml to come sooner or later ; 

lor, indeed, they could not have hcht on to Ministries in the proxiiiees. ]f 
they lind <lone, Ihitisliers wotdd surely liavc sahl that the Tndinn i>coplc 
were eoiitent with their own powers and administration and one need not 

he HO foolish ns to disturb tlicir eqiianiniity or be so nggiessivc as to give 

them more than what they wnnteil. It was, therefore, inevitable that they 
should so shape their activities as to continue and keep up the '*vital sense 
of Htniggle” for I’liiiia »Swnraj whirh was now “not merely the goal but 

the iiiinicilinlc next step* forward.” llesides there was also the outstaiuiiniE 
event by which the world was sluK-kcd — the outbreak of tlie war— ana 

imiiKMli.atcly the question arose whether Indians who were called U)H>ii to 

fight for the freedom of J’olaiid should not seek their own ficedum. The 
issue became at once a test, of tlic sinccriiv of Great liritaiii and the 

earnestness of the Indian peo|*Ic fur Swaraj. It was the latter test they had 
to stami lip lo and that was the i»h*dgc they had recently taken on Jiide- 
l*endencc I lay. If the free«lom of other peiiplc had any vnltie. the freedom' of 
|^»dia had gVenter vrilne for them. The ilemaiul of the Congress was quite 

plain. 'Phe earnestness (>f the Congress dem.and and its incvitahility were quite 
plain to the Hiitishers foMljiv. 

Mr. hesai then refi i i<<l to tlie discussions of the Vterroy with promineni 
liidiaiiH and siihsc(|iirnt Vi<i'regal pionniimcinentH and said that if Uic Viceroy 
Was intent on fimling out Indian pni>lic opiioon. he stU'uhl have found it 
in the huge electorate which \oied iut the Compress m the central and 
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ptorindal legitUtire deetiont. Not only hod the Congme • nuriocitj in 
provinces where the Coiif^reBs Ministries functioned, but even in toe olhic 
provinces the Ckin^ess could easily have formed Ministries if certain coursiSi 
which the Congress did not feel it dignified to adopt, linil l)een resorted to. 

Indianp, Mr. Desai continued, eonstituted one nation ]uet as the Japanese^ 
the German or the English or the French were. It was amasing, therefore, 
that psople should suddenly suggeftt that they had become more than one 
nation. The two merits of the last reforms were the extension of frantdiise 
and the recognition that India was one nation bound by ties of material, 
geographical and political interests and for whom dcinoi racy was going to be r^. 
It was amazing that on the Congress Ministries refd;'iiing, they should be told 
that India bad been transformed into a welter of nationalities. How could they 
retrace the steps thev had taken for a long jieriod and certainly within the last 
sixty years ? The ideal of one nation had been kept ui> before them until it had 
becosie a reality. To go back would bo to undo all the good work of the Congress. 
It was also amazing that those who helped to build up this nationhood should, 
even for propaganda, propound the new theory. How could Mr. Jinnah re-write 
his past spMcn, go back on his past record as member of the Home Eule L^ue ? 
It was a rutile effort to talk in the language which certain MiisUms indtilgea in. 
It was a methed which would recoil with increased force, a boomerang of which 
he wished to warn and caution Mr. Jinnah. Ihit for the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries, this matter would not have come up. It was better indeed 
that when the whole constitution was to be recnat and India was demanding greater 
freedom, this question should also be faced finally by them all. It was up to 
those who raised the ghost to lay it. It was idle to ask the Congress to make 
terms with those who wanted to rewrite the history of India, and take India back 
sixty years, undoing the great political work of these years. l‘be Britishers had 
ultimately to acknowledge the fact that the ^^Muslim grievances** were either ex- 
aggerated or in most cases non-existent and indeed designed to rouse communal 
bitterness. The grievances were not substantial but, as a European visitor to 
India, a politician of consequence, iccenil:^ remarked, **80 emotional grievance**. 
The desire underlying was to divide authority,, to destroy the principle of democracy 
and to upset the principle of joint rcsponsiliiUty in the provinces. Now that this 
was known, it was better to fare this issue. There was none among Britishers 
who said that the Instrument of Instructions which posited joint responsibi'.ity 
of Ministries as a requisite should now be altered. Muslims in 1935 accepted ihe 
Constitution and the Communal Award. Whatever other objection they formulaied, 
the firinciple of democratic government, for all India was one to which the 
Muslims, as well as the rest of the Indian people were committed and to which, 
more than ail, tlie Britishers were committed. He had no fear at all for the future 
of India nor that the ditlicultics could not be solved. He had no fear that these 
grievances would go on multiplyiitg. 

Let alone consideration of prestige ; was it, Mr. Desai asked, possible for 
them to go liack to ollice with less solid power than they had so far ? It was not 
without a serious sense of responBibility or consideration that they resigned. The 
right to agree to war or remain at peace, so far as the ]>oininion8 were concern^, 
whatever the view of theorists, was practically conceded. Otherwise, could there 
have been in the fc^outh African Parliament a resolution moved by General 
Hertzogbthat in this i^articulnr war the South African Union should stand neutral ? 
This ri^it was implicit in the constitution of the I ominions. Imlia could not 
accet>t a position less than what the Dominions had. In this concrete case of 
independence or the substance of iinlepciulciice it was not the word but the content 
that mattered. He hoped and trusicil that whatever progress be made or not made 
in forthcoming talks, they should not be impatient. Britain must mtike up her 
heart to prove her earnestness and sincerity. If it was true that hi this war she 
was fighting for the freedom of other races, a fortiori she must concede freedom 
to all those under sway. Let not liuUa Ik* in a hurry or he hurricfl. Those who 
were im|>atieiit should search their own he.ins nnd their own rapacity. In the 
attitude he had put forward in regard to this war of force, Gandlviji had reconciled 
pacifism, tlie interests of the future of the world, the good of . mankind and the 
immediate objet lives of Indian freedom on the material basis on* which the 
world at present rested. , . , . 

There were, Mr. Desai eontinued, some who thought that there was “a nation 
in every village** or almost in every candidate defeated in an election (Laughter). 
There was some limit to lolly ; there seemed to be none for Criminal conduct** 
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dt 4 Meh ft diftsteter of pertoiii who took opportunity ftnd obatructed the path of 
indifta progresft. It was eiftaciu}; how individuals, £rou)ii and minorities called 
Ihsiiaelves aeiiarate nations in order that they mi^uit not Kct less. 'I'he only eiirs 
lor Jill this was ft genuine democratic government and *^one electorate'* or joint 
ekotoiftte. lliere was no other country where there were distinct electorates for 
d&ifamt seetionalTof the same iieople, bound by common economic, poHUcal and 
gesgraipbical ties. His apijeal to Hiislims was that Uiey should go back to the 
only true ideal that Incjia could have, the only proper system for a truly self- 
goseming .country to have, via., a system oi joint electorates wherein provision 
W4iald be .made for their own life and safety* and the best representing the 
cominuBity wsiuld be elected. 

Congress having accepted methods other than force, and having no ambition 
exoefd to gain ^ wars] for India, Mr. l)esai continued, they were not likely to 
aee in tbe '^i|>(«rcnt peaceful atmosphere** that they were right in the midst of 
a grim Btruggle. "l^t us not,** he said, "lie strong in the weakness of others. I^t 
ui not lie cotitagcouB in * the misery of others. Let ns l>e strong in the means 
we have ad^picd for ourselves. Let us realise that )ienccful tlioiiph it is, non-violent 
as it is. bet attsc it is of our own choi<‘e, founded as it is on truth, our struggle 
is SB grim as any other, and that Kiuall coiibidcrations of loss and gain are but 
ripples on the oc*ean and the great wave poFsing over the land of a iiiiilicd nation 
coming info its own sooner than most people imagine. Ix!t ns have trust in 
ourselves. liCt ua trust in our methods, in our measures and in those who lead 
us and above all in Mshatma Gandhi (Applause)". 

Resolutions—TKMPi.Y Entry Rkform 

The following resolutions were pushed by the Conference : — 

Mr. 0. }*• kamuswnmi Itcddiar ir.ovcu a resolution expressing api>rcciation 
of Uie work done hy the llarijuii rcprrseiitativrH in the liCgihlaiure, rcriiting 
the reactionary propaganda against ('ongresH Jlnrijan work and belittling the 
templc-cntry iirogrammc. 'I'hc resolution alho hud stress on the need to throw 
Often more tcmitles and rfHiucstcd the truBirrs ed to co^of'eralc in this 

work. It tendered tlianks to Mr. A. Vythinnntlin Aiyar and others for their 
efibrts ill throwing open the Meenakshi Temple, the rrlnee of Taiijorc and tiie 
authorities of the rului temple 

Resolutions —Second Day— '4th. February 1040 
Loyalty to Conoki-hs 

'I'he main resolution of tlic session, endorsing the resolutions of Congress 
Working Cunuiiitcc and expressing loyalty to (iniidhiji's Itudcibldp, was moved by 
Dr. V, a, Sriuivuann. The resolution was as follows : 

"'Ihis Coiifereiu'e phu'cs on record its wlKileOirnrtcd approval of (he 
statements issuiil and aeiiun taken hy the Al-ludiii Congress Working Com- 
mittee regarding India’s position in (he )>irsetil war between Itritain and 
Germany and to fuotesl aguinsi the artioii of the ihitish (lOvcriimeiit with- 
out the consent of her f eopir. In paiiindar, it approves the first, step of 

iioii-(‘ 0 -oi«iation taken liy the resignation of Congiess Ministries though they 
were engaged in importuiit tasks to improve the well-lieing of tlie masses 
and endorses the demand fur a Consiiiiient Asscmhly to draw up* the Consti- 
tution of ft free and iiide|.eiideiit India. It rejoins that at the recpiest of 
the Working Committee, Mahatma (iaudhi has ngind to take up the leadership 
of tlie Nation in this eiisis and ussurcs liiiu of iinqualilied support of 'I'ainil Nad." 

Madras Ministry Fki.k itkd 

Tlie following resolution was then fuit from (he ehnir and carried unani- 
mously : "'This Coiifereiiee expresses its eralefid iippreeinlion of the grest 
work of the Iste Congress Mintsiiy in Madras, under the Preniicrship of 
Mr. C. Bajntjrtpalarhttri, during their short term of ofnec and congratulates 
tliero on tlicir achievenirnts of I'rohiiiilioii, debt relief and temple entry and 
even-handed justirc to all scelions of the iteoi.le regnrdlesH of religion, cssla 
or creed. It has further no hesitation in din hiring that the firupHgaiida of 

iiiijiiat treatment hy the Oiiigress of the Muslim or any oilier minority is 

altogether untrue and alisolutely refiiteii hy faiMs." 

Kxtknsion op rROiiiniTioN 

Mr. N. Annawiilni Villai next moved a rf Milution eon«‘eridiig the reaigna* 
Uon of Congress Ministriai. Ihc resolution ran as follows As the reaigna- 
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tion of the Congrceii MinistricB oi*enrrcd on major political qiiestionB concern- 
ing all India and had no relation to the provincial i)oli(‘ie'B of the MinietrieB, this 
Conference ia Btrongly of oi)inion that it ie the clear duty of the preeent 
teini)orary adminiatration in iMadroB to continue the policies which had been 
laid down with the overwhelming Biipjwt of the Madras Lcgiblature. In 
particular, this Conference urges ni-on tlie Governor of Madras to extend 
Prohibition in this f^rovince in acc^ordance with the plans of the late Ministry 
to the extent permitted by the proceeds of tlic new taxes levied Bi)ecifically 
for that pilrpose. It has, fiirtlicr, no doubt that the diversion of the proceeds 
of the Sales, 'i'obacco and other new taxes to other purposes will be a 
gross breach of trust and dmiands that if for any reason Prohibition is 
not to be extended as planned, these taxes should either be temporarily 
remitted or funded till another popular Ministry can utilise them tor the 
purposes for whicli they were levied/* 

Appkal to SouTn India Muslims 

Mr. S. Sntyamnrti next moved an important resolution condemning 
separate elcctumtcs. The resolution is as follows : 

‘‘Tliis Cunferciicc repudiates utterly the new myth sought to be propounded 
by t)ie rresiileiit of the IMuslim League that the Muslims and other 
miiiori ics form separate nations and that they cannot live together ns a 
united people under a common democratic government. It is fully convinced 
tliat the proi'agation of such ideas will ruin tliQ future of the minorities 
themselves as their lives are inextricably up with the lives of the innjority 
connmiiiiticfl by history, tradition, lanj.'uagc, econonih s and every other comniou 
interest which goes to make up a nation. While every just right of the 
minorities sliould he safeguarded, this Couferenee ]>oinl8 out that tlie eiilorec- 
luent of these sjifeguards must, in free India, depend upon the mutual 
p)odwiU of the people of iMh eouiitiy and it is ineousistout with their 
honour and self-rcspe<'t to jermit the interfereni*e of nuy alien )'Ower for 
the ]»urpose. It feels that the system of communal elcrtorales has ]»r(nnoicd 
BC}»nnilittt tendencies and for the unity of this country, this system should 
he replaced as speedily ns possii>Io l*y joint tlectorutes with due pr(»viFi(»n 
for the cleelion of miuuiily rep.icheutaiives in ]Toper ]>ro) orliou. It earnesily 
appeals to the Muslims in M'amil Nad, who have sceiiretl hy eentuiies of 
goodwill a i-ositioii of imj orlam e. and inlluencc, wlii(‘h ennuot he measured hy 
their mimhcrs, not to jeoi anlise it hy iU-eousideicd communal stunts which 
tend to alienate tliem from the oilui sections of the peoide.” 

I’ATUioTK' Arm t:i»H of Indian Ciiuistians 

The resolution congratulating Indian t'hiisfiuns on their patiiolie attilude, 
asHuriiig them of their just due in uatiomd life and advance ‘ to tlie extent 
warranted hy their ahiliiy ami pa; riot ism’’ and a]>|'ealine to them to join the 
i\)iigieHa was next moved from the t'hair and passeil unanimously. 

Auollier resolution rno.^l from the (.’hair culled upon the people of the 
]U*ovin«’e to help to make suc«'cssful the illoiis ot Ciandhiji to advance pro- 
duct ion and use of Khsuhlai and urged the riovincial Congress Committee 
and Congressmen of the rioxince to clU- *i\tly pioseciite tlie programme. 

Vvuiiidur !\ lUni.uiiU'uiiii /u» (/oic moved a resolution emphasising the 
imporlatu’c of organised elloiis foi \illagc iij lift hy the villagers themselves 
ami suggesting lliat a suhsiaiitial tart of the land revenue and cesses 
collcctetl from villages slumhl he utilised within the village fur its ii}'kce}i and 
iiniuovemei* ami a proper system of pauehayats with necessary powers in 
tiiis helndf he constituted. 

'I'he next related to promotion of village indiibtries and popularising the 
use of products of village iudusirios. 

iNTKODUC'VrOS OF 11 INDU^-Tn ANI 

Mr. Malm Jfatnasabhajmti Mudaltar moted tlic resolution urging the 
^InUras (iovernmciil to introduce liindustani in all Secondary Hchoois where 
it had not so far l>eeii iiitroiluccd. *J'hc opiK)sitioii to Hindustani, he said, 
was born of )H>liiicnl and )»erBouaI jealousy and the so-called chamtnons of 
Tamil by their behaviour and writings east a slur on Tamil Nad and 
Tamil culture. Mr. Rajagotialachari was a great servant of Tamil and no one 
in Tamil Nad need fear that he would do anything which at all would injure 
the cause of Tamil. 
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Agricoltcral Prices 

A!r. 8, Ramanathan moved a resoItiUon noting; with preat re?ret that in 
spite of the War booms in the pric'cs of miny aritrles. the prices of paddy and 
other afir^ultural commodities continued at the depresHion level, candi)}4 a further 
deterioration in the position of the agricultural population and iir^inK that prompt 
steps should be taken by the Central and Provincial (ioveriiments to estahlish a 
i)ro|>er equilibrium by raisin;; the price of pwldy ISy levy of import duty on imports 
from Burma and other countries and liy rcstrintin;; the rise in the price of other 
articles which had risen abnormally and requestin;; the Government to war 

allowances to lalK>urer8 and workers in factories and '•liils. 

The next resolution adopteil by the Oo:if<;rence was moved by Mr. fC, B/tshynm, 
The resolution stated that since the Hindu lldi'^ioiis Endowments Honrd Act, as 
at present enforced, tended to create costliness and confusion in tlic ndininistraiion, 
the Conference was of o]iinion that the A<q should l>e ameiidod bo as to ensure 
economy and eHlcicncy in the adniinistration of temples. 

Bkmission to Cci.tivatoks 

From the Chair the folio win;r resolutions were put and carried 

'ilie Conferenre pointed out tliut the rmuit remission rides were wholly 
unsatisfactory and did not ;rivc relief to the cidiivators who Inul lost the bulk of 

their crops by driiUMlit and floo<l or other causes and lilted Ilia! (hey nliould be 

liberalised so ns to nlTonl relief to all tho-e who had lost more ihiin 'half tlicir 
annual crops. 'Die next resolution e:;ji(ssi?d n‘;;rct that the ainoiinis set apart hy 
the Conjrress Miiiisriios for the is^!|c of loans to indehted ni.'ii* tdlristH had not 
been dishursed owint; to the illiinuality of the rules made in tlial <‘onneciion and 
ur;;ed that they shouhl be lihcndiscd. 'ilie <’onfc;*cn<‘e was of opinion that in 
order to enable the iyo!s to rcai) tin* full benefit of the Ai^^ricnliurisl. Ilelief Aet, 
fair prices for land, sold at court auc tion, kIiouM )>o fixed and tlnil the ri;:ht of 

paying by instalments shiaild l.e ; iven to the dei»tor8 and that where this liglit 

was t;iven the instalments sUould he reeoveraidc like land icvcnnc. 

Tin: Disruri: 

A resolution cm phasi sin;; the need on the part of the flovernimuit to constitute 
a committee to enquire into the dispipe lietwetui the ?dysorc (iovcrnmcni and 
Madras (lovernmcnt re;;ardin^ supply of water to tlie I'ldar riv»u- was rdso passed. 
The Conference r(.*fiuertfed ilie (ioveriiment to carry out. ri‘pairM to old and silted 
tanks and not to ^oeatrr He:i*a;;e for cultivation till this was rlone and that 

ayS'Ciits should not be extended till the soun'cs of wati i-Mipply in vniioiis parts 
were improved. Another lesolntioti nrtjed the necessity to hrin;: forward le;;.iriialion 
for the abolition of borHe-raein;; and crunsward pnz/.lc compeliiiuni}. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Special Session— Daces '25th. May 1940 
Pr.E»iii£S riA(« Awikks.s 

llic necessity for the formation of a national government (cabinet) in the 
proviii(*e, riLsponsible to the electorate and the masses, was stressed by J'rof. JyntiMh 
Chit'idra (Jh >nc, presiding n/cr the sp<!<ual session of t!ic Bengal Provtneial Con- 
ference, which commenced at Dacca on the 25th.:J||[R^^0 under the anspices of 
the stisficndtsl Bengal Provincial Congress i>oromii||Hpl||^ Bubhaa (yhandra Bose 
was among those who attended the confcreiiee^ 

The suggestion that an AlUHciigaijiyqtmitecr ubms should 1)6 organised erd 
that steps should lie taken to give tliipDody the ner;cssary training ao that they 
may take up the work for organising ^ masses and mobilising mass energy pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a NaHwial Militia to take up the defence of the 
country when the time comes for establtsbing a national government on a stable 
basis, w.ns put forwad by Prof. Jyoiiih Chandra Ghosh, 

ICiiuneiaiing the imtdieatioiis ot complete irideiicndenee accepted by the nation 
in suceessi\*e sessions or tlie Indian National Congrtrss, Prof, (ihosh stressed the 
necessity of an all round clarificHtioii Of issues so that it might connote (a) severance 
of Biilish eonnection, (b) emancipation from economic sciviittcle and exploitation, 
social emaiiciimtioD from bondage, tyranny and conventionalism, mainly based 
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oa tlie eftibliahnieiii of eomi^ete eqaillty between mno^ind woman In all epheica 
of aoeial and political activity, (d) complete freedom of the individual ao that he 
might be free to develop along normal lines of evolution wlthont fear of frown or 
favonr from anybody. He urged tlut it should be the duty of all irrespective oi 
oastfl^ religion, and creed to w6rk for the political independence of the country 
primarily without neglecting the other issues Involved. 

Prof. Ghosh then dwelt on the necessity of observing as inviolate the four 
cardinal principles of inde|)endence'-the right of forming free asaordation, the right 
to a free preea to work for naltoual salvation, the right of a free platform (delivery 
of epeecbes) and the right of self-defence and the carrying of arms for that pur- 
pose. In his opinion one had the perfect right to start civil disobedience if one’s 
fundamental principlea was encroached uiion by the authorities. 

Prof. Gliosh surveyed in detail some main problema. which were working as 
obetaelee in the path or the attainment of freedom and suggested some remedtes: 
(1) the international situation. (2) split in the Conj^ress. (3) the Hindu-Moslem 
tangle. (4) starting of communal organisations. e.g.. the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Hindu Mission. (5) the Bengal 'Ministry formed on a communal issue and <6) for- 
mation of too many rival organisations in the country, mainly on ideological diffor- 
ences and as an expression of power imlitics. which had become the present phase 
of political deve1o|)ment in tlie country. As a general remedy, he urged the esta- 
blishment of unity on a basis of complete understanding and adjustment of relation 
by establishing a comi)osite cabinet to lead the movement in all its phases and 
adjusting all interests by arbitration. 

The 8|icaker ontlined a united programme of action based on mass contact 
between youngmen of the middle class, belonging to student and youth orgauisa- 
tioDi and the peasants and labour belonging to Peasant and labour organisations 
in the country. The programme should be one of mass action on a basis of esta- 
blishing their right to freedom in various B[>herc8 of correlated activity and the 
work should be mainly on a basis of organising and mobilising mass ener^ for 
a dynamic move at the earliest opportunity which find expression in lauucoing a 
nationid fight for independence. 

In conclusion. Prof. Ghosh offered two alternatives to the British Government, 
either to accept the Indian terms and give complete indepeudence immediately and 
accept India as an equal partner in return for uiicondilional co-operation or failiuft 
that to be prepared for a tough struggle with the Indian nation, with the masses 
fully mobilised. 

Mu. SniiHAS Bosk’s Speech 

Mr. Subha9 Chandra Bose, inaugurating the Conference, said ffiat he expected 
that all Congressmen would be unitra in order to decide upon the course of 
action at the present juncture. Ue regretted that a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee had not yet been convened to consider IJie sitostioii. He 
and the Forward Bloc members, however, could not remain silent and inert. The 
All-India Working Committee of the Forward Bloc had met recently in Calcutta, 
and adopted resolutions which would in turn be placed before the cooferenee for 
its oonsiaeration. Mr. Bose ho|ied that the conference would take a decisioD that 
would enable India to gain independence shortly. 

Besolutiohs 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Conference which concluded its 
sesession on the tfitfa. Iby 1940 . Prof. Jyofish Ohotk presiding. 

Thewsnferenoe endorsed the resolution on national strm^gle passed by the 
Anti-Compromise Conference st Bsmgsrh and the All-India Eisan Conference at 
Falasa and hop^ that all anti-im|)i dalist organisations and individuals would 
orgsnise snd continue the struggle on all possible fronts through councils of sotion 
tit up in every district^ town snd villsge. 

Tte oonmrsnos oongratnlsted the Bengal Provineial (^gisss Oommitlee 
(suspended) on Ae strug^^e launched on January .91 under the. Msderihip of Ifo, 
ffnhAM dumdra Boat tor the restoratiou of civil liberty and ex pr esse d gn^fieation 
at the signal aueoesB of the B. P. G. O. in that straggle. The oonferanee deploied 
the oon^et of the Leftists and the J^htiats. 

The oonferenoe thought that the time had oome to extend the loope of thefar 
struggle and the **lask of intensifying the struggle and exCeodiog the scope had 
been modeled more impecative by the rapid change In the intomatioail etfeantion. 
by India’s speedy advanoe towardi Poma Swaraj and the profeastona of the Biitfah 
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Gofernouiit These denrdopmento hs4 bronght sbont such a change in the sitation 
that the Indian people to-day could not but think and feel and act in terma of a 
flee nation.** 

The conCerenoe sapported tlie Rose-Tjcagiie Paet in the Gslentta Oorpofatlon 
and uri;^ the people to form a citixcns* defence crops, and declared that Congress 
men in Bengal would ignore the Ad Hoc Committee ap)>ointcd by the Congress 
Working Oommitiee aud urged the pcoide to stand solidly behind the B. F. 0. 0. 
(sttspended). ^ 

Tiie conference also reqnesteil the B. P. C. C. to devise methods to launch a 
stmggle for seourtug the release of politisal prisoners. 

Other resolutions adopted condemned tlie Communal Award, appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims to settle the communal problem and requested Congressmen 
to sink their differences and restore unity so that they might present a united front 
to British imperialism. 

The B. P. C. G. was requested to take the necessary steps, including a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, tor securing the demolition or removal of the Hoi well 
monument, *^irhich Is, to the ixsoplc of Bengal, Hindus and Muslims, a symbol of 
of national humiliation.*’ 

ifr. Rajendra Chaaira Dev, on behalf of the delegates, thanked the President, 
the organisers and volunteers of the conference. The eouference terminated at 1 a,m. 


The Gandhi Seva Sangha Conference 

Sixth Session ~Blallkanda—20tk. Febmsiy 1946 
Mahatma GAKoafs Bbbbch 

The seven -day session oi the Sixth Gandhi Seva Bangh Conference commenced 
at Malikaada (Dacca) on the 20th. Pebmary 1040 with the opening of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Exhibition by Mahatma Oantfhi at 0-30 a.m. A great reception 
was accorded to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival here to-dav. From early morning 
people from neighbouring' villages came in batches carrying flags and occupied 
every available inch of space at the temimrary steamer station constructed for the 
conference week. Mahatma Gandhi on arrival was conducted to the rostrum from 
where he addressed a huge gathering and oi>eiic<l the exhibition. Before Makama 
Gandhi began stieaking, hostile slogans were raised and a number of anti-Qaadhi 
pamphlets were also distiibuted. Referring to the incideiit Mahatma Gandhi said : 

*1 believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly. 1 have )iitt now 
heard some people shouting ’Gandhism be doomed* {Gondhibad Dkawanav Howk), 
Those who want to destroy Gandhism have the full right to aay so. Those who 
have come to hear roe will please keep ^idet aud not get excited by hostile slogans 
nor shout counter-slogans oi Gandhi-ki jai. 

**lf you are peaceful, you should calmly tolerate such slogans. I have written 
on the subject and now 1 have declared before you that if there Is untruth in 
in U„ it will not perish depite lakhs and cfores of voices shouting for its destruction. 

''Allow freedom to those who want to say anything sninst Gandhism. No 
harm will be caused by that. Do not bear any grudge or ill-feeling against them. 
You cannot realise ahimsa unless yon can pescefiOly tolerate your opponent. 

To speak the truth, I do not know myself what is mesnt by Qsndhism. I 
have not given to the country anything new. 1 have only given a new form to 
what atrewiy existed in Hindusthan. So it wonid be wrong to call that Gandhism. 

"We have not come here on any politicsl mission. We have eome for the 
Qsndhi Seva Sangh and its fulfilment. I cordially invite those who have eome to 
•bout hostile slogans to aay whatever they like and to fully , express their vie^. 
Why should we r^aid one snotfier as enemies. There is differenoe of oidnion 
between ns. Notwithstanding tbat> we should remain fiieods, becsoae ws all love 
Hindustan. We want the independence of Hindustbso. One party may fdlow 
one path and another party may follow a different path, bat our goal la the sa me . 
So why ehould there be any enmity r ^ 

"You have come in such large numbers. You have conducted me in a pese^ 
fnl way and maiutidned orte and dlsoipllne. 1 hope ..your disdpliiM and 
ofderlinem will be an example to others. Without diseiplus we esnnot hope to 
attain Swarai for the millions oi the country. .... 

"Now I am going to open the exhibition. I “ei 
is right and proper ttiat 1 shonld buTe seen it iist. The eshibitioii is being 
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opened firet beennee if you ro there yon will lee that there are many induatiies in 
India the revi?al of which will brin({ prosperity to the country. When we under- 
stand what we can do with the hand and head tliat God lias Kiven us we will 
realise that these bare been idren to us for the service of humanity and not for 
mutual bickerinKS and enmity, and even communal (lificreiu'ca. 

'^Tbere are many industries in India the revival of which will mean immense 
Rood to the country. It Is my conviction that man, the machine created by God, 
ia the beat machine. The man-made machine has irot no life. 1 do not understand 
why people should hsve pride in such^ a m.r'hiiie. The ten fingers and two 
hands of the man with the brain ho possesses can do woinlcrs. I want every man 
and woman of Hindusthan to realise what slrcnvth nnd skrll lie in the hands 
and head of man. I hope you will visit the exhihition in your thoiisniids and 
be immensely benefited. I declare the exhiblUoti open.** 

The rtt]<:BiDEKTiAL Adi>ui»h 

**If we want to attain, not individual non-violence, but non-violence on a 
mass scale, wc need the association of |>crsons ht^licving in non-niolciicc,’* said 
Mr. Kiahorelal Maahruwalla, rrcsidciU, Gandhi i^eva Sani^h, in his presidential 
address to the sixth session of the Sangh confercinc. Kc added : *'Ii necessary, 
8cva Bangh members must resign from Congress (‘oininittcos and ofriccs. They 
should do coiiBtnietive urork and should strive to coin pose diircrcnccs and settle 
disputes by non-viedent means. The Gandhi Seva Sangii is a non- political 
orguiiixation, yet it is not aloof from ])olitics. Its inner ohpK'iivc is the organization 
of the Btatc on the foundation of iioii-violciice and the creation of a non -violent 
civilization.’* ‘‘Members must,” he contintictl, “work to reap the henefits of 
Mahatma (landhi’s teachings.” Mr. Mashriivalla added that by following Mr. 
(iaiidhi, all dillicuiticH could he surinountcil. *i'he Saimh shoiitd co-operate in 
all good programmes, social, economic or iK>litn al, but should not accept oiliccs 
in inslilutioiis where one had to resort to violence even out of necessity. 

Second Day— Mallkanda '21st. February 1040 

Banoiia to Foiiokt roi.rncs 

Members of the Gandhi Beva Bangh wore advised to “forget poUtics” and 
to ecasc taking ]mrt in ivdilics as meinliers of the Sangh l»y Afuhatma (JtnnHii in his 
spcecdi at the conference this morning. The s])eech was taken to he tlie forerunner 
of stricter regulations regarding membership of the Sangh. 

No member of the Sangh, Mnhnttna (ianrihi aaid, slionld be a member of any 
Oongiess conimitlec. ’i'he reason was that incmbers of tlic Sniigb were apt to 
depend upon the strength of that bodv for tlicir own strengtli in the political 
sphere. In the eases of i>r. Kajondra ]*rnsaJ and Sunlar Vallablibhai I'atel, nnwever 
Mahatma Gandhi made an exception, lie said that those members wiio wished to 
continue their i>olitical activiiies, and felt coiifnlcnt of being al)ie In do so irres- 
pective of their membership of the Hangli, shouhl resign from the S.aiigli. 

At the lluhli session of the conference, it may lie recalled, it was decided to 
take part in ]K>liti(rs, but on the basis of slric.t adherence to the iirinciples of 
irnth and non-violence. The last session of Uie conference, held at llrindaban, 
placed certain rostri<diotiH on the activities of the members. 

Contributing to the discussion, Snrdar Vallubhhhni Patel suggestcjl that the 
Hangh Hhoiild be so rc-organiscd as to consist only of those who would do coiiHtriictivo 
work, ilo hail wantisl to rcaigii from the Haiigh some days ago. 'J'lic reasons for liis 
doing so, as meiil|§iicd in press reports, were, However, entirely incorrect, lie was a 
niemiMrr of the working Cominilteo of the (*harklia Hangh ami also a member 
of tlie Gram Udyog Sangh. Ibit, as fac as the Gnndlii Heva .‘'angh was eom^criictl, 
several |>eople seem to think Uiat it was a puJilic.al orgaiiisaiion designeil to keep 
the Congress iMidcr the control of tlio followers of Mahatma Gandhi. I'amlit 
.lawaharlM Nehru had oiic-e in • press st4itemctit rcfciTctl to the H;ingK as a 
|Mditi<'.ul oiganisntion. I’aiidit Nehru later adniitic*! that it was a niiseoiiceptioii 
of his, hut the Sardar had found it to l>c a common belief ami cvni some members 
of Ihb Hangh believed it to l>e a |>oliiieai organisation of the followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. One memW even went to the extent of urging CHtablishiiictit of 
branrhes in difTereiit iiarts of the coiuitiHf, 

' Troceoding, Mr. ]*aiel said that u^ii SHh .Tamnalal Raja] originally conceived 
the idea of establishing the Sangli, he ititendfsl it t<» Im a purely coiiHiriiciive lusly. 

Coming to the aubjcct of his resignatiun from full membership, Mr. Tutel 
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pointed out that when the European war broke out, hie memberdiip of the SaikRh 
came into conllict with the |H)sition he took in the Ooncreea Working Committee 
while coniidering the qiioRtion of (living help to the Britifh Government^ if the 
lat^ conc^cd the Indian demand for indet^dence. To clarifv Uie pointy he 
added that it was true what the i^ongress aimed at was to win independence by 
peaceful and legitimate means and the only help they could give was moral support. 
*From a practical point of view,” declared^ Sardar I^tel. "our moral atrength was 
not so great aa to inlliicncc the decision of the British Government concerning 
India.” And on that account Mr. Patel, wondered if the offer of moral •uptH>ri 
did not clash with the )wiiicijdc dl truth. Malintma Gandhi alone baa the 
courage to offer moral snpiHirt. 1'he Congress Working Committee, not having 
that courage and being unable to decide whether it could independentW give 
moral siip|)ort, reqiicslcd Mahatma Gandhi to show the way out and lead the 
Congress. This Mahatma Onndiu had undertaken to do. Tne Gandhi Seva Baugh 
was by no means a miniature Congress, as people thought. It should have an 
entirely constructive programme, adhering strictly to truth and non-violence and 
as this was not quite compatible with his {H>litical activities, the Bardar had 
decided to resign from full membership. 

Third Day- Bfallkaada— 22Dd. February 1040 

1Ux)Uii:ntaiu>2i of Samoiia 

All members of tlic (landhi Beva Sangh except the new executive 
committee appointcil to day ceased to be ntembeis of the Bangli in accordance with 
the decision arrived at nnaiunionsly this evening. 'The Conference then eoneliided. 

'The resolution, an English translation of which stated that past 
cxpericiiee had sluiwn that tarticiputioii in polities by mcmbcia of the 

Gandhi Seva Sntigii aaa un>!csirabtc. *i'hc eonferenee is of the opinion, there* 
fore, that under t>rescnt idivuinstances siich mcnilieiH of the Sangh as arc 
connected with inilitival organisations and wish to continue to do so should 

cease to be Tnembers rt tl\o (iandbi Sc\a Sangh. 

The decision, (»f course, docs not mean, staica the resolution, that those 
who are working ittr ])otiueal ovganisationa do not deserve to be members of 
the Sangh or that l oliiical work is infciior to any other kind of work. The 
specific reason for taking this de/isuiii is that i aitici|iniion in politics by 
certain meinlH'rs of tlio Sangh has crentcil feelings in enmity, 'J'his has 
lu'oved that tlic non*\iolent heluivhiur of Sangh mcinbcis is cither iiuomplete or 
faulty. The <’h:ir:ii'tci of iton-vioicnce is stub that it should in no ease 
cncournLic violciu c. 

Tlic iiaudiii Seva Sanglua has nlwaya held that amelioration of the 

masses in the country can he nidiicvcd only by constructive work. It is 

the only kind of work in whiih the people can take part. The future 
policy of the Sangh will, thcrcroic, be liinitrd to h constriu’tivo programme, 
and that ]>art of liie ronstnictivc work wliich is not included in the 

piogramincH of the All-India Spinners’ Association and such other institutions 
will l>e the sphere of activities of the Sangh. 

For insUince, observing, stiul^ing and discovciing the relationship subsis- 
ting between non-vioUnre and construcUve work and how it affects aoi'icty. 

It ia the opinion of the Sangh tliat it has not at present a sufficient 

number of woikeia to make deep slihly or research into that part of tlie 
construolive work which is not included in tlic programmes of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and siuli other biwlies. So long as, therefore, the Sangh 
has not the i€4lli^ite meaiiH for that stutly or research, all activities of the 
Sangh, excepting tlinuuial .transactions and the scheme of ”8arvodaya”, the 
monthly journal eoeducted by, the Sangh, should be suspended and eiccp- 
ting numhciB of the new’ K.\eeutiv&|a||(>miiiittee all members of Uie Oandhi 
fc^va Sangh should cense to Inv^ii^^'ull |H>wcrB to make any changes io 
the constitiilion of the Sangh and all other rights of tbs Sangh are vested 
in the new Committee. , ^ . 

Addressing tlie Conference again, AfaAofma Oanaht said that bw 
view that the Sangh as an iiistiiuiion sliotild be out^ of politice bed 
bwn hardened siiii-e yesterday. He did not want Gatidbism to live as a 
sect. Gniidbism had really to he destroyed. What wss immortal waa truth and 
non-violence. If after Uiis death the Gandht Beva Bangh or any otber 
organisation degenerated into a sect known after him and made ooo moKO 
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I Bum Bteli ■Imdjr pref^ing in tlio ooontry mththe blind 
who Bad aterted tnem, Ida aonl would be grie?ad. Evao now 


to the 
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lie bad BO loUowaiB aa aoeh. He had only oollragnes and eo-woilnBik He 
bad found that pactfeipalion in poUtiea by Oougrcaeincn had led to mutual 
ill-failing in wImm pacea. For inatanoe. the ConmM Municipal Party in 
aad to aooaiat of time groupa, each having gzievaneea 


Leaf aacb an atmoaphere ahould creep into the Qmii^ Sera Bang^ 
ii bad to be eloaed in ita preaent form. It moat develop mto an inatlUito 
dotogiCMaivli in non-Ttolencp» which had unlimited atren^^th. 

Xbe world had aeen what violento could achieve, iudging from tiie 
aduevementa of the European Powers. It was tlie clnty of the membcia Of 
the Bmigfa to prove ite atcength. Kven a amall u umber of devoted membera, 
bf doing xeaearch or what he would call poat-graduate research, could achieve 
aamjealue reaulta. 

^Ahimaa aad Tnitii,^ Gandhiji said, **shou1d not remain aa mere ideals 
but these ahould be practieed in reality oy the members of the San/d^. Fight 
lor **pom 0 r politics” within the Congress for the Birngh members la uodmi- 
nble. 1%e field of activity of the Sangh memiicra is constructive iKork and 
sendee. Power politics involves disaenaion and conflict which hamper con- 
•tmotiTe wook and stand in the way of the practice of Ahimaa. The 
Ohnrkha Baugh, the Harijan Bevak Bangh, the Village Industries Aasocia- 
tioD, the Tatmi Sangh are all doing constructive work without dabbling in 
politicB. The Qandhi Beva Bangk ahould be run at the centre of post- 
graduate study of these constructive works. The members of the Gandhi Beva 
Sangh eouM try to be Bt^ialista in tiiese constructive works. For the 
members of the Sangh Charkha should be not merely an inutnimeut of spinning 
but as means of realising truth and Ahimsa. Unless the members of the 
Bangh can be true** votaries of truth and non-violence the Baugh would 
have no juatifleation for ita continuance. 

New Executive Fobmbd 


The decision affected among others Dr. Hajendra Prasad, Sardar Vallahh^ 
Miai PaUlt Seth Jamtialal BajaJ, Mr. Shanharrao Deo, Dr. Prafulla Ghosh, 
Gangadharrao Deshpande and Mr. Gopichand Bhargava, 

The new Executive Committee of the Baugh consisted of Mr. Bfarikrishnadas 
Jaju, {President) Mr. B. 8. Dhotre, Mr. Rishorclal Maahni walla, Mr. Gopabandhn 
Choudhury, Bwami Abhaydeo, Mr. Batis^ Ciiandra Dns Gupta, Mr. 6. P. 
Patwaadhan, Mr. Dilkuah Diwanjee and Mr. Krishnadas Gandhi. 

Fallowing the passage of the resolution, the Bangh as an institution was 
reduced to the siae of its executive committee. The institution would uow 
develop on the lines of a new couatructive programme to be chalked out by 
tile eommittee. 


The Viceroy’s Declaration 

Orient Glab--Bombay-^10th. January 1940 
Dobikiob Status as Government’s Objective 
A declaration that his Majesty’s Govern men t’a objective for India has 
been made clear aa full Dominion Status of the Statute of Weatminater 
vaiielj. an assurance that their coDCfrti||m|aB to reduce to the minimum the 
intonral between the exisliug state of and Dominion Btatua, and a 

fervent appeal to ’the leaden of the great political parties of India to help 
terminate as early as poaaible the present deplorable state of things, these 
Were tite highlights of a political pronouncement made by his Excellency the 
^ytoroy, luncheon in his honour at the Orient Club, Bombay, on 

After referring to the mtgnation of Congress mlnistriet in some of the 
provinces and the oouseqiient application of the emergence provisions provided 
m the Government of India Act, to carry on the day-to-day adminis- 
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1 . toiLmtoo often pme In 

tendtonoonudenibte m^of tima. NowlieirnlMr ia thnt Irnarthnnof — 

pfoblMM of Indi% for thara are diAealdaih oi whMi we nra all nwnr% nwl l 

wn nil lan^ ml tbey wQl not be aifoid^ or diapo^ of ignorlnc Hud? 
astetenca. The wifo conraa in to faea thom d^nltiea and to try to IM n Mlntfon 
of them that wiH reaalt in the anbaaqaent eoonaraUon of all the partiaa and intenate 
eottoeri^ aWa aiOt after all, dealing not wim one political par^ only, but with 
>{uny, nor miMt we forget the eaaential aaeeialty in foe intereata of Indfaui nnily. 
of the incluaioii of foe ladian Statea in any conatltationid aebeme. 


Claims Or HiMonims 

There are foe Inriatent elaima of the mineritiaa. I naed rafer oalf to two of 
foeiii;;-foe great MuaUm minority and foa aehedolcd oaatea-tbere are foa gnaranteai 
that have been given to foe minorities in the paat ; foe fact that their poaition 
most be aafeguariled and that fooae gnaranteea roust be honoured. 

I know, gentlemen, that you appreciate foe ditBenlty of the poaition of the 
Viceroy and the difficulty of foe position of hia Majmty’s Qoremmanti faoad at 
they are with atrong and conflicting clairoa advanced by bodiea and intereata to 
whose views tiie utmost attention mnal be paid, and whoae poaition moat receive 
the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between foe varioue parties and 
hia Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. But 1 would ask mr 
friends in the varfous parties to consider whether they eannol get togethe r ana 
reach some agreement between themselves which would faeilitate my task, and foe 
task of his Majesty’s Government, in dealing with this vital question of Indian 
Gonslitutional progress : and I would venture again to emphasise the case for 
compromise, the case for avoiding too rigid an approsifo to problema such aa those 
with which we are dealing today« 


Ko Dispirn As To OiwrBCTfVB 


As to the ohjeetive there is no dtspute* 1 am ready to consider any praetieal 
■uggestion that line general support, and I am ready, when foe time comes, to give 
every help that 1 personally can. His Majesty’s Government are not blind—nor 
can we he blind herc'-to foe practical difficulties involved in mming at one step 
from foe existing constitutional position into that constitutional imsition whieh is. 
repreaenied by Dominion Status. But here, again, 1 can assure you that their 
concern and mine is to snare no effort to reduce to foe minimum the interval 
between foe existing state of things and the achievement of Dominion Status. 

The offer is there. The responsibility thit falls on the great political parties 
and their leaders is a heavy one, and one of which they are, I know, fully 
conscious. They have helped me in the past. 1 ask today that they will help mo 
again and help India, and 1 ask for their cooperation and their assiatanoe in 
terminating at as early a. date as possible a state of tilings which all who have 
finfo in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore : a state of things which 
every lover of India— everyone who is concerned to advance her interests— muet Issl 
today to be a bitter disappointment. , . . . . 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to be your guest today, and for the oprK>rtunity you have given me of 
meeting you again. It has indeed been: a great pleasure to me, and not for foe 
first time 1 shall cany away happy recollections of the hospitality and foe kindkieee 
of foe Orient Club. 
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when the bnrdetiB end the rcBiionstbiKticB to l>e carried on behalf of the public 
are Kreetcr than they have ever licen, ministers should not be in )X)wcr to assist 
in carrying tliose bnnlens. We can but trust that this interriiplion will be 
tcmi)orftry and that the re-cstal^lishment of the normal working of the cojistitiilion 
ill tlie provincial sphere will before long be practicable. 

SrSPKNfilON OF FEOKIIATION 

But in tlic provincial field we have, at any riilc, b^ , able to 
bring into being, and to test by practical application, those ‘Y>oHions of 
the Act of llKr» whicli devolve great |>owers and responRibililies on elected ministers. 
We luul not roachetl that ]>oint in the Centre when the war broke out, though our 
preparations were being niiKhcil on with nil iK>RRil>le energy. At the beginning of 
tlie war,, which we luui every renRon to believe would develop on lines which 
would make it imine<lialely necessary to concentrate every atom of our energy on 
tlie prosecution of the war to the exclusion of all other matters, the course of 
wisdom, much as all of ns might regret it, was clearly for the the time being to 
suspend the preparations nfout for the establishment of the federation of India. I 
deeply regret myself that tliat should have been nci'eRsary. since whatever criticisms 
on one ground or another have been levelled against the scheme of federation in 
the Act, could it hut have hoen brought into oiKwation, it would, ns I remarked 
rceontly clsewlicrc, have provided us with the solution of almost all the problems 
that confront us to-day— the prtKcticc of MiiiistcrB at the centre; the nssOi'iation 
of the Indian 8tntcs»n point of sneh vital imi ortanec to British India -in a com- 
mon government; reprcseiitnlioii of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a 
coiiRideration of the cluiiiis and proposals of the minorities themselves ; and the 
unity of India. You know only too well how things have gone since »^eptvmbcr. Ido 
not proiosc to dilute on that to-day. 

War Aims 

Ar you know, in rcRpniisc to rertoentB lor a clnrificntinn of the aims of his 
Majesty's (Government and of their iiitciitions towards India, bis lilajcsiy's (iovernment 
have mA<lc it clear, both through Rtatements issued by myself, and in I’aiiiiunent, 
that their ohj(M<tivc for India is full Dominion Hiatus, l^ominion HtatiiR. too, of the 
statute of Wcstniiiistw variety ; (hat so far as the intermediate pciioil is concerned 
(and it is their disire to make intermediate pcriiKl the shortist tunciicahle). they 
are ready to consider the reopening of the scheme of the Act of lOdo so soon ns 
practicable after llic war with the aid of Induin opinion : that they are i repaied in 
the meniitime, suhjc(*t to such ItK'al adjust ments between the Ictulcrs of the great com- 
muiiitics its may be necessary to eiiHiirc bartuonious working, and ns an immediate 
earnest of tbeir intention, to C-Ninunl the Executive Council of the (lOvernor-Cicnerul 
by ilic inclusion of a small number of political lendeis : and that they arc ready 
and anxious to give all (lie help they can to ovt rcomc the ditlicultics that confront 
us and tlint confront India to-day. Jtiit (hose nssniunccs have not, to my profoniid 
regret, dissipated the doubts and the iinccrtniniit s which iiavc led to the with- 
drawnl from olllcc of the Congress Ministries, and which have made it necessary 
in seven provinces to make use of the emergency provisions of the Act. 

No Qukstion of CiiKii) Faith A Hixi krity 

Hie pronouiicemciitB made on behtilf of his klajesty’s Government since 
the beginning of the war make clear, I think, lieyond any question wliatevcr, 
Uicir iiilciilioiiR and their mixiety to help. 'J'hc fcilernl scheme of the Act 
WAS itRclf designed as a stage on tlie road to Dominion Htatus : and under 
tliat Bcheme, (liviscd, 1 would remind you, long before there was any qucstioii 
of A war, very wide and extciiRive i*owers were to he placed in the hands 
of A (Jeiitral (iovernment i-c]iroscittiiig tiic Imliaii Htates as well as British 
Imlia, and const itiitcMl on a very broad Imsis indeed. 'I here can he no question 
of the good faith ami the siiiccrity of his Mnjiwty’s Government in the 
cirorts they have made to deal with Uie const iiutiuiial future of India. 1 
well know that there arc many people who urcss for swifter ' and more- 
radical aoliitiona of the prohlen s before ua. 1 uo not question the aiiiccrity 
or the giHMl iiileiitioiis of (hose • who f<sd tliat way. But all tliose of us who 
have to deal with {irohli-tiiH of this roagiiitudc know only too well how often 
we are attract<'d hy nppiircnfly simple miliilioua ; how often ihost' apparently 
aiiiiple RoliithiiiH, wlien more closely iiivesligaliai, reveal unexpected diflicultics, 
aii«l diiriciiltics, loo, of iinexitectiHl ini|iurtniicc, aiixioiis as wc may all be tu 
take wbat sccniiif io''bc the shortest course, 
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tetioo of the provinces conceroed* hk Essellency mid : *We can but trust 
mi the intermption will be temporary and tliat tiie re-establishment of Uio 

normal working of the constitution in the provincial sphere will befm long 
be practicable.’ , 

Turning to the minoritiea, particitlariy ite^dRuslimiyon^tlip#^ 
i^tes. his Ezceilency rt^red to^ and the 

BtIkiAh Government ; with strong and conflicting claims 

Mies mid Mi^estB whose position must receive tlic fullest considem- 
P8ti<^mu|#^ done as between the^ parlies and his Majesty’s Goveni- 
^ ^^JUlfiiined to sec it done. 

would ask my fiicnds in the various parties to consider whether they 
cannot get together and reach some agreement between themselvee which 

would facilitate my tnsk and the task of his Majesty’s Government in 
dealing with this vital question of Indian conslituitonal tu'ogress and 1 would 
venture aaain to emphuBize the case for comuromisc* the case for avoiding too 
rigid an approach to problems such as those with whicli we are dealing to-dny. 

His Km ‘clleiicy added : *1 am ready to consider any practical suggestion 
that has gt ncral support, and 1 am ready, when the time coniesi to give 
every help that I personally can.* 

Tke following is the full text of Hie Excellency the Viccroy^a speech : — 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. chairman, for your kind words. I should 
like to say how very grateful I am to you and U> tlie members of the Orient 
Club for their very kind ifivitation to me to be present here to-day. 1 am 

delighted to be able to see Bombay again, and I shall always remem'jcr the 

warm welcome which you, gentlemen, and Bombay, were kind cnoin^h to give 
me when 1 came here a year ago. 

A great deal has happened since we last met. The first thing, and the 
thing that must be most proiBincnt in the minds of cvervono of us, is the outbreak 
of war, with all its consequences for good and for evil uf every kind. Bo far as 
India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble resi'onse. 1 have been inundated 
with offers of men, of money, of material assistance of every kind ; and the fullest 
advantage practicable in the circumstances in which this war is being fought has 
been token of tliose very generous offers. It has been a great happiness to me 
to know how widely and how fully they liavc been npprciiutcd at home and 
throughout the empire, and 1 am glad to think that the msgniUide of our war 
effort should be so fully recognized. We have, 1 suspect, a long way to go yet. 
We may have to face many very difficult and awkward sitnaiions. It may wdl 
be that Uie real test still lies ahead of us. But wc may be thnnkfid that all the 
preparatory work done in our own restricted iicla in India has proved to have 
been on the right foundations : and eveiir day that piisscs makes tlio position of 
Uie Allies stronger, as it makes, I bt^licve. that o! the enemy weaker. Every day, 
too, makes clearer to the world the inevitability of the decision which we took at 
the beginning of Beptember, and tlic vital necessity of our attaining our cbjoctives, 
and of our protecting and securiug the position of those high ideals for which 
we are fighting to-day. 

Provincial autonomy 

When I bad the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, gentlemen. I spoke 
of the working of Provincial Autonomy, and the success which the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy under the Act of l9d5 had achieved in this great presidency. 
1 said, too, that Provincial Autonomy was only one part of the schenie. I 
emphasized the importance of bringing into effect without any delay the sebeme 
of federation which was the coping stone of the oonstilutional structure embodied 
in the Act. 1 said that it was all the more imi>orUiit that we sliould secure 
federation with as little delay as luacticable liecausc of the deterioration in the 
international situation, and 1 urged Uiat we should iiress on with it with all the 
energy in our tiower, since, whatever its idiortcomingB, the federal scheme was the 
scheme that neld out the best hofie of swift constitutional progress and of 
the unity of India. ^ . 

We meet to-day in very different circumstances. To my deep regret there 
has been in this province a temi^orary interruption in the normal working of the 
acbeme of Provincial Autonomy. We have no longer in ix>wer ministers backed 
by a majority in the legislature ; and the administration is iierforce being oarried 
oil under the emergency provisions of Uie Act of 1933. No one regrets, I am 
sure, more than you do yourselves that this should be the case, or that at a Usse 
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Tl« 29id MMion of the TiMUen Economic Conferenfe opetierl at tlie Senate Hall 
Altahabad Univeralty, at about noon on ilie fad. iannary 1^40 under the 
of the Indian Keoiiomie AfMO>dation, and the prceidciiuhip of Zat. L. C\ 
JuiUt Frolenor of Esonomiea of runjub Univcrai^. Mra. Vihn Lakahmi Pandit 
inaii|mta(l the Conference in the abaenee of Pt. Jawaharlal Nohrii» who could 

Philoaophy, hlatory, reli;::iona iMi 7 eholo;:y. e^nomica, commence, all 
thcee to oonatantly act and react on eacli other, that it is difHi iilt to dificii(an|!;le 
one from the rent and ini|K>ssib1e to treat it an indei^endciit unrelated unit**, aaid 
Profenor Amamath Jha, Viee-Chaneellor, Allahaiiad Uuiveraity, and Chairman of 
the Kaeeptioa Committee, in hia addresa of welrome. 

_ BpMhloK of the need of a firoimr aetdo of vaiiiea, Professor Jlia emphasised 
that tna baaie truth that must onoe aK^atn be rccn}<nised waa iliai the welfare of 
all human being* eliotild be of equal im|>ortarice to man. **tJne of the truths that 
mnat be aeoeptM is that, all human aiaiviiy must be calculated to perform the 
iwo-fold function of git'ing to tlio doer the hi^^hest degree of aatisfaction and of 
being bmfitfial to mankind**. 

Iteferring to money, ■:>ecially money aa tlie source of T»ower anrl the cause 
of waste, aa the rtmt of the major ills of to-day, Professor Jha said that what- 
arer daaiifteation of money we made the fact remained tliat, money had come to 
oeeuphy an antirdy diaproportioiiate ahare in tlie niTairs of men and nations, and 
the old warning against the worsiiip|)crs of Mammon mi^ht onc^e again l>e repeated. 

am not concerned with the diMpiites of capitalism, Socialism, Communism or the 
oldm libmiism of the classical economists. What I o!>ject to is the phihisophy 
that the only basis for a new and stable civilisalioii is conniHsted with the means 
of protluction. What I am concerned about is and what I think economists and 
aeieniista and imliticians and all who matter. sUoidd resist,— is ike tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and private mndiirt, to act up a purely miitcrialistic 
code and to deprive inanktnd, if ftossible. of an unfailing source of iiispinitioii and 
eomfort and stimulus to iiobio iiinl tinsclfish lOiiduct.’* 

In conclusion. Professor Jha referred to the vital proiilcm of planned economy. 
Re said that we must avoid the inistuke made by other eountrics and evolve a plan 
auited to the conditions of our country and not at variniic.c with the genius of our 
race. Mere doctriiiiiairc reproduction of soheroes intended for other [>coi>lc8 would 
not do. 

PUI^IDKNTIAL Anr>ftK»9 


Dr. L. C. Jain, the President, then read out bis presidential address in the 
cottiie of which he said > 

Enonomiata the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
eonld think out lines on which indiistrial activity couhl develop without snclli 
diaaatrona apnscqiieneca as we see around us to-day. If modern mnchincry, which 
ia threatening to become an aU-consitming monster, nuihl lic made sunservieiit 
to a noble purimae— that of providing uiiivcrsal leisure for tlie pursuit of things 
of permanent ▼mine, beautifying life and making it a source of joy— the world 
may atlll be aavctl from another Maliabharata. 

The work! ia fai'cd to-dav witli a situation in which all principles of orthodox 
eronomica have imen cast to tue winds. Nations have been vying with one anodier 
in their endeavour U> achieve autarky or c^miiomic Hclf-siiflicicncy, and at the same 
time have been cromneting to And niarkcts for the absorption of their surplus 
produce. The rapid industrialisation of Htircipc proi ccdcd smoothly on its merry 
course^ oo tong as there were enough markets abroad to take ofT the surplus 
produce. As soon as a saturation imiiit was ren>*hed. rivalries liegan to raise 
ominous beads culminating in tlie last (Sreat War. The Treaty of Versailles 
was eaaentially a victor** imi.'osition on a vaiirpiislifNl enemy. As such it carricil 
in itself the germs of tlie very disease wliif'h it sought to destroy. The result 
is what promises to be a virulent epidemic of aimlisis wars. 

There are two facts of contenii*orary economic life which must be faced 
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•iliwTcly. Hie pfOKTceeiee nplaoemenl of keman leboar by mcUaeiy briap 
about a ata^ in erery oountry, when the fj^wth of induatrial Dopulatioa oatpaeae 
the demand lor labour. Thus an ever increaaing number of peraona are thmwn 
out of employment^ unleaa at the aame time there ia a oorreapondingly prqgreaiive 
expansion of foreign markets. Secondly, all the countries that until latdy piofided 
dumping srounda for the surplus produce of industrial countries are bmming 
eitotiomically aelf-conscious and are steadily .refusing to continue to play the rale 
of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. Hie main task which laces the 
modern economist is. in my humble opinion, to bring about a reconeiliatioo 
between the conflicting interests of machinery and men, and those of the greedy 
exploiter and the impatient exploited. 

Two things suggest themselves. The economic evolution of modem 
western society has as its fundamental basis, as the very keystone of ita 
foundation, a progressive increase in material human wants, so that capitalists, 
present and prospective, may continue to cater for them while adding to 
their own pelf and power. When the normal growth of such material 
wants slows down to a pace not to the liking of the capitalists, new forces are 
set in motion, all too unconsciously perhaps. They tend to create an atmoapbara 
culminating in the creation of a new ty^ie of wants, wants not of the indiridual 
but of the i*tate, such as the need for increased armaments, in order either to 
safeguard existing interests against some fancied threat, or to redress a fancied 
wrong. I do not say that capitalists enter into a deliberate conspiracy to bring 
about a state of war between nations, but the economic structure of modem 
indiifltry is such that it must keep moving faster and yet faster or perish. And 
it is this inherent urge that must periodically lead to armed couflicts. 

Kconomists the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think outlines on which industrial activity could develop without suen 
disastrous con sequences as we see around us to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an aU-coiisuming monster, could be made subservient to 
a nobler pui'iiose—that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things of 
permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy-— the world may 
still be saved from another Mahabharata. 


Socialism and Gandhism 


Socialism, as it has been conceived so far, has been tried on a gigantio 
scale in at least one country. The results, from sll accounts, are not encouraging. 
And they could not be, for socialism in the last analysis is not so much s question 
of a particular economic structure of society as of a change in human nature^ 
the substitution, so to speak, in Uie human car, of an engine of which the 
motivating force will be not private gain, but social good. Although 1 fully 
believe in the essential goodness ot human nature, 1 find it hard to conceive of 
a state in man’s afiairs, when the self will be altogether effaced and undiluted 
selflessness takes its place. It would thus appear that neither capitalism nor 
socialism provides us with a sure line for the future economic evolution of 
mankind. Nationalism has proved to be a^ cuise ; internationalism, so desiiwle 
in itself, seems impossible of achievement ; capitalism is creaking and breaking : 
communism or even socialism is at present discredited. Is there no way out 7 
Perhaps a solution of the problems which the failure of these two systms hra 
confronted us with, lies in a happy blending of the advantage of bot^ ^ 
emeigence of a new economy in which private gam will not conflict with eoelal 
good. Mahatma Gandhi's message of non-violence and cAarkha, if its implicaiione 
are but fully underst^, may yet be found to contain in it the seeds of a 
happy future for humanity. , . ^ , , . , ^ 

But the New Order should be achieved by evolution and not by reydutioo, 
by the conversion, as far as possible, of wrong into right and ot sclfishneM 
into ael flessn eas, on the principle that all life is one, and through the practice of 
aAtfiua or non-violence. That way there is no conflict of interwts. but only uni^ 
and harmony. To such a state of economic federation of humaoi^ man wUl 
grow atop by step and etage by stage. When such a stage ia reached all meo 
will work in uuiverial brotherhood. 


poritioii 


Bbcevt Tb0d is IsniAS Ecobomy 
n#l ebtngtt o*«tddBg tha world Indio, so k mfK h>» % 
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of tiie people end e growing dispoeition to recognise them. The establishment of 
leepoomle government in provinces and the consequent need of securing the 
good-will of the rural electorate has led provincial govern men ts to initiate a number 
of expt^nients for bettering the condition of our kisam, such as prohibition, 
economy in salaries^ rural legislation and national planning. Although a few 
of these measures are still a matter of some controversy, there is no dpubt that 
aomething has been achieved towards improving tlie lot of the tenant and the 
agricultural * labourer. The U. P. Tenancy Act, for c^sample, is a piece of useful 
leidslatlon, and if full advantage is taken of its provisions, the smaller tenants 
stand to benefit. The work done by the lm(>erml Council of Agricultural 
Beseareh and at various experimental farms, education provided by agricultural 
colleges, supply of improved varieties of seeds and other State and semi-State 
actluties of a similar character continued to yield good results, as far as they 
went, during the last year. But the root problems of agricultural economy 
are atill with us. 

May I, in this connection, suggest the establisbmgit by one of our provincial 
governments of what might be termed as Agricultural Improvement Trust. This 
Kust should comprise a body of soiected men, experts in all kinds of farming, 
animal husbandry, sericulture, cottage industries and such otlier activities as 
form part of our normal rural life. Goveriinient should acquire and place 
at the disposal of this body enough laud to i»eriuit of large-scale cultivation by 
means of such modern machinery ns is capable of being easily handled in Indian 
conditions. The Trust should guarantee to the owners, tenants and lalmurers of 
the area thus acquired a minimum of what each has earned, on an average, over 
a period of the preceding thice years, requiring in return their fullest co-oi>eratioii 
in the cultivation and development of the land. The Trust would then j>rocced 
to construct, in place of the existing insanitary villages, a number of model 
villages, providing all the necessary amenities and start premuclive operations on 
a comprenensive basis. 

Trade Agreements 

Turning from agriculture to our trade, the most important event of the year 
was the trade agreement made after unduly long talks with Great Britain. 
Negotiations have been in progress for a new trade agreement with Japan, It is 
saa to observe, however, that the happy relations which have for long existed 
between India and Ceylon were disturbed over the enforced repatriation of some 
Indian labourers. The sore question of currency and exchange continued to agitate 
the public mind. On the one hand, the Indian National Congress again repeated 
its strong condemnation of the current rupee exchange and demanded a change, 
and, on the other, the Indian Government equally emphatically refused to take 
action. Both sides seek to justify their views as solely in the interest of the 
country, but both cannot be right at the same time. From a national point of 
view, such a conflict is to be deeply regretted, and an impartial examination of 
the whole question by economists is, in my o:>inion, long overdue, not only to 
determine suitable action but also to assure the public mind. In currency, more 
than is often realised, it is very important that the steps taken are scientifically 
correct, but it is still more important that the people are fully convinced of their 
correctness. 

The contemplated banking legislation is to be welcomed. The operation of 
the new Insurance Act has checked the hasty growth of ill-conceived concerns and 
helped in the rehabilitation of confidence. With this Indian iiisuraiice may be said 
to nave stiWted on a career of sound progress, but the future need is the 
amalgamation of many weak into a few strong insiitutious. 

National Inst, of Economic & Social Research 

In this connection, I would strongly suggest an early establishment of a 
National Institute of Economic and Social llcseavch. endowed by private generosity 
and supported by ]>ublic beneficence. Such an Institute would stimulate the 
•cientino investigation of many economic questions'-for instance, the growing 

S roblem of uuemployment—which so much afreet the numerous asi^cts of Indian 
le^ and base all economic research on reliable statistics. 

With regard to the National Planning Committee appointed for preparing a 
compreliensive plan for the economic, development ot our country, no plan can, 
however, be of any real value unless it is related to actual data— data not alresdy 
collected by indifferent or incompetent agencies, nor data as we would sometimes 
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^■h them to be, but date as they are I hope J am not ezaprii^ratfnR if I 
■ay that at preeent economic etatietici either do not exiet in. tliia country or. 
if th^ do, in not a few cases they make one think of *1ies,.dnniii lies and 
statistics,’* If ^onomic studies and plans are to be taken out of tlicir present 
habitat of criticism and controversy, the most urgent need in my opinion is 
the collection of statiiitirs which should conform to •truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth". The National Institute I have in mind would 
work in close liaison with the Economics l^imr^ments of oiir Universities. 

The need for the development of economic research has greatly increased 
with the outbreak of war. The economic strength of a nation is no less im|iortant 
to victory than her military power and, in the existing circumstances, the 

most snbstantial contribution that India can make must largely be on the 

economic side. 

Industrial expansion offers the greatest opportunity to India for helping 

not only herself, but. also tlie Commonwealth of Nations in winning the present 
war. India is undoubtedly in. a better position to-day, as compared with the 
beginning of the war of 1014, in regard to her raw materiala, labour and 

capital resoimcss and the existing state of industries. But a mbsi careful 

plan is needed to (determine what existing industries might be developed and 
new industries started, so* tliat the gap created by Clie fall ia the imports of 
manufactured goods and machinery could be most economically and s|)eedily 

filled up. Among such industries the manufacture of chemical and electrical 
goods,, machinery and ship-biiiidiug immediately spring to one’s mind. The 
development of what are called key induatries deserves immediate coiisidera- 
tioii. The whole industrial tariff txilicy and the nature and extent ol present 

I )rotectiv& turiiTs need to be examined by a Tariff Board, which shonhl last at 
cast throughout the dfiiratioo of the war, with a view to scctiimg ailj net men ts 
necessitated by dtanged conditions, (rersoiially I have long held that, the 

policy of ad hoc Tariff Boards for a coiiiitry like India is entirely unsound. 

\Vhat we need is a permanent Tariff Commission);. 

PuBUC Finance 

There is no doubt that whatever the nature and duration of war, qnestione 
of public finance are hound in future to tax increasingly tiie cn[>acity of finance 
deiairtfacnts both in the Provinces and at the Centre, lioveriimeiits both in 
India and in England arc to he congratulated on managing their finances, on 
the whole, extremely well, hut there is conBrdcrnhle si^ope for reduction in 
expenditure, and raising the clliciency of administration rn this country. I doubt 
if savings effected by a cut in salaries, even if salaries above Bs. ,%0 were 
halved, can be very large, but 1 have no doubt that the i svchological value 
of such a Blep in the present temper of India will be incBlculable. At the 
same time, profits arising out of war, whether in the shape of^ a rise in 
prices oc in share values, should be subject to heavy taxation. The income 
thus derived, however, might be returned to industries throuuh greater indus- 
trial research. Tliis may be supplemented by fioating a big loan of say Ks. 
lo to 20 crores— only two day’s war expenditure of the United Kitigdom*-for 
launching a]>i)roved industrial schemes in various ]>rovince8. 


Ft. Jawhartal’s OpsolBg Speech 

*‘The present structure of the world is breaking up. 
ven* clear as to what will replace it. But this much 
world economy is concerned, the problem of dial i ion t ion has to be the main pivot 
in all planniiig”, said Pt. Jmvaharlat Nehru, addressing the Conference. 

•‘As far as the world is conceined the problem of production has been success- 
fully solved", continued Pt. Nehru. “It may he that in Indin^ due to foreign 
domination and other caiiscfi, wc have not been able to solve the problem of pro* 
duciion snccessfuly, but even so the problem of dislribulioji should rtt-eive pur 
attention in the main. Distribution has to be plaiiucd. Jhis la the mam idea before 
the National Planning Commit, tee.” ,i l •, i r * • 

He said that the people believed that the Committee would build some factoriet 
and set up some heavy industries, that is, it woi.ld concentrate on production, but 
with already so many vested interests in India il would be undesirable to add 
further interests in planning India’s economy. In fact, said It. Nehru, these 
vested interests wont to the very root of the problem. The CommiltM must bavB 
the power to implement its decisions, which it would be impossible to have without 


Wc may not be always 
is certain that as far as 
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politieal freedom. Tbst. in tom, depended upon economic freedom end economic 
freedom could not be achieved unleea we dealt with the vested interests. **'rhu8, in 
one sense**, said Pt. Nehru, **it may be that the Committee was only ihinkiofr in 
the air and indolgina in a good exercise for the mind. But it is preparing for the 
future. The task before the Committee is very compreiiGnsive and it will be enough 
if the Committee could indicate Uie linea for the 'future and give us something to 
think about <and act upon. The twenty-nine aub-committees will submit their 
reports in the middle of March. In the first week of April the National Planning 
Committee will meet to consider these reports and make a draft report. The final 
report will be ready by the end of June. 

*The economic ills of the world are not due to individuals but to fundamental 
economic causes. The old capitalistic svstem has broken up and with the end of 
this war we will finally nee the last of it. Some form of 6ute control of produc- 
tion, transport and distribution not only nationally, as due to the exigencies of the 
war, but also internationally will graduallv come to its own.*’ 

Talking of the new system, 1\. Nenrn said that although many things had 
tarnished 'the idealiem of the new system which had arisen in Russia and although 
one disapproved of some of the political trends in Russia, one thing was certain, 
that the econoiLiC foundations of Russia were sound and the.y did point a way to 
the final solution. ’’There is no way out except a soiiialist economy. Political 
democracy has failed to make it successful. It must be ullied with economic 
democracy and it must be based on socialism. Of course, to apply every thing 
blindly to India from Russia will be foolish. The essenttsl thing is to solve the 
problem of distribution without which everything else will go by tne board." 

In conclusion, referring to the stvess laid by the Congress on village Indus* 
dustries and &hadi. Pt. Nehru said that some |)eo{ile found a conflict between the 
place of big industries and that of village tnuiistrieB in the scheme of India’s 
planned economy. But the matter, if gone into deeply, would show that in Uie 
present state of India’s economy, it was necessary that both village industries and 
nig industries slionld work and lie built up in co-ordination. No country could be 
free or keep its independence without developing big industries. For one thing, 
it could not have pro}ier defence serviim However, for India the development of 
big industries did not seem to be near tor a generation at least. Village industries 
were necessary, but they could develop only with State action in the form of pro- 
tection, which involved etjoiiomic and iiolltical independence, and to retain indepen- 
dence in the economic sense, big industries were necessary. "Thus, 1 want in- 
diiatrialisation in India as much as anybody else. 1 also think that villai^ 
iudustries are esaeaiial aud should be develoixid in co-onliuaUon with big 
industries." 


The All India Statistical Conference 

Third Session— Madras— Srd. January 1940 

Tiufi Wblcomb Aoduehs 

His Exedlene^ Lard Erskiws^ the Qovernor of Madas inaugumted, on 
the M. Jiwnary 1040, the Uuid session of the Ali-India Statistical Conference at 
the Senate House of the Madras University. Prof. Hfu'old Hotelling presided. 

Mr. VL V, Oiri, GhmimiaB of the Recei>tion Committee, extended a cordial 
wMeome to me delegates and said that in the present ape statistics played an 
important part in all wmlkn of lile,— whether industiies, labour or commerce. 
'Wnetoer Uict wanted to build up a labour policy or to Imve industrial planning, 
collection of aiatiatlcs had to be undertaken, an without such atatiatics there was 
bound to be vneertainty aa to the facts on which the conclusions were to be 
baaed. It waa Mao neeesaarv that periodical atatistics relating to all economic 
qnesUona dmld be ooapiled n all provinces and preferably on an all-India 
basis. It waa Iml lim thmton, tMt le^slation ahould be adopted both l^ the 
Pioviiittal and Oanlnl Lsgldaf^m aiabluig competent anthoriUea to collect 
inforsMtioo whan thef wars avaUaUa. 

Mr. Olii letomd to tha helftful part that statistical inveatigalioB had played 
in coniolidatuig the jouna of Piohibitian and promoting national planniim and 
oongratalatod tha Whanitf of Madaro on Mtring itotiattea a plaee in the 
Dipbasa Oomae in En onom in ai Bnt eonMderipg w gnat impottance of atotMea 
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is All aeonomit Mudiat, il niidit. ha thoaght^ be deairible to have antiatiea aa 
apaipuliory i^’of B. A. Hoaourt and Faaa Counet on Economica. It would 
alao ba utaful if atudenta, after graduatinx thcmialTaa, apent at leaat lis naiitha 
in primtical application of their atwuca for the advaneenient of rural aeonoqjiy 
and collection of statisties relating to the different aapeeta of vilim life. 

Mr. Qiri next emphasised the need for oonatitoling a rrorincial.Board of 
Economics with the aesiatance of the Econoroica Department of the ITniveraity, 
of ^ the various profesaora and leciiirera of the tin iversi ties and collegee, and 
trained investigators. The graduates should come ttnd«r the supervision of this 
Board, and the Board, in its turn, must depute them to some villages in the 
districts to which the graduates belongea and asked to have a survey on the iinaa 
indicated. Concluding, Mr. Giri hoiied that the Conference, consisting as it did 
of experts, would give a lead to the whole country in the matter of the development 
of statistics. It was indeed gratifying that they had as Uie President of Uiis 
Conference Professor Hotelling, distinguished Statistician and ex-President of the 
International Ekionomic Society. The Conference waa bound to be a great 
auccess under hie distinguished presidency. 

Mr. Giri welcoiii^ Professor Hotelling and His Excellency the Governor 
and requested His Excellency to open the Conference. 

Governor’s Opekjno Speech 

HU Excellency the Oovemor, declaring the Conference open, offered them, 
as Httd of the province, a very sincere and cordial welcome to Madras, and 
heartily associated himself with the sentiments which the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee had already expressed to the same effect. ’’Our City and 
University*’, His Excellency said, '*are honoured indeed by the presence of so 
many scholars of emineiii'e and we consider it fortinintc that Madras has been 
chosen as the seat of this Atl-Iiidia Conference of first-rate im)>ortance.” 

’^So far aa India is concerned”, His Excellency contiiincd, ’’advance in the 
theory and practice of statistical metboas has not long passed the stage of infancy. 
The general public, as a whole, still view the coUiH^Mon of staliHiics with a very 
jaundiced eye. The householder, the large scale agriculturist, and the employer 
of labour lament, or vehemently object, when presented with ueinands for Btatistical 
information. It would be interesting to know whether even Htatisticians themselves 
chafe on being presented with forms to ffli up at ceiiHus time. 

’’But for all that, we must have facts and tigures. No efficiently )dannod 
progress in the economic field is fyossible without them. In this distiirhcd 
world of ours to-day wc are faced with one incontrovertible fact. It is that 
present day economics seem to have out-run our ability to regulate and 
control them— or even to sort accurately the |)erplexing and in finitely compli- 
cated economic relationships between one nation and another, or among variuns 
interests within the same state. Overproduction, unequal distribution of goods, 
cycles of depression and such like piienomeiia are but Die Byro]>toniR of an 
economic malady, its causes must be diagnosed, and a suitable cure devised. 
The present century has seen several attempts to this end—five year idniis, ten 
year plans and so forth, but unfortunately in some coses there is grave doubt 
whether the cure has not proved mu<^h worse than the disease I 

’’But this is where the statistician and his studies are of the most vital 
importance. I would repeat — we need more data and the most scientific use of 
such data. The growth and movement of i>opulation, the effect of taxation 
and regulation on industry, the factors which control and affect exploitation 
of Agricultural and mineral resources, the Huctnations of trode, liiinkiiig and 
exchange ; nutritional, educational and public licalth trends— to mention only a 
few— alt are susceptible of such statistical analysis as will, if Die rcsidis lie profierl^ 
co-ordinated, provide the only solid basis for national and iiileruotional economic 

own researches have already been of the greatest use in many 
subsidiary, yet highly important, aspects of internal administration, and wc cx|)ect 
still further advantages to accrue from the work which the InsDtute is doing and 
is encouraging others to do. ... • « . 

’’Here I feel that I must make a special mention of the services of Professor 
Mahalanobis, the Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Institute, to statistical 
progress in India. Commencing his work on a voluntary basis more^wan fifteen 
years ago. he gradually gathered an organisation around him. The studies in 
which he iiad his helpers engaged from time to time in an advisory capacity lo 
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▼irioiM Proriflcial Govern men f«, lOon won him a well deserved recognition, end 
once .flnanckl assistance was fortheonlng, the Laboratory which lSx>fessor 
MahalanobU had created develoj^ into the Institute as it is now. It would be 
difRcult adeqaatdy to appreciate the value to India of this great piece of creative 
endeavour. 

"Finally, I must congratulate the Conference on having aecnred as its visiting 
President for this year a scientist of the calibre of Professor Hotelling. A glance 
at the list of his publications is enough to indicate the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his acnievements in the sphere of statistical research. I feel sure that 
under his guidance the deliberations of this Conference will be both successful and 
beneficial. 1 have now great pleasure in calling upon Professor Hotelling." 

PBEStDEITTlAL ADDRESS 

Pro,f. Harold Hotelling then delivered his presidential address. He said 

Statistics in India has bad a brilliant beginning. The superior standards of 
work exemplified by the Statistical laboratory at the Presidency College and by 
the papers published in Sankhya, have given a solid basis in the ornanisation and 
activities of the Indian Statistical Institute, have made an impression in all parts 
of the world where statistics is cultivated as a scholarly subject. Official and 
semi-official inquiries on a variety of subiects, such for example as that relating to 
the acreage under jute, bid fair soon to attain a reliability in this country 
surpassing that of corresponding inquiries in countries in which statistical 
investigations have been carried on over a longer period. 

To a very great extent this development is due to the inspired zeal and 
scientific talents of one man, Professor P. 0. Mahalanobis. His work, and that of 
members of his laboratory group, have been fundAmental not only in exemplifying 
the use of proper statistical methods already worked out, showing the way for 
others also to use with confidence these powerful tools of inquiry and inference, 
but also in developing new methods ai)i}ropriAte to situations not covered by 
previous methodological research. 

Another cause of the auspicious character of the beginning that has been made 
of statistical work in India is that this country has never been encumbered with 
the mass of inaccurate, inefficient and obsolete statistical methods and notions that 
elsewhere have impeded progress. This advantage has an industrial analogy. When 
Germany and Japan emerged late from their backward feudal conditions and 
erobarkra on modern industrial life they astounded the world with the speed of 
their development and quickly outdistanced long-established competitors. The 
fundamental reason for this seems to be that they were not loaded do ^ n with 
decrepit old machinery or (what is even more important) decrepit old ideas and 
methods which in other countries had come by long usage to be regarded almost 
as divine revelation. India is to-day uiieocumbcred by a great body of superstitions 
which, in countries where statistical methods of some sort have long been used, 
stand ns a massive barrier against the intrusion of superior methods and ideas. 
There is reason to think that in the absence of these superstitious barriers, and 
with the excellent start that has been made, statistical theoi 7 and statistical 
practice will rise rapidly in India to beit^hts not yet dreamed of just as industrial 
development increased most rapidly where it was newest. 

Aid to Improve Hdman Life 

The many ways in which statistical methods and statistical data are 
capable of improving human life,, through the natural and the social sciences, and 
in industry and economic activities of ' myriad kinds, are only beginning to be 
understoM in spite of their truly impressive accompliBrnneiits. The diaste 
b^uty and intellectual delights of the theory of statistical inference, regarded 
as the oftpring of mathematics and inductive lop;ic, are known at present only 
to a few devotees ; bpt this theory .s bound in time to receive a wider appreciation 
and a higher valuation even apart from its practical usefulness in the form of 
applications. Such appreciation will secure for statistical methods and atatistical 
theory Uie interest and support which is necessary to enable their full potentialities 
being realised in bringing new light and new vigour to every department of 
the national life. 

The statistical supentitiona of which I apeak are the vestigial atmetures 
lemainiog from bygone methods and notions of many periods, but come largely 
from the empiriciat movement in acience with which the nineteenth century 
over-oorzectod the apeculative tendencies of earlier times. This nineteenth-century 
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■emptriciRm emphasised fuels m against theories, and in some minds boearoe 
hypertrophied into an tiiiwilliii^iicss to interpret observalioiiR in tlie li;;bt of tha 
itheory of errorR of obscr vat ions. The fa<^ts, and the facts alone, were regarded 
as worthy of real conRulcration, and any ima^Ainative interpretation was to be 
irown^l upon severely. This attitude led for example to the tabulHtion of official 
stuliKiics in forms which irreutly diminished their uBefuliieRS to the seeker after 
iHulcrlyiii^ causes and tendencies, sacriiieiii;' much of the valuable information 
inherent in them by such i>rOi‘cdurcs ns excessuely cimrsc and irregular eroupiii|r, 
mid the neglect of gross-tabu Intion whose results might have revealed much 
icgardiiig social and ccouoiuic forces. 

Mathematics and Statistics 

Another consecpicnce of the prevalent hypertrophied empiricism has been 
a separation fruni the niatlieniatical theory of statistics and probability 
of the proecssi's of inventing stutisticul methods and proc‘ediires and of choosing 
among those avnihiblc. Examples of this unnatural scpurntioii will ho apparent 
ni a glance at. any one of iiumeroiis tcxt-hoolcs on statistics used widely in 
colleges in some countries. 'I'Jie biwst of these books is that they do not 
require any knowledge of inatlicinaii 'S and can bo understood by any one. Early 
in the book there is usually an extended discussion of various kinds of averages, 
such as arithmetic, geometric and harmonic means, the mediao, and the mode. 
The choice to be made by the statistician among these various measures of 

central value is gravely tlisi‘us:-ed in terms of ease of calculation and other 
lu'oitcrties of secoiKlary ini,>ortan. c, wilhont any mention whatsover of the vital 
fact that the most u -curat c estimate of a central vuine in terms of obsei vat ions is 
a function of the form of the fitHpiciny distribution, determinable together with 
a moasurc of its accuracy by the mathematical melhods of the theory of estimation. 

Later in the book there is likely to be a long chapter or scries of ehapters on 

time scries, with many illustrations of procedures but with a total disregard 
of the problem ot makittg inferences from time series with the help of the theory 
of probability. Itlaiiy p;ige8 are devoted in some of these hooks to teaebing bad 
ineiuuds of dealing with seasonal variation, sedulur trend, eorrehition and regression. 
Due method of calv'uluting seasonal variation propounded in iiumcrous sue.li 
books, and even to-day being taught to thouHnnds of stiidciits by laborioui 

numerical ddllittg. is not only incfii ‘ient in tlie rnotiern sense of losing a large 
part of the information intrinsie in the data, but invokes an altogether excessive 
amount of eomiuituti.xiul work in comparison with simpler and more accurate 
inetlio<ls ; and besides all this, gives udjiisimeiits for seasonality that in many 
ciiscs leave tlic adjuhted scries with obvious traces of Kcasonul variation. To the 
great fundamental ndvanccB in the theory and teclinirpic of statistical inference 
that have been made in recent decades some of these books remain completely 
iiuliiTcrcnt. 

Defixt in Teaciijno of Statistics 

AVliat is true of the text-books must be assumed to be true also of a great 
number of teachers of statistics. In countries where statistics has become an 
old Bubject of instruction it is quite common to find it Uinght by iiiBtriictori 
who not only are without any fundamental kimwledgc of the Biibject but, through 
lack of preparation in mathematics and statistical theory, arc unable even to read 
the current literature of the subject they are leaching. Whereas university U'nchinjr 
in most subjects is supposed to be in the liaiids of those wlio h;u'c specialised 
ill theic rcB|)eciive subjects to the extent of contrihiitiiig to them, it has come 
to be thought in some places tliat a Bufiicieiit qualification for a tcuithcr of 
statistics is a knowledge of some field in which statistics is applied. ^ ^ 

Mathematics is neglected in connection with the teaching of statistics 
on the ground that the stiidenis would not uiulcistand it. rerhaps a Iwtter 
reason is that tlic teachers and the authors of the books do not understand^ it. 
lUscaiise of the failure to go through the niathematical derivations of Rtatislical 
formulae in the process of teaching them, mistakes are iverpctiiatcd and multitdiod, 
copied from text-book to text-book, and accepted and incoriiorahxl into statistical 
practice by credulous students who have never learned to examine critically the 
derivations aud full meanings. An instance of this sort of thing is disidayed Iw 
the eo-c»ll«d standard error of the coeffieieiit of raok correlation Walter 0. 
Eels, ill the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 1^, ga^ an 
amusing compilation of numerous versions of this formula taken from differeot 
text-books, di&ring apiiarently because of accumulated copying errors from each 
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other and from that i^iven in a paper of Karl Fearioii*h from which ultimately 
ttoy were siipiMwed to have been dertvod. The comedy ia heightened by ilie 
cliik4>vcry that thia |>aiicr of l*ear8oii*a ia not mathemaiically ri^mroiia, and we 
have no very Kood rcnaoii to Uiiiik that tlie varioiia authora would have civen 
the correct inatruclton to tlicir readora even if they had all coi|ned with more cue. 

PoBiTioM iM India 


riiia phase in the development of atatiatica from which Western countries 
arc now emOTKiiiK with considerable difficulty, seems to have been akini)ot| in 

India. No one in this country, so far as I can find, is engaced in prom ill uatini; 
unsound statUrical methods. Moreover, constructive research of a fundamental 
sort is going on. as is evidenced in the pages of Sankbya where the mathematical 
contributions of K. C. Bose, S. N. Roy, P. V. Sukhatme, K. R. Nair and otliers 
have won recognition throughout the world, and by the very aabstantial 

contributions to statistical theory by Indians published in other countries. The 

pag(» of Sankliya and of other journals also bear witness to the intelligent 
application of statistical methods, with frequent minor additions to ^em, having 
general value, by workers in the various sciences, in industry, and iu 

agricultural research. 

The stage is thus set for a great development of sound statistics in this 
country. Application usually lags behind theory by a considerable number of years 
This lag has been growing smaller. The properties of the conic sections worked 
out by Greek geometers were not applied until two thousand years later when 
tlicy were reiuly for the work of Kepler and Coi>ernicu8 and played an eWntial 
part in the development of modern science. On the other hand, only a few decades 
elapsed between tlic discovery of electromagnetic induction by Faraday and Henry 
aiKl the establishment of an electric power industry based on the use of this 
priiici()le in dynamos. More recent discoveries in pure science have found their 
first aiiplieatioiis in still less time, but continue indefinitely to >ield new human 
values, The pure theory of statistics now being devcloiied can likewise be denended 
upon to bring about, in a relatively short time, an increasing stream of new iiuman 
value of the most diverse sorts. 

The great mistake that is always being made Is to undervalue pure science 
and abstract theory in comparison with the more direct and obvious values of 
applied science, inventions, machines, and techniques. In statistics this has meant a 
concentration on practical applications, without troubling too much about the 
quality of the statistical tools used in them. 1 have often heard economic 
statisticians quote the assertion that it is foolish to use a fine razor to do the work 
of an aze, apparently feeling that this means that their bad data call for the use of 
bad statistical methods, whereas actually the very fact of the excessive irregularity 
of economic data r^uires accurate treatment in order to extract the small amount 
of valuable information that is in them from the large irrelevant portions. And so 
the axe is used on a good deal of statistical material that might yield something 
quite useful under more intelligent treatment. The real reason underlying such 
wasteful procedures is an ignorance of fundamental theory that leads to an aversion 
to it. An essential part of the development of statistics should be a close attention 
and a high regard for the mathematical and logical foundations. It is only in this 
way that proper teaching of statistics, sound practice, and continued pro gress caii 
be insured. ** 


Statistical Institutos Work Reviewed 

Prof, P, C. Biahalanobia of the Statistical Institute. Galciitta, reviewed the 
activities of the All-'ndia Statistical Conference during the last year and said that 
they deemed it a privilege to have the opportunity of holding the annual conference 
in Madras which had '*aa establish^ tradition for statistical work and a great 
reputation for mathematical researches.” Statistics had its orinn in statecraft ^and 
had always been intimately connected with public administration ; and they 
therefore, felt greatly honoured and encouraged by His Excellency’s presence mi 
this occasion as it set the seal of approval of the head of the Government of the 
Province on the proceedings. He tliankcd Mr. V. V. Qiri for his active sympathy 
and help as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Thomas and otto 
members of the Reception Committee for the excellent arrangements by them 
for the Conference. Professorisily, Mr. Harold Hotelling represeotM both 
mathematics and economics— the two disciplines which supplied the very 
foondatioas of modern statistics *, but it was as something more than a 
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m^nut^n ot jn ecoaomitt, namdy. u aa eminant ttatUaeiMi tfant tey 
vdcMnned him that daj. 

FniceediaK, Mab*Uoobto raid that itaUstiea waa beeoming more and 
eubjec^ benauM the baaio parpoae of atatiati^ aeiaaoe waa 
Id efficient meth^ by which informaUon mt^ht be eoUeoted, ninaily end 
mefe^ly m e qu^titative form, for be^g um in ell epheree of hamen 

nmled^e end ecUvitiee. The aim ie to gather the largest amount cl rdeTent 
infonnatton with the amalleat expenditure of time, energy, and money ; and also 
to dp thu in such a way that the information might oe used wita soientille 

reliability of the material might be assessed with objeetlre 

validity. Statistical science was a pre-requisite tor ail other sciences In which 
information in a quantitative form was necessary, for progress. Statistics was also 
indispensable m all prMtical activities of human society in which directed effort 
must be based on objective knowledge for the achievement of success. Statistics, in 
fact, had Its origin in social needs ; and more than other sciences it had always 
him Its chief source of inspiration in problems of human welfare. Statistical 

science thus gained its real signiiicance from the social background of man. 
Whatever success the Statistical Institute had attained in its work was due to its 
keeping this guiding motive steadfastly in view. It hsd been their eonstant 
endeavour to show that statistics couid be directly useful in i^tical sflkirs. It 
had been their good fortune to have succeeded in doing so effectively in some 
important schemes ; and they were gratified at the inctoasing measure of public 
recognition of the statistical science. 

Prof, Mahalanobis then duiU at length with different hiethods of etatistical 
compilation, such as complete enumeration, and random ssmpling and said that 
the greater part of Uie work of statistical institutes during the year under review 
was concerned with researches in ^sampling theory’’ and *'the design of experiments** 
as well as the practical technique of the sampling method. There was nigent need 
for developing suitable technique in regard to crop forecasts at reasonable coat and 
the sampling method oilered the only possible Hue of advance in this connection. 
The Professor then described statistical investigations conducted in regard to crop 
cutting, sugarcane pests, labour statistics, diet and health surveys. The lorthooming 
census, the speaker continued, was likely to afford considerable scope for the 
application of modern scatistical methods. Ho hofied it would be possible to 
organise a number of socio-economic sample enquiries to supplement the population 
census in 1941. , , , . 

White it was gratifying to find that the need for the use of modem statistical 
methods was being increasingly realised, there was no arrangement in India to 
provide whole time training in statistics. The demand for such training was so 
{nsistent that a class was opened in Cbileutta last year. But there could be no 
guarantee of the supfdy of trained statisticians in requisite nurobera until 
saUsfactory arrangements were made for training by the Cwtral Government and 
the Universities. 


Dr. P. J. Thwmss' Address 

Dr. P. J. Thomas, President of the Madras Branch of the Indian Stotistical 
Institute and General Secretary of the Conference, proposing a vote of thanks to 
His Excellency and the delegates, said that the Madras Branch was only two yem 
old, but University had engaged itself in statistical sUidiw tor mariy years. OTia 
Institute at Calcutta, under the able guidance of Prof. Mi^alauobis, waa doing 
admirable work, especially in theoretical statistics, and his stupes b^ been hejpiul 


and public fiotuioes. It wu (beie chiefly that they hud been etadyiOK in 

****^hile u certain amounl of theowB^d Bnalyeie w» «Mmtiai for tiu *8.^ 

ment of knowledge in any branch of aidwce, TIS.lidbr.^If'Mon^SJwa^o 
danger of its bmng overdone in certain branches of knowledge. If e^nomiM wtf to 
have any real practical value and economista were to useful guidan^ to pol iey^ 
.tattaacai w.ly««of economic problem..^ With 
Government control in many fields of 
governments and pcditicians to 

he done only with the yardstick of tocte and figures. Whatever the eoaoitM 
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elsewhere, statisticians in India could not make any contribution to eronosMe 
thought nor give any assistance to the formulation of policy naless they 
patiently collected the facts of economic life and aimlysed problems statistically^ 
It was this conviction that had made the Madras University specialise in 
idetaiied surveys of economic conditions, fiiral and urban and study end 
interpretation of the atatistics of industry, agriculture, and foreign trade published 
by the Government ‘from time to time. 

Beliabld primary data, Dr. Thomas coniinnccl, were essential for proper 
statistical analysis of economic problems. Colleciion of such data on a wide 
scale was really the work of governments and the academic studeuis could 
only help in using them for economic analysis. Tike University could— and, 
he hoped, would— foster the study of statistics by in trod i icing it more widely 
in its Degree courses and insijftiiting a separate Diploma in Statistics. With 
the introduction of various measures of economic amelioration, it had become 
imi)erativc for provincial governments to collect and interpret statistics on a 
growing range of subjects. It was not enough to make sporadic enquiries. 
The Madras Government were' the first provincial Government to attach a 
tronied slatistician to the IiiJustrk^B Department. Much valuable information 
had thus been oolicefecd about himily budgets, prices, and trade conditions and 
was maintaining a cost of living index of luliourers in the City. It was time 
they went further, for there was need for a Btanding Board or Bureau of 
ficonoiiiic Enquiry which would, besides making any invcBtigaiioiiB the Govern- 
ment might need from lime to time, also e.arry on a coiitLatious interpretation 
of economic phenomena. He hoiied tlial this question would soon engage the 
attention of the Goveriunent. A more intensive study of -economic statistics 
was essential to-day in India. In Madras, they were working on this convic- 
tion and it w'Oiild, he said, he their eiulcavour to develop here a Stdiool of 
l^nomic Btatlstics. it gave them great pleasure to welcome Professor Hotelling 
who ably comitined the two roles of o'onornist and staiistieiun. From its 
inception, statistical s ieiice had been coiinecied with tlic work of the State 
and it was but flttlug that die admiiiisiralive head of the State in Madras 
should open the Goiifcrencc. On behalf of economic statisticians itc thanked 
Uis Excellency for initlaung in the presidency various im|>ortaiit nolicics of 
economic amelioration which they hoped would contribute greatly to the 
welfare of its tccruiiig millions. The ecssion then adjourned. 

Mr. Yeats on aim of Census 


In connection with the session of the Conference, a discussion was held 
on the 4th. January at the Senate Room, Clicpank, on '"Census and population 
statistics'’. Mr. 3f. 4V. AT, ytatts, i.o.s , Census Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, presided. 

Mr. Ycatts, in the course of his address, observed that the statistical field 
of India was crying out for a harvest of information ; but they had to get 
more reapers into it. 'i'hough ho happcncil to be tiie Census Commissioner, 
he took a w'ider view of his [losition and functioiis. They should not really 
look at the past at all. They should observe in the present for the future. 
He would like to throw a much longer beam ahead and try to see what the 
developments of Indian economic and udiuiiiistrativo life would be and what 
part the census should jday in that life. 

Uis ideal was, Mr. Ycatts continued, that every citizen should be a field 
observer. One of the drawbacks and weaknesses of statistics in all countries 
was the dislnnce that so often occurred between the original phenomena to be 
recorded and tlie first occurrence or presence of a person with the necessary 

outlook or training to check, criticise or test them in time. They should aim 
at narrowing that gap. The idea of accurate observation was a thing which 

could be taught to students in schools. Children, being usually more 
detached in their approach than adults, were within their own fields the 

best observers of all. If their whole body of citizens were oliservers, then 

they coaid replace second-hand or even third-hand by first-hand data. They 
could follow up individual aspects boUi for tlieir own aud for their typical 


importance. 

He used the word **typicar’ for a reason, Mr* Yestts added. They had in 
India a population of continental dimensions. They wished to have a great 
variety of information about that population expressed in statistical tables. Bat 
the mm physical preparation of a siugle table for a populatioa of 375 milliona 
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wo m extensive and expensive labour. If they could, throned improvement 
in their own equipmrat or skill, so lessen their error and extend tJicir scopes 
^yp®® from which they could accurately project uie 
whole they had before them the possibility of a far more useful application of 
their limited and relatively inextensible financial rcsouix'cs. That was, of course, 
aamplina and safety first should be the motto of all sampling activities. Once 
thev had a sufficient cadre of reliable observers in close and regular contact 
with^ phenomena then ^ they should be aide to derive all the information they 
required from an examination of material regularly produced day by day in the 
life of the country. 

Dealing next with the great potentialities of vital statistics, Mr. Yeatts said 
that if their vital statistics were even rational in their content, they should be well 
on the wav to a clearer appreciation of what bad been calltMl India’s pojmlation 
problem. He would like to ask this time such questions as the age of motfiers at 
the birth of tbeir first child and the number of children born, lie ho])ed that this 
would make the vital statistics authoiiiies in the Provinces and the {Slates to add 


their system of birth reporting, I’ointiug out that the 
Health Commissioner was for P.)37, Mr. Yeatts said that 


this information also to 

latest reiK)rt of the Public , 

this was due to the fantastic delays of some ]>ort8 of the country in sending their 
reports. Vital statistics related to incidents ha] opening every any and at any hour 
of the day and a proper system should concentrate on making the re|K)rt of such 
incidents as easy and almost automatic as ])OB8il)le. Was there any reason why 
they should not widen the lists of ].)erson8 to whom such rcnoris might be made 7 
At the end of a series of broadcast talks from Delhi he had suggested a synoptic 
vision which looked at the census not as an activity in itself hut as part of the 
general scheme, of administration and information tlie country needed and designed 
to take a proper place in that scheme, linked up efficiently but without overlapping 
with all the other elements. 

Dealing next with ilie census operations, Mr. Yeatts said that it had two broad 
and dieting ulsbable spheres. The first was enumeration and the otlicr tabulation. 
They had to make sure that the entire population was asked the miestions decided 
upon. In England the house>hol<ier was the enumerator and tbo so-called 
enumerator was merely a distributor and collector of forms. *l'hiB system was out 
of the question in India on account of wide-spread illiteracy nor was it possible to 
pay the enumerators as in America. The ))roblcm had been solved in the past on 
account of the public spirit of the people 'who did the eiiumcralioii. India had 
arrived at the great truth that where fundamental matters of social observation 
were concerned, the citizen should be the observer and bo ])rppared to assist the 
State in that capacity. This was a spirit which they siiould vneserve for all times. 
In the roytwari areas, particularly in South India, they had village officers with 
previous expeiience of census work. He would like to see constant thought being 
devoted as to how they could use these factors to bring in regularly the information 
they wanted. 

Mr. Yeatts stated that he proposed to print forms with only numbers for the 
questions framed on an all-India basis. The actual questions could be made known 
through local presses. The questions should elicit the sort of information the 
country want^ now or might require for the future. Certain questions like 
and occupation had to lot asked. The process of tebulating such essential 
information would require a lot of money and only a little would be left for other 
questions. Further every question they prescribed had to be asked by the 
enumerator. He was the man to bring home the goods and they must study him 
and see that he understood those questions perfecUy. 

Frof. P. C, Mahalanobia agreed with Mr. Yeatts that the public spirit ia 
India should be fully utilised for the collection of information. Putting in a plea 
for supplementing the census by special aurveys, he uid that there should be a 
permaneut census organisation in the country. If this was not possible the next 
eensus shnuld try a few experiments in some things. There was no doubt a good 
deal of latent spirit in the country ; but the initiative must come from the top. 
His plea was for conducting sample surveys covering demographic and economic 
and social enquiries. For such work, non-olficisi staUsticsl workers could be drafted 
in : but they must work under the guidance of the Census Commissioner, finally, 
he pl ea d ed for the preservation of the census slips for use later on. 

Dr. P. J. Tamaa said that the ensuiag oensns was goio^ to be s yew im- 
pottent one as it was ooming sftm a peri^ of aevere 

esoiiomy in wbidi too many people depended on land bad been the bane of this 
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oonniry te long and tiudenU of economloi ware acanning the oeenpatiottal taUaa 
in eneoaaaiva oantnaae to see if more of the i^ple had taking to indnetrial 
imnniti. Gfaat pfograia had since be^ made in industrias ana it would be 
mtareating to know how this lafge industrial advance had afieeted thrir ooenpatioiial 
structure and level of development. 

After pleading for a sepmte census of production, which would bring in 
information about organised industries. Dr. Tomas said that in India organised 
industries accounted for only a fraction of the total industrial population. The 
great bulk of them pursued hadicrafts in their own cottage and statistics of this 
larges mass of people could only be gathered through a careful use of the occupa- 
tional tables in the general census. Owing to the rapid advance in industrial 
production, unemployment bad increased among handicraftsmen. OnW a small 
percentage of these people had been absorbed by the industries. Some ot them had 
gone to land which was alre^ under a heavy pressure and others bad migrated 
to towns in search of work. Those who talked of rapid mechanisation knew little 
of the misery that it might cause in the peculiar circnmstances of India. 

Dr. Thomas urged that there should be some uniformity in the classification 
of occupations from census to census. This had not been the case in India. If 
the caste column was dropped, occupational tables become more accurate. He also 
thought that the entries in the column 'infirmiUes’ were of little reliability. For 
information, relating to deafness, blindness etc., they might utilise the Public 
Health Department from time to time. 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that a great deal of valuable information collect- 
ed at the census was left! unutilised. The oririnal sheets, which would provide 
valuable materials for economic research might be handed over to the Universitim. 

Mr. A, C, Mukherjee of Baroda said that if it was not possible to have a 
permanent census department, th^ might undertake special surveys in certain 
directions. For instance, they might take up the question of fertility in Govern- 
ment servants or in people engaged in certain professions. This could be done 
easily provided they made a start from now. In the vital statistics, the age of the 
mother at the time of the first child birth was not given. This was a necessary 
Information. For recording the age in the Oensus, they might give the completd 
years and months. Mr. Mukherjee was in favour of the retention of the Tnfirmities* 
column, for he said that this at least eave them some information, regarding blind- 
ness, deafness, leprosy, etc., from decade. The meeting then terminateo. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 


Anniial SeMlon— New MU— lOtb. Mnreh 1940 

The Presidential Address 

Hie annual session of the federation of Indian Chambers of Gommenoe and 
Industry was held at New Delhi on the 80th. Mareh 1040 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur C. S. 'RatnasabhapaU Mudaliar, who in the course of his address 
observed 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has dianf^ed the entire perspective 
aRainet^ which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shsi^e 
of things to come but 1 have no doubt in my mind that, if properly utilisra. 
the situation crated by tiie present war would enable India to seem re her 
legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of .economic power, and 
to rise to the full stature of her economic development" 

We assemble here to-day against a tragic international political background. 
During my tenure of ofiice, the growing international tension culminated in 
another major European conflict tor the second time witliin the life-time of 
a generation. The political events in Europe were not without their efleot 
on the political situation in India. In so iar as Bis Excellency (be Viceroy 
has pronounced that the political goal of India is the attainment of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster variety the declaration is, in my opinion, a 

welcome one. I believe that a considerable secliou of Indian public opinion 

would have been satisfied if His Majesty’s Government had given a very 
clear indication of the exact period within which this goal would be realised 
by India without the least room lor procrastination. 1 still hope that the 

intentions of Uia Majesty’s Oovemmeiit in this regard would be made folly 
clear and unambigaous. representatives of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country we are much concerned in the preservation of 

internal tranquillity. Economic progress becomes impossible without political 
stability. Unfortunately, events during the recent weeks an making it 

increasingly clear that unless wiser counsels prevail in time and men of 
goodwill spare no pains to avert any internal commotion and disorder, the 
coun^ will be plunged in an unprecedented and serious political upheaval 
which will be disaatrous not only to oar imlitical progress and economic 

prosperity but also io the interests of the United Kingdoni in more senses 

than one. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe baa changed the entire perapective 
agiunst which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual aeasions. 1 do not pcesnme to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my mind that, if properly 

utilised the situation created by the present war would enable India to 

secuie her legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of economic 
power, and to rise to the lull stature of her economic deyelopment. 

Govt.'s Attitudb to Industry 


Here I cannot but observe that the attitude of the Government of 
India towards Indian industry and commerce, since the outbreak of hostilities 
in doM not nppenr to be. eety Upfnl. It w unfo^ato that the 

Goyernmott ahouM lia»e thongbt it wiw to impoae hmij buidens on India ii 
induatiy and aomnetcai in the tom of new tazea, aneb aa ^ KuseM Fniflta 
Tax, toe inoieaaa in the Bailwar ratea . and fetea and the inanaaaa in ^ 
Snnt >■•!•.«««« and Fatiol doty, at a tima w^ ^ c<»to««lal . eoaunnaity 
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Any eziravAgant concessiona would severely cripple her competitive Tuition vis a-vis 
the foreign induBtrialiats. In this connection, I would also emphasise the need for 
co-ordinating labour legislation and making it A])plicable to all India to arrest the 
increasing tendency of the industries to shift from the British Indian Provinces to 
the Indian States. 

Tbade Aqriosments 

Early in the past year, the Government of India opened negotiations with 
the Government of Japan for the renewal of the Indo-Japancse Trade Convention 
and Protocol of 1937. The negotiations between the two Governments are still in 
progress. As you may be aware, the non-oiticial advisors have submitted a iinaiii- 
moiis report and earnestly hope that Government would give their serious considera- 
tion to their view ' while negotiating the new agrctment. I also urge ufion the 
the Government of India the importance of an early coricliiaion of the new Trade 
Treaty between the two countries. The question of otir trade treaties with other 
countriea such as Jai^an, Burma. Ceylon, and the proposed Treaty of Commence 
and Navigation with the United States of America remind' me of the miserable 
plight ill which thousands of our fellow-countrymen arc placed' in some of the 
eonntri^ of the British Empire, such as South Africa, Burma, Ceylon and some 
other parts of the worlds like Bclgiaiii Congo and Abyssinia. It is the fundamental 
duty of the Government of India and His Majesty's Government in Great Britain 
to secure the just rights and privileges of the Indian nationals who have settled 
abr(^ and I earnestly request the Government to utilise every means, in their 
power to safeguard the i)Osition and status of our nationals abroad who have 
oy their labour* and by their resources contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and the prosperity of the countries which tlicy have adopted. 

Two other questions which I would like to refer to ore : (1) the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council of 1936 which embodied the 
provisions of tlie Niemeycr Award, and (2) the proposed censas of production. It 
la reported that the Government of India have under consideration a scheme to 
organise a census of production of all the large-scale organised indnstries in the 
country. Most of the progressive industrial countries have enacted laws for the 
taking of a compulsory periodical census of production. 1 welcome the belated 
intenuon of the Oovernmcitt to take a census of production of organised industries, 
but 1 would urge them to extend tlie of the census by applying it 

also to the mluor and small industries in this country. Bo far as tlic recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council (1936), which embodied the provi- 
sions of Uie Nieuieyer Award, is conceFiied, i would very earnestly draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the fact that the amendment of any important 
part of the constitution which has far-reaching consequences on the prospecta 
of the successful working of provincial autonomy, at a time when the majority of 
the Eespmsible Governments have ceased to operate, is likely to seriously undermine 
the public confidence in the Provinces and to aggravate the difficulties of the 
Provincial Governments when the normal working of the coiistitation is restored. 

The most obvious effect of the war on Indian economy is that it has created 
an appreciable increase in the demand for a number of India's primary products 
and naa to some extent enhanced the prices at which they can be sold. In my 
opinion there is no ease for the control of piices of our exportable agricultural 
commodities and any attempt to check the prices when tl>^ are just recovering 
from the abnormally low levels which have prevailed during the last decade, would 
amount to^eliberately ckniying to tlie cultivator his legitimate right to utilise 
the presenr opportunity for recouping his resoui’ces which were severely depleted as 
a ret alt of the depression. The rise in the prices of and the increase in the demand 
for Indian agricuftoral produce is bound to result in an increase in the purchasing 
power of OUT masses. I would, in this connection, urge the Reserve Bank of 
India to explore the possibilities of eocou^ing habits of saving amongst our 
rural population, by the issue of special Savings Certificates for the exclusive 
benefit of the rural population. To be attractive, the Savings Certificates should 
carry a relatively higher rate of interest, and be easily realizable, preferably at 
par, and the Reserve Bonk must endeavour to keep a substantial gold reserve 
as a backing against these Certificates. 

Another sphere in which the war has produced stiiking changes is in the 
•there of our foreign trade. Our external trade is likely to benefit from the present 
emergency as a result of the auhatantial increase in the demand for India’s staple 
expoTtihle commodities, thq prices at which our exports are being sold abroad 
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And the direct purchases made in Tiidia on bchtdf of the Allicil Governments. Tlie 
increase iu the vatiie ami vol lime of otir cx|)orts is. to some extent, hkely to be 
offset by tiie coinjdefe climiiiaiicHi of oiir trailc with our cnemu^s, by the inconve- 
niences to onr iKwmal irii«lc witli i!ic ncntnils aii'l by tbe luck of adtHtnale sbipinng 
stmec for our exiK>rU to vurions intcrnutiouul iii:irkeis. 

I woc.ld the Governnicnt to set iij> an Expert Council, consistiu}; of 

the representatives of IihIiuii iinlnstry aint cmumerco unci to adiniiiister the 
provisions of the various controls (exi>o!t« Jm^>ort and cxclianv^c) in consultation 
with such a body. 

ArCUMUl.ATlOX OF fc?TFJ:i4NO Rl3SOUttCI5< 

Another preddem in the realm of our cxtennil lra»lc is tlie fact that the 
relatively j!:nr.ifcr iiicrcasc in the; value ninl volume of our exitorls compared with 
onr iropoirs is Imiind to reault. in a favonrablo halniKM! of trade and lend to 
an enorinoiis acciimtilalion of .^icrliuj; resonrics lo l l in I.(nidoii on onr account. 
Ilow and in what inanncr wc can ronvert these Stcrlinjc rcsonn-cs wiili a view to 
receiving the full value of t!ic payinonls for our cxporiH wdiii'h arc at prc*»ciit 
beini^ nuuJo in tcunis of Stciiiii;*. is ii pniidcin wlui-h dcst-rvi-K the most serious 
considcrniion and careful ll:ou:;Iit at the ]»ii‘.-cnt jiiiiiUtire. I wrlcoinc the unnouiiec- 
ment of the Gowrnmciit to utilise a part of onr Stcrliii;;; rcsiMirces for the 
convcniion of onr present ohliuutions into Itiipcv ohli.:::itioiiK. My only 

lu>t»c is that the (Sovcintociit w*iiuid hriii/ a*Nirit tliis convci>i«)ii in the Ii;;ht of 
capacity of the liidian in nit^y tiia. kirt to ahsorli the Knpcc sct uritics. I would, 
in Uiiif ct!)itnc.Uit}n. diaw the cariu'st ai:<>itiioii of the (hovriiincnt to a siroiij;' fivlin;; 
ill the country that in view of l!=c iiiircrtaiiiiy uhitiit the finnre of t^tcrliii;:, it 
is ailvisahle that we Klionid udlisc part of tht«c r'Scrliii;.; resources to purchase 
pdd so as to build up a larjc ;;c>id reserve and also )'arliy to luiiM tip a reserve 
of air ahcrnalc strou;; eunciicv sisch .ns d iliar. I wiuiiil iir^e the name eousitleniiioii 
to tlie disiMMul of the t»rocccd» of our siiver sale.-; witielt are at piesi'iit lu*iii ;5 kept 
in the form of •Stcrli!i^ in Loii<lo7i. India is a delitor country and her whole 
iiiinrHual stalnlity is iiased her a'oiliiy to export larmier (in>ii.’ti‘ics ivlafivciy 
to her iiu{>orts and to nminlaiii an export-Hiiridiis whii li wsc.dd he mpiivalent in» 
value to her total liabilities idiroivl. U is of ii'niost iniporlance, theveiiorc. that 
we should ulili'/so this Oi>p<»ri.uiiily civiVinl by the war to partly convert onr 
Blcrlin^ obli^iiiions so ns to lessen the pressure whi di the Merlhcj; remittnneos 
exert on our Excimii.ue, and mainly to huihl up a si: on;; (ioid Ueserve to withstand 
the ilillieul lies w'hhdi would arise at tlui end of tlie present w:ir. 1 trust that tia) 
anthoiitics coiiceriKil would show preat caution in iiuina^iiii;; oiir cHrreiicy flnrin}i; 
the prctK7iit war and wninld see to it that the tra,'ic tumperin;; by cxeeiittvc ai lion 
writh our currency iHilicy which deprived liidb of the iiutjor hciHtliis aecruini; fcoas 
tbe last war, would not lie reiH’uteu. dnrini; tlic i)rcscnt sun;:;;le. 

iMrUKTANCK OF NATIONAL iSiHl'IMNO 

While commenting on the pnarpects of onr export tra«le, I sbonld like to 
urf^e tlie iniportnircc of the ncce>si(y of devclopini; a [toworful Indinn mcreaiitilc 
marine. 1'hc pritKenl war has made every maritime eoniitry realise the {treat 
imiHjrlanee of iiatiiuial shippiii;; for its economic prosperiiy in times of pCAi*o 
ana for the ih*f.eHec of its couhIh in times of war. Onr shippiiii; Iim not been 
alloweil to handle mure tlinn one-iifih of the entire eoastat tnuls of ItidiiL Riimm 
and Ceyltwi. It shotdd he reineiubt'red that the roastal trade is r(!M,;antod as the 
preserve of its iiatioiud Hhippin;; hy every inaiitims couniry. As the Govcrumciit 
of India Imve acecpUxl their rcspoiisihilify to help national shippiiit; In 
niaVin}; siifMit'nnlial ]u'o;;ress in parliidpatiiii; in carrying; trades, 1 trust they 
will iiNC their iiillucnec in solving the c.\iHtiii{; dcailluek hctwccii tlio Indinn 
sbippiiiK coin panics and the llrifish shinpin;; coiuimnies, m that the Just 
amt Icitiiiiuaie claims of the national Bnij>t»iiin industry Wfill be rc^nnied 
and tha onward march of Indian shippin;; ciisiirod. indinn shi|»|iin}; has 
tiraetically no share in linlia's overseas truilc. ibis is certainly a seriops 
disnilvaHtn{;o to the export oml imi>ort trade of India-a disadvautaeo 

wliieh bos become more pronoiiiiecd under the picseiit conditions of the 
war. I earnestly ho}>c iliat when the question conics up for further raiishlera- 
tiou, yttsLice will lie clone to the cause of Indian shipping by allotUuit to it 

its proper quota of the trade. . , 

Wo have not so far tai klcd the prohlem of dcvelopiiij; imjiortant prodneon’ 
gooda iiidtisirics, aiieh as mnehinery-inakioK or heavy elienicals. and tvirj 
eibrt miiat bo mode to develop these iudusUics during tiio pnaout cnorgiSBej* 
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Another eonrce from which stimuluf may be for ^ cetabliehiifent of 

new iudustricii is the aciiviticB of the War Supply Dciiartmeiit. lliis Deimrtmcnt is 
likely to collect valuable data re^aniiiij; the iKtseilniities of new iiidiistnea and 
1 would venture to 8ii{(it;cat that the Department should make available to the 
commercial and ceneral public such information in booklet form from time 
to time. Ill fe{;ard to the estabriihmeiit of new industries, the first and foremost 
difficulty of the Indian businessmen at present is the difliculty to sei;ure 

adequate macliiiiery for the flotation of new enterprises in the country. 
Government could come to their help by securing machinery from abroad at 
reasonable prices and by platdntt at the dtS]H>sal of the industries whatever 

teehitical help and advice thev need reKanliiiK the establishment of a new 
bi^stry. Government should help the development of new industries by initial 
ai^staiioe in the case of important key industries as also by piviii^ an aHHurnnee 
to the basiiiess community that in the case of new industries which will be 
established during the war. the Government would be prepared to help by 
granting a protective tariff for a reasonable ixsriod after the end of the war. 

The aupreme need of the hour, to my mind, is that the Government should 
take a long-term view of the situation and lay down Bi)cci5c plans for bring- 
ing about a rapid industrial development which would be commensurate with tlie 
requirements and resources of this country. 


Proceedings and Resolutloni 

PbOTEST against KxI'EHH ritOPlTS BllJi 
llic meeting carried a resolution put from the chair strongly protesting against 
Uic imitosilion of the Kx(*ess I'ruHts Tax, which in the Federation's opinion will 
adversely affect the dc»*clopmcnt of industries and commerce and chc<rk the flow of 
new cafutal badly neixlcd for ftnaiicing present and new indiistries. The resolution 
declared that such a levy at the ])rcsciit time, when Industries and 'JYade had just 
begun to recover and conditioiis were ri|>cfor an industrial exiwnsion in the country, 
would strike at the root of industrial and commercial development of the country. 

.SUPn>y REQUI1U5MBNT8 

Mr. D. P, Khaitan moved a resolution requesting the Government of India 
to resume the imutlicc of advertising tHioir supply requirments in the ''Indian Trade 
Join'll al** wherever iMissihlo anil urging Goveriunsiit to keep in view the nec'cssity 
of informing the puldic that the wartime supidics were purchased with due regard 
to the interest of Indian indust rtes by a iicriodical publication of how the various 
tenders were dealt with and the suppinHi met. 

Mr. Jf. BhiU (Bombay ), Mr. R, R, Qupta (Cawnpore) and Mr. Naumttn 
1I.L.A. (Central) supported the resolution which wjw carried. 

Control op riiicsB 


The next rosolation reiterated the Federation's conviction that there was no case 
for the control of nricea of staple agrictiltiiral eommodilies at the present iNiicUiFC 
ill India and urged Govern men t to remember that in the case of exportable agri- 
cultural produce, tlie prices of wliicli were deterjnined by Mternational factors, 
coiitrid ot prices without lining effiHrlive would derwive the Indian enltivators of the 
benefit accruing to them ftom tlie changed eosiditious of demand and aii{qi1y in 
the world markets. 'Hie roaoliitioii therefore expraweil the oimkin that Goveniment 
alMwld noft^deiiy this legitimate optHtrluiiliy to the cultivator to average np hia 
losaea of the past ten yiwrs. Tlie Fedcratioa appreciated the Govern ment’s desire to 
take all meaaurea for the sueccssful prosecution of the war but they wished to 
emphasise tliat Govern niciit should see that while fuirehases were lieing made by 
the eoairolliiig authorities on behalf of the idlioa, tiie Indian ciiltivatora received 
the same eoiisideratuin as his broUier ciiltivatom In the domhiions. 

Mr. R. Oundki (Homlmy) moved the lowiliiiioii which was supported by 
Mt, H. R. (Gawn|iorc), Mr. V, K, Dhomffe (Domliay) and Mr. (\ R, Chvit^ 

(Madras) and tmaied. 

]*I.BA FOR iNIIIAN MrRCANTIIJC MaRINR 

A lengthy resotutiou tugiag the establishment of an Indian Merrantile Marine 
wjas panaeiL It nn 

*Tha Fedmtion la atiwudf of opinion that aa national shiiqiiiig ki rsBcntial 
Inr devrioplng Inmla oeonomie sufficiency and aa India's aeeoiid line of 
um Miimld hRv% without any delay, a largo, dficlcnt and fnllj dcvclo|ied 
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- . , eonirolled and maiiAKed liy its own iiatioiials. 'l*he difficultiei 

wcwMy oxfOTonced in connection with lii(fiu*8 iin|*ort mid cx|»ort8 trailc and the 
dieorganitation of iU important passenger traflie particularly on the West Coast 
Mphadse more than before the inificrnitvc iiectl of liidiii possessing a lar^c and 
powerful mercantile marine of its own. The Ftsleration, therefore, dwply deplores 
that in epite Uie declared and ixvo^nipcd reMiionsihility of the (ioveriinient of 
In^ for heliiinK India to linild up hiicIi a^ nicivantilc marine in this country, 
neither have the Qo^'cmment of India taken any clFe-tive sicpH to help 
national ehiniMiiK eonceriis in H(\‘uriii«' anhsiantiul puriii-ipation in India's 
maritime tradm, coastal and overseas, nor have they laitl down a fiolicy or 
evolved any^ plan for aehieviiii' that ohjet;t whieh every maritime country 
havinca national Government has done and has Ixsai doin;' for its own nutionulH. 

"The Federation urges the Government of India to nllot a Muhsianlial sliiirc 
to Indian national shipping concerns in the distiihuiion of the Ihij tialic. 

*The Federation welcomes the enterprise of the Si'iniliu tSieani Navigation 
Company for starting a abipbiiilding yard in India and <-alls iij>oii government 
to gwe every assistanee and encouragement for the spcc ly dcvelopuK^it of the 
riiipbnilduig industry which is vital to the inaiiitenunce of India's position as 
an Important maritime country." 

Sir AbdfU Halim Ohuznavi^ in moving the resolution, tra od the history of the 
rivalry between Indian and Jlritish shipping and criii i.v d liie closing of tlic 
Calcutta port to Maj traflie. lie urged the Govern incut, of India first to insist 
on British shi|i|jiiii; to come to terms with Indian Kliippin/, sccotid, to Hiil>Kidi/.c 
Indian •hi|>|iiiig industry and third, to subsidize the piot dsciI ship ljuilding 
yard in Calcutta. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia (nombay) supported the rcsolnlio:i. lie said that but for 
the powerful influence of Jlritish Khipping, the condiiion (»f Indian sliippin:: wonid 
have been much better to-day. The speaker rc<jreni(l that, ibe Gov«;rnincnt of 
India had not iesrnt anything from the last war anti would do noiliinir lor Indian 
ahipptng during the present ciuergcncy. lie referred to the fail me of liic 
Government of India in securing a share for fndiaii shipping in India’s tindo 
with Great Britain and Japan. He voiced the appicbcnsions felt iiy Indian 
ridi ng about the ap|K>iiitmciit of l!^ir George Caiuplicll, as (oniioller of 

Mr. K. L. Narsing Rao (.Madras) op)K>Hcd the rcsoliiiion. He dc'-lnrrd that 
before the federation commiitcHl itselt to Biip|»oriing ihc .'’■riiKiia Goinpnny, and 
before that comimny claimed the sympathy nml patronage ot Indians, ii ninsl. 
have a national board of managcniont formed on nn Ali-lndia innsi haxc 

no managing agency system and must give up its prc-!*cnt p'di< y id not. iranslcr- 
ring riiares to bonafide Indian investors. The federal ion blioiild take sit) s lor the 
eventual nationalisation of the Indian .Shipping Indnsiiy. 

Mr. Chunilai B, Mthla, S|tcukifig in siipisut of the indias, f \plaiiird tluit 
Ae Board of Management was in tact an All-India one mimI hh nvanlH tlic 
anaging tfeiiey system, it was a mutter on whifdi a diil'-icnce of opinion 
[istM in we country. The Company was against liie iianvft r ot its him res in 
eerkun cues because it was anxious to ensure tlml t!>c sltaics did not I'ahs into 
non-Indian hands. But he cmpbasisn'l the qncsiion was imt one ( omii.-i-ihI with 
the mansgemciit of the Company. 'Jhc sharcholdcis were moic r-ii:< < in(d with 
that— but u was whether the (^imiany was Indiun and d<-M iv<!i siipioii. 

Mr. HaridttB Lalji (Karachi) dwelt on what iie dt st-iilMil as the •!i^» jiminntory 
treatment of British shipping intniests nvaiiisl Indian Unde and dc laicd it was 
the duty of Indians !o siipiiort natioiial shipping. 

Mr. //. P, Bhngnrin opi>OHiiig the itim-nce lo the Srindias in the rcKohition 
asked if that Company had not adopted ngaiiist nnoilicr Jndiaii C’onii<any the 
same tactics which it complained the British coini nnics ndopiul a aiuhl it (cheers). 

The rresMent suggested that in view of the upposiiion lim reierenec to the 
Seindias might be omitted. 

Lata Shri Ham and Mr. Kanturuhni LnWhat appealing to the JlpuM to 
pats the resolution as it stood explained that the name of e^'diidias hail been 
nientioned because it happened lo lie the only linliun (^nni'any that had come 
forward to etart a shipbnilaing yard. 1‘he resolution did nothing to commit tba 
fedmtion to anpporting the Company's management. 'I he sim]de issue wee 
whether national ahipping shpidd be supiiortcd. 

Mr. Narmmga Rao withdrew hie opixwiUon and the reeolntta wee 
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pRRXERViXG Export Tradb or Ihdia 

'Jlie inccliti^ two more resolutions. One urged upon government the 

necessity of Bclertiii^ suitably qiinliticd Iniliaiis in making appointments to key 
))Ost8, \vhi(*h have bfoii cicatud since the outbreak of the war with a view to' 
associating Iiidttuis with importniit departments of supply. 

5ar(/(iV J\ S. Stidhbans (ruiijab) Mr. Balkrishna Munjal and Blr. Agarwala 
simkc on the resolution. 

iNotA’s Export Trade 

The other repolution invited Government’s attention to inoOQventcnoei to 
India*s exiH)rt trailo resulting from various restrictions such as licence for ship- 
men Is etc. 

*^Tlie Federation urged Government the supreme importance of preserving 
India’s export maikois, tiiuling new ones in place of those lost in the enemy 
territory anil of seem in g a fair share of the war. The Federation, therefore* re- 
quested Gttvernment to administer the various restrictions in such a way at to 
preserve and develop India’s cx|>ort markets : to fix details regarding Uie variona 
controls in (‘onsiiIi.it uni with the ‘bona tide’ representatives of the nusiness com- 
iniinity, so as to cnsiire fair treatment to Indian businessmen ; to secure adequate 
shipping space, to lnili;in exporters and to examine cases in which hardship had 
resulted by (hocniiiuvit ]>rohil)iiion of exports, and either to buy up the cx)H>rtable 
surplus of sill'll iiuliisU'ies or allow them to dispose of their surplue in 
extiort markets”. 

The session at this stage adjourned. 


Rosohit ion 8— Second Day~Now Delhi—aist March 1940 
p'l ir.s riFK’ ruoTEcriox of Isi>rj5TRiE^ Demanded 


Next day, the 31 st. March Mr. JV. /?, Sarfear (Bengal) moved the following 
resolution ^ 

‘*'rhc I'edcralion welcomes the assurance given by the Hon. the Commerce 
Member tltat the (lovcrnmnil of India contcm]>hUc ttw liberalisation of tbs 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission* under which protection is granted*, 
so ns to ciu‘Ourae:c the \l(‘vclopmcnt of industries nci’cssary to meet the requirements 
of war, and the fiirtluM' assurance that the new enterprises esiablished during the 
war would not bo loll nnprofcctt^l at the termination of hostilities. 

“ill this coniic'tioii, the Federation urges ui>on the Government the necessity 
of mollifying their pH'^ient luoeedurc of granting protection, in the following 


maiinvi . — .... . . 

(a) In the ea«o of minor industries which, by their very nature, are not 
in a iKisitiun to (\>*tablish their ease before a Tariff Board, Government ^dhld 
forthwith nmlcriake ‘ad hoc’ enipiiries On the lines of those conducted by Dr. M§tk 
or Mr. Nehru, and slionid grant immediate protection to such minor industries 


oil their nvonimondations. 

(b) Industries which have been found vital in themselves or os auxilinries 
to other industries during (Itc war. should be entitled to protection, even if the raw 
material is not available or skilled labour may not lie there during the initial stages* 

“The Federation nreos t!iat with a view to giving effect to the above, tbs 
Govcrnnifsit sliotdd set up a ^icrmatienr Tiirill* llosrd with snch chan(^ in 
tHTsonnel ns may six m iieiTs.<;uy from time to time in accordance with the nature 
of the industries applviiig for ]>rotcction.” 

M'lic resolution with the- change suggested by the preeideiit was passed unani- 
mously. 

. Mr. N. 7?. Sarkf-r pointed out that the Fiscal Commission formula of 1922 
for the grant of protection was devised under eoiulitiona which were no longer 
existent. A new forninhi siiitixl to the present eonditions was necessary, so that India 
might build ut> ii eompa<‘t. and rational structure of Indian industry which was 
far more valuable thin a number of industries satisfying each of the conditions 


laid down by the Fiscal Coniiiiission. 

The policy of protn^ioii followed in India* said Mr. Sarkar, was aniqiii^ 
beeanae nowhere in the world was the grant of protection hedged nwiid with eo 
many oonditioiie. In England, the policy was to give moteetlon wheraw an 
liiduatry faced unfair eoni|H!tiiion from foreign exporte anMng, for iailineeb Inat 
eurrency depreciation, or inferior conditions of labour* 
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In Incliii AS in the U. K. and the U. S. A., development of indiifttries should 
the principal ciiterion for the jirant of protociion, and the tnritl' hontd should 
have the iwwer of initiative for the pmnt of protection. J-lo pleaded htr decision 
and exiMMlition in seizin}^ the trcineiuloiis opiM>rtnni(ics knocking nt onr doors. 

Mr. Chuntlal />’. Mehta (lloinimy) endorsed tlic declarniion that in these days 
of rapid development, a report made even live vears a;:o was obsolete. Even in 
1922, the policy of discrimin.'itin^ pmtection had its critics, and the nccil now tin- 
diMibtedly was for a clinn^e from discriminating priticction to scientilic proteetion. 
Whatever indnstry hntl a home market sbonld be .Liven protection. 

Ran Saht’b C. Hafiavmhnia /».:.» (ltaitL;alorc) vigorously criticised what he 
describctl as Ciovernment's policy of “proioi tiiitr Iiulia against the policy of protec- 
tion.” W’hat was nccdeil, he declared, was inn a nr_a!ivr policy which laid on 
industries the bimlcii of proof of the chum for plot c. lion but one which laid the 
burden on the (lovoriimcnt to ;:ivc protection. 

Mr. K. L. ^(tratnijha Rao, Mr. Hu.'^^ainhhui Luljiv and Sir Abdul Halitn 
Qhaznaii fiirihcr 6Up))ortcd the resolution. 

Ix nu> ruiAi. llvr kaiu *i 

The Fedoration passed next the I'ollowin,: rrsoluiion 

**Tlic Kcdcr.'itioii welcomes the action of the liovernment in ncreptiii^t their 
recomniendation and in appoiniiii;: the Hoard of Sciciuilic and liidnstrial Research 
fi>r hrin^inu about greater co-ordination between industrial ]M'ivrcss and scieutiAo 
research. 'Ihe rcdcratioii utlcs the (lovcrnmciu to widen the si-ot^ of fhc work of 
the Hoard, so that the Ho.ard should serve as an ori:anisatioii for surveying the 
)u*o.i;tcss so far made by the established itulustiies. e\| iorin^ the ]H>ssibiHtics of 
dcvclopin.i: secondary industries nod siijr^csiinj: the ways by whh‘h more efTective 
and larger it<c c(nild be nnulc of the raw materials available in India, with a view 
to develop suitable mamifat luriujr imlustrics.” 

Mr. .1. L. (ij/nt (.Ihnriu) moving the resolution emphasised that lAdnsfrial re- 
search eouhl help India, not only to utilise her lar^c resources in minerals, hut iilso 
her a;;vicullural wealth. He refcrretl to wireless ci>iulci)&crs, which he said, could 
be manufactured in India from JMica, of which India has nraeticnlly a world mono- 
poly. Tlievc was, to ^ivc another instance, an oil called *(iui)un oil' which wae 
obtiiincil from trees cniwinp; largely in Hcn;:ah Hiitma, Assam and the Andamans, 
and lids could ho utilised to the' paint ami \arnish industry. It was a happy 
au«:;nry that the (iovcrnnuMit of Imlia shonbl have set ut> the research ^board and 
slunthl have tuil on its personnel noted iiulustrialists such ns Mr. Kasturibbai 
Lnlldiai and l.ahi ,'^h.riram. 

t*ir Uahiwtoola chiiion supi’ortiiie the rcst»luiioii congratulated the Commerco 
Member oh the appointment of the Inmid, Imi huj:lcsiciI that the provision of 
Its. Five lakhs was exireiiHly inmUquatc. Tukiim into consideration the llae 
of the country, lie ut^ihI thui the (lo^rriimeni should ransider the advisabinty 
of haviii}; at least two or thrre pnnincial branches of the board be|;innins 
with Honilmy ami I'alcutta. 'riiiiULh the adminisirutivc iici'ds of the board 
mipht require its beiiii; in Delhi in imnuHliaic and coiiiiiiiioiis contact with 
the Central (luvcruiiiciil, tlie nctnal wuik oi the Hoaid would be much more 
concerned with Hoiiibay and Calcutta, the torn I’cntres of indusiry in India. 
He cmphasiscHl that n^ricnltiuo ami imliisiiy in India were iiitenlepcndent. 
and the real conllict was not between tluMii, hut between Indian induftry on 
Uic one luiiiii. nml its foroi;:n coiiipeiitors on the other. 

Ltila Uurw Hharanlal (Pallia) ^Ir. K. UtM-uhti (Calcutta) and Mr. /# Z). 
rnrshante (Oawni'orc) further supported the resolution which was passed. 

iNDi.vN:? Ovki:.-i:as 


The moetinK passed a resolution expressin-: deep anxiety and alarm nlthn 
"rapid deterioration in the statiia and ri^iliis enjtiytd hy liidiant^n the tyfot 

luirtB of the liritish Empire, such as i^oiith Africa. Liisi Africa, Ceylon, Ihiifaba 

and Ihe other c'olonica. The Federation rtvom mends necessary atetw to iMt- 
cuard the position and interest of Indian iiatioimla abroad, ^^d lo otinM 

India's banraiiiini; poaitiou for aecoring Una end, while negotiaUDg tndi 

treaties with other countrica. . .. i 

They further hold that in nepotiating the renewal of 
Burma trade reculaliona order, the liovernment of ■■}!! »• 

noccatary condition that the Government oi Burma cuaura aaeoxity of liia nsQ 
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firoperty of Indians in Burma and that the Government of Burma would not 
enact any laws for compulsory acquisition of lands or other properties of 
Indiana against their will, or take an action that would tend to reduce their 
annual or capital values in any manner. 

Lala Bamaran Das^ LUder of the Opposition, Council of State, moved 
the xesolution which was seconded by Sir Annamalai Chettiar and supported 
by Ifr. BegraJ Gupta, Mr. R. K. Gupta and Bardar Sodimns and passed. 

Customs Draw-backs akd Allowances 

The following ie the next resolution passed 

"The Federation invites the attentton of the Government of India to the 
system of customs drawbacks and allowances in the customs and excise tariff 
oc the United Kingdom and recommends to the <«o\crnmcnt to adopt a similar 
system in the Indian customs and excise tariff, so that in the case of 
imfiorted raw materials which the Indian industrialists use for the manufarture 
of goods meant for export,' the industrialists should be entitled to receive a 
refund of duty on ;thc said imported raw materials in order to encourage produc- 
tion for export markets." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Satya Paul Virmani (Amritsar), seconded 
by Mr. Dewan C. Mchra (Amritsar) and sup*}K>rtcd by Mr. B. G. Bhah (Bombay) 
and Mr. I. D. Varshanic (Cawniiore). 'ihe session then concluded. 



The Chamber of Princes 

AdoiuiI Session — Now Delhi— 11th. March 1040 

Vickroy’s Opi:xiX(i Apmikss 

The two-(lay session of the anntial of the Chnmi>cr of Princes 

{Narendra Mandal) was n|»cned at New Iklhi oit tlic lUh. Mareli 1940 hy his 
Exctllenr.y the Viceroy in the Oitiiicil House. Over 1') inline I»tiiiecs nltciidcd. 
The public ((allcncs were crowded with vihitors and Ministers of tStates, and a 
number of distini^uishcd visitors were i)reHent in the galleries below. 

Vk kiuiyV Ai»i>ui>> 

His Excellency, in 0 )>enin;; the Conference, said 

“Your HijjhncsRcs, — It is, ns yon know, n very ;:re}it plcnsiirc to me to see you 
here sfcsin to-dny, and to preside over your deliberations. 

“Wince our last mcctiiip’, wc have to inonrn tlic deaths of two members of the 
Chamber — llis Jliffhricss the Maharaja of PciiareM, and the 'iliakorc Saheb of 
Dhrol ; and of three members of the representative ele^ ioratc — tlic 'I'iiaknr of 
Hijantbe. the Maharnja of Kalahandi and the Ihija of .Mira) (senior). It will, 1 am 
certain, be the wish of all Your lli;;hiicsses tlnu. we should take the OY^port unity 
of this meeting to express onr deep sympathy with the relatives of the Rulers 
whose names I nave mcntioii<<l. and that we should convey to their siwccssors our 
sincere nood wishes for the pros)»erity and the hupi-i'Tss of their Slates. 

‘‘'Ihc most Bijriiirn aiit and the most iiuY ortant (v< Mt siin e wc met a year niro, 
nil event of ovcr-whelniin^^ l onceni to all of us Ik re to-day, ih the ontlireak of lltc 
war. His Majesty’s < JovoMiin(!iit, ns Your 1 1 ii h.Mcssr., so w i ll know, roniiniicd till 
the last momciil to spare no riVoit to rvsoUe the dilbiMilticK that liad aristni in tlu! 
intcrnattoiinl sphere by j'eai-cful nuans. If, in tin* result, their cIVorfH were 
iinsncccssfiil, they lan at least that tlicy had Icll iiothinv. undone, and that no 

shArc of the icsponsiliility for phiii;.iii;/ the world into a coniti I, llic disaslrutis 
efTeeis of which iniisl last for many years to euine, eati fairly liSt upon them. 
lMiiN< r.s Ani» Tin: Impact or Wail 

“The inifiaet of the war has fnimd the riiiu-es of India. :• ;i- i,» their 
iraditioiiH, sliiiiiirlily loyal to llis .Maj '-ty the Kin^-I'.inj < tor. '11. I.ave platcil 
their forces, their tieisonal srr\ires. and all lluir lesoniu*.- al the. «1; . al of the 
Crown, and they have eontrilmled in e\erv way o) m to lluni tu the Empire’s 
cuiisc. ’I hose olli rs have. 1 can assnie Your I : i diiu s i s, hi en must di^’ply and 
f;cniiiiie1y appre» iat«‘<l, niul, ns yon arc: awari*, in cm ly rase in wiiii li it has been 
iKHtsildc to nercfit them, tiny have hern arrepteil with deep and real r-'ralitiidc. 
Many of the Rulers of the Indian Mutes have ixpressed llic inmost capriiicHH to Ikj 
allowed to serve ]»ersonally in tin: ihcairc of war. 1 Hympaihisc siiirciely with 
them in iheir disappoint men l that it has tu»t as yrl hi*eu fotintl iHissiide to take 
advantage of the oflIhiH of personal sc-ruec. Your IILdmesses will he aware that, so 
far, the course of hostilities has dilFeiTd very niatn iaiiy from that, of the last war; 
up to the present, there has been no snhstaniial call on the ni.oipower of India. If 
conditiona alter in this respeet. Your iliphnesses may rest assured tliul your olfera, 
■o dueply valucdi will i>c rcmcniliercd. 

Fa.mini': In RA.irurANA Anh Kathiawar 
otir last meeting', many of Your Hii^htiesHcs have hatl to^ face diflric.tiU 
pToblems^iiacctiicnt on tlie siieecssiun of |ioor monsiHHis which has visited so many 
parti of India ; and amnnt' those i reas wliieli have been |Hirticidar1v alTectedf have 
Dm large tracts of Uainiitnnn and Kntliinwnr. In the stci>a they have taken to 
meet Uiis calamity, tnc (lOvcriimentH of all the iini>OTlntit States concerned have 
made full and liberal line of their reserves, and they have devised widespread and 
wdl-organiscfl plans for the relief of stiflcriiig. It is my earnest hoite that thia 
year, the Btates afleeted will receive a timely and siiflieicat rainfall, and that the 
•nflkring of the people and the anxiety of the Btatca’ Governmenta will be brought 
to an aocL ^ ^ ^ 

lasuB Of Frdrratioh 

**Aa Your Highneeaea are aware, }lii Majcaty’a Government felt on tha 
Oatbiiak of the war that, in the conditiona then prevailing and on a review of the 
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prabable course of hostilities, they lisd no option but to hold in suspense, however 
MlacteNtlj, the work in uoniiei*tioii with the prcparntions for Federation, while 
letiriiiiuii; VederaiKMi as their objective. Ihit the stiHjtciisioit of those preparations 
does not mean that Uis Mujesty^g Ciovcrn incut, to repent the words which 1 used a 
aaonth or two a^o at Baroda, 'have in any way modified their own view as to the 
necessity for securitii; ludiati unity— a unity which enii only be complete if, in the 
oonetiiiitiottal arraiij^enients of the future, the historic Indian States, with their 
ftreat and sjiecial traditions, take the plaice which we have always looked forward 
to seeinp; them occupy’. Your iii^.hncsscs are well aware of my views on the 
question of Federation, and of its many ailvaiitai'cs from the point of view, 
not only of the Indian States but of India as a whole, and in particular of 
the unity of India. I am confident tliat you will appreciate the importance of 
con tinning to apply your minds to this vitally iinporiniit problem and to the 
questionB that arise in connection with it. 

“When we last met, I spoke very frankly and very directly to Your 

Highnesses on the subject of setting the liouKtHi of the StiiU^s in order. I do not 
wish to repeat all that I said then. My view of the profound importance of 

action on the lines which I then indicated remains unchanged. Indeed, if 

anything, 1 regard it, in the li^ht of developments over the lust twelve months, 
OB of greater importance now than 1 did when 1 addressed your in March 1U3D. 

1 gratefully acknowledge that many Uulers have, of late, made earnest endeavours 
to improve tlicir administrative stainlards, that vaiioiis admirable reforms have 
been introduced, and that incasiires have, in many ca^cs, been taken to ensure that 
all legitimate complaints on the part of State subjects receive due consideration. 
But I car:i««tly hope that Your Highiicsscs will not cease to give your continual 
and close av^mtion to tlie jierfecting of your administrative machinery. The 
vidue of alministrativc reform remains as great and as nressing as ever, and 
it would be rush to assume that troubles, where they have for the time being 
ijfibsided, will not recur. 

“That the Grown is anxious to give such liclp ns it is properly incumbent 
ujion it to give is (dearly sliowii by the assistance rendered to various Stales 
in different parts of India, and by the cstablishiiieiit of the Crown Police 
Force the object of which is, ns you arc aware, to assist the Stales (ioverninents, 
should the situation pass . beyond their control. But I am sure that it 
is fully present to Your Jlighiicssc^s that the main (nance of order in the 

territories of the Indian States is primaTily the responsibility of the Kulers 
concerned. 

“I would like to draw particular attention to the view I expressed last 
year as to the desirability and the iniporiaiiee of the creation of joint Services 
where small States in the same group arc unable individually to maintain an 
adequate standard of administration. 1 can well understaud and sympathise with 
the reluctance of individual Rulers to depart in such matters from the strict path 
of tradition. But the spirit of the times makes it essential for them, in their ovn 
interests, to take a longer view. A beginning has been made in the organisation 
of joint services. It is, in my judgment, of vital importance that progress shouM 
be made in that direction ; and it is my sincere hope that this movement will 
develop and that 1 can look to you gentlemen, who are members of this most 
important body, to do all in your power to encourage its growth. I have kept in 
the closest touch since we met last year with the ac^tion taken by the Btates in 
various parts of India consequent on my address to the Chamber. Yov may be 
certain that the interest which 1 have taken in this matter and the care with 
which I follow all developments in connection with it, will not diminish in the 
time that lies ahead. 

'*Bince the last meeting of the Chamber, the reforms in its constitution, so 
strongly advocated by the great majority of its members, have been carried into 
effect. I earnestly trust that those reforms will lead to greater harmony, to moie 
effective work, and to closer co-operation between all States whether great or small 
for the good of the Princely Order, and the prosperity and welfare of the subjects 
of the Rulers. Let me only add that 1 have, under my consideration, the proposals 
which have been submitted to me by the Standing Committee for the enlargement 
of ihe Ghamba. 

••Yout Hi^neeeee have many items on the agenda, and I will not keep yon 
lutOin ftom j<mt ddibention. I trurt that the eeMion whidt berine ImUj 
nUl he in met; vs; racoeMiia, end that ite leanlto viU be of value to Yoot 
Highneewe nod to ;oar States.” 
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Rebolution om Wak 

Oil the cotU'lnHion of 11» Escellcticy*! speech, the Chaneettor mored the 
war reaoliitiofi whirh ran thus : 

Ohamiicr of Priiiroii requests Ills Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive kindly to place l>cfore His Imiwial MajcBtjr the KtnK-Eiii|^ror tin firm 
detcrmiiialioii of the Hilling l'rinc*cs and Chiefs of India to nnnlcr e\'ery 
itosHihlo asHidtance in men, maiicy and material to His lmi)crial Majesty and 
ins (ioverninent in their heroic strn^^l'le for upholding! the caiine of justice and 
for mnintAiiiint; the sacred ness of treaties and covenants, and f>raya that the 
united efforts of the Kiniiiro and the Allies may l<^ to the early and 
triumphant vindication of the hii^h principles for whkdi Hia Imperial Majesty 
has liecii forced to take up arms against the enemies'*. 

The Chancfllor said that it was a declaration of the Princes* mianimous 
atliliidc tnwnrils the wav, and it carried Itchiiid it the sanction of their resources 
and the arim dctcrininntion of liotli the Princes and their loyal snhjccts. Tlie 
Killers had already ai^'^o bii earnest of this by BiHNitanootis offers on behalf of 
their States, siipplenicntcd in imniy cases by their )»ersonal services. These oRers 
were not made in a har^aiiiiiia or calcnlatina spirit. There miaht he differences of 
opinion, said the Jam Sahel), us to some aR{)ect of Hritish im|)erial history in the 
past, but there were certain iiastc planks of the present international ensis whicii 
iiiiiHt 1 m! accepted by all imi'artial ainl disinterested |>cr8ons. The |)resciit war was 
not of tliu HCl'kina of iircat llritain, but had been precipitated l)y the ao<llcss 
aaurrssion of the Nu/i rulers. All the assurances p;iven by Germany that she 
would respect the Kaiiciily of treatU'S had been fulHilusl. 

Mis ! li^liiuv.H saiil that, w'bntever sins of omission or commission mi}:;ht be 
attrilnitcd to the Ibiiisli Government in their treatment of India, surely, no fair- 
minded |»crsou could rcn.ioimbly expect, bettor treatment from oiir ciicinies in the 

war, to whom neither freedom, sclf-dctcrininatioii nor the upkeep of pledges w^s 
sacicd. 'Jo his mind, it would be ;:;oin;; back on the best tra<iitions of the Matd 
and of the bisiory of India, of which tliey wore all proud, if, in the face of ibis 
cluvion cull from snircrin;' humnnity, India faltercil or hcsilatiHl. 

M'hcrc was anotber asiKict of the ipicsiion that could not be ignored, and, that 

was, the serious threat to tlic defence of the country. This called for full 
prcpniLMlnchS lieforc the crisis actually knfx-ked at. our doors. In view of the serious 
silualioii the Indiun t*^iateB had resolved to stand united with their resources in the* 
support of the Kin;.:-l‘:mi*rror in the heroic struggle for the protection of humanity 
and the dofein-c of the Mothcvhiiul. 

Concluding, the Jam Haheh said that the present war would probably be a 
long one. lie had every hope and faith that wiser counsels would prevail in India 
ana tliat the best and ]>ntriotic elements would combine to contribute their best 
towarvls the successful prosecution of the war. 

In BiM-oinling the war rosolutiou, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that they had gathered to-day uiidcr the shadow of a grim siieetre which threatened 
the very" foundations of the world. 'J'hoy saw the spectacle of the ruthless 
culmination of the totalitarian cult which htdieved in war as the highest expression 
of national life. The whole fabric, of civilisation was threatened. When Germany 
was making an assault npou the peace and rrogress of the world, when the German 
(.Government was attempting the dor ruction of human society, was it any wonder 
that the entire botly of Indian Princes should stand together- in a firm 
determination to render every assistance to His Majesty’s Government for the 
successful prosecution of the war in defence of human life and civilisation 7 The 
lilaharaja fA sure that no sane and sober ])er8on could question their obligation, 
as members of human society, to fight for its preservation and maintenance. 
There were people in India who believed that the country should remain neutral 
and that this was the most opiKirtune time for bargaining. India’s neutrality in 
the present crisis, the Maharaja thought, would mean tacit acceptance of the justness 
and legality of the war wngetl by Germany against the smaller nations of the 
world. Tlie Princes were fully alive to the grave dangers which not only threatened 
Great Britain and her Allies, but also the future existence of India ; and they 
tlierefore had s^jontaneously offered their services to the King-Emperor in this grave 
crisis. It was in the full eouscioiisness of the sanctity of the treaties and of their 
rights and obligations that the Princes of India had rallied round the British Crown. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, in supm>rting the war resolution, said 
that auy impartial and unprejudiced person who nad followed the happenings in 
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Barofie matt, in fniroeiii reecniM thnt the wnr mm not of Gient Brilalii^ leiklim, 
md that it JumI been ioreod on the Alllee. who had no alCmnllTe bat to tidee ap 
the chetlenge. Not many worda from him were needed to einpheiiae the nnewervUik 
loyalty of the Princee ta the thrane end pereoo of the King Emperor end of their 
oiiabeken end faithful ettaehment to the Bmpife. The ettitnde of the Prineee end 
people of the Indian Stotee. who, with few negligible eseeptione were whdle- 
heertodly eapporting their Balers daring the war, had been the sobieet of hostile 
criticism end eren. of aereesm. He himself had been honoared by spew attention 
by. a Congress newspaper and been aoeosed of hobiing imperialistio riews. His 
emphatic reply to the eritics was that the ranees had berore them the path of 
clear duty which, they would treed uiiflioehiiigly. and if by his imperialism wee 
meant bis devotion to the King Emperor and hiaanxiety to render even, ppisible 
service to the Empire^ he felt honoured to be* called an imperialist. Ae ranees 
were of the Empire, and with the Empire, sad they took a great pride in 
identifying themscLves with everything that ledonndcd to the glo)!^ and esfety of 
the Empire. The Mahanija of Bikaner amured his critics and opponents that., ss 
sgsiiisfe the mgrettable attitude by the Ibdiais National Congress, the Prinom warn 
once sgsah firmly determined to render, the utssoaljpoaeible sssistsnoe within their 
power end. offer thdr resources to thw King Emperor end the Empire in men, 
money end material. What was more, he added, this eontribation of tbeim was 
purely volontsij aad entirely spontaiisoas. lisny s prince was eager to haire an 
oppoi^nity of risking his life on the.' battlsftelA whm he and his tisoops eould 
fight Ibr the common cause. These senriments, eoncladed His Highnem, might not 
be appreciated by those who were out te bargain and barter, or who. were given to 
bluff and blaster. 

The War resolution was seconded bt the Maharaja of PaUala and was 
snpportsd the Maharaja of Bihanar^ toe ifawah of Bahawalpur, Their NipAiMifet 
qf Dewat (Senior) Rampur and BangH and was passed unanimously. 

STANDINia. COMKlTm TO CONTIEDB 

The Maharaja of Sirmoor moved tost ths Chancellor, the Pro^Gheneellor. the Btend- 
ing Committee of Princes and tba Committee of Ministers might continne in oiloe 
till their succeseors were elected in 1942. The Mshsri}a of Sirmoor said that under 
the old regulation they were elected for one year, but that yrsetiee dislocated work, 
and henoe it was necessary toad toey should oootinue in office. It was desinible 
that this should bo suthocitatively laid down and the new election would later be 
held in 1942. This would help to carry out the reorganisation scheme. 

The Hawab of Rampur seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

Bktiew of Tbar’b Work 

Hia HighMBB the Jam Baheb (the Chancellor) In reviewing the work for the 
lest year said that the reorganisation scheme of the Chamber of Princes, adopted 
at the last session of the Chamber, had been fully implemented in the course of the 
year. The Standing Committee of the Princes bad been elected in scoordanee with 
the scheme, and the Committee of Ministers had been consulted. They were parti* 
cularly grateful to H. E H. the Nisam for nomioatiDg the Rt. Hon'ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari as his representative on the Committee. This Committee, toe Chaneellor 
observed, constituted the brain trust of Indian States and had given loll promise 
daring its first meeting that it would justify their expectations. 

Ae Chancellor, proceeding, said that the queetion of enlargement of the 
Chamber of Princee by admiaaion of mere Balers as members also engaged too 
attentioo of the Standing Committee, and a specml Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Raja of Mandi had since sohmIttAi its report. 

There was general agreement among the Balers on toe basic essentials of good 
administration in States, oat as oondUions in different States ▼sried, s d sdslo n on 
this qaestioQ primarily rested wito individual Rulers and their Governmenta. Bom 
of the Rulers had agreed to review their ■dminiatration to see how far thm hssio 
eesentlala were fulfilled. , , * . . • 

Allnding to the individnei replies of the Rnlers on the levi^ draft InMc^ 
ment of Aooeasion. which h^ bem forwarded to the Viceroy, the Jam Bahto soid 
that they felt confident that an impwtial examination of theae replies would shm 
that toe Statee on the whole bed not taken asy obstructionist attitads and ton 
points which they had nig^ in tfashr replies had not boon flnng ns a supttao al 
the laet moment. XhsM wm mattm whose ostisfsetory sdinotinent wao ms nti si 
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to the SUtes conocmed, in the due diecherge 4if their obligetionB to the Ci»wn, to 
Indie and the Btatce. 

Oonoluding, the Jam Saheb made a reficrcnce to famine a»l water acarcilf 
eiperienoed in many States duriiiti; the year aader review and said that the Ohambw 
of Princes advised the fillers of adjoining States to render every |)Ossible help to 
the States affected. 


; ReseiatioM—Beeond Day— New Delhi --lath. Hareh 1949 

Princes and Dominion Status 

T!lie Chamber of Princes concluded its .sessitn, this morning, after 
nnaniwioiialy adopting a reaolution on the future eonstiiutioii of India vis-a-vis 
Indian Princes, nia Excellenciu tUe Viceroy presided. 

The resolution, which was moved by the Chancellor , the Jam Saheb of 
Navanagar^ Mid was flup|K)rted ^ the i/ahnrajita of B.kxioer^ Jiewa, Dewaa (Junior) 
and Panna and the Nuwab of Bahuu alpur^ ran as follovA*.— 

*'The Obamber of Princes, while welcoming the attaiument by India of its due 
place amongst the Dominions of the British Common wealth under the British 
Crown, records cmyihatic and iSi*m view— 

*(a) that in any future constitetion for India, the essential guarantees and 
safeguards for the preservation of the sovereignty ami autonomy of the States and 
for the protection of their rights arising from trcalies, sanads, engagements and 
otherwise should be eiToctivety ))rovided, sjid that any unit should not be placed in 
a position to dominate the otliers or to interfere with the rights and safeguards 
guaruuteed to them and that all parties must be ensured their due share and 
fairplay; 

^(bl that in any negotiations for formulating a constitution for India, whether 
independently of the Government of India Act, 193 > or hy revision of that Act, the 
represenlatives of the States and of this Chamber should have a voice proportionate 
to ^eir importance and historical fmsition. 

**This Chamber furtlier records its view that any constitutional scheme 
which may involve the transfereni^ of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority without their free and voluntary agreement 

or which may permit of alterations aiFecting tlie rights and interests of the 
States without their consent, cannot be acceptable to them.” 

The Chancellor, in moving the resolution, explained briefly what was 
implied in each part of iL The preamble, be said, stated in clear and 
unmistakable terms that, subject to certain essential couditious and safeguards, 
Indian Princes would welcome the attainment by India of its due place 
amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the Crown. It was 
a carefully considered declaration and was a proof, if proof be needed, that the 
Indian Princes shared the natural desire of all patriotic ludiaiis that the 

Motherland should take her due place amongst the free Dominions. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said that the Indian Princes had been 
deeoribed by certain interested critics as obstacles in the path of the ordered 
progress of India and the states. **We have been accused glibly of conspi- 
ring with the British Government af^aiust the political evolution of our 
Momerland. These are baseless insinuations, which we emphatically repudiate. 

Opr traditions and our actions belie all such charges. We stana for India 

attaining its full stature in which all the component parts and interests 
and olasBeR may be assured the fullest scope for it, under the aegis of the 
British Crown,” he added. 

The second part of the resolution, the Jam Baheb said, laid down three 
fundamental conditions, which must be the basis of any constitution to which 
the Princes could subecribe and which were necessary for the stable working 
of any oonstitution in the existing circumstances of India. These conditions 
were, (1) effective provision of essential guarantees and safe-guards for the 
preservatloD of the sovereignty and autonomy of the 8tat^ and for the 

Motootifm of their rights under treaties, engsgements, sadsds or otherwise ; 
^ a spemfio provision that no unit should be pieced in s position to dominate 
the others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards ^siantoed to 
them ; and (3> the aasoranoe that all parties would get their one share and 
fehrpliqf in the actual working of the conatitution. The woridng of the 
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pxnent oooBtiiation in the provincial sphere had already shown that oertain 
saf^ards which had been provided in the Act had not worm as contemplated. 

Froceeding, the Jam Saheb said. India is to progress on the path of 
ordered evolution, there should be a specific constitutional obligation and a 
moral code of honour amongst the units composing India, that no unit be 
in a position to dominate or permit unfriendly acts against the others* Let 
it be clearly understood that the Indian Princes are not averse to progress 

within their territories. They have already given proof of their bona fidee 

in this matter, by the association of their people with the i^inistration and 
by laying down the basis of a rule of law and administrativie reforms in the 
States. We are determined to move from precedent to precedent Never- 
theless, we feel that it would be unwholesome if people from one unit, he 
it a State or a Province, are permitted to march into the territory of the 

other unit ic order to coerce its duly constituted authority to take decisions 
in matters within its competence. Such tendencies, which have lately exhibi- 
ted themselves, if not arrested in time, would l>e an invitation to civil war in 
the country which we all patriotic Indians must join their hands to avert.*' 

In conclusion, the Chancellor referred to the India of to-day which he 
described as *^a land of curious paradoxes in the political field.** Some, he 
said, asked for solemn undertakings from Britain for India’s political pro- 
gress but preached in the same breath that sacred covenants made with the 
States might be scrapped. Some asked for self-determination for India, but 

denied it to those who also constituted India. Others sought to unite India 
by dividing it. *To this sad spectacle", he continued, ''those gifted leaders of 
India who should be busy laying down the foundations of a united Domi- 
nion of India are still trying to convince others of their credentials. It seems 
to me that the time has arrived when leaders of all parties and interesta in 
India ahould make another earnest attempt to meet and to find a solution 

of the constitutional problem honourable and fair to all concerned. This, 
however, postulates a large heart and accommodating statesmanship.*’ 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that, from the time of the first Round 
Table Conference, tbe Princes had publicly - and unequivocally stated that they 
welcomed and sympathised with their brethren in British India in their deaire 
to achieve Dominion Status under the aegis of the British Crown. De, 
therefore, welcomed the announcement made on l>ehalf of the British Govern- 
ment that the goal of Britidi policy in India was the attainment by India 
of the full status of a Dominion. *’'J'he Princes are, however," he continued, 

'‘doing nothing more than their duty to tlieir States and to their people in 
emphasising that essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of 
the sovereignty of the States and for the protection of their rights and 
interests arising from treaties, ssnads and engagements or otherwise, be 

adequately and efiectively provided in a manner fair and acceptable to the 
Princes." This declaration by the Princes had becoms necessary because of 
a tendency, which had recently manifested itself in certain imnortant f)olitical 
quarters, to consider tbe future of India without taking tiie States into 

account. No solution which omitted to take into consideration this fundamental 

fact of the complete freedom of the States in r^srd to such matters 

and their unchalWgable equality with British India could obviously be 
acceptable to the States". 

The Maharaja made it clear that there were not two but three parties, 

namely, the Crown, the Indian States and British India, and any agreement 
must be tripartite and must be negotiated freely so far as the States were 
concerned. "The Princes are putting forward these essential conditions lor the 
preservation and the integrity ot the States, not for the sake of tbe 

continusnce of their personal power, nor for maintaining unchanged the 
nature of their Governments. Not, unless the Crown fails in its obligation to the 
States—a contingency not to be contemplated— can the Princes be asked to give up 
what ia legitimately theirs". 

His Highness proceeding said : *It has been alleged in Congress cireles that 
the Princes ve an imperial creation ; that they are vassals of the Grown and have 
no statns apart from toe Crown : that the questioD of the Prinoee Is a red-herring 
drawn aeroaa the path of India’a progress for impeiialistio purposes ; that the pro- 
blem ol the Btatca ia a bogey raised oy the British Goveramcat, and dial if tie 
Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of Indie, netniallj tht 
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PriMis btfe (o look «p to tho w cc wof of the Crown, nemtiy, the whole p^le 
of Indie, lor the pw ee r ya tien oC thehr eof ereig^n etetee. 1 may here be permitted 
to lay that many Statei. big aa well an email, owe their existence to the strong 
arm of their former Balers, and that long before the establishment of the British 
Empire in India. They have come into political relationship with the Crown by 
tieatlef of alliance and friendship and oAier engagements, and we have not the 
least donbt that their claims cannot be dismissed in this airy fashion which ignore 
imputable historical facts. 1! one night point out in nil friendliness, it is British 
India* which is the creation of the British Government. The allegation has also 
been heard that Princes are unfriendly to the Congress. But that is not a correct 
statement of the position. It is the Gbngress, however, which has of late shown setivs 
hostility to the States, and some of its foremost leaders have expressed the view 
that they do not want the Htatas in the Federation and that they would tear up 
the treaties of the States as if they were scraps of paper, and even that they would 
like to see the Status done awsy with.** 

The Maharaja of DewaB (Junior) said that it was not very difTicuU to agree 
on the ideal of Dominion Status which was well defined and well understood. But 
what caused difficulty was the manner and the method by wliich the parties in- 
volved sought to give practical shape to it. The Princes had left no room for 
reasonable doubt that their co*opmtion would be forthcoming in putting India on 
the path of progress. The l*rinces had no illusions that certain sacrifices 
would be involvM in their undertaking to shape the common destiny of the 
country. 

It was not at all certain, His Highness continued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy was suited to tbs genius of the country and was superior to the system of 
Government that the Princes advocated. Parties in India, he ur^ed, should not 
ignore the facts as they existed. The Princes liistorically and traditionally were a 
basic factor of Indian existence. The States* issue was much more a tact than 
miuority or other problems, which at their very best, were the products of )X)Iitical 
expediency. To pretend to ignore this fact or to brush the States aside airily as 
part and parcel of the Xmiterial British existence was to do both material 
and mental violence. It was all the more surprising that it was done by apostles 
of non-violence. 

His Highness, proceeding, said tliat the Princes were and would continue to 
ba leaders of their ^leople, and they could not accept the claim of outsiders to 
lelf-appoiated trusteeship of their people. They could not abrogate the functions 

history, tradition and province had entrust^ to their care. 

In this connection, His Highness referred to the recent statement of Mr. C, 
Rajaaalachariar that the States’ problem was one for preliminary settlement subject 
to which the ideal of a (Constituent Assembly was to be pursued. far**, he 
laid, ‘^thia represents the only attempt at a constructive contribution towards the 
eolation of the Indian States’ problem made by any leader from British 
India**. 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said : “Some parties in India have claimed that 
no scheme that has not their consent should be deemed to be accepted by them. 
Lest the case of the Princes, who have an undoubted stake in the country go by 
default, it is our duty to reciprocate the same feeling and record the same 
sentiment.** 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

Sir Hertrand Glancy, Political Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Rimresenlitive, announced that the Jam Saheb of Hatvanagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner had been duly elected Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor respei^tively for 
the next year. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Bikaner^ the Chamber recorded a 
reaolntion appreciating the services of the Jam Saheb to the Chamber and to the 
Prinedy Order. 


Admihutbativs Beforms 

The Chancellor (the Jam Sahel^, in his concluding statement, referred 
to the question of Federation. He said that the I’rinces had approached the 
qneetion with the fullest sense of the resiKmsibility which rested upon 
tbem. **Our attitude baa not been, and will never be, one of negative 
obstruction, On the other bond, we have always approached this queation 
with an earnaat desira, which we still cherish, to ensure the mueb-deaised 
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unity in the oooetitationel etnietare o! India.* Aimrt from other thinn, aidd 
the Chancellor, the political eituation aad the hostility in British India 
towards the States proved a decisive factor with the irtnoes. It was felt 
that the attitude of a large seetloii in British India towards the Crown and 
the recent experience of organised stibrerslve moreie^nts from British India 
against the States did not, in the existing circumstances, provide that basis 
which was essential fora closer union between British India and the Statea. 
As for the future, the Chancellor urged 'legal and statutory proviaion for the 
effective protection ^ the rights and interests of the States. 

Heferriiig to edministcative reforma in the States, the Chancellor eimldiiied 
that the decision in that matter rested with the i^vkliial Rulers and their 
Governments. But since defective administration in one Slate wee likely to 
react on other States, the matter was of moral interest to them and bed 
been receiving their earnest consideration. It was, however, obvious that the 
conditions varied in different States and therefore no exact pattern of 
administrative reforms or uniform pace of progress eonld be reasonebly 
advocated for all the States. “>«evertheics8, we nave come to the conclusion 
that the Rulers and the Govern meuts of the States eonceraed should ho 
invited to review their individual administrations, unless ftat had aireedy 
been done. It is, however, gratifying to team in this conneolion that rule cn 
law obtains practically throughout the Statee, and that constructive reforms 
and programmes of beneficent activity have already been introduoad in various 
States and that further improvements in administration are in mai^ oaaee 
receiving the active consideration of the authorities oonoemed with due JSftud 
to local conditions and resources.'* 

Alluding to the pro|K)aal for the creation of Joint Berviees whm amell 
States in the same group were tunable Individually to maintain an adequate 
standard of administration, the •Chancellor said that it was not impossible 
to reconcile the requirements d! Joint services, wherever essential, with due 
legaid to the integrity of the States coneerned. seems, howevec, a natatal 
corollary that if any State has aa •efficient admiiiistratioii and p oeeBSs e s hath 
the resouToes and the wilUiigneiB -to maintain an adequate standoid. It ehodld 
not be made to co«operate against ita wishes in such joini servless lu « da r 
to vender joint admiiitatration convenient for .other adjoining Statee with mall 
revenues or inefficient adniinistratiou,’^ he added. 

HiB Excellency the Viceroy^ in nt^urning the session etna dfe, tfianhed 
the Rulers for the assurtauce reudered to him in conducting the prooeedings of Ifea 
(tenibec. 


All India States’ Peoples* Conference 

Stondiag Committee— Boaihay->10CaL ia Ittb. Babraary 1240 

rjiiucKS* Attitude Deplored 

The Standing Committee of the AlMndim States’ Peoples* Oonfereaee 
which had been meeting at Bombay for the last three days, concluded ita 
sitting on the ISth. Febmary 1940. The Committee issuod a statemhnt on the 
present situation. 

Dealing with the war crisis, the statement says, the Committee eonsi- 
clered the war crisis and pointed out the incongruity of Indian Rnleis 

expressing support to the principle of demorracy in Europe wlule maintaining 
'^undiluted autocracy io their own States.** The Committee declared that it 
was unable to accept the commitments of the Rulers regarding ihe war and 
urged them immediately to declare their icoeptanee of the objeetiTe of full 
responsible government in their Statea and give edbet to thie in the largest 
possible measure in the immediate future. 

'Ae Committee repudiated the claim of the Rulers to speak on behalf 

of the people of the States and took serious ol^tion to the Britidi 

Government taking shelter under treattes which were entered iato between 
^e ^t India Company and the then Bolers under special fimunffiiiiffli 

and for using the States as instnimente and pernaneot salcgaards 
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freedom And (lie epmd of demoeraoy in India. The Committee emphatically 
refnted the whole backgioand of the theory and argument by which the 
Rulera attempted to defend **tbeir aotocncy and separate themselves from 
India’s pfOKress.** The people of the States were no parties to the old treaties 
and tfiey did not eensider themselves bound by them. Nor would they 
reconniae ahy new treaties or arrangements which limited their rights or came 
in the way of India’s freedom. Their objective was full responsible govern- 
Bsent in the States within the framework of an inde)iendent and united India 
and everything that militated against that objective had to be rejected. I'hus 
BO constitution or convention which made progress dependent on the will of 
the Ruler could be acceptable. The essential conditions that must be observed 
were that the will of the people of the States must prevail in constitutional 
and other mattere that civil liberty must be maintained and that the rule of 
law must be established. 

The Committee had every with to help in the peaceful settlement of the 
problem of the States and in any future arrangement to main lain the 
dignity of the Ruler as a constitutional bead. Bat the Committee could not 
agree to autocracy in any shape or form or to the will of the people of the 
States being overruled by their Rulers. 


The Baroda State Proja Mandal 

SiBtssnth Session— Mahssna-27th. ft 28tii. AprU 1940 
The Pbesidbhtial Addbess 

The sixteenth session of the Baroda State Proja Mandal commenced at Mchsana 
on the 27tli. April 1940 under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai FateL 

Bardar Patel criticieed the Reforma introduced in the State as highly 
reactionary and setrograde. He, however, advised the Mandal to contest the elections 
and seise the opportunity of demonstrating their bold over the people and offer all 
possible eo-opecatioo in beginning the new rmme. 

Reviewing the important events that had taken place both inside and outside 
the BfU^a State during the course of the year that had passed since he presided at 
Bhadran seaaion of the Praja Mandal. Bardar Patel referred to the great loss suffered 
by the people of the Bsroda State in the death of their late Maliaraja. He 
congratulated the people as well as the State on the general reduction of 19 per 
cent in lanft revenue and the enclosing of the Dhaniyavi Shikarakhana whidi 
reliflvad the diatresa of peasants in 37 villages. He also referred to the relaxation 
of official eoDirol over local bodies and the nving of the right of election of 
noo<*official Presidenta in District Boards. Be congratulated the Praia Mandal on 
capturing all the District Boards, which was a clear demonstration of the people’s 
confidence which was reposed in the Mandat 

BEFORMW IK THE STATE 

Sardar PaUl next referred to the couatitntional reforms introdneed in the 
State w^ch, he said, would have statisfied the people thirty years ago but not now. 

fraoAise was very narrow and the eompoeition of the Legislative Assembly 
was so arranged as not to allow popular elements to form the majority. The 
powers given to the Legislnttve Assembly were also very reatricted and then there 
was no uiadow of lespousibility in the constitution. One member out of four 
Bsem^rs of the Exteutive was to be taken from non-officials but he might or might 
not be elected, and much less be responsible to the House. The Dewan whose 

E nra of veto were almost unlimited was to preside in the House and even the 
gty Preaident waa to be nominated. Thus the whole scheme of reforms was 
ly reaetiooary and retrograde and would come in for severe criticism, even from 
quarters friendily to the State. 

Advice to Oo-opsbate with New Regime 
Tha Sardar, however, edvlsed the Praja Mandal to coolest the elections and 
sdie the opportunity of demonstrating thmr bold over the people and offer all 
possible oo-operation in beginning the new i^ime. He said that he would have advised 
a struggle if their late MAaraja waa alive but he considered it inopportune and 
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nmmim to initiate a at the bei^iininfc of the new re^citne. If iiftci' the 

demoaatratioii of the etren^th of the i>eo<>le in the etcftioiis it waa fouml tiiat the 
conatitiitioo could be ezpaiidt'd by working; it, they would kindly work it, but if 
the refornie echeme worked aa an obatacle in the couiae of iheir 8tru;;^le fur 
freedom, they would have no hesitation in rejeetiii}; it. 

Referring to the qnestioii of minorities Sardar Patel said that it waa 
unfortunate that the Muslim League hml advised the MuHlims to keep away from 
the Pra^ Mandal. They would be glad if Muslims cotikl sociire their just demands 
by keeping away from the l^raja Mandal. Unfortunately the Muslims had evidently 
made an alliance with reactiouary conservative and feudal elements in the country 
to obstruct the freedom of the country. They had an actual demon strut ioii of it in 
Rajkot, where the League took pride in openly joininig hands with the State and 
the Bhayata, in breakini^ the soloiun agreement made l>y the Thakorc SaUeb with his 
people. Before the s^^tlement, no Muslim from the State had opfmscd the Pruja 
Mandal in the struggle ; in tact many had juinMl it ami gone to j.dl. The Muslim 
League came after the seltlcmiMit was made. .1/r. Jinnah boasted with )>ride in the 
course of his rtceni tour of Kathiawar nhout his achievement in Iviiikot. 'i1ie 
Mussalmans were in no bettor posiiioit in Uajkol to-day. They sufreroa as much 
as the Hindus. 

T|!K LraOUE and TIIK STATE 

In Bhavnagnr, said Sttrdar Patel ^ the Muslim League propaganda against the 
Praja Mandal had rcsiilicd in a dclii>er 2 i!e attack on a proccssi^yu at tho time of his 
(Sardar Patel’s) visit, which res. died in two deaths and people heing injiirctl. Jii 
the subseqiiciit trial, two .Muslims were scniencpd to death and about thirty were 
sentenced to various terms of imiM'isonment. Mr. .Tinnaii uttered no word of regret 
or symimthy for the victims of the riot but complained of tho diijusticu* done to 
the Muslims in Bhaviiagar rotate. 

Proceeding, Hur lar Patel observed that Mr. Jinnah ’s latest fad of partitioning 
India, which was not seriously by anylKaly, was admittedlv not intended to 

do good to Muslims. It had excited enough communal hitterncbs and given a 
convenient haiidlo to the Secretary of Sisite for chiinung before the world that he 
was justified in withhohliug frectlom from India, though he wanted India to light 
for the freedom of other count lits. 


Mesolutlons — Second Day— 28tli. April 1040 

CoNsnru tional Rkfoums 

Tlie session concluded on the next day, the 28Ui. April, alter passing the moin 
resolution on coiistiMiiiunuI reforms. 

The Maiuhil declared that the reforms were reactionary and disappointing but 
detddeti to contest the electiims to the Legislative Assembly with a view to demons- 
trating the hold of the Praja Mandal over the iK?ople. 

liAKODA Riot Enquiry 

Another resolution passed by the Couference regie*ted the winding up of tho 
Enquiry Committee ap|>oiiiied tty the .^tnte after it hud taken evidence in connec- 
tion with the riot wliich broke out in BurcKia City on January 20 lust year when 
Sardar Patel visited it us President of the Praja Mandal. 

Mr. Patel Exiiortaiton 

In the course of his concluding address, Sadar Patel exhorted the j^eople to 
Bake the Praia Mandal as powerful a body in Barodu Stale as tho Congress was 
in &itfsh India. None could, ho declared, withstand the rising tide of po|>ular 

nwakening. 

Bardir Patel congratulated the Praja Mandal on passing the resolution on tho 
conatitutional reforms. The resolution, he said, was the acid test of their strength. 
There was no differeuce of oiiinion with regard to the reforms. Even tlic friends of 
the State dared not say that they were adequate, lliey consider^ them as not 
befitting the Baroda State but he would not advise them to take a drastic step at 
the be^pnoing of the regime of the new Ruler. They should give proof of uieir 
intentionf to co-operate with the State and strengthen their organisation in otda 
to get better reforms. 

Referring to the resolution urging the members of the Praja MandM not to 
aooept titles coofierred by the State, bardex Patel said that the conlerinent of titles 
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WM oppoied to tlie •pirii of demoenep. Wbea o eonttitatioDil <n iOM oKmk 
• tragme wm kouir od bekveen the Stole end the people, the oonfermeot of tiUee hj 
the Stole on populer leiders created mieiindentonding. The Stole ehonld be 
nqwted not to eoufer titlec. 

The Serdar next referred to the resolatioii eniolning the nembeni of the 
Mendel to wear Khadi and eaid that it wee uafortanate to find only a lew 
wearere of Khadi in the villages. Khadi was lor the good of the villagos and the 
Prid<^ Mandai should do vigorous propaganda in this eonnection. 

Ooneluding, Sardar Patel exhorlM the andienee to carry out the coostmetive 
profframme laid dosm by the OongreN in British India. They would attain the 
goal of responsible Ooveromeat if they were determined to do so. 

Bla. Dbsai’8 Spebcb 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. Mararji l>e$aL former Mioieter of Bevenne, 
Bombay, said that in their own intereata, Balers should make their eubjecte etrong. 
XJnbrifUed use of autocratic power would intoxicate and degenerate the beat of 
Bnlera. It would be wiee lor the Bulere to give Beaponathle Gh>veminent to their 
•ublecti. 

The scmIoq at this stage ooncluded. 



Tlie Indian Science Congress 

Twenty sereotli Sesslon--MadvM— 2n4. Janwy IM 

The Welcome Addbess 


ff. E, th$ Q-ovemor of Madras^ declared open on the 2ad. January 1940 the 
pmeedingB of the Tweiitv-sevcnth Session of the Indian Science Gongresa at the 
eeaate House of the Madras University. 

Dewan Bahadur S, E. JiangaHadhan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Madras, welcoming the mcml)er8 of the Indian Si-ietice CongrcsB and its 
distinguished President, on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Madras 
University, said that they were fortunute in that the extension of tlie term of 
ofiBce of His 'Excellency had enabled him to accept their invitation to 0 {)eo the 
session of the Congress and he wished to convey the most cordial thanks to Uis 
Excellency for honouring them with his presence on the occasion. It was gratifying 
to note t'lat since its establishment twenty-seven years ago, the Indian Science 
Congresa bad steadily grown in strength and in Alienee and had attracted world- wide 
attention. The visit of a group of distinguished British and other Euro;)can 
scientista to this country on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 10:16 might be regarded ns a notable recognition by the 
scientific world of the value of the great work which the Association was doing 
in India* To South India it -was a matter of some pride that Ur. R. L. Simonsen. 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the IVesidcn^ y College, Madras, and an old 
jodlleaguc of his was largely instrumental in starting this great organisation. 

It was the fourth ociaf^ion on which the Indian Science Congress meets in 
Madras, Mr. Rungaiiadhain continued, ^^atid since the Congress met here eleven years 
imo, considerable advance had been made by the Uiiiversiiy of Madras in the '|>rovi- 
Bioa of facilities for advanced study and reseurch and the various departments 
concerned had already achieved iiotanle aucccss. * Outside the University, several 
Government Insiitutione and Uepartments stich r.8 the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, the Medical College, the Presidency College, tlie College for Veterinary 
Bcience and the Department of Fisheries had done most valuable work. Though, 
compared to provincea like Bengal, Madras come .late into the field of scientific 
research, she uad made good progress in original work. In this connection he 
lOBntifmN that Sir <7. V, Baman and the late Mr. Bamaniijam had made "coirtri- 
hattons si -oitMtaBdiag merit to acientific knowledge.” 

**¥sa m meeting” Mr. Bunganadhan continued, "at a critical time not only 
in the history of onr own oounti 7 but in the history of the whole world. The war 
whadh luiB hm atarted hy some el the Central European powers shows how mere 
soMatUk effioieney, tmacoompaiiied by a eorresiiondin^ progress io moral ideas, 
leads to a xnihloas matendUsm and lust for power, wliich threaten the very founda- 
thMis al oiviiiBatioB. It is true that neither science nor the scientMt could be 
Wsiaiid te tlds eMB of aiiiks. But yet a great re6pouBibiUt;y rests on nea 
of aSoaee to oea ibat ^Mir teowledge is used for the well-^tng of hunumity 
xallMr ior its ^tcr**- *’ " **" wad destruotioB. And ft is gratifyiB^ to And that 
■etatte Imps in asoeat yean awiteMid to thmr XBBfpoDsibiUty in this matter. 
Moat dl waa ao dooht an aeqaaiiited with the work done by the Oommiltoe oa 
Betaoe Sad Us Sodil BalatioBa laatRutofl bg 4ln IntematioBal OoaneU of Seieati- 
fie ITaioaa. Wilfi its waiM-arade onpmisatiou ibis Goannktee has aadertafcen tbs 
taA Of fiadmfi osd the otobfi ■gaBfinanee of the varions bwicImB of seleBce ia all 
ffimntfiff. KaawledBB lar Ae adhe of hanoMiKt is. indeed, a ^raat ideal, hat it 
aeeda to ho waaikammhai by Ao aower id^ Aat all kaowtodxs is tor Ae oervioe 
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overborne by the commilsion of dictated doctrine, they needed to train the risini; 
generation in indepenaent iudi^ment and to inculcate in them a passion for truth. 
The youth of the country should be made to learn that if they were to be worthy 
citizens of a truly democratic country, their minds should be free from passion and 
prejudice and that they should realise the im)x>riance not only of ideas but of 
facts. By inculcating the spirit of science, therefore (hey would be helping in 
promoting the intellectual and moral developmcijt of the people. 

*There is thus a vast field in India for the activities of your Association,” 
Mr. Runganadhaii said, 'and the ITnivcrsitics are proud of the work you are doing 
and would l>e willing to co-operate with you in all possible ways. If the financial 
support they have given to scientific resenreh has not been more generous, 
it is because of their limited rcaourees and not bcoause of any lack of 
appreciation of the value and im|K>riaiice of such work for (he country. 1 trust 
it will be possible for an Association such as yours to suggest some scheme 
of co-ordination of the scientific activities in the country, so that even 

with our present resources we may be able to ac*hieve better results. I realise that 

co-ordination of scientific work is not quite easy in a country like ours with its 
great distances and varying regional condiliuns. But yet somelhing could be done 
in this direction by the co-oiM^raiion of the Provincial Cioverninents, the Universities 
and important Sidcntific bodies such ns yours. 1 find from the abstracts received that 
yon have a large iinnibcr of papers to be read before the sectional meetings. I am 

sure that many of tliem deal with problems of great importance to the country. I 

hope that as a result of Yout dcHberalioitS scicntifn^ .work will be directed along 
carefully planned and fruitful chniiiiels, and will promote the welfare of the 
country.” 

Mr. Runganadhan tlien requested Uis Excellency to declare the Congrcsi open. 

The Goveknor's opening AnoRFiia 


If. E. Lord Ertkine spoke as follows, while declaring the Congress open : 

Mr. President, Ladies and OeiiUcmen,— It is eleven years now since Madras 
WAS honoured in being chosen as the venue for the annual session of the 
liidilo Science Congress. 1 offer a sincere and cordial wehomo once again 
to the veij eminent body of scientists whom the City now has the privilege 
of entertaining, on the occasion of your twenty-seven iJi sirssiun. 1 associate 
myself, too, with the welcome from the University of Minlras expressed by 
the Vice-Ghaiicelior ; for your deliberations within the University precincts, apart 
from the snuiemic lustre conferred, cannot but be of the greatest value and 
interest, iu the intellectual contacts which will resiilL 

Indeed, the holding of this Congress in an edncatiunal centre like Madras 
does Bsore than provide the opfwrtunity for the reading of scientific j>a|)erB and 
tlie diacnisiott of current scientific problems l)etween grou| s of scieiitisls. It is, 
besides, a very great stimulus to the efibrts of resenreh workers in the Presidency 
and to tiie advAncement of scientific study in Universities and Colleges all ovci 


South Indii. 

The oeeupency of the Presidential Chair at such a Conference is tlic prerogative 
of those of uousuaI Attainments. It has btfeii my good fortune to meet yoin 
PleaideBt at this session previously on the occasion a little over a year ago whci 
Proi Suhoi lectured to a meeting of the Indian Academy of bciences. and I ha> • 
Swrefore, experience of hie eruditon. 1 am sure that under hu guidance the work 
of the eetaUm will be fruitful. ..... ... 

India has a legitimate right to be proud of the liii;;h place which her scieniiti' 
have tahen, in recent years, in international academic circles. The number i t 
IndiMi ifdfiitists wboM work haa won world-wide reco{^nition has steadily incrcusLHi. 
la particular, one may instance a considerable addition to the numbers of those 
like yonr Piesid^t to-day, hold that signal distinction, the Fellowship of the 
Reyal Sometj. 

By Sie eourtesy of Prof, ^alini I have had aci ess to (he material of the 
— \ he is about to deliver. Ilte subject he baa chosen is both fascinating and 
ite. Uia paper, if 1 have understood it aright, is intended to portray the 
eondiuoDfl obtaioiDg at the opening of the Tertiary Era in the oouth 
Mte Feaiaiola and to show from a comiuirative exaiuiiiation of the flora and 
tema In the Deccan area tiiat the volcanic period during which these particular 
b wen lomed falls within what is known as tlie Eocene a^e, and not in the 
p tefedlng Mesozoic fieriod. Prof. Balini has described his thesis as a 
of the subject, Uicieby indicating that he has relaxed tliv 
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rigoun of purely Bcientific exposition and has unbent, lor tbe benefit of a lay 
audience. Some volumes intended to convey scientific knowledge in popular form 
to tbe layman often succeed in producing nothing more than acute mental depres- 
sion. Allegedly non-technical descriptions often seem thoroogbly abstruse to ns and 
we can only guess at tbe tremendous background of scientific knowledge wbidt ^e 
writing qr understanding of a purely technical treaties implies. 1 think you will 
find, however, that Prof. Bahni uas so clothed his material in lucid and interesting 
detail that the claim he makes will not be belied. 

Nor has your President been able to shun what is a very human failing (if 
I may call it so) among pure scientists. The search for Truth in tbe nature of 
things, which is the occupation of every research worker, is carried cut in a world 
whose atmosphere seems qiieerly rarefied to more pedestrian intellects ; but the 
scientist is only human and cannot eB<‘ape the urge to aemonstrate that his pursuits 
have their practical value in everyday life. Bo too Prof. Bahni. His investigations, 
he tells us» are more than- the result of a mere wrangle between opposing scliools 
of geologists, for in fact a knowledge of the positions of strata in the geologic 
time-scale assists the exploitation of the earth's mineral wealth. 

But it is only a passing glance which we are mven of the practical aspect of 
these investigations. True scientist as he is, Prof. Bahni regards the material 
application of his conclusions, to judge, at least, by the space he gives them, as of 
relatively secondary importance. 

On the other hand, it in no way derogates from the deep respect we have for 
our own men of scdence, qua st ientists, that their labours, in modern times, have of 
necessity become directed progressively to a greater degree towards the material 
benefit of the race, in the fields of medicine, dietetics, me'^banics, agriculture, 
geophysics, and so forth, and not solely to the pursuit of knowledge as such. 

But no one, 1 feel certain, can deplore more wholeheartedly than scientists 
themselves the conditions of international relationship during this century which 
bpve turned the prosecution of research more and more into that barren snd 
abortive path, the creation of destructive armaments. The circle is a vicious one. 
In making war men are tempted to prostitute the creations of science to terrible 
and ignoble uses; and the spread of such conflicts demands further and mire 
extensive calls uixin the services of the sedentists, not only by tbe aggressors, Ijiit 
by those whose only atm is to motect tbemselves from such attacks. Let us 
fervently hope for a world order in which scientists need no longer be called upon 
to serve in this way. « , . , . . 

But I feel that T have sufficiently trifled with your impatience to hear Prof. 
Bahm’s address, and 1 shall conclude my preface accordingly. Before 1 do so, I 
would express my sincere hope that this session may run its course to a successful 
roiiclusioii and that its deliberations may result in the best advantage, not only to 
those who arc paiiieipating, but also to the world of science in general. 

Thk Pkesidestial Addrbbb 

Professor Birhal Sahni, F.ii.s., in the course of bis presidential address said 

The student of science lives in a world of fragments. Nothing in that vast 
array of visible things tlint we call Nature appears to our restricted vision aa a 
complete picture. True Artist that He is. the Creator never reveals the whole of 
His design at once Idkc the child with a jigsaw puzzle we try to piece together 
the fragments of the picture. 

Wahavc our mooils, t^>1, hke the child. Bometimes we gaze wistfully at 
fragmenis of the utiiverse f,*r beyond our reach. Bometimes we are bent upon a 
quwt of the minute: a sort rf splitting proiess that is awe-inspiring in its 
endlessness, for as we probe dx.v]^er it unfolds to our wondering eyes systems 
within systems, worlds within worlds. Bometimes. again, we are engaged n the 
reverse process : of building up fragments into what we like to think is a 
plausible whole. Not tlmt we ever get at the real and complete whole ; nor 
ever shall. For none of us has even a fraction of all the pieces, and each haa 
his owii way of putting together what little he has. 

To the onlooker, who alone holds (he key, tbe seriousness with whieh we go 
about our little attempts must seem pitiable. For after all there can be only one 
real solution, one Truth. Borne of us may boast that we we got at that one 
Truth ; we only delude ourselves. None the less, curioai^ lures us on, for thm 
are few pursuits so absorbing as this study of fragments that we call Science. 

Yes, diis is real Bciencc, the Bciencc of the original BcieutiaCs, the aeekers 
after Truth, 
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A4 times, in our search for the Truth, we come upon Uiings we can make use 
of in a woritlly way. And we know that some of these things we can use, as we 
Ito, for good or for evil. But if we are mere seekers after Truth, we care no more 
aboirt tb^ but turn tliem over to others ; and out of this comes much that is 
good and noble and beautiful. But sometimes, alas, as we sec to<day. Greed comes 
to conflict with Troth, and the passion to rule harnesses Science to ignoble ends. 
For all that science may have done to civilise him. Man, it seems, can still be no 
less of a brute than he was. In the lurid light of bapiKStiings wc see that civilisation 
is not the same thing as culture. 

But this is a sad digression which I had not intended for this occasion. My 
object this evening is to spend a brief hour with you in the contemplation of 
Nature. 

Less than six months ago the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met nnde^ the presidentship of a renowed scientist. In his address at 
Dundee, Sir Albert Seward gave a vivid account of the way in which by a study 
of fragments, such as samples of roi'ks and of the remains of plants preserved in 
them as foBsila, he was able to visualise a scene in the west of Scotland at the 
dawn of the Tertiary era. As a pupil 1 feel tempted to follow his example, and 
to attempt a reconstruction of an Indian scene at about the same period of the 
earth’s history. 

But I would ask yon to bear with me if T seem at times to bo telling a fairy 
tale. For at this distance of time wc can only sec a dim outline of the world as 
it was, and the exact language of science is ill siiiied to the description of visions. 

Comf^etent authorities place the dawn of the 'I'citiary era between sixty 
and seventy million years ago. It is the birth of a new era in a very real 
■ense. Stupendous forces, surging in the womb of the earth, had already 
caused gigantic rifts in the crust, and these rifts arc gaf)iiig out into oceans. 
From smaller fissures in the crust, molten rock is now pouring forth in 
repeated floods of lavfl which will cover millions of square mllcB of land and 
sea. Vast areas are being converted into desert by showers of vulcanic ash. 
A new i^pe of latidBca|)e develops, with high volc anic plateaus as a dominant 
feature. The face of the earth is rapidly changing. She })utB on a more modern 
garb of vegetation ; the land, lakes and rivers bet^ome |)eopled by creatures more 
familiar to us. Htill there is no sign of man. But the stage is being set for bis 
arrival. For this critical period foreshadows the birth, out of the sea, of the 
mightiest mountains of the world, and the heaving bosom of the earth, somewhere 
to the north of India, which is to be the cradle of man. Such was the Eocene 
age : it was literally a '^dawn of the new.” 

Early History of the Deccan 

To arrive at our early Tertiary scene in India we can cither work backwards 
from the present, or approach it from a still earlier past and try to appreciate the 
setting in which that scene was laid. I prefer the latter course, although for a 
few moments it will take us far behind the period with which we are siiecially 
concerned. For we shall have to back to a time, at least three hundred million 
years ago, when neither the Atlantic nor the Indian Ocean was yet born. 

Opinion is by no means agreed even u|)oti the broad distribution of land and 
sea prior to the Tertiary era. But according to a theory now generally associated 
with the name of Professor Wegener, who died a hero’s death in Qreetilaiid a 
few years ago in the pursuit of Science, all the land areas of the globe were once 
directly united together into one world continent The two Americas lay much 
further to the east, while Europe and Africa lay further west, than at present. 
Greenland, Iceland and the British Isles were all much closer together and were 
wedged in between Canada and Scandinavia. South America fitted into the great 
angle in tlie weet coast of the African continent. Australia and Antarctica lay 
close up against the south-eastern coast of AfriciL widi the southern tip of India 
in contact with Madagascar and wedged in between the African and Australian 
bloeka. At this remote period the South Pole was somewhere in Cape Colony. 

At intervals during a period of several hnndred millions of years disruptive 
forces of un^inkable msguitude have caused ever widening fissures in the ernst 
The Great Rift Valley of Africa it believed to be one of the youngest of these 
fissures, still in the making. The Bed Sea rift has now become two hundred 
mllea wide ; the Atlantic nft is already an ocean. And ihua, like icebergs breaking 
off by the formation of crevaaaea from the snout of a glacier, or from the edge 
of an iooHiheet that has spread out to sea. the eontioental blocks are snppoted 
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to have drifted awav into their present positions. But these continental movements 
have not been all movonients of separation. They have also brought into contact 
with each other land blot'ks formerly snndered by the ocean. 

Ilere iii Madras we stand at the eastern edge of one of these blocks which, 
according to Wegener, 1ms drifted— and ()erliA))s still drifting— north-eastwards 
from its former position in the Houthern hemisphere. To the north of it fbraerly 
lay the great j'ethys Hea which once serarated it from the main Aaistic masa. 
The Aaiatic blo(‘k, in turn, has moved south-west, towards India. Aa the two 
great liufd masses aptiroached each other narrowing down the width of the 
intervening aca, parts of the ocean floor were canght up aa between the jawa 
of a gigantic vice, and they have been squeezed, crumpled and uplifted into the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

A PiiiMEVAL Landscape 

By far the greater part of the Indian peninsula is made up of rocks diat 
have solidified from a molten state. Hut the igneous activity which these rocks 
indicate took place in disliiict fierioda. separated from each other by a span of time 
of which no adequate estimate is yet >H)8sibIc. 

'I'lie CASiern and southern portion of the peninsula (shown red in geological 
maps) forms one of the most ancient land surfaces of the globe. Parts of it are 
believed to belong to the primeval crust of our planet as it drst copied and 
condensed from a gaseous or liquid mass. 

From time to time other molten rocks from the interior have burst through 
this crust and solidified in tlie cracks, forming thick sheets or walls cutting 
across tlie older rot'ks. 'J'he earlv convulsions of the earth while she waa young 
are still recorded in the complex folds into which these archaic rocks have been 
thrown. Over large areas the original rocks have been fractured by earth 
movements or so badly crushed and altered that we can no longer tell their 

mode of origin. 

This was the kind of primitive landscai^ on which, long afterwards, life 

first originated (in water) and on which the stratified crust of the earth was laid 
down. With the imssage of time, the greater part of this cruat has worn away, 
and the old surface inis again been laitl Imre. But portions of the strata still 
remain, protected in deep tiongh-like hollows in the old river basins, the Mahauadi, 
the Godavari, and the Nar'oada, and in a string of outlying (mtehes along the 
east coast, from 'i'licliino} oly ns far as Cuttack. Ilicse deposits were laid down 
chiefly in lakes and rivers, but partly also in shallow seas tliat flooded the laud 
from the north and cast. 'I'lic wealth of evidence tliese strata contain tells of 
great cliRiiges of climate an<l of a long succcsBion of floras and faunas that lived 
on the vast southern continent of which India once formed an integral part. 

Except for these temporary incuisionsof the sea, the {datcau of the Dcccan haa 
remained a land area, so far as we know, ever since the original crust was formed. 

We have seen that the easicin and southern parts of the i>eniDBula are 

composed mostly of rocks of great antiquitv. Bimilnr rocks, in fact, form the 
foundations of all tlie contiucntAl bluiks, tlie eroded tops of the ancient mountains 
often projecting through rocks of more recent date. The Nilgiris and the Palni 
and Annanuiltti liilla arc couijtuscd of large domelike masses of seini-molteii rock 
which have heaved up the overlviitg crust itnd have later been exposed by the 
denuding action of rain uiui rivers. 'J'luse juimeval hills usually have rounded, 
undulating outlines. Occnsionaily an isolated dome rises suddenly out of the 
alluvial plain. 'Ihere it stiuiUs, like a petrified sentinel of the hoary past, with 
hit face obliterated and bis feet buried iii the dust of ages. 

TWough untold aeons of 'lime. Nature has carved this ancient surface 
into Mtastic shapet. Great masses of rock aometimes lie uneasily perched 
one on top of another in threatening piles, like dilapidated towers. Vast areas 
are strewn with enormous weathered blocks lying in utter confusion, aa if 
a great city, where only giants roust have lived, bad been laid in mins. 
Occasionally a huge sphere of granite lies precariously poised on the rounded 
back of a hill as if one could, with a mere push, send it hurtling down 
the hill-side. A later day has seen the handiwork of man superimpoed upon 
Nature's in aciilpturcd epics like those at Mahabalipuram-unsurDtaaed in the 
grandeur of their conception or in the depUi of devotion that inspired them. 

The Deccan Teai^ Oodntet 

Very different is the landsoaiie in the eedtral and western pi^ of the Deccan, 
colour^ green, by convention, in all geological maps. This Is modi younger 
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INoand, for m we step over from the red pert of the mep to the greeiii wo trareree, 
it e single bound, e vast span of gcologtcid time : in roost places the newer rocks 
seat directly u|x>n the eroded 8urfiii*e of the old foundations* Abrni^tly we are 
transported into e new era of tlie earth's historr. In feet we hare arrived at' the 
dawn of the Tertiary. After a long period of qiuescen<*e the volcanio energy, pent 
np in the interior of the earth is now bursting forth in floods of lava on a soole 
never witnessed before or since. 

Deli^^ates to this Congress who have travelled here from the north by way of 
Bombay or Nagpur must have noticed the long, low, ilat-topped hills which 
dominate the scenery over the greater part of Uie country drained^ by the Narbada 
and Tapti and by the upper reaches of the Godavari and Krishna rivers. The same 
type of scenery extends into Kathiawar and Outch. and for at least two hundred 
miles north of the Narbada. Crossing the Western (xhats from Bombay to Poona 
the railway climbs np through gorges cut through a scries of terraces at diflerent 
levels, like the remnants of a gigantic staircase. These torraoee are the exposed 
surfaces of successive sheets of lava which were poured out at interval, during a 
period that must have extended through many thousands of years, and which on 
the west coast were jdled up to a thickness o£ six to ten thousand feet. 

Deccan bi<:foiie EurpTivE Period 

With the fragmentary data at hand let ns try to picture the geography of the 
Deccan during the Cretaceous epoch which premia tins era of fire and devastation. 
The south-east coast is flooded by a shallow sea, teeming with life, from 
Trichinopoly as far as Pondicherry. The same sea stretches north-eastwards into 
what is now the province of Assam, for similar ty]^eB of fossil shells have been 
found ill the two regions. Near Utatnr we may pii-k up fossil timber, riddled with 
holes made by extinct tyi>es of wcxxlboring molluscs. The shells of the creatures 
sitU lie ill their burrows, |>etiiried within the wood: the logs must have drifted 
down an cast-flowing river into an estuary or lagoon a hundred and fifty miles 
south of iMadras. 

The northern sea has also overflowed the land, In the region of the lower 
Narbaila. But the fauna here is very diflerent, because tlie barrier of the plateau 
cuts it ofl* from the southern sea. The northern fauna is more allied to the 
European— in fact the same oceau stretches ou one side into Kuroiie and on the 
other as far as Tibet and China. 

But of our western coast at this {leriod there is no evidence! either India bos 
not yet split away from Africa: or what seems more likely, it has brought away 
with it a large tract of laud which lies to the west. By the sinking of this tract 
the gulf between India and Africa will widen out into the Arabian Bca, isolating 
our triangular island of the Detcaii which, like a gigantic raft that has been out 
adrift, will continue ou its long journey to the north-east. 

Amongst the denizens of the land, diuosaurs abound in the forests of the 
Central I’rovinces. Many of them belong to types peculiar to India but, strangely 
enough, they have their nearest relatives among the dinosaurs of Madagascar 
and South America: there must still be some land connection left that allowed these 
reptiles to interniigrate. But they are rapidly running out their race. The lost of 
the Indian dinosaurs lie buried in the Lameta bods near Jabalpur and at the village 
of Pisdura near Warora, to the south-east of Wardba. 

Dawn of Tertiary Era 

We arc now approaching the end of the Mesozoic era. The old eouthem 
continent is breaking up. The gulfs widen. The same sea that washes the nortliern 
ahorei of the l>eccan receives the rivers that drain parte of Egypt, France, Belgium 
and England. It also laps the shores of Mexico in the far west. In the far eosi, 
it sweeps southwards, post Borneo. This is the eouatorial ocean of the time, the 
birth place of the great mountain ranges of the world in the era that is to come. 

It is over such a scene as this that the Tertiary era dawne, with the lurid 
light of volcanic outbursts. Inhere are indeed no voloonoee in the familiar, VeeuvioB, 
sense. The lava wells up quietly through fiseuree in the earth. But theim fleseirie 
are hundreda of yards wide and stretch for miles ocroes the country, with mooind 
cracks broochiog off to right and left, all brimmine with the fiery Ijqaid. Id tlm 
Baipipla hilie near Brooch, in Cutoh, Kathiawar and other parte of westeni lodhL 
some of them old fioeurae con still be reoogni^ with the leva solidified ineidh 
them in the torn of woUe or dykes. 
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The Deeeen Isfeti being ridi in iron, ere of n epecielly fluid kind thet tekee 
long to Mt They flow eimost like weter, filling up hollows in the lend end 
epreMing tepidly in horizontel eheets, covering miles of country before they herden 
into the beselt or *'trep" rock thet is femiiier to us. In its devesteting merch the 
'*fiery deluge” bekes up the soil end consumes ell surfece veRetation. The very 
eertb is on fire. 

Pools end terns begin to seethe es the lave flows over them. Here end there 
e streem is demmed up end collects its waters in e temporary lake till it finds or 
makes e oew channel, or the lake itself is covered up by another eruption. The 
bigger rivers, not so easily blocked, manage to keep their old course, gradually 
cutting their way through any lava flows that might cross their path. But the erup- 
tions continue from time to time, and from place to )>lace over an enormous area, 
originally perhaps half a million square miles from Raiahmundry to Ciitch and from 
near Dherwer eimost as far as Jhaiisi, piling sheet u^ion sheet of molten rock and load- 
ing the old foundations under a plateau thousands of feet thick. Even after the conti- 
nuous erosion of millions of years the Deccan traps still cover an area of 2(X),0(X) square 
miles, and you can travel ell the way from Nagpur to Bombay, a distauce of five 
hundred miles, without ever etepping ofT the volcanic rocks. Their abrupt ending 
along the west coast, where they arc Uiickest and form the great scarp of the 
Western Ghats, leaves us no real measure of their original extension into the tract 
of land that foundered into the Arabian (^ea. 

It is difficult to tell where, in the enormous area of the Deccan traps, this igneous 
activity first began. The traps of the Nagpnr-Chhindwara region were certainly 
among the earliest to be poured out and so far as we* know at present, the highest 
flow of the series is to be seen on Malabar Hill and at Worli in Bombay. It appears 
the vulcanicity b^an iu the eastern parts of the Deccan and gradually spread to 
the west. 


The lava flows vary in thickness from a few feet to as much as a hundred. 
As one flow overlaps another, it seals up the old fissures, and any later eruptions 
have to force their way up through the entire pile. There is a tremendous outburst. 
A fresh crack has been rent or an old one has split wider. The yawning 

mouth of Hell roars with thunder, and hurls fire and smoke and ashes miles up 
into the sky, as if spitting curses on Heaven itself. 

The ash comes down again, raining upon the lava still hot round the fisBures. 

, ^ I J . .... 41.^ J L- ^ . 


There must be an eruptive centre in the vicinity. 

If a lake or river happens to be near by, the ash settles down on the water, 
forming a sort of volcanic sediment in which the creatures living there find a 
sp^y grave. 

But it is an immortal grave. For, through a process that is still largely a 
mystery to us. the bodies of these plants and animals become imperishimly 
preserved. Particle for particle, cell lor cell, the plant tissues are replaced by 
tilica derived from the ash, or from a lava flow that may have overwhelmed the 
lake ; and in ^the end we are left with an exact replica of the original in haid, 
indestructible silica. 


This is not a mere caat or an impression of the external features of the planL 
.hat m petrifaction in the strict sense, which you may cut into thin sections and of 
whim yon may examine under the microscope the minutest details of the anatomy. 
The preservation of the tiisnes is sometimes so perfect, and the resemblance with 
the tisene^uf modem plants is so complete, that 'while engrossed in their investi- 
gation in Ihe laboratory we aie apt to forget that .we are dealing with forms of 
plant life that existed fifty or sixty million Tears aga 

Partly with the heat of the lava, bnt largeW through the action of percolating 
miners, the entire bed of the lake becomes hardened into a rock that rings under 
this hammer like a piece of eteet Embedded in the mud and stilt are idso the 
lemains of many land plants, or the bones ol animals living on the banks, that mqy 
have been earrim down by a stream. Thus we may have a whole flora and frana 
sealed up in a bed of Tolosnic ash, or in lake and river deposits interbedded be- 
tween eneate of lava. _ 

JPrqf. fiTakat then deeeribed in brief the life in the Deeean Trap period and 
^ laanlts of atndj by geologists id the fossil flora of the Nwtli-aasteni pari of the 
Daoaan trap country. 
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For decidiii;; the question of the age of the Deooan trafis, Prof. Sahiii went 
on to sav, it is |>erhai»s unfortunate that so many of the plants are new to science 
and coiitincd to this country ; but. of course, they have an interest of thdr own. 
For the rest, you will have noticed that from what wo know of the geological 
history of the stoiicworts, the iiitigi. the waterferns and itartioularly of the palms, 
which formecl such a vast proiHirtioii of the flora, everything seems to |K>int lo a 
Tertiary nge. What is more, the flshca and the crustaceans, too, seem to fall into 
line with the plniiis. 

Concluding, ITof. Salmi said : Thua the chances are that the whole of this 
imposing thickiics.s of tlioiisands of feet of igneous rock was ixnircd out within the 
rehirivciy short interval of the Ivx^cite itcriud. Quite probahly this terrible tlrania 
of tire arid thunder was only a brief cpis^jtlc of the very earliest part of tlie t>)cenc. 
Tiic thickness of a stratum is by itself no measure of time. For after all it would 
not take long for a lava ilnw a h'linlrcd feet thi> k to be poured out like a flood 
from a lissure valcnuo, ou ’c it came to business. It is the dcposiiion Qi the re- 
latively litiu sidiincntary iicds during the qutci intervals that must have taken 
ii]) most of the lime of the l>cccan trap period. 

'I'iie coiu’liision that the Deccan tnios were t^oured out at the dawn of the 
Tertiary era and not at the close of the Mesozoii*, brings them into line with other 
vas! ou‘rpoiiriiig« of Fj cne lavas ; for example, tliose tliat now cover at least 
sipinre miles of the north-western I'lihcd •States and the oqimlly widespread 
lavas of itie old Tlinlean cniuincnt that oii>*c u.iiicd the Western islu.s* ot J^cotlatid 
witli b’cland. Green land and other Artie lands. 

Hcforc I close I ought to say tha^ this idea of the Tertiary age <>( the Dcivnii 
traps is by no means a new one. Indeed, it is over a liuiidmi ^years old, for it 
was first put forward, so far as 1 know, by Malcolmson in iSiT ; and it was re- 
]jeatedly expressed by iiisljn and others in the mid'lle of last eentiiry. In later 
years the question lias been discussed ami redisciisscd by so many, und from so 
many difTcrciit angles, that we could hardly see the wood for the trees, lint the 
pioneers wore right, as they so often arc. They worked with a clean s’atc and, us 
we all know, a clean slate is a very useful thing. 

lint the pioneer geologists were right also for another reason. 1'hpy did not 
despise the mute but eloquent testimony of the plants that siiirerctl the fiery ordeals 
of the dawn of the Tertiary era. For, as the first flashes from the fissure voh anoca 
flared up on the eastern Imrizon, the stalwart Palm said to the little Azolla*, 

This 1 drill light is not a sunset glow*- 
It is the herald of n morn. 

And tiie fact is that this was the dawn of a new era : for, look a( the number 
of ESocene genera of plants and animals that survive to this day. 

We hive now seen the contrast between the red part of the map and the 
green. Between the two lies a vista of time stretching back through wellnigh two 
thousand millions of years, lint man, a recent creature of the earth, has united 
them in one )XK!in of duty to his Creator : if the foundation rocks of the south 
hare given us Mahabalipuraiu and the Seven Pagodta, the Deccan traps have given 
us Ajauta and Ellora. 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Fifth Annual Meatlnf*— Nadnut-'tad. Jhnoarf 1140 

The Presidential Address 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India was held on the 2nd. Janaary 1140 in the Norih-Eantem Ijecture Uall of the 
Medical Gdllegq, Madraa. Brevet-Colonel E. AT. Chopra, President^ waa In ^ 
ebntr. After the admission of Fellows to the Institute under the rules governing 
such ndmission. Prof. S. P, Agharkar, Secretory, p r esen te d the niioaal report 
nod it was adopted. 

The report showed that at the end of the yenr there were 165 Ordinary 
Fellows dnd 21 Honomry Fellowa. Sir Arthnr Olver waa appointed to 
the Nationnl InetUnte oft the Bercnth International Coogiise of 
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GtoneticB to be hM et Bdlnburgb. A. M. Heron, Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
D. N. Wndia were M>polnted ddegatee to tbe 18th International Geoloi^cal 
Cwgreee to be held in London in 1910, 

The Prerident then delivered hie addreu. 

In the oourae of hie addreoe Bt-Col. Chopra reviewed tbs work of tbe Institute 
during the past year. As a result of a sympMitim on **0001 in India** organised by 
Dr. 0. 6. Fox, at the last general meeting, he said, a resolution urging the nei^essity 
lor the formation of a Fuel Research Board in India was pasm and he hoped 
that the Government would Cake prat.*tical steps for the formation of a Board and 
the protection of the highly imiXMrtant coal industry of the country. A 
committee was appointed during the year to consider the reidies received in 

connection with the questionnaire on S<dence and its social relations—a work 
which the Institate had undertaken to do on behalf of the Government of India. 

Continniiig, Bt.-Ool. Chopra pointed ont that Uie grants given by the 
Government of India and the various Universities were not suflicicnt for the 

work which the lustitute had to carry out. Unfortunately, it had not been 
poesible to get any grants from any of the Provincial Governments so far 
and he would again apt)eal to all of them for generous financial support. 

The Institute wss founded to 611 an urgent uecd, keenly felt by scieuti6c 

workers all over India, for a body which could co-ordinate the work of 
various scientihe societies, insfitutioua and Government scicniidc departments 

and services throughout the country. Since its foundation in the Council 

of the Institute b^ left no stone unturned to furtlier this programme. India, 
fortunately, was richly endowed by nature with all that any country could 
poasibly need. While primarily an agricultural country, with extensive agri- 
ottliurai and forest lands, it also had very rich resources of various minei*als 
on which deMiided the highly industrialised life of the present day. Its 

resourcea in tne way of cool and water jyower were also very extensive. 

These resources, agricultural, mineral and iKiwer, had not been developed for 
want of a systematic policy of industrialisation and naturally India stood very 

low in the list of industrialised countries of the world. 

Kb^earch Facilitie.^ Inadequate 

After referring to tbe effect of the present war on India, Bt.-Col. Chopra 
urged the necessity for the proper planning and organisation of scientihc 
research in India. 'He also reviewed the progress of general end scientihe 
education in the country and in particular referred to the research facilitiea 
provided in recent years by governmental and other agencies. With all these, 
ne said the facilities for teaching and research in various sciences were still 
very limited end it was therefore a matter of real pride that in spite of 
these handicaps Indian students of science had during the short period of a 
little over a quarter of a century jiistiBed their capacity for original investi- 
gation. In the words of Lord Rutherford,, they ought to enter on the third 
mase, namely, scientidc research should now be applied for solving the 
iDdostrial proolems of the country. 

Bt-Col. Chopra next gave a brief summary of how the British Goveru- 
ment had contributed to the promotion and organisation of industrial and 
a^oultural research after tiie last war in Britain, and said that very import- 
ant national organisations had been built up for the investigation and 
application of science to various problems connected with the daily life 
of the |)eople and tbe uatiou’s industry as a whole. Lord Ruther- 
iord had, in his address last year, pointed out that in a large country like 
India, qimre the resources and needs of the different Provinces were very 
varied, ft was eeseBtial for dhcrency that the organisation of research ehoiild 
be on national rather than on provincial lines. His plea was for the 
foundation of a National Research Council in India on the linee of the body 
i^ioh ever einee its constitution had been rendering such useful service in 
Great Britain. Induetry had rightly been etyled as the basis of national 
pvosperity and U was therefore necessary that every reaoarce should be need to 
teeilitate ite progrees. In this connection, research was of the utmost importance 
end to expeessed the hope that work of the National Planning Committee would 
prove Tahmble in laying down the lines for the future development of the country. 

AOENCY for CaORDIN.VTIOR 

Oifing the ontUnce of a eeheme lor developing an orginlmtion in India 
to pliB and oo-ordiaate xeeeaioh so as to avoid wastage both of talent and 
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funds, preclude dnplicstion, employ the arailable scientific personnel to the 
best sdrants^e, and, finally, to arrani^ for the training of a much larger 
number of research personnel to supply the needs of the dereloping indusfiy, 
Bt.*Col. Chopra said : 

''Starting from the top. I consider it absolutely essential that there should 
be a separate department of the Central Gorernment corresponding to the 

Department of Industrial and Scientific Research in Great Uritain. It siiould 
be staffed by scientists with administrative c:(pcricnce and not by civilian 

administrators. The Dcp^tinent should have an Advisory Council, Uie National 
Research Council, constituted on the Ibies of the Research Councils of other 
countries for planning and co-ordinating research, tt* promote and develop not 
only scientific but industrial research in the country, and finallv for devising 

ways and means to make India ind^iendent, so far as posbible, of foreign 
imports by a well-))lanned survey snd development of its economic* resources. 
It is only dien that it ^'ould be |H)sstble for tbis eoiiiUry to assume its 
right place among the iiuluBiri.'illy develoi>ed countries of the world. With a 

view to harnessing Science in Ute service of Industry, the pro()OBed Depart- 

ment and its Advirory CoiiiK'il will also have to explore w'sys and moans for 
extending the existing machinery of scientific eilucatioii in the country, from 
the school to the university stage, develop applied scientific training and 

research, and finally to see that research, whether in pure or applied scieuees, 
is undertaken with a definite end in view and not only ns a means for sell* 
glorificatiou.*’ 

India as Empoeium of Uuugs 

Deahog next with his work in connection with the medicinal and toxic 

properties of the different plants in India, Bt.-Col. Cbt)]>ra said that tids work 
shonM interest them from the sciGuiffic and eiononiic point of view. Kiirther. the 

ergnifitnince of the large numhen and wide ptevnleucc of plants toxic to man. 

livestock and tnsetfts had not so- far been fully appreciated in this country and vast 
as the vegetaMe resources of this country were, they were not Wing properly 

exploited to the best advantage of the people. After a general survey of the 
cliinalic condition of India, tbe gcticml features of Indian vei^ctaiion and the 

relationship of Indian ftoin to other floras. Ut.-Col^ Cliopra said that there were 
more than 700 important fodder plants iuclttding about 200 i)ie(*trs of valuable 

fodder grass. More tiiaii { lants. out of a total of about ]i,ii0U species found 

in India, were stated to have nicili' iiial properties of some description or other and 
were enumerated in the literature of indigenous medicine. Nearly threefourths of 
the drugs mentioned in the British and other rharina4>op(Kiaf grew in a state of 
nature and others could be easily giown. Indeed, this country was a veritable 
emportnm of drugs. If these resourccsi could he utilised and the finished products 
msniifoctured, trcafinent of inriiiy diseases could be brought within the means of the 
Indian masses whose economic condition was unfortunately of a very low order. 

Collectors of nicdicimil drugs growing in a state of natiiie, and tlie present and 
prospective cultivators. lU.-Col. Chopra coiiiinnctl, should War in mind certain 
factora to be considen^ in order to obtain the standard product. There was a good 
deal of variation in the active priiidplca in the different parra of a plant and in 
different seasons in Uie same part of the plant. Even the same f>art and at the samw 
time of the year showed remarkable variations in tbe coiiieiiis of its active 
principles. He bad often observed in the course of his work that plants cotloeted 
at the proper time, when the active principies had reached maturity and were at 
their maximum, gave very effective results while the same plants when c*olk!cted 
under other conditions were utterly iisdess. Conditions for the colleiaion of drugs 
in the case of plants under cultivation were more favourable and strict control 
over various factois could be exercised with greater ease than was the case with 
plants growing in s state of nature. i .. j . 

"Intimately connected with the study of medicinal ptlaiits,** eontinued Bt-Col. 
Chopra, "is the problem of poisonous pUuits, but till recently little attention has 
been paid to this study in Uiis country. They contain chemical consUtuciits which, 
if introduced into the body of an animal in relatively small quantities, set deleteei* 
ously and may cause serious impairment of bodily fuiieiions or even death. They 
ioSuiwthe basic live principle, Uic proioplssni, of tbe cells of which the animal 
body is built up. They aie ordinarily callel poisonous |»laiits, and ajsirt from Uw 
Qtflixatioii of thrir latent pro|»ertios in tbe treatment of disuses to alleviate the 
•iiffsriiigs of man and animals, there apiiears to be no doubt that they arc a source 
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of icreat menace in India Chrot^sh poisoning of livestoirk. ft b a matter of vmet 
that no ayetematic attempt baa been made in India eo far to inresiigate tnoae 
planta on scientific finea with a view to devising means wber<fi)y this menace conid 
be controlled. 

*^With a view to 4Somb8tittg this menace, and as a natural corollary to the 
atady ol medicinal plants, the study of poisonous plants of India has been 
undertaken at the School of Tropical Medicine during rcociit years. This work 
him brought out some outstanding features of the problem which 4iad not been 
hitherto imipreciated in India. About 70U i>oisonoiis species belonging to over 00 
families of flowering plants are known. In the case of tiic maioritv of plants, 
poisonous properties ai-e only suspected but have not hreo snbstajjtititcu by chemical 
analyses and pharmacological experimentation. ’Jhis is now being done. A 
thorough and cominehciisive study x>f all tliese plants, however. p;ould mean 
sustained work for many years and {lechaps for several gcneraiions. Another 
asiiect of these plants which will repay sAudy concerns tliosi; whidi Lave iu«ei*ticidal 
and insect re]>eUcnt pro]>erties. Losses injliiclcd upon India by insects arecnotmous 
and at a moacratc estimate arc ra1culatc<l aft 2,iJiHJ million rupees aunnally and 
over a million and a half of human lives. 'J'he finding of cheap insecticides for 
the diverse needs of agriculture, destruction of household pests, pFeventioa of 
vectors of such diseases as malaria and many otliers borne by insects, commensurate 
with the limited means of great masses in l4idia are important pro! denis to wbieh 
little attention has been luiid till recently. Vegetable inseeiicidcs are preferalJc 
to mineral ones, as those are loss dclcterions to man and other warm-blooded 
animals genernily, and as they arc also less harmful from the i^oint of view of 
agi‘iculture. List's of the poasildc insecticidal and insect n^pelleiit plants growing 
iu India, and of reputed fish poisons some of which may also act as insecticides 
have been prepared.** 

Proceeding, Bt.-Col. Choi>ra said : 

*^One of the chief difficulties in coan'H!tion with our work on medicinal and 
poisonous plants has been the proper identification of the material to be inveHtigated. 
The descriptions of plants given in the lilerutnre on indigenons medicine are 
meagre and vague and this has resulted in considerable confusion. Descriptions 
alone are not always suffiineiit for settling disputed qucsitutis and recourse to actual 
■pecimens is often absolutely necessary. Wiili a view to combating this state 
w affairs it was considered desirable to c*ollect aiitlientic Bt)ecimens of all the 
plants witli alleged medicinal or toxic pro)tcrtic8 and after pro]>er identification 
preserve them for the pur|K>se of comparison. 'I his work d.is progressed and it 
MB been possible to collect 6,000 spec! men sheets of about IXVJO sfieries. About 
900 Biiecies have yet to be obtained to complete the collection of all the known 
medicinal and poisonous plants growing in India. 

Classifecatiok of Plants 

*With the advance of knowledge of the chemistry and pharmacology of 
plants, it appears to be certain that some correlation exists between the botanical 
classification of plants, their chemical constitution and physiological proijerties, 
and one is frequently struck with Uie remarkable resemblance exhibited by closely 
allied plants in this respect. An ideal cliinsifiiiitioii of plants would be the one 
which in addition to satisfying botanical criteria broadly provides an index to the 
nature of their chemical constituents and pbysiologK'al proiierties. With our 
exieting knowledge this is not fiossible. The very facd tJiat sonic of the families 
and genenL as at present understood, are quite hoinogciicoiis in this res|iec.t, 
however, renecl^ a ray of hofie that after all the problem is not mi dillicult as it 
appears at first- sight, 1 do hoiie that botanists, chemists and pharmacologists 
will oollabmte In evdring a niiursl system ol classification based on their 
oomblned eiforto.** 

After citing a few examples of some farailice and genera to show the marked 
naomblancea between their botanical, chemical and pharmacological aafiecta, 
Bt-Ckd. Chopra said that the brief review of the rclationsiiip which seems to 

^tween the botanical classification and tlie chemical anti phyaiological 
eharaeteristies of medicinal and imisonous plants should prove siifliciciit to show 
that in many of the families and genera these characteristics show a mariied 
dime of oorielation. Me lioped tliat furtlier work would produce increasing 
cvideBce of this relationship. The botanical eharaeters, chemical constituents 

propvtles exhibited by plants were all the rceults of organic evolution and 
a aataral olMsification must embrace all these three aspects. There was, however, 
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fto dement of dietarbence in the esie of |>lente. Climete. Melons, soil, eultifotioD, 
ete., had pfbMmidly effected their chemical composition and hence their physiolofcieal 
characteristics, and it was for this reason dio that cloMly rdeted plants differed 
in their pharmacological properties. 

‘Collaboration between botanists, chemists, phermacolosists and agricultnrists 
in- work of the type indicated in a country such as India,*’ Bt-Ool. Chopra 
concluded, ‘is pregnant with possibiUties which should not only be of rery great 
identifie and anemic interest, but also prore of gieat practical imi^ortanoe to 
the country from the economic point of Tiew.” 


The Indian Political Science Conference 

Seeond ScMicn— Labcre— 2nd. Janaary 1940 

Qovebnor’s Opening Addrbbs 

The lecond session of the Indian Political Science Conference waa held at 
Lahore on the 2nd. January 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Promotho Nath 
Baaarjta* Inanguratiog the session, H, E, Sir Henry Craik. the Governor of the 
PuD)ab said 

"I should like to ask you whst parallel you can find in past history to the 
position which 1 hold to-day of a I*rofiuctal Governor under the new constitution. *’ 

His Excellency acid, ‘ The only parallel which 1 can find ic; drawn not from 
the field of iiolitics, but of draro^u For the Provincial Governor laema to me to 
resemble very closely that fiimilisr figure of Greek tragedy, the Eeut ex maehina^ 
the god who, when the dramatist had allowed his characteia to get themselves into 
an inextricable tangle from which no human agency could devise an isaue. appeared 
•uddknly on the stage with a fiaah of lightning and a clap of thunder, nnd with a 
few peremptory commands brought onler out of the chaos in which the plot had 
become involved. Similar, 1 fancy, is the role for which Provincial Governors were 
cast by the authors of the new Constitotioii, though fbrtunaicry in this province I 
have not yet been called to assume it, and I sincerely ho^w I never shall be.” 

His Excellency reminded the audience that those who, in modern times, have 
been acclaimed by various writers as the nearest approach to Plato's pniloapher 
lings are first, the- present rulers of Soviet llussia and sei'ondly, *‘the members of 
my own service. I leave it to you to judge which are the worm and which have 
contributed roost to human happiness or unhappiness. But 1 am sure yon would 
not wish to be in either ccmpaiiY". 

Continuing, Sis Henry sam, “Though we do not wish to see tlie devotees of 
political science invested with supreme poUiical power and authority, we equally 
do not wish to see yaou withdraw from the world into a remote philosophic seelusion 
and washing youv hands of ]>rnctic’n! uiruirs. devote yourselves entirely to pure 
t^ory.” lie coiicFuded, 'T hoi c 1 am not wrong in thinking that the very fact that 
in the last two years you have started these snmial political science conferenrea is 
itself proof that you have di8f>aire<l of the practktrl world of the polithnan and still 
retain the desise to discover nnd propagate ihs right ideas for ita betterment.” 

The rRi>n»rsTiAL Ap-dbm 

In the course of bis presidential addiesa. Dr. Prnmrdho Nath Boner jea said : — 

Ons of the objects with wlii -h the Indian Polill'a! Science Association waa 
started task year was to bring together students of political science Mid persona 
engaged in thie active pursuit of polities. IKir Association seeks to bridge toe gulf 
between polUiciaus ana ixilitical theorists. But the application of this princifile of 
bridging giitfa may be extended to otiier spheres of thought wid action. In India, 
tlM divergences are so many and so great that it may perhaps be found UMful to 
consuies to what extent this princri-le may be applira to the existing political 
situation of the country. Ikcrefore, 1 take this topic as the subject of my brief 
diacoBVM at this Conference. 

Fl’nctioss of Gover.vment and Parties 

Coming to purely political issues we find that differences of opinion eaist in 
India as in other countries in re£:»rd to the functions of i/Oicri’Mctii. ‘hongU thaw 
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•re of less vital importance here than elsewhere. The idea of an al]'«nibraein£, 
all-pervading fi^tate has never found favour in this country. Oosrv^Viier hand, 
the view that the functions of government should be restricted only to the mainten- 
ance of external security and internal order is considered to be extremely inadequate. 
The State will have to play a very important part in the development of the politi- 
cal, economic, ^and social life of the people, but it will be desirable for it to adopt 
a policy of non-intervention in regard to questions like religion, culture, and 
laopiage. Such a policj is likely to promote harmony and goodwill among the 
different sections of the oopuiation. While the State should be the supreme organi- 
sation, the autonomy ot institutiona created for special purposes ought not to be 
interfered with. 

Indian opinion is almost unanimous in respect of the desirablity of 
establishing re 8 [ionsib]e government at the Centre as well as in the provinces. 
The manner in which the Congress Ministers have worked the limited measuie of 
responsibility in the provincial field during the last two years and a half affords 
ample hope for its future success. But there is cousulerabie difference of opinion 
as to the comi>08ition of the Cabinet. A composite Cabinet is helpful to the growth 
of solidarity among the different sections of the people. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to form a coalition between representatives of parties 
which differ widely and fundamentally not only in outlook but also in resi^ect of 
of the gottl. But no great harm is likely to ensure if further exf^riments are made 
ia forming coalition Cabinets in the provinces. This brings me to the discussion 
of the existing party system in India. Some of the parties are founded on political 
mneiples, while others are based on racial, communal, or class considerations. The 
Congreis does not represent the interests of any class or community but represents 
the polfUeal aapiraiiotia of the Indian nation. In that sense it is a national, and 
■ot R sectional, institution. The situation in respect of parties in India is a very 
oomplex one, but it ia not more complex Uian the party situation in moat eountcin 
of continental Europe. The party system is a useful, if not an indispensable! ad- 
jniiot of democracy .; but its demerits are as aerioiis as its merits are undoubted. In 
■ ooiratry like India, where the miiitiple-iiarty system prevails, the demerits tend 
to ontwet^ tbe merits. 

.Electorates and the Services 

The question of representation in Uie legislatures end the local bodies is 
R source of acute difference iu .India. The ayaicm whtdh prevails at present is 
not the repaeseivtatioD of the people but the representation .of races, creeds, 
classes, sexes, and apeuial interests, in some cases, differences have been 
deiibeimlely icikered. The consequence of this system of separate communal 
sonicseiKatiou has been an enormous growth ot disseBsknw. Bepsrstioii has 
M to the demands for furtlicr oeparatiDU, and antagonisra has taken the 
place of harmony. This aybiem of rei>r€sentation, tliercfore, nust be regarded 
as an cvil« and ia tlie nitcrests of Uie unity and peace ef the rouiKry U 
aliould be renamed at the easiest posidble momcot. RecmiiBient to the imblie 
•ervicea Is a eutdeet a’laieh has given rise to a great deal of contsomsT. 
Uiifortnaately, liotli at the Centre aud ui aome of the provinces, ccztaiii 
percentages hire for some tiiac tmst been fixed lor secmitment from the 
different commiioilies, anii in tlie ease of oome of these eomiutintdes only 

minimum qualifications have hem dema nde d of the randidatn. Ihia hat 
tcsnltcd inta * oonsidmlile detetfoestton of adminiatiatlTe efficieut^, and it is 
amitd^idwi that a oootinuatue of this i>otiey edU be a eource ot timter harm 
in future. The true way of gettaug nus of Hue diAeulty, however^ lies in 
■ffbnUng adcqualo oducataonat faeikiaoi lo the less advanced oommuuitks and 
■ot in ^ifig them nufair odvantagea. 

Coming to the qnestioQ of tho Inlnre eooetitntion of India we find that 
dlibnneoa of oiniiion which exist oa to the goal of Indiah raiitical aaiein- 
UiMM aio not of a fcrkum kind. Is iqincain that time has heen the most 
eeaenthd factor In tho et*iilntMii of Ji^*a ^itical goal. Potideally-minded 
India, howevor. is not ia a mood to aocept Dominion Ntatua aa a gM to be 
nmehed in tho distant futoie. II Domhilon Btatiia is granted immediatciy, it 
is lilwly to he scceptaUe to the eonniry. 'fhe gull between the goal and tho 
imi^iato idtjcctive ia not unbiiili^cilile, nnd if tho BrtiMi Government ii 
aMo to take the light step without delaf, cordial relataona of n permanent 
dmiaolor may be eataldiabed between India and Dritiin. The exieting ayafem 
of eovoFdmeiit. with demoefiry » the iwonacea and aatocaraey at 
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tbe Centre, is an anomaly, and the aooncr it disappears the better for all 
concerned. 

The War and Ihdia 

The advent of the war in Europe has led to the anaiienaion of activities 
connected witli the inau^^nration of the Federation in view of the pre>oconpa- 
tioii of the Government, but the scheme has not been abaiirtoned. The war 
has indeed created a new situation fraught with immense possibilities for 
good or evil according to the manner in which it muy he liHiidied. 'I'he 
present is the roost opportune moment for Hritain to re('(i;misa India's right. 
It is not clear whnt spcv'ial dilliculty there can in ni>|tlying the principles 
of democracy and self-determination to the case of India. 

The only satittfactory machinery for setting nil differences as well as for 
considering tns details of the futility constiriitioii of India is a Constituent 
Assembly. This bo<ly should be constituted on tbe luisis of proportions! 
representation, so that all mtnoriHc-s and s|><vMnl interests may be represcntiHl 
on it. Tlicre should be no commiuial representation. It will be one of the 
main duties of the Ouistiluent Assembly to provide safeguiuds in the new 
constitution for the minorities in tlie ahn])e of futMiainental rights to be 
guarautced by an appeal to the Federal Court or if necessary, to «u interna- 
tional tribunal. 

The urgent need of the hour in India is harmony and goodwill. This 
can be secured by an cnlightencii sense of citizenship and a unity of piir|iose. 
We must all think of our country Hrst and of everything else attorwards. 
As tor unity, let our motto be : *Tii things essential, unity ; in things non- 
essential, lil)erty ; in all things, charity.** If we render not mere lip-serviue to 
this motto but make it our rule of conduct in our daily relations with all 
individuals, and races, and comuiniiities, India's cherished ideros will he rcaltsed 
at no distant date. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Fifth Ssstioii— Kew DeHd— 1st aanaary 1*40 
Tbe WmcouB Aodrebs 

About re hundred delegates from the different mrovinces and 4,000 visiloii 
were present at tins flfdi simiusI session of the Ail-’Xndia Htudenti* Federation 
Convention which (M)mm«nced at New Delhi on (he M. Aamiary 1940 under (ho 
presidentship of Mr. Suhhat Ckmmdr^ Bme, , ^ ... 

Mr. M. Famoqmi, Chainuaa of tbe Itcceptum ComimUee, in bis welcome addrmi. 
referred to the tc»d«M^y ea tlie wart of many ef 0ie« to make the Btudeots’ 
Federation an orona to tight out fa^tioual rivalrici aud deplored that thdr time 
should be wasted in parly bickcriogi. He su^^ted a twedold nrommme to 
strengthen the student movement which was ettU us sta lafsM in India. FinUy, 
tliey must Uke up duestinns afTeetiiig the average student and agiute for Ini* 
filment of thrlr demaiids through tbe BtudeaU’ Federation. It was also odvisohlo 
to organise study circles in schools and colleges with a vi^ to creating political 
eonwSousness among studeota. Seoondly, they must eagm them^'cs io the uplift 
of the mosses. He suggested that the Federation should coostt'ute n permanent 
committee to co-ordinate the woit of oduU liienu^ in progrm the diflbrant 
provineei. He advised the studenu to Ulk less of politios oad Uke «p seriooelF 
tto work of itrengthening Uicir organisation. 

The PCBSIDESTTIAI. Adpeebs 

llr. Eabfcoj Chandra Bobu, in bis preshlcntial nddm nmd that the 
LeCtisU elioald niiuouiice clearly in odvoiira with what object and wi U srimt 
mental attitude they would enter a straggly whethCT It wne ItunHicd by lim 
Kil^t or by the Left. ^.Standing to-day in the midst of • 
hTeoid, “it Is Just possible that jron may M The 

Tidllating. ag-sog policy of the 6>o^ High Oommead inmess Me’e 
bewilderment. Ilm menacing attitude ol some oomMnM to 

tme’t The wont of unity among the Lefttsu tbeisislvio weu*akli 
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iinnerm An ordinary mortal. Bill though you itand with jour backa to the 
wall, do not for one moment lose coiira{;e or flelf-conndenee. Remember, 
eomradce, that the l^eft movement to-day is on its trial. Its future will 
depend on liow you and I come out of this ordeal.” 

Mr. Bose said that a real OoiistUuent Assembly was one which was con- 
vened by a National Government after the transference of power had taken 
place. An Assembly convened by and meeting under the aegis of an imperialist 
Government and elected on the basis of separate electorate would surely end 
in disaster to the Congress and to the Indian people. Me, therefore, asked his 
audience to raise their voice in protest against it while there was time and 
warn their coiintrvmen in advance of the coming danger in the event of this 
demand being fuiBUcd by the British Government.. 

'Die problem before them, Mr. Bose added, was the launching of *.the 
national struggle and in case the Congress Working Committee held back, 
Leftists should march uliead with such strength and resources as they 
happened to possess. T.ic siruggle would be a national struggle, no matter who 
gave the call. It woidd be a fatal mistake to confuse the nature of the call 
with the nature of the struggle. 'I'he Congress was much stronger to-day than it 
was in 1921 or lOik) or I'.KM and if they had fought thrice with less strength and 
resources, they siiould not quail before the present crisis. 

It might be argued, continued Mr. Bose, that the Congress Workinf^ Com- 
mittee had not l3eeii sitting idle since September. A long-winded resolution had 
been passed and Congress Ministries in eight provinces had been withdrawn. War 
Councils had been set ir> in several provinces and there was talk of a volunteer 
camp and a volunteer organisation. *'But what is all this talk of a three-month 
holiday indulged in by nn es-Premicr ? Why whispers on all sides that the Con- 
gress Ministers will soon return to ofHee ? The man in the street is naturally 
confused and docs not know what to do. To make confusion worse confounded. 
War Councils have been ordered to spin. We are now expected to spin our way 
to Bwaraj, but how can we be convinced of the cflicney of this magic mantra of 
Mahatma Qandhi when we know that a century ago when the Indian people knew 
nothing hut khadi and hand-spinning, they fell a victim to foreign domination. It 
is time to call a spado a spndc and to tell our peoide clearly that the idea of 
winning Swataj through spinning is moonshine.” 

Resoliitioas— Second Day^New Delhi-* 2nd. January t940 

INDEPENDENCE DAY CEI.EIUIATION 

Heated discussion for over one ho!ir took place tonight on a resolution 
advising students to celebrate Independence Day on Jan. 26 when the open 
session of the Fetlcration met under the presidentship of Mr. Subhaa 
Chandra. Base, An amcndnifut to the resolution sponsored by the leftist 
group in the federation ^vhile appreciating and welcoming the call given by 
the Congrees wcTrking committee to observe this day*^ noted with regret 
that 'undue steesa has been given n|)on chnrkha^ khadi, spinning, etc., in the 
pledge neglecting the very iirogramme of action whiidt our country badly requires 
at this critical moment and urgcil the working committee to insert such programme 
of nation-wide aciion in the pledge. 

During the discussion on the resolution and amendment si^akers against the 
amendmMHt emphasised the iiDi>Ortance of the charkha in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress ever eiiice Mahatma Gandhi assumed its leadership and 
the benefit it bad conferred on rural population while those in favour of the 
amendment expressed the view that epiiiniiig alone could not bring them swarai. 

The amendment, when finally put to vote, was dcc^lared lost by 167 to 151 
votee and the original residiitioii tvas carried. Mr. Bose, the president, ascertained 
the sense of delegates twice by show of hands before putting the amendment to 
vote and asking the delegates to divide themselves but the result revealed close 
voting. The proceedings were held up for about half an hour and excitement pre- 
vailed among the delegatee till the result of voting on the amendment was 
announced. 

Gbeetimgb to World Students Bureau 

ViThen the convention resumed session this evening it was resolved to send 
wann greetings on behalf of Indian students to the Bureau of the World Students’ 
Association, raxis. 
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MsasAaB to Beitjsb Stddbivts 

By another resointion the convention decided to tend a meetage to the etudents 
in BriUin etreseiiig the necessity of a real understanding between the students of 
all nations and ^erebv serving the cause of iuternatioual student moTemeut. the 
cause of peace, of freedom aud cultural progress. 

WoMBX Students 

The resolution on women students, passed by the convention, pointed out thai 
most of the women students had kent aloof, from the activities of the All-India 
StudenU’ Federation during the Inst three years, aud urged the necessity of organising 
them and suggested formation of girl students* committees to work in cooperatioa 
with provincial branches of the feuerstioii. 

Repression in States 

The convention strongly criticised the policy of repression adopted by Rulers 
of certain States and detdded to take effective atepa to draw the ituaeiit movement 
in the States ncmrer to the students movement in British India. 

The resolution on civil liberties reiterated to aafeguard their rights and libertlss 
against any form of cucroaphmeut. 

Promotion op Communal Harmony 

With a view to ensuring that larger number of students belonging to the 
minority communities and Muslim students in particular join the federation, tbs 
convention decided that singing of Vamlc Afataram which had iin fortunately been 
invested with communal sigiiiticance should be avoided, the banner of All-India 
Students' Federation should be displayed at students* gatherings ; it should be em- 
phaaised that the federation was not connected with any political party aud strikes 
on communal isaucs should be discouraged. 

The National Strugqle 


The convention appealed to all radical elcmeiits in the country to prepare 
themselves for the puriHMie of achieving their goal, expressed the opinion that a 
constituent assembly can really represent the ^icople when they ore allowed to elect 
their representatives, and emphasised the neeil foi‘ students to take up litera(*y eam- 
poign as a part of constructive work of their organisation. An amendment to th» 
resolution on national struggle which sought to criticise the present Congress leader- 
ship and ask students to put up their candidate for the puriHise of conteatiiig Con- 
gress presidential election was loot. 

Resolution on War 


The resolution on war passed by the Students* Federation Convention 
declared that *tho present war between rival imt>erialist Powers ia diieoted 
towards a uew partition of the world and is, therefore, against the interesta of the 
people’. 

After pointing out that the Viceroy’s recent doclsration in India and i 

S ient ollicial statements in England aud India, in reply to the Congreie dt 

r a clarification of Britain’s war aims in relation to India, do not meet tho Indian 
demand, the resolution states that the Indian people csniiot underatand how lioo- 
dom can be denied to them if the war in Europe is really being longhi to aoearo 
luatiee and freedom to oppressed nations. ^ » . . - . 

Daring the diaeussion on the resolution, Mr. Suhha» Bose, on a point of In- 
formation, told the gathering that tlie Bengal Provincial Congreas Committee had 
twice sought permission from the Congress working committee to lannch the aatyn- 
graha movement in Bengal but so far such permission hod not .been givon* 
He added that Congressmen in that province were getting impntlonl and weco 
not prepared to wait much no longer. 

The aeasioo concluded at 2 turn. 


The United Provinces Students’ Conference 

Third SoMlon—LMkaow— Mth. Jnniinry 1940 

Paesidehtial Addaess 

Hm third MMion of the United Provinces Proviocisl Students’ Conference 
wts held At Lucknow on the 29fh. JAnnnrf 1940 under the presidentship 
of Prof. Humayun Kahir, m l.a. (Beniral) who in the course of his address 
said i^'^No * one was aninst compromise but it was the terms of that 
compromise that mattered ” Ue favoured a compromise which would result in a 
oommonwealth of nations for which all countries in the world were thirsting and 
which would form the nucleus of a world state. 

Mr. Kabir urged the students to read and understand history aright and evolve 
an altogether new interpretation of history which, he felt sure, would go a long 
way in settling the communal problem. 

Mr. ZaiiL Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
espressed the Aope that students would organise a demonstration embracing the 
entire prov> ice with a view to focussing attention on the necessity for reduction in 
ooUage and examination fees. 

Resolittions 

The conference reiterated the students* resolve to take part in the fight for 
independence and stressed that students should keep their organisations above party 
polit ICS and reaiit attempts to reduce the student movement into sectarian or group 
organisationa. 

The Students* Federation was urged to intensify its social and cultural activities 
■ad work for the intellectual growth of the students by organising lectures, study 
groupii social circles and excursions. 

The eonference considered the industrialisation of the country as the solution 
lor nnemployment and poverty. It was pessimistic about the cliarka solving these 
prablams and held that planned and •scientific iodustrialisation was the only 
nmady for these evils. 


The Assam Educational Conference 

Tenth Sesslon—Shilloiif — 28Ui. May 1940 
Faebidential Addaebs 

Tlie tenth session of the Assam Educational Conference commenced its two- 
day session at Shillong on the 98th May 1940. under the Presidency of />. Shyama 
Proyad Mukherjee, who is the course of his address expressed the firm conviction 
that a proper and satisfactory understanding, whether between communities or 
pfovinees. could come •only through the process of education. 

Vacation, observed Dr. Mukerjee, should be rightly moulded and controlled, 
and should aim at the great task of welding together the teeming millions of 
Indians into one single homogeneous nation. The difTcrent stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, roust be properly nourished, so that each might 
make Its proper contribution to the building up of the entire educational structure. 

Refemng to the international situation, Dr. Mookerjee sai(L **lt is our firm 
eonnetion Miat although dark clouds cover the horizon to-day and disputes and 
•trifm hold their sway for the time being, the cause of justice and righteouBuess 
moBi nltiinately triumph*'. 

Resoldtioab 

The Gonfeienoe, on the motion of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, Preeident, 
adopted a resolution requeMiog the Governor of Assam to oonv» to Hit Majesty’s 
Gomnment iu whole-hearted onppori in the war and asanniig the Imperial 
OmremwMnt Its readinem to lender every poesible eervioe ia this hour of soptease 
Dead to the Alliad eanaa. 

Bmlier, Jfr. Bokim Kumear Ckymdhwry^ Educatioa Mioiater, aald that the war 
mwal be hraoght to a vietoriews eonduaie n and appealed to the young men of tha 
pioviMi to do awBjIhiog in thrir powar to halp hi the piooee«lten ef the war. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 


GovBExroR’6 Opening Spibcb 


University for Che year 1040 wee held under a 
CoUese in Upper Circular Boad» Calcutta, 


The Convocatloo of Calcutta 
pandal in the grounds of the Scienc 
on the tnd. Mafch 1940. 

His Excellency Sir Jdkn Herbert^ as the Chancellor of the University, who 
for the first time presided over the function, declared the Convocation open. 

Addressing the graduates. His Excellency said “Many of you are about 
to leave the shelter of this great University and face the world with its 
toys and sorrows, with its unsolved problems and also with its great and 
mr-reaching achievements. You will do so with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
To some m you the way may be difficult, to others easy. But I would coun- 
sel all of you to keep in mind the inspiring advice you have heard to-day 
and to remember that although you belong to a select intellectual group vet, 
in the words of a wise observer of life, education is what remains to us when 
we have forgotten all our learning. 

“In the short time that I have been here new impressions have crowded 
upon me on every turn — ^both here in Calcutta and still more |)erbaps in the 
fields and bvpaths of rural Bengal. I have become conscious of long-standing, 
difficult, and at the same time urgent problems awaiting solution by the organiiM 
genius of the Bengalee people. 

“1 am at heart a country man and though I cannot speak to the man of 
the field in his own language as 1 would like to, I have done what I can to gel 
into personal touch with him and intend to do more. For. like you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I realise how much the life of this province aei^ends on what you 
have called *the man behind the plough' and how much we, in this great city 
and In this great university, owe to the product of his labour. And lust as the 
good cultivator leaves his land the better for bis tending so should we^ in 
whatever walk of like we find ourselves, strive to leave our mark for good.” 

Bib MinxA laif ail's Convocation Bpbbch 

In delivering his address Sir Miraa Umail rMslled with pride the associa- 
tion of the late Raitantra Pravina Bir Brajendra Nath Seal wiA the University 
of Mysore for nearly a dec^e and of Sir Ashutosh Mukerji who delivered the 
first Convocation adoiress of that University in 1918. . . ^ 

He made appreciative reference to the achievements of the Post Graduate 
Departmento of the CalcutU University and referring to specialiiation in Indian 
universities in general said : “Although it may be readily acem^ that at the stage 
of the first degree, there should be provision for as many varM Murses as possibly 
since it is difficult to expect that the universities in India should specialise at this 
stage, I ask in all seriousness, if it is not desirable, nay even necewy, for Indian 
universities to take stock of their position and organise some distribution among 
themselves of the course of higher studies and the lines of resMreh work. The 
outlay on equipment and staff in the higher and specialised branches of learning is 
r lane, and it is in the national interest that the *plant' works full capacity. 

“Tfis time is come lor our univerrities to take common counsel and distribute 

. Jiea of a highly specislised and advanced character on a regional basis. This 
will also effect economy of resources in another way. At present, a large number 
of our atadento go abroad and one reason for thU is to pursue studies of m 
advanced character at universities which have obtidned a reputation under the 
guidance of a great tcadier in one subject or another. 

"Speeiidisation of the Und I have suggested onglri to enable us to deveto 
contna in oor own country, and not only keep oui atudents from gtojr 

i bat piohably evea attract atudenta from ahroed. Of courae, there wiH 

alweye be n mofeiMat of studente from one centre of learning to anqthOr, and I 
oartidnly do not desire thet our atudento aboiild derist from going abroed to ato 
the feet of e great asaator. But the neoeaaity to go 

it of facilitios at home ie not a matter lor graUficatfon. NM only 

qieehdtobttt they touW join 
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•upporting ^ a certain number of all-India InatitntionR where instmetion of the moit 
advanced kind and facilitiei for research of the same standard as in foreign 
universities should be available freely for those who are qualified to take advantage 
of them. 

/'I think, however, that always, but espeeially now, the first duty of a univer- 
sity is^ towards its rank and file, the ordinary* average thotiBands who for a brief 
period submit themselves to its discipline and accept with outstretched arms, what- 
ever it is willing to give.” 

Speaking of the “iindcr-graduates,*’ Sir. Mirta lamnil said that the one thing 
which to India mattered more than anything else was the niicducated masses of the 
people. 'It is on them, muinly” he proceeded, “that the immediate and distant 
future depends. 1 am sure the authorities of the University and the people in the 
collegea know well how best to guide and influence these young beings entrusted 
to them.” 

Turning to ''the graduates and their future”. Sir Mirra Ismail wondered what 
was there for these graduates to do. “First”, he observed, “one thinks of the fact 
that in llengal, as elsewhere, agriculture is at the very foundation of the life of 
the province. But that foundation has become i>eiilou8ly inadequate. There is too 
much pressure on land in Bengal. A iieasant family of five people cannot expect 
to live much above the level of subsistence on a noldiiig of two and a half acres. 
There is but one remedy, the increase and improvement of the yield by improving 
the old agricultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific 
agriculture can do, and must be persuaded with infinite sympathy and patience to 
adopt the modern ways. 

“What an opportunity is here for university men I Among a people whose 
history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia of centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained effort, of those who themsdves 
enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. Such men should, of course, at the same 
time be specialists. In recent years, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread 
the knowledge of sciciitific agriculture. 

“Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly uneducated a 
yawning gulf is fixed. It is most important, even in the interests of the universities 
&emselves, that this gulf should lie, not bridged^ which it condescension and 
danger, but filled in. 1 do hope that in the young men of this University, at least 
there is no feeling of superiority, and that they have the sense to realise that the 
horny-banded son of toil in the field is os yef a better man than they are. If the 
university man trained in agriculture is going to patronize the pessanU he had 
better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed the very idea in hie studying in a 
university is to liberalize him to give him that eympathetic common eense that can 
recognise genuine human values.” , . . , 

In this connexion Sir Mirza Ismail emphaaized the value of rural servioe by 
university men and pointed out what waa being done in Mysore in this respect. 
“All that has been done in Mysore,” he said, "it, in the first place, that students, 
while still in college, take imrticular villages under their care and, in the second 
place, a larger and more eysteroatic plan, a centre on 'settlement* lines for the 
training for university men in rural aervice has been atarted. Wider development, 
there or any-wbere, will depend partly on the direct interest ehown by ^ernmenU 
and their eubetantial financial support but mainly on the driving enthuitein of 
Die of our |roun|(^ men who really care what sort of life le led by their fdlow- 

‘^^'^"mfonndly hoM that thia enthnaiasm may uowhm be lacking, that 
members of the Indian univereitiea, in ever-increaaing uumbere* will devote 
Semselvee to the eoeial and economic problems of the conntneide. and carefally fit 
Sameelvea to Uke the lead in the movement for the uplift of the rural paopla. 
^^**A1I thia does little enough to solve the problem of nnempli|yaient. I do not 
■ee nny poiadble eolation except a deliberate poUcy of industnai e ap a ne lo o in onr 

****®*^ndia has a great economic fntiire. Her^wnonrw entitla her to^fiial vanh 
'Imderehio in this field. But in order to fulfil that dasUny, tSbrna wlm hava money 
mi^ be iwepared to disinter it and ahow some mmire of eonfictoM in eneh otte 
Sid Iheother hand, the educated sone and ^h^ ^ India mat oeiMt to 
dmoise and ahrlnk from the work that one does with one^^hande. We mnet be 
now for the difliciilt times afterwards, and both toe industnai and the 
amdemio world have huge iceponaibililiee to the country in this eonnazion. 
^^"Ihaio ii one field of employment thnt to my mind has not baen adtopwtill 


oonn 
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€Eifiand bf ilii anivenitiet. Howerer mneh W 9 may deplore wen end the giowtl^ 
<of imemeiiti, I pmume we mey teke It thet nnleee end until there ie e ehenge 
(id heert tite evil incldcntel to eociel orgenifetion will continue. Indie will be 
ebnpelled to ihktk of her oetionel defence in more imperetive terme then hei- been 
the eeee hitherto when we here oomplaceiitiy teken it for gented that the Britieh 
icldier end the Brituh lellor will apere ue ell enxiety on the acore of defence. 
Indienlaetlon of the enny end the growth of en Indian navy cennot be delayed any 
longer with aefety. Indie muat elao develop the new arm of warfare in the air. Indie 
haa wmpk reaoareea, tooi, for the production of mnnitiona and armamenta. 

look forwe^ to a large employment of nniveraity men in the great war 
induEiiaa end alao in the army, the navy and the air force. Among, the 
iediraat beneficial cfiTeeta of the preaent war will probably be found the 
gnetar readineaa to adroit Indiana to commiaaioned ranka in the army and a 
greater utilicatioii of India'a rcaourcea for the production of war materiala. I 
cannot help thinking that . with a wiser Briliah policy in India, our reaouroaa 
(indaatrial and bellifsemit) might by this time have been ao developed, and 
woald have been oflered ao gladly in alliance, that Britain thus tupported 
would hene been far more dreaded by her enemies. 

In coecluaioti. Sir Mirta Ismail impresaed upon the graduates the value 
of 'tolerenee and unity*. **It is division and diatruat,** he obsetved, **that 
weakens Indie end ao many good eauaea in India, and everybody kiiowe thet 
this ptovinoe of Bengal is itaclf rent with faction. Here is something worthy 
of your mettle, graduates. You, who have lived happily together in college. 

S forth now, armed with generosity and decency, and destroy the devil of 
union.’* 

The Vice-Cbaneellor'a Speeeh 

The Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilative, in hia addreaa made 
e brief survey of the many and varied activities of the University UefcrHng 
to the new regulaiiona under which the forthcoming Miitrinilation Kxaroina* 
lion was going to be held, he said that there were some in the province who 
doubted the wisdom or utility of these changes, lie would not argue with 
thoee who held that Bie introduction of the mother-tongue as tha medium 
of expresuon io the Matriculation teaching and examination was a retrograde 
measure. It was sai<l that the new syllabus was overloaded and thm wece 
too many aubiecis for the Matriculation. 

**I am yet to be convinced” he aald, ’’that the aubiecta are too many 
or that the ayllabus on any of these aubiecta is heavv, though I may frankly 
say that there is possibly room for a further consiueration of the ayllabus 
of elementary acientino knowledge. In any case, there is no doubt that the 
type of teaching must be on a different imUern from what has so long been 
followed if the reaniaite Matriculatioti standard has to ha aebievea. IIm 
U niversity fully realized this aa|iect. We have over 1.500 achoola in our charge 
including those in Assam. The organization of i>ctter teaching in achoola has 
therefore been the aim of this University for some years past. The payment 
of minimum salary to teachers with greater security of tenure, proviaion of 
Provident Fund and other conditions are being enforced in our schools. 
Kcgulations for the revised B. T. course have also been changed recently. 
Unfortunately there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal and thb 
necessity of taking soma special steps with a view to training a larger number 
of teachers haa been felt lor some years past Bpecial elassaa for teaebers 
have Uwnfora been atarted by the University and only last year about 1,000 
teaebers were tialned in the teaching of Geography, Elemeiitm Bcianee end 
other enitete. The number of teKhera trained ao . far under this aehaaae 
within the last three ydui Is over 2A0a It is hoped, that in oourae of timo 
every teacher will take edvantege of the epeeial training ooureee and that 
the lanehing work In eehoole will echleve e nigher ateiuie^ tto B li 

to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in the atandard of the Malrlephi- 
Uon Exemlnation wee long ovetdne and we have introdi^ the new rigulalioae 
only after mature delibmtione and wiUi our eyca fully opm. Living in a 
world of competition to4ny we eennot ellow tim Imt of oor vonthe to epead 
yeeia of early formative period in eehoole and In tlm^ to make iMa a ttfe- 
long victim of a meebanlaed eyeCem of ed^^ detrimental to the devdop 
meat of the individaelltf end the perionellty of the atude nte, 

Btoeeediag, the Viet^teeMlor leftciad to the prapoMd eheoem ia Ihi 
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Be^ulationt inakiniiC lilamie Hiftory and Cultare as a ■abject by iMf lor 
the M.A. Esamination. The firopoiala have been accepted by the Senate and 
are awaiing Government approval. 

**May 1.** the Khan Bahadur eaid, **take tliiii legitimate prkle in the fact 
that onre aKntn it ia the nniqiio triiinipb of thia University that it ia the first 
here or elsewhere to take mcasun's for the systcniaiiv proviaion for tiie promo- 
tion of atiidy and research in Islamic iiistt>ry and Culture and thft this 
aiibject had nc\’cr rc<‘eivcd the compliiiicnt of rei o;:nition as a regular anbject 

of study in any sent of learning ? There is . none in this great country or 
even outside who will not n«linil to-day that even though at the time when 
the department of Ancient Intlian History and Culture was first organized 
there were iniiiimcrnhlo dillicultics to be Burinoiintcd, that there were very few 
text-books and that the matcritds for lectures and teaching had to be collected 
from a variety of sources, this department has auci^crtlcil in producing many 

eminent scholars whose contributions to every branch of Ancient India’s 

culture and civilizntioti liavc won the rct'ognition all over the world. I look 
forward to the time when the dc|iartnicnt of Islamic llist^ and Culture 
inspite of the many initial dtirutiltiGS before us tonlay, will attract many 
eminent scholars who will revi^l to tlie world the rich eontribntiona d 


Islam to the history of civilization. For the Moslem atiidcnts this will open 
out an empire of knowledge vast in extent and variety auiting their epe^ 
aptitude requiring yoara of devoted study and rcaeari'h and will also give 
them an op)M>rtnniiy to consecrate their intclleidiinl attainmeata to the aervke 
of Iilam by expounaing the fascinating record of the ctiliiire of IsUun to the 
world, thus giving them a dce|ier insight into the basic featnccs of theiz 
faith and its philosophy. Living in a world to-day when miatroaf, miauiidm- 
■tanding and doubt dominate all asiMH'ts of human rclatuMiahft|>. I look for- 
ward to the growth of a generation under the fostering cmie of this Unlverstty 
who by their studies of the culture of Ancient India and of Islam will aueceed 
in ushering an era of mutual understan<liiig and amity» where a Urudu wtfl 
remain a Uindit in every aenae of the term, deeply loyal to hia own culUita 
and traditions, and a Sltisaalinan will remain a true Aloalem with all hb 
burning faith and his deep convictiona and yet they will grow op each 




understanding in this land of ilivcrae faiiha, and leading up 
the true foundationa of our national life. 

lleferring to tlie problem of Moslem education, the Vb'c-Cbancellor drew 
the immediate attention of tlie Government and tlie public to the extreme 

K ucity of Moalcma iu the science classra. Ue hoped aerioiis attention would 
given to tliia problem with a view to cm*ouraging Moalem atudeiits to 
join the acience clasacs in larger iiunilicrR. 

Turning to the grndnatca, the Khan Bahadur aaid : ''Be worthy of your 
Degrees and keep the niait of this province and this country before you in 
your life and career.” 


The Gnrukul Vishva Vidyalaya Convocation 

tl Mr. Aney'a Convocation Addreos 

The following ia tho text of tho Convocation Address delivered by 
Loknayak Shri M. S. Aiwy, M.l.a. at Gurukula Vishva Vidyalaya» lUngri, 
on mth March 10-W : — 

Mr, Prineiiial, Professors, Students, Indies and Gentlemen. 

I wiaa at the very otiUct to thank you sincerely for the mat honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convoi*ation S|»eei*1i of the Ourukal Vialiwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several diatiiigiiialied publie men. educationlata and 
l^holara have come to iierform Uiia pleasant function in tha previous years. I 
was thaiefoiu vary mneh haaiiating to accept the iovitatioo whioa was ao kiiidly 
ustendod to ma on your bahalf by my friend Prof. India. 

1 nlttmatel) aote^ it however ua 1 felt that I woald be able to eome in 
dlnot eoatoalnt lenal for a ahnrt than with the pkilaatkiophie ooalo who have 
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Arfkialri tMt Um to the ■errloe of the eecred eenee of edaeetloo end the pieeer- 
eetioB of the moei pieelooi leerning bended down to ue ee e ▼elueble Icgeej by 
the Riehie from timee immemorial. A dip in the holy wetere of the Gengee It 


iribed ee eeiBeiently potent to eleenee tee body end the mind of ell* the tine 
mitled in the life, i belieYe that the i 


I eaaooiatibn with the eainUy' 

endoebtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the eordtd to 'the 
from the terreetriel to the eeleetial and from. the material to the fpiritnet plenee^ 
Aithoogh 1 had no miegivinge that 1 had very little to teach, 1 felt that there 
wee a greet opportunity for me to learn eomething. The temptation proved too 
■tiottg to rasiat. 1 yidued to the prceaure of Prof. India, and you find me here io 
your midet. 

6lr, on no eubiect have learned men waxed eo eloquent end have been ao 
voeel ee on the ideala of educatbn, ita aima and ao on. It would be a modeat end 
moderate eatimate if I aay that not leaa than lUX) learned auholara in the eivillaed 
world deal with the aubject of education in aome form or other in their eildreaaea 
every year. The only redeeming feature ia that alt of them do not ayieak In the same 
leoguage^ therefore moat of the aiieechea are unintelligible and remain unnoticed by 
people not knowing the language. If all of them were io be read, by one Individual, 
he will have to fM not leas than throe a|ieeL‘iica a day. There will be hanlly 
time enough lor that atudent to be attentive even to the ph>'«ical needa end requi- 
rements of hit body. When each a problem U firesoiitcd to uh in ell aeriouaneaa, 

1 am inclined to regard that when God ia aaid to have confounded the tongues 
of men, it waa a blciaing in disguiae of curse. If the whole world would have 
■poken the aame language it would have lieeti impomible even for the moat advan- 
eed country to maiutain an uptodate library anywhere. 1 very much doubt 
whether a common language tliroughoiit the world would have really conduced to 
the general happineM of mankind and promoiion of community of intereeta or 
worm otherwiae. 

Without being pedantic 1 think that any educatimial ayatem which ia worthy 
of recognition muat have certain definite objeetB to puraue and achieva. A pur|>OBe- 
leaa ayatem of education will only turn out young men who are unable to play 
any neeful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater, llie ayatem 
of cdueatioo which prevaila in almost all the Uiiiveraitica eatabliabcd in India la 
to mj mind one without anv definite pttr|)oae in view. The ayatem leavea no 
imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. Hit mind after having gone 
thfough a eourae of education over li or 10 years is like a clean slate on which 

anything can be written. It ia a mind which can be aubjugated and brought 

under ite laacinating control or aiiell by anv author who knows how to wield Tiia 
pen with facility and exprcaa himself in a laacinating style. He ia not at all incli- 
ned to question the author and rhullcnge his concliiKioiis. Hut those who are 
brought up tu the ichool of education whh'h had never placed ficfore the young 
boyt any ideal of the purfxiae cf human existence or human dignity and human 
reepoDaiDility, have really no mental, moral or spiritual convictions by which thre 
ehould be able to judge the observationa of the aiithora whom they hap|icn to read* 
Moat of their reading is for recieaiion and litilo if any for scrioua study. The 
reault ie that the Indian Educated Youth on the expiry of the period 
of hie graduation generally moves with a vacant niiiid, unahlo to know 

what he ia, what he should lie, what ia his mission in life and what 
is Us goU. He does not know where to go and what to dp. IJe ia a 

man with no vision, no spirit of adventure and nn iiiiiialive. Like a baby he still 
atanda in n^ of spoon-feeding, tfome one must provide him with the means of 
maintenance or elae be will starve. It is an extremely pittublc and deplorable 
picture. But that la a reality to which it is no uw to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough aketf*h of the evil conacquencea of a purpoaaleat 
ayatem of wucation I will like to make a few oliaervationa as to the nature of the 
puTpoee which any educational syatem must be designed to swve. . ^ 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise t^ saliimt fact of ttc duality that 
permeatca the entire creation which the Indian phiiosopbm generally dorerite ae 
Jam and ChaHyaua. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of edoea- 
eatkm ahoM be to give opportunities for the pro|»cr flcvelofimMit of b^ tbM 
eiaBBCBte in Ike human being. Spirit the man la to be diatinguiidied ffon tha 
of the man for the purpose of Question. TIte ayatem must nake an a de y^ 
preriikm for the educatkm of both. Before chalking out any cunkulum of 
Seonaaof diaeipliaelt » neceaaary to olanfy the i^ 
md tki fi«k a utlU BMare. The epirit ia tint individ^ humaa Mtag.ia* tha 
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IMurticle of the tame eternal epirlt which ereatee, preserfea and deetroja tbepheiio- 
menal univene. Janmadyasa Jata ia the definition gi?en by Badaryan in hia Vedanta 
antra. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken in the indiridtiai the 
eonsfionsness of being one with that Unirersal Spirit, the unborn primair cause 
of the creation and to mould the course of life ao as to be consistent with thia 
higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this part of the ^ncation- 
al STStem is the most essential part of it. A proper conception of man’s relation 
to the creator and his own idnce in the creation, is essential for him to play his 
part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is paid to the fostering 
of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the humanity as a whole to make 
any real t^rogress towards the goal of universal i^eace and universal brotherhood. 
Indiftbrenee to the real religious education so conspicuous in the educational systems 
has been the main reason of the numerous evils that make human existence miser- 
able. and hnmnii history a story of iier|)etuAl strife and perennial factions. Indian 
Rishis have valued this a8pei*t of huninti development as not merely most precious 
but essential and indispensable and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A 
careful study of oiir religious literature and the philosophical systems coupled with 
rigid attention to the observance of the rules laid down in the t^hastras for the 
observAiice of Rrahraacharya Aahnim can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual 
faculty. 'i‘he iwriod of traitiing will certainly help the development of character 
erootiona and other finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of thn 
•luritiial man. That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise 
toe bliss of being one with him is an article of faith with Uiose who are brought 
tip in the Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that servea 
at a meana to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who 
have been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and ita 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human civilisation 
and ctiltuFe. The faith in God as the perennial fountain of all bliss and source 
of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their fellow-beings on the 
earth is the bedro(*k of Vedic culture. It is not a mere dogma but a rule of life 
that lias to be taught and mode part of bis very existence by the study of the 
V^tc and philosophic literature ana by the loyal and devout observance of the rules 
of the Brahmacbarya Ashram, if the three cardinal iiniiiictioiis apeak the truth, 
follow religion and study the Vedas and Sastras ex|x>unding vedic knowledge and 
m\w religion) be faitlifully observed, the problem of the spiritual education 
of man can be satisfactorily solved, f^ir, 1 went through the Niyamabali and Pnthkidhi 
of this great Guriikul Vishva Vidyalaya. 1 was greatly delighted to find that due 
emphasis is given there on this aspMt of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the Chaityana 
spirit the iHwinanent within him, 1 must also make a few observation on the edu« 
eation of the fleeting element the fleah or Jara in him. The physical existence of a man 
in its widest sense is only an environment for the aoul to live. Human body it 
dmribctl something in the nature of garments which a man may oaat off or diange 
in acco^iice with the changes in the environments under which he haa to liva 
All that is comprised in the term study of Science. Literature and arts eomet 
within the sfilierc of the siihjects of the education of the 'fleah of the mao. Here 
the diicatioiiiat must carefully take note of the tlmea and aurroundinga under 
whh^ the human body has to mw and be useful. He has to alndy the problem 
6t oclcntifio education of his eludenta with the same vli^anoe which the commander 
In ^iif in eharge of a big national army ^generally givea in the formation of hia 
army. UdflMS to carefully note the rhangee that sore eomhw over the methode of 
war^fere* the improvemente in the niachinee and weapons deeagned to deftnt and 
destroy the encmiee, the eiee and formation of the xegimenta eo ne to make them 
noUle and eo on. Qreeter attention baa to be riven to the develo|iiMt nnd ed- 
jnetment of detelle and less to the princiidcs. The education of the flenh in man 
muet aerve to make him a proper and oaeful and cflldent nnit of a big eegan l ea t ion 
that baa to ^y a part in peace' and war oontinnonsly lor ite Awn pngmie In 
pnrtlenhar and that of the humanity la general. The eduee t io ni at muet ttnoloee 
piovide nil teilitiee to the eindenie fo leet the leM end «p4o^^kiiowle4ge of 
the aeiencee and arte. The gpNit econonde end Induatrial piugiw of Emope end 
Amiricn io mainly dne to tiie narvelions ndvnnee whkh Ae appliod oeioneei hnvn 
Mda with the help hi the nacareh woih eenM on e f et e m ati en ll y nnd jmtientlj 
bf the aehdlain and ecientlati in their lebovntorlei In thoae eonntiiee. India le far 
hfhtnd the cl?ilioed nntioae of the world ia thie leapeet. IhuMtheinBl^ 
of 0 eeninij IIm ntiHitien of the Indian Belenthrti ie bring gxntenUj tanm ' 
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bAckwardnesB of the coantry and a change lor the better ia undoubtedly coming 
over. Indian research has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It baa 
carved out a place for itself. But let it not be ignored thiU the pace of this pro* 
gross is still very slow. The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to 
provide the research scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient en* 
coiiragement forthcoming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally 
looks up for support. 1 will consider as wholly defective any scheme of eduoation 
tliat docs not recognise the importance of the study of the physical scicnoca and 
make adequate provision for their study and research in its ourriciilum. 

1 have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which hat to think, move and act collective- 
ly if it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all over 
the world. ^ The struggle^ soniclimcs appears in the garb of economic competition, 
sometime it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it dis- 
sembles itself in the innocent form of pbilantbrophy aud missionary seal. But alt 
the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the weak, 
by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people for 
domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compatible 
with the dignity and self-rcsitect of any people. But long and abject submtaslon by 
one |)eo]de to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long without 
distinct demonstration and degeneration of the people who are ruledL 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obatnelc in the way of our immediate emancipation is 
that we are helpless in the matter of onr defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be esialilishcd here to-day or to-morrow f My blood boils 
with indignation when an Kngli«%hman puts this question to the Itiaiaaa. He is 
responsible for tlie wholesale disarmament of the people of the India after their 
siibjugntioii by him. He is rcsi^oiisihlc again for the denial of any military career 
to her son. lie is rosponsilde lor killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
ill this land nearly for a century. I am fully aware tliat a free India ia only a 
dream so long as Indi.'ins arc not able to take np the charge of their defence. 1 do 
not liolicve in the theory that the non-violent weatH>tis can effectively inimiie 
for all time to come against external oppression. Hcnial of the use of the ret^iuaite 
degree of violence either by nn individual or by a community of i^ple claiming to 
be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an impractical and 


suicidal pro|ioBitioii. i'^iich a ]>cotde ran not survive for any leni^ of time* 
Although the im]'icrative imi«oriancc oi training the ))cople in the art of the 
defence of the country has iiecn rc<'ogniscd by some of the leraing Indian leaders 
nianv years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed friend and le^er 
l>r. ^doonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued it with hit characteriatie 
Bcal and energy. Tlicrc are ticople who styluig themaelves as followers of the great 
apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Bevered Mahatma Qaiidhi of 8begaon, not only 
minimise but even jeer at the establishment of the Bbosla Military School at 
But I have no doubt that a grateful ixisterity will recognise the 
by him to the jicoplc of the country. The esfabliahaaent of the Bhoela Military 
School ia an e|KX‘h-making event in the history of Modern India and it bae already 
begun to have favourable and desirable reactions on tlic courM of education in the 
coiintry. At present we see a small beginning made here and there, but in a few 
years the mov’ement will gain in strength and volume and aiamentum. 

I hope tliat that eiliicationists in charge of this great Seminary of learning 
whore tJicir m.nin amiaiion or rather aspiration ia to train the youths in the Vedio 
Culture aihl Vedic tiacllitons so as to ttuike them worthy euocesMrs of Gre^ 
Aryniis who on^*c carried the ling of^ Vedie civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the iio<hI of military training ol the l)oye. 

I-ct the voutbs have before them the ideal of gum Prona-Acbary^ 

Who is ilcscribcil in ibc above couplet as cnTOjng 4 Vedas in the Iront 
the bow aud an arrow on liis back. He ie the embodiment of « Brsmha and iha 
Ksliatra the spirit ual and the martial spidt equipped with both power to eane 
aud the weat>oiis to .‘irrikc. _ , . . . .j , 

'Jliat ie the ideal wlii'‘h every Brahamachan ehould m hncf place beftye 


himself. This instituiion will in course of K*'*® , 

the protectore of tins Indian Nation Ra$tragop Pnrotiti ttiuama win m 

of the science and art of government both iu ita eMtpcal and djnamie Irmb, 
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>*t. Amarnath Jlia's Convocation Address 


The follow! ii|; is the Ooiivocntion Address dcTivercil !>y rrofessor Amarniith 
Jha, Vicc-Ohancctlur, University of Allahabad, at the (>)ii vocation of the Uiiivcrsily 
of Mysore held on the 14th. October 1940 

! feel deeply honoured at having been invited to address you to-day. For 
many of yoti this is a solemn inomont when your Acharya bids you farewt'll 
and semis you forth from these academic groves into the vukI and tiiiqitict worltl 
beyond, with no arms and no ertnipment .save what yon have in a stout heart, 
a cheerful %|>irit, and a strong character. 1 am to iittnr to you words of vsde- 
diclion that will, I ho|)c, stand yon in good stead, and will elieer yon. coin Tint 
and sustain yon when yon f<H!l tempted to throw aKitle your biintciiH and elionse 
the primrose ]<aths of luxury and rase. 1 have still the most vivid recollcetions 
of my undergraduate days and all my life 1 have been in tlaily lonrh with 
young stndniita. i <lo not speak to you from the superior of Olympus, nor 

J trust will my exhurtatiun seem to yoti lo be iinprai lical and ditiieult of 
‘roalisuiion. 

May T express at the outset a feeling whi*‘b all India sbares with yon, the 
feeling of loss and grief, irrei)arai)le loss and pndonnd grief, at the donise of 
your former Chancellor, His Highness Maliaraj Sir AV/.s Ihthailitr^t 
He was a groat rider and in a real kimiso roinmatnli'd the love and alleginin'c of 
his suhicets. lie was wise ami eoinhined in liinisdf the itnagiiiation of the seer 
and the pra<*tical <‘Oirnnons<*nHo of llie HlJitesm.in. In him wore trails at om*e 
simple, great, and heantifnl. Among his many lilies to fame and gratitude, not 
the least is the foninlatnm of this 4’niversity. One is reminded of the v*ttssagc 
in the Haws in whirli I'hilo lays ilowti his si*n4c of vnlncs, ns one attompls to 
sntn up the many (pialiiies tliut have diiMl with His lute Highness : lirst 

ami foreiiiost is wisdom, scrond a reasMtinhle habit of mind allied with insight, 
third, and resulting from the eotnhiiniiioii of these cpialities witli courage, is 
justice, and fourth courage.” It iniisi he a mailer of siiprc^nc gralilication to nil 
those associated with this University that it has ns its Chancellor one of its own 
distinguished gradnntcs— a unique ciren instance of which you may bo legitimately 
proud. One confidently t rusts that (liose (piaiities of liig predoersKor live in 
abundant measure in your new Oianccllor whose name will, wo ull liOi>c, stand 
fixed as a a^nr in the spacioiis firmament of time. 

The University of Mysore is about to complete twenty-five years of its exis- 
tence. not a long span when we re<*idl Uic niieieiit University of Alhaxar or the 
loiitiriations of Italy, I'aris, Oxford or Cambridge, but long enough to make one 
lecl that its arciiilcets have iniildccl well and truly, that its reputation ns a {dace 
of learning is wcll-deservcil, and that the gcidiis of ilic place is benignant and 
progrcHslvc. U has during these years imparted instruction in uiiiitnriaii subjects 
like engineering ami Mcilkdnu, Teatdiitig, Oomrocrcc ; it has also given training 
in the subjetqs of Unglish idteratiirc, Sanskrit, Tamil, Tclngn, rersinn, History, 
Economics, i*kilosopliy, Fliysics, Chemisiry, Mathematics, Geology, llotnny, Zoology ; 
it has a department tiC Archu*ology ; it has undertaken the publication of an 
ICiiglish-Kniinnda Dictionary ; it has organised an auiiiiat scries of Extension 
licctnrcs ; it has ctVconmgiul original investigation. It has, what is new among 
Indian univerHittes, a University Settlement, which hriiigs students into close 
touch with the poor peo|)lc of the land. In these and other rcsiiccts, it has since 
1010 achieved miic.h, enough to justify one in reganling it as a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning. 1 have delibcraUdy chosen these words us expressing the 
ideals for which a University slionlil stand, the aims tiiat it should strive to 
achieve. A true University is a centre from wbi>*h slionbl einaiiate light rather 
than heat, light ratiier than sound, light that slionld illiiminnlc the dark 
corners of the mind and the o1>s<*iirc svmf«eH in the nniverso outside, light that 
comes from reason rather than from passani. light that is dry, shooting its rays 
on all sides and rcv(^'ding the Irnlh in so far us it ho rmcalcd. The darkness 
of ignorance, the clouds of H«i|iersfiiioii. the falsdiooil that innsqncnules as truth, 
the dim and vague shapes of prejudice and bigotry are ail dissipated in its bright 
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lUht. In order thel the lamp of knowledge should be kindled end should remsin 
lighted, it is necesssry that those who tend it should pursue knowledge disintcrcs- 
tMly. If they hare any passion, it mnst be Cor knowledge as knowledge ; if they 
hare any loyalties they must be for tmtii alone ; if they are dedicated to aiiytliins 
it must be to eternal search for the rerities. Thus alone can they leare a track of 
light Idt men to wonder at They must hare rererence for all the possibilities of 
troth ; they must acknowledge that it has many shapej and dwells in many 
mansions. A University man cannot afford to be dogmatic. It may or may not 
bo true that he who iiicreoseth knowledge iiicreaseth sorrow ; but it is doiibllcss 
true that the more one knows, tlic leas sure is one of one's knowledge. **Wheii in 
Bssociaiion with the wise 1 picked up some learning, the fever of vuniiy left me 
and 1 knew the depths of niy ignorance.'* 

There is no more sincere humility than that of the real scholar, for he knows 
how much there is to know, how little is the knowledge that ho has gained. 

‘*0 mother of the hills, forgive our towers, 

O mother of the clouds, forgive our dreams." 

He knows how vnlunhlc nil knowledge is and how warped, narrow, and 
onc-sidi'd a sitociidiHrs vision cm bet'umc. lie keeps his eyes and cars oiten and 
acquires knowledge from whuisocvcr source it may come. The dec|)er one drives 
into one siiliject. the wider its scoik! becomes, until the boundaries of all siihjccta 
seem to touch one another, lliitortiinatcly there is a tendency in the present age in 
the direction of over-special isation. Even in one stib)oct alone, a scholar working on 
SjKH'troKcopy will diKiliiin to interest himself in X-ray ; a Gytologist prides himself 
on his ignoriuice of Ifclniintliulogy ; one well versed in Ettonomics has no use for 
I'liilosophy ; the nunii of letters turns up his sii))crlor nose at the mere mention of 
the dismal hcUik c. lint all thoKc who have stiidiiMl a B|iccial subject long and 
pondered over all its hearings and seen it whole know how closely it is relatctl to 
many other HuiijcclH. Knowledge has ndvaiicHl ; the lH)undH of Ignomneo arc 
Hliiiiiking fast ; iiiid It is no longer iHmsihlc for even the most ambitious and 
longi si -lived of modems to claim, as Bacon dniined in the sKtoenth century, *'l 
take all knowledge to he my pn>vince." One cniinot emulate such giants of lliu 
past and nilain distinction as Bacon did in such diircreni H)>hcun» of iniellcctnal 
fu;li\iiy ns scicinc, pltilosat>hy, Uw. ndmiiiist ration, and literature. But it is 
possihle, in<lce<l, it is necessary, that every sc holar slioiild know something of 
several snhjects besides Ids own and he conslantly consf ions of the inihontMlfsl 
regions of light that he is not ahlc to • see with the aid of liis own nuMlest 
rush lamp. 

A IJiiivcrsity should also he a centre of lihcrly if it is to possess the secret of 
perpetual life and health. If it is to survive political, military and rcligioiiH 
upheavals, if it is to inspire Hiiccenling ecu era I ions of youth, it must hrenthe the 
spirit of Ireedoin, frtHMlom to think, freciluiii to se.arch and inveHiigate, freedom to 
argue alioni it anti about, freedom to ex|Nmiid views, freedom to iloirht niitl to tlcny, 
frecdtmi iti actpiicsce and to ctttiforin. This fretMhnii mnst he enjoyett by the young 
spirits, who arc in the iiioriiing of their lives, fresh and hrig'ht, engrr for advent nre, 
impatient to experiment, nmhitioim to rc-monid the world iii'arcr to their Jicart'a 
desire. 'I hey must be free to i»rovc to themselves that in some respects the 
Bccnmiihtled wisdom of the past is not to 1 h: despised even hy the youngest and 
theicfore the most nll-knowiiig of iheiii. 'i'hey miisl he free to discard or select 
.love or Mars, or clutose *HOiiie tig tired tiame which blends, traiiSi'eiidH them nil.* 
Full freedom should he extended to flieiii to disi'ovcr what their genius is, and to 
change their path if it doi's nut bring out all the rfr/a of which they are capable. 
.Kiihjeirt to such restiiciions ns may lie necessary for the prcsiTvatlon of the 
IJiiivcrsity as a centre of lihcrly, light, and leiirnitig, and for the niaiiilciiaiico of a 
healthy and wlioles<»ine life, the young men of the University should have every 
frmlom to prove or disprove iliings for themselves. And not only those who aiw 
tn sfnfu fnifitUari, hut also ilie senior iiienihcrs, Uie teachers, must have liberty to 
Htat-e fheir viewS: to pnhlish their disi'overics, to spread Uiu knowledge they have 
gaiiKsl and the triilli they lia\c rcalifiC'd. No teacher should feel that he is likely 
ti) snircr for his opinions, ills cliicf uiiii is the communu'atioii and angmenUitloii 
of knowledge, and kiiowlctlgc Imvoiiios HtiiiiUxl and blighted and worse than 
ignorance if it has to exist in Uic iHiisoiiotia atmosphere of fear, siisphdmi, 
and diHlriist. 

AihI, fiiinlly, the ITiii versify is a rent re for li*arniiig, for prepnruiioii f<ir 
service, for ccasi'lcss HcHn liiiigs ol the Inart, for diiU'ovtMing what talent is l«Nlgi«d 
within one and bow Inst to peifivt it and make it reialy foi nse. It should 
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profide til IscilHies for training the yonthe to take their proper place in the 
commonwealth. CSoetbe uttered a word of aovereign wisdom when ne aaid that the 
primary vocation * of man is a life of activity, lint contemplation, deep thought, 
careful teating of one’a armoury, the attainment of the requisite akili and 
atrength mnat precede action if it ia to bo efToctive. One muat learn not to aak of 
life more than it can give. One muat learn the riilca of the game of life. One 
muat acquire a acnae^of proportion. One muat aaceriain to what atar one will hitch 
oiie’a waggon. All this one must do if one ia to act a useful and helpful and 
noble part in life. 'Ibis process of learning ia unending. No one must real on hia 
oars ; there are always new worlds of thought waiting to be discovered, on 
niitravelled realm whose margin fades for ever and for ever. The students, whilst 
at the University, must devote themselves unHjmringly to the pursuit of knowledge 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought. After they arc properly cquipi>M 
and know what it is that they arc fit for and how far they may venture and wiiat 
shoals and rocks arc to be avoided, then they arc free to go out into the world of 
action, to plunge into the fray, to be in * the van of public conllict, to wisely 
administer^ the Utnte, to command the applause of listening senatcH, to guide the 
lives of otuers and shape their character, to he leaders of thought. All this they 
are free to do with a sense of expansion and elevation, with zeal and ardour, even 
may be with fanaticism. Hut it must be dearly understood that the University is 
primarily and cssentinlly a place of learning. Action implies partisanshif), the 
pledging of faiths, the allixing of lalicls ; and all this is abhorrent to the spirit of a 
.University, which warmly welcomes back to its halls those who have been hitler 
foes in the world outside, the capitalist as well as the wngc-enrncr, the Inndlord ns 
well as the tenant, the royalist no less than the rcpiihlicnn, the proud Hrnhmaiin and the 
humble Bhiidra, all without considoration of party or creed or faith, but all united 
in their devotion to the sacred cause of learning. For all alike it serves ns a 
place of refreshment, of revival, of renewal of hope and spirit of ciitcriuise. It 
can be this, only if it assiduously maintains its determiiiaiion not to allow its 
pursuit of knowledge to be deflected into the narrow grooves of action. i,Gt the 
teachers and students exercise their normal rights of ciiizciiHliip ; but within the 
University itself, let no breath of strife enter. Btndy, contcmi>lation, discussion, 
in a free, and frank atmosphere there must be ; but there, must at the same time 
bo a ban on active participation in the dire noise of conllict, for a student must l>c 
a student. 

And the teacher must remain a teacher. During recent years so much stress 
has been laid on ‘research’ and 'original work’ that the primary function and duty 
of a teacher are in danger of being overlooked. It seems that evciy teacher mnst, 
else sinning greatly, be a researcher ; that he must have done 'original’ work ; 
that he must have pulilished some book or papers, rnhlie opinion demands pro- 
ductive scholarship.’ A spcinalist has been dcHncd as n man who knows more and 
more of less and less. Work of real originality deserves to be admired and en- 
couraged, , Kvery facility must be given in tlic way of npiiaratus, joiirntils, and a 
well-snipped library. Liberal grants must be made for sending out cxt>c(litions. 
Hut the University is not merely a place of rcsean'h. Its membership consists 
for the most part of undergraduates, who have to Icarii the art of living, The 
teacher’s main concern must bo the student and its growth ; ho must be an iiiRf)ira- 
tion to his tmpils ; he must mould their character ; he must he a living intlncnt'c 
for them. He must possess quickness of syrnfiathy and breadth of outlook and 
understanding, lie must shape them not merely by the training of intellect but 
by the discipline of si^it. What can give more joy than the consciousiioss that 
one has contributed tome maturing and sbainng of a character, to the cqiii()ment 
of an intellect, to the enlargement and widening of n vision ? Constant contact 
with the pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fill lest confidence, providing liim 
with opportunities for the cultivation of his taste, these, and the imparting of 
knowlMge, the arousing of genuine love and enthusiasm for the subject of his 
study are the teacher’s main <lnty ; these arc also his )>rivilegc and a source of 
unending satisfaction and delight. In order that he should succeed, he must bo 
a person of high character ; nothing that ho says or docs should fall ImsIow a 
certain moral standard. Hpirits full of activity and full of energy that are pres- 
sing forward, eagerly, ho|)efully, rushing onward to line issues must bo toiiclx^ 
only by what Is elevating and ennolding. 

Young gradwat4?s, it is your pride that yon are young. You have to choose 
your path in life. You have A(*riiiircd, I trust, Uiai fa4‘iilty wliich, in the words 
of Milton, will enable you to )»eiiorro joyfully, skilfully, and mngnauimouhly all 
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the oBeai, boUi i^vete rad pablie, of peeee rad mr. Yon heve hope. Yon have 
miofsed detlrei that will remoTe all oDstacIci. Ton have Keiierotie impiilHee and 
the will to make the world better and happier than it is to-day. It is well that 
every auecoeding generation of joiiiig men mids it T>os8il)Io to hope and aspire ; it 
ia wdl that the darkneta of aeapair does not aurrouiid you. You do not yet 
know that 

*nie ample proposition that hope makes 

in all designs begun on earth below 

Falk in the promised largeness.** 

Ob all aides of you learning spreads its varied treasures ; there arc in front 
of you long and agreeable vistas ; you have many realms to explore. Uut not ail 
your ability, vonr energy, your enterprise will be worlli anything, unless to them 
are allied a high character, the determination to lend a elenii life, the creed Umt 
a word givtsn must be a word kept, the will not to }ield lightly to temptation, to 
prefer the second best to pause and rest and acquiesce. Die firm faith In what 
IS noble and good and beautiful. Of what avail arc all your ncfonqdiHhments, all 
y our. brilUanl gift! if you cannot at the same lime be dependable, if you cannot 
uphold the truth, if you lose both the regard of others and your sclf-iTspect Y If 
yea do good and auccour the weak, if you protect the innocent, if you mitigate 
the sufferings of humanity, if you add to the sum of human happiness, if you are 
straight, if you never cause anyone to shed tears except at your death, your edu- 
cation and training will have been amply juslified. Kvoii at the risk of being 
coopered old-faahioncd, one may still pay a tribute to the qiinliiies connoted by 
^e grand old name of gentleman.** 'i'berc arc certain graces of life, nrbaiiily, a 
standard of conduct, a polish, a sense of decorum, a breeding, which one associates 
with a gentleman. Gentlemanliness, said Kuskin, is only another word for intense 
humanity. If yon ha%*e Belf-res{)cct you will naturally respeot others. One who 
tramples down on the sacred individuality of others, who is willing to destroy and 
erusn, who does not hesitate to blot out of existence nations and countries, must 
In reality be an (hjeet of pity, for be doubtless has the utmost contempt for him- 
self and dieirnst in his ultimate destiny. Thoughtfulness for otliers, generosity, 
tenderness of feeling, appreciation of other points of view — these are the marks of 
a gentleman. Culture and refinement are not bourgeois virtues ; the sons and 
daughters of the soil have the true graces and aigns and culture. But there is a 
danger that crudeness may be considered to be identical with morality, and 
vulgarity may pass for one of the badges of progressiveness. In literature obscenity 
is enshrined by the moderns in the sanctum sanctorum, l^ct gentlcroanliiicsB in 
tbonght. word, and conduct still continue to be your ideal. 

If you arc considerate and think of others licsirles your own selves, it will 
be clear to you that yonr action will lie guided by a belief in freedom and tolerance. 

I venture to think that the main distinction lietween the Hindu view of life and 
that of Uie West lies in this, that the former constantly places emphasis on Duties 
and tlie latter on Jiights. Ilie Sanskrit word *JJharma* is rightly translated as 
*lHity,’ for this is the very basis of the Hindu conception of Kcligion. 1 may be 
wrong, but I doubt if there is any Sanskrit term for the idea expressed in modern 
jKilitical thought by the phrase 'rights of ro«n.’ We have no rights, only duties, 

II the teacher does his duty, the pupils' rights arc scfured. 1 f the father does his 
duty, the rights of the children are safeguarded. If the landlord docs his duty, the 
peaaaiita* rights are maintained. When everyone in the commonwealth ia busy 
performing his own duty and trying not to lag behind in the observance of it, 
there is no time or occasion for any clash. The stress on the part you have to 
])iay rather than on the part you cxi>cct others to play has a remarkable 
psychological and spiritual value. **Make thy claim of wages a zero, thou hast the 
world under thy feet.** If yon regard the pru))er performance of your own duties 
as your prime concern, you will rise su|>erior to the iiettinesscB of life, and gain 
poaseasion of your own souls. Let yonr ideal of your own conduct be so high 
that all your thoughts, all your endeavour, all your energies will be needed to 
attain it; let it be said of you that save your ot n soul you have no star. Think 
of giving a lead to others and of improving them only after yon are confiilcnt that 
you have yourselves reached a high level of self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
develwment 

I have spoken of cii1tiirc-*a word of many meanings, and not a word in 
fashion at the moment You will reiiicmln;r Hwift B:iying early in the eighteenth 
century : instead of dirt and imuhoii. wc have rather ihosen to fill our hives 
with honey and wax ; thus furiiisbing laankinU with the two noblest of Uiings, 
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whi<‘h nr<? RWCctnpf^B and Thia aapindion lor awoiMcniivj: onr’a own life and 

the livea of othern, the Active doRtre to li^Iit and to impart it to others 
anti to enlarge the sphere* of one's sym|*atlues, refines one's nature and elevates 
one in the scale of beiiif!;. 'i’o touch life at many points, to take an intelligent 
iiit(*rcHt in many things, to feel at home in any company, to extract pleasure 
niid profit from niiiny arts and many scdcnces. to moke external things corres- 
pond to liutnati fcciftigs, to strengthen stid elevate character, to seek an assurance 
of repose aii«l to find central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation— 
this is wliai ciiliure means. It means sanity, poise, and even -balanced soul. It 
incnns that the gotid of everyone should 1)C recognised as one’s own good, the 
injury of cvervonc as one’s own injury. Culture implies sympathy for the whole. 
It rec'ttiu ill's -you to tlie part yon have to piny in the drama of life, and it teoi'hes 
that whai luaHcis is the play ami how well you net your part in it. 

There are sirciigles niul strifes in the world. In your own minds yuit have 
eoiilliets and umeiiainiies. There arc ehishes between communities. Life may 
well seem lo i>e uiu* I<)iig war. There is' mutdi that may eaiise eoncern and alarm, 
iniieli that may siiake one's eonlideiiec in the goodness of the titiivcrsc. niiieli to 
ilishearUM). r>ui ihe nliii*a!(<l man takes a long view. Ifo looks lu'forc ami after, 
llisiory has taii;:lit him iltai movements and tendeiieies that seem to thiealcn 
desinietioii have their day. in.nke tin nisei ves felt fur a while, and erase lo be. 
riiilosopliy has taught him 'l.at despite its littleness and its prejudices, human 
nalure is always longing for what is good and noble. His faith remains unshaken 
that the world kee] s on iTogrebsing. in spite of nil the many upheavals and 
«‘atuclysms. lie is not. so lUcply nhsorltcd in the immediate presiait as lo lose 
Ills sense of ahstilntt^ values. You who are educated shotihl reiuemhcr your duty 
of being ehcerfiil and Keieiie. l>o you allow yourselves to be easily ruilled ? There 
mnsl. of eotirse ho oreasuuis when you will be indignant and furious ; hiiL these 
must he rare and abuonual. lu your day-to-day life, in your relations with your 
family or your collt'agucs, make an ntteni|»l to breathe in an ntmosphero of 
pleasant ness, of delight and satisfaction, even of enthnsinsin. (hir Kciiplures 
uphold Ihe ideal of IVace ; that is the ultimate idea* in every faith— IVacc ; 
Shanti ; Salaam. Let it he ytuir endeavour to attain it. Here again some of 
yon niav tell tempted to prise a levolutioiiary ideal at the e\) ense of an ideal of 
peaec. lint rofonn or revolution is only a means. Neithe. is an end. The end 
must he stuneihing wcutli while. .MjiKi* sure that wheiluT it is a life of action 
or of i'oiileiiiplatioii. voii woik ft»r the ends i»f IVare. l»lc!^et' are the peacemnki'rs. 
iioili for luitiotis and for iiidi\idu:ds tlietv can be no biglu>r emt. no nobler ideal, 
no more satisfying objective than ]'.cace. for is it not above all earllily dignities ? 
I'eace must l»e the ultimate goal • •‘calm of miial. all passion spent, scattered 
with light, the pema* not of the daik gr:ne, but peace Iltai eompieis death, and 
touches wbh delight the mouth of the wi>e. 

r»ut while that should be the goal aiul every endeavour should he iTireeted 
towards its atlaiiiiueiit, c«i]iiiii(ii..-iiise and worldly wisiUmi ruiuiie liuvt. wc 
slioiild lake lurd of iUir ciicumsiainas aiul have a riaiis!i«' appreciation of the 
siliiuiiiui in which we liiul mirsclxes. It is trm* that every religion enjoins the 
Kiipreino neccKsiiy of pean* and gooiiwill ; it is Hue also that iu actual life it 
Ims iwen lelegaliil to the posit ii*ii of inert ly a far t»ir atloralJe dimm. if eviTy 
one were nctiutlctl by the highest iiituixt s. hatl the most iiltrnistie view'of life, 
and had dedii aietl hiimelf to the life spiiitiud, it would he t^asy to be engrossed 
ill the iliiiits of ptace. Ibil we h.*i\e to recognise that the wmid is very mixed 
and littniaii iialnie Hiii still lapse into lusti:i|ity. .spirit aiul maUrr etmterul for 
mastery. Ilatreil, en\y, nuili. e, o'crxaiiltitig ambition, iujiislice, eorriiplUm, brnfalily, 
and nil* the Jt'sl iJiat *liguie in. the lataltsgue of the diabolh* (pmliiii'H luive still 
to he reckoned with, for they have not, alas I been n»oi.d emt of existetice. 
There is evil still ami it is no pari t»f prmleiice lo ignore it. You may have every 
will to lend a life of the highest integrity ami tin* utmost purity ; fmt tlie world 
being what it is. ytui can ilo that only if yiui retire from it and live in what 
Landor ealhai *"1110 audieiiee-cluimlu’r of lu.d.** In the world, then, if you arc lo 
iieiiieve anything you iiiiist. while still working for the ulenl and still Hlriking the 
stars with your sublime heatl. use the worhl as you fiiiil it, with nil its intiiiy 
imperfiH-lioiis and weakmssts ami iiitoncridiies. y«aiisel\4W to a wise 

eoiiforinity with tliat Nature who entiiioi. for the life of lier eieatc u hruiii 
without making one hall of it wiaker than the other hiilf, or even a I'ih 4 willumi 
u Haw in his lolly." Now one of the uiidiMpu(f«l facts of life is Ihiit now and 
again what wc hohl tlear, what we lOiHider to U* hc led, what wc have lul>uiiicd 
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tha RTimt of tlie Blnlialmratn. Uie priticci are dcKviM aa receiving lewK»na 
ill archery from ilicsugo l>roiia; and Uroiia and Athvattama were the two idllars 
on whom tlic luigltl of tlie Kaiiravaa rcaied. lUiiahma’H precepter in the uae oi arma 
waa the lirahniaiia raraBhuraina. U not a cruel irony of destiny that in a land 
with traditions such as these, and in eoiiditions that cail lor the highest valour 
and strength, the doctrine of non-violciiee should have become so fashionable that 
many thousands render at least liii-servicc to it ? Yon, who are intellectually 
advanced and morally sound should also bo physically strong. In every si^hool 
and college, under every civic administration, there should be the amplest scoiie 
jfor the development of the body and for training in means of defeiu?c. Every 
yaiiiig man should be able to march in step, to stand ereiit, to endure physical 
strain, to use a rifle and a bayonet. Ho should have grace of Imdy and strength 
of thew- and sinew, lloth physical and military training should have an iiu|iortaiit 
place in any well-planned schonio of education. 1 hope that in the coming years 
young men of tlie Universities will be like the knights of old, willing to use arms 

for truth, honour, virtue,— for all that is comprised in good. I do not wish to 

glorify war ; but I do not agree with Einstein, when ho says : '^The man who 
enjoys marching in line and file to the strains of music falls below my contempt; 
lie received his great brain by mistake— the spinal cord would have been amply 
siiHictcnt.*’ Oh 1 no, 

^Iii |icace there’s nothing to liecomet a man 

As modest sltlliicst and humilky ■: 

lint when the blast of war blows in our cars, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 

T have detained you long, talking of thiiiga I prise : grace aud culture, the 
desire for |icaoo and preparedness for defence, the even -balanced soul, deeds of 

hiHioiir. chcerfuluess. self-respect, and consideratiioii for othcra. 1 have mxilmn to 

you of your duties. Msy I, before 1 end, assiiro you that the largest contribution 
to your odticatioii has come from your fellow-students ? A true Universtty is not a 
cdieetion of books ; nor is it a well-eqiiipued laboratory; it is not even mainly heiiig 
smoked at by your tutors. It is the buildings where you dwell ; the play-groinids 
wliore yon h^r your playmates’ glad symphony ; tlie clcbatiiig halls where lati'llect 
clashes with intellect and you use words -so nimble and so full Of siiidle flame 
iliat you seem to put your whole wit in a jest. It is the comimnionriup wiih your 
fiorrs, so like you or so dissiiiiHar to you« so full of generous impulses, so eager 
to bo friends, so uuick to take ofleneo and so imimtient agnui to seek forgiveness. 
It is Uie friendahiiis you form, tliat will survive the Bhoc*k of ihuo and be to you 
n iiorpcftiAl aouree of delight and eomfort and solace. The petty ineidents that 
seoni so momentous ; the jokes that amuse you ; the foibles and eccentricities of 
your friends ; Che contact with superior inteilcets and high characters ; tlus mad 
race for prises ; tlic impasstoacd defence of a debating pro]X)siAion ; the race against 
iimo^whcfi you have to score a run to take your team on to victory ; the trb-ka 
by which you dodge the Proctor and his assistanta these will in the years to 
come lie your most cherished memories and make the University ‘a dream of 
music for the inward car and of delight for the contemplative eye.’ 

Orisos occur. Largo tracts of the world change and alter. The horoscopes 
of nations are cast and recast. Ideas come and go. Hut tlie stream of youth iiowa 
on. I1ie generation of youthful seekers after knowledge, vid^*arthi, talib-ilm, is 
not liom for death. Uudanuled, with sure stci>s and heads erect, it marches on, ou to 
tho unending quest of the orlie of glory until it sots 

** as sots the morning star, which goes 
Vot down behind the dgrken’d west, nor hides 
Obsecurod amongst the tempests of the sky, 

But meltB away into the li^t of heaven.” 


The Allahabad University Covocation 

Pt. Iqbal Mania Qwta’s Coavoeatien Addreas 

Tlic following ia the Coiivocstion Address delivered by Pi, Iqbal Narain GuHu^ 
M. A., LI- R. at the OoDvoeation of the University of Allahabad held on the 
November Id, 1940. 

1 am deeply grateful to you, Sir, to the honour yon have done me in asking 
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me, to deliver the CooTOoation eddreee thie yeer. I heve reedily eeoepted the 
iDviUiion as it gives me an opportunity of offering my cordial felioitatioos to the 
graduates of the year, and of meeting so many young men and women on whom 
will soon fall the responsibility of serving the India of tomorrow. As 1 stand hero 
before^ to-day, my thoughts turn irresistahly to my student days when well* 
nigh half a c^tury ago I joined the Muir Central College. Being a hnmhle 
product of this University, and having been closely associated with it in dillereni 
opacities for more than 25 years, I have every reason to feel grateful to my Alma 
Mater. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as I am expected partioularly to address the yonnger 
SMtion of my audience I shall place before my young friends for their oonsidem* 
tion certain tendencies of thought and action in modern times. We are passinK 
through tragic and gloomy moments in the history of the civilised world whion 
Mems to have lost its way. Under the heel of advancing fate, country Mter country 
IS getting involved in a deadly straggle, and nation after nation is losing Im 
indeiiendence and falling an easy prey to the covetous greed of arrogant 
Imperialism and the tyranny of an unsatiated lust for power. The world has of 
late witnmsed the phenomenal rise of a number of dictators who have shown an 
amazing capacity for organisation and have developed a technique of ruthless 
efficiency. 1 hey nave achieved remarkable success in transforming national society 
into a veritable war machine. By means of clever propaganda, a rigidly controlled 
Press and an authoritarian system of education they have stirred up the potent 
force of Nationalism to such a degree that it has bkome uncontrollable. Thqy 
have at the same time reduced the individual citizen to an obedient, sheep-Uke social 
man who could be easily pulled down to the sub-human level under pressure of 
collective excitement and required to commit acts of brutal savagery in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is indeed pathetic. 

In the Nineteenth Century Europe enjoyed an era of phenomenal material 
prosperity, of rapid industrial development and of marvellous improvement In 
the means of production. A. sudden accretion of material wealth gave rise to 
problems of distribution and created a class struggle between the haves and the 
have-nots. The situation demanded a new approach to social problems, and 
economic inequalities began to exercise the Western mind. New conceptions of an 
'economic man* and of a strong 'National state* began to appMl to the minds of 
men. People who claimed to be 'advanced* began explaining all history and human 
effort in economic terms. The goal aimed at was the perfection of a system 
and not the perfection of the individual. In the present century much greater 
emphasis is being laid on the efficacy of environment. It is tiie environment and 
not the individual which is to be attended to, as it is believed that the environment 
will take hold of the individual and automatically set him right Impatient 
idealists with their ready cures for all human ills have been pressing for revolu- 
tionary social changes of a comprehensive character to be introduced in the- shortest 
time possible. They do not believe in the gradualness of change, for according to 
them small reforms are enemies of big reforms. They have such profound faith 
in the efficacy of the panacea they offer that they are prepared to undergo any 
amount of suffering and even to lay down their lives for it But they also passion- 
ately hate and are even ready to use violence against those who do not subscribe to 
their particular creed but hold equally tenaciously to some other pet scheme of social 
and political reform. The world is thus at present within the,^p of a number 
of TOlitical and economic dogmas— euphemistically called idwlojpes— and known 
as Oommunism, Fascism and Nazism. These idealogies ' constitute a terrifying 
ohallenge to each other and have opened the floodgates of fanaticism, hatM and 
bloodshed to which the past inglorious records of religious bimitry, crusadM and 
the Inquisition bear no comparison. Priestcraft has OMn replac^ by subtle and 
cunning methods of diplomacy, of censored press, of controlled industry and 
commerce, of tariffs aud depreciated exchange. In place of ^ authority of m 
priest and of the Church we have the rule of the Dictator and of the totiditarian 
State raised to the position of a National Person to whose supreme will idl must 
show unquestioning obedience. These dictators are tlm new Vlo««ents of Ood on 
earth acting as the prophets of an alleged New Owler. It is indeed noteworthy 
that th^ all attained, the positioa of absents authority by exploiting the ontwaia 
forms of democratic constitutions bereft of their reel eplrit . ^ « 

While the Bevolntionaries in BussU .hsd kindled the most genenms but Mm 
the most desiructivs emotions, and had aimed at reeonatrnenng soele^ on 
basis of complete dmoccacy in every sphere of nationsl activity, the net xeinlti 
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Bfln 00 mjiny yeart of hectio and ceaseless effort, bas been the creation of an 
undllated military and economic dictatorship. The collective system of a^^ricultura 
could only be forcibly pushed through by a free use of jails and the guillotine 
and a wholesale starvation of a iari'e mass of iieasant proprietors. A centralised 
power now enforces its absolute autliority through a hierarchy of tyrannial agents. 
Entry into such an hierarchy is in fact sought for. much more than the acquisition 
of wealth, because of its privileged position. History and cxi>ericnce bear out the 
fact that revolutionaries ultimately prove to be as )>roud and masterful as their 
powerful oppressors whom they overthrow. Even tlinse who profess revolutionary 
aims but condemn their methods are no exception to tliis rule as in their teal for 
the absolute rightness of their doctrines they are no less bitter and dogmatic than 
a fanatical theologian. 

Take again the Fascists and the Nazis. According to Mussolini it is an 
article of faith with the Fascist that *war alone brings up to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the i>eople8 who have the 
courage to meet it.* *A handful of force is better than a sackful of Justice* says 
the oilicial organ of the Nazi Ministry of Justice. Hitler consitiers hiimaiiitarian- 
ism as a ^mixture of atn|iidity, cowardice ami snperciliousncBA.’ According to him 
a virile people are justified in controlling the siil)iect races for their own aims and 
*oniy pacifist fools can look upon this as a sign of human baseness.* The ethical 
standards which have so far been honouretl by civilised BOf'iety are looked at with 
derision and supreme contempt liy these revivalists of a primitive code of iionoiir. 
Considerable ingenuity has been silent in claiming a much higher value for 
certain new moralities to which their crude philosophy owes allegiance. These new 
moralities, which singularly lac*.k the noble virtues of kindliness, toloranco and 
understanding arc somehow CBscntially common to the idcalogics of Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism. Attractive slogans and catchwords have been invented to 
justify and rationalise certain cruel enormities. The extermination of the Jews is 
right and neccBsary because of their supposed abiding inferiority and the historical 
importance of the Aryan race and culture. In extending its empire Italy is only 
fulfilling a historical mission because it is the sole representative ot Imperial Rome. 
The violent methods adopted by the Communist (in establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are instilled on too ground of 'historical necessity.* History has 
been made the final arbiter between right and wrong and between the real and 
the unreal. The lapses of humanity in tlie past from the path of virtue and 
rightcouBnesB have been given a now dignity of sanctions. 

It is not therefore surprising that Europe has been engulfed in a conflsgra- 
tion which now threatens to spread over other continents. For India these are 
truly hours of destiny that count, tor we are facing a present full of menace and 
a future full of uncertainty. For good or for ill the fate of India happens to l)c 
inextricably bound up with the fate of England. No amount of casuistry or 
BOt^ism with resounaing appeals for sclf-dopendencc can help iis out of the 
position. India has at present the doiiblo burden of solving its own poliiical and 
social problems and of bearing an honourable part in -the world conflict and 
keeping itself safe from many younger and more progressive Imperialisms that are 
threatening it from all direction and whose ambitions are as wide as the world 
itself. Already groaning under the yoke of foreign subjection India bas to face 
the domestic problems ot crass poverty and disease, of inertia and mental bondage, 
of the barriers of caste and the ever-widening gulf between different communities 
inhabiting this fair land which Nature has he1i)cd so well but which man has 
served so ill. Its forced contact with the West cannot truthfully be said to have 
been an unmiftxl evil. It has in certain reB|>c(;tB been also a blessing in disguise. 
Notwithstanding India's mental slavery to the West this coniie(*tion has materially 
hel)>ed to bring about an Indian itonatssaiice and has created a tremendous urge 
towards freedom. India is now in reality seeking its soul, although for the 
moment the deeper questions of life which engaged its attention in the past seem 
to have been sot aside, and it is much more occupied with problems of outer. 
elHcieney and of politics and economics. The pulls in aifferent and often contrary 
direotionsi and the uncertainties and struggles of the present with their tinayoidable 
oompromises, inconsistencies and hypocrisies, mark the travail of future India. 

While orthodoxy is desjuerately in love with past that is never to return, our 
■o-oalled 'advanced* reformers— whose impassioned writings and utterances are 
often an echo of the latest theories of Western faddists— solemnly ask us to look 
upon the past as a static ruin. The certainty of a new order dawning upon this 
world is consiantly dinned into our ears, although no one is able to tell us what 
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tfMl oeir order is KOing to be like. There are so maii:f prophets of a new order about 
and around us. There is the mighty Uitier proclaiming a new order lor Europe 
with the oo-oi)eration and assistance of his astute friend Miissoiini. There is 
ambitious Japan eager to establish a new order in Asia. There is the self-eom- 
plaeent Stalin who has the satisfaction of haring already created a new heareo in 
at least a part of this habitable glolie. In India some of our dynamic leaders 
who bare seen the vision of an indescribable new order are straining every nerve to 
prepare an aimthetio and lethargic people lor" the emergency. In this welter of 
competing orders it would be a bold person who could prophesy which particular 
brand of new order will actually fall to the lot of a 'recipient* people like ourselves. 

It seems to be almost taken for granted that the coming new order, being the 
latest in sequence of time, will necessarily be more advanced and more conducive 
to human happiness. During the last Great War we were constantly told that that 
war was to end war, that the security of the smaller States would be guaranteed 
and the principles of freedom and self-determination for every iiauon firmly 
established. With an amiable optimism it was hoped tliat the hearts of men 
would be changed and purified, and the sufTerings exiierienced in the war would 
pave the way for a nobler civilisation. We were also assured then that we were 
living in times when the progress of centuries was being achieved in a few years. 
But what has been our glorious record of progress during the last twenty five 
years? A world torn between Democracies -either Capitalist or Imperialist— and 
dictatorships of either full-blooded or disguised Imperialists, all armed with power- 
ful and deadly weapons ; a group of highly centralised States with their populations 
reduced to obedient automata ; the smaller States paralysed with fear and losing 
their freedom overnight ; men’s hearts hardened to cruelty and tyranny, and the 
foundations of European civilisation perilously shaken. It does not require any 
extraordinary intelligence to foresee that the present titanic upheaval is sure to 
result in some kind of rapid transformation, but whether the process of the old 
order yielding place to the new will leave the world less corrupt than what it is* 
to-day, is a question which each of us might well answer for himself in the light 
of past experience. 

By no means do I ask vou to take a cynical view of the world events, but I 
do bc^ of pu to distinguish facts from theories and not to get lost in wishful 
thinking. The times undoubtedly require that we should no longer remain dormant 
and sleepy but must become alert, watchful and active if we are not to disciplining 
ourselves to.the arduous task of hard and independent thinking. It is difficult to 
break away from traditional habits of thought and mind, but it is no less difficult 
to resist the pressure of current thoughts and the hypnotic effect of organised pro- 
paganda with its emotional appeals, and of slogans and crowd suggestions which 
gather strength by repetition. While we must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday we cannot altogether forget the past which has created certain 
definite conditions in the present amidst which we have to work for the future. 
We must cultivate the elasticity of mind which would keep us alive to new needs, 
but we have to be careful not to throw away into the dust heap the rich and 
accumulated experience of the past and treat it as mere putrid waste. Progress does 
not necessarily consist in the rejection of every thing old and in the blind accep- 
tance of the latest theory which lacks the test of the exiterience. Amidst the whirl 
of change and the hectic restlessness of contemporary life let us not forget that 
there are certain fundamental verities which hold good for all times, and it would 
indeki be a fatal error if we allowed any impairment of our devotion to them. 

India is now astir with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and democracy, and 
is moved by the noble aspiration of attaining Bwaraj. It is therefore all the more 
necessary to understand their true significance, the proper : conditions of their 
attainment and the dangers in the path that must be avoided at all costs. 
Nationalism based on patriotism and love of one’s country is one of the noblest 
sentiments which governs human conduct, but it has to be kept within proper 
limits. Nationalism postulates a keen sense of honour and integrity, complete 
purging of social evils which militate against decent living, and a voluntary subor- 
dination of individual interests to the larger iiiteresto of society. It calls for a 
bold and courageous stand against forces that work for internal disruption and 
divide class from class and community from community. It demands charity, 
tolerance and understanding, a capacity for adjuatment and co operation, and an 
instinctive urge to stand tmther in face of common danger. There are, however, 
ceruin ugly developments of Nationalism against which we must scmpulonsly 
guard ovmrives. ^ an irony of fate Nationalism to-day has divided the world 
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Aod hAi baoome a fniitfnl aonree of war reanUinj; in hnman slaughter. Nationalism 
has been exalted to the position of a deity and its devotees have developed a blgtent 
egolsni and a spirit of vulgar aggressiveness which creates a violent reaction in 
other peoples who worship exclusively at other national shrines. Hatred and 
iealousy axe thus the ruling passions which govern international relations, and thdr 
blightening effect threatens to reduce our nobler human impulses to a desert of 
the soul. 


Love of Freedom is instinctive with hnman beingB. Bacon was right in saying 
that eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. Vigilance, be H remembered, is not 
merely to be exercised against external forces which may threaten national freedom, 
but it has to be ceaselessly exercised against internal forces silently, working in the 
life of every individual and of the society. ]x>ve of liberty demands a keen sensi- 
tiveness for social iustice and for right relations between men. The atmosphere of 
freedom has to be all pervasive, it is the mind pi^icularly that has to be set 
free. The vigonr of a nation, its creative activity, its distinctive contribution to 
hnman civilisation and its progress in knowledge, aeienee and art depends utm the 
fredom of mind from the bondage of authority and the shackles of tradition. 
Then again, ^berty is not license or absence of self •restraint. WitEiout seH-coatrol 
you have anarchy, not freedom. To quote Mrs. Besant : ^Liberty is a great celestial 
Goddess, strong, beneficent, and austere, and she can never descend upon a nation 
by the shouting of crowds, nor by arguments of unbridled passion, nor by the 
hatred of class against class. Liberty will never descend upon earth in outer 
matters until she has first descended into the hearts of men, and until the higher 
•idrit which is free has dominated the lower nature, the nature of passions and 

strong desires, and the will to hold for oneself and to trami)el upon others 

Out of men and women who are free, strong, righteous, rniing their own nature 
and training to the noblest ends, of such only can you build up political freedom, 
which is the result of the individual, and not the outcome of the warring passions 
of men.* 


In India we are all hoping to establish democracy. There is generally a pathetic 
belief held that a growth of literacy and a certain amount of training in the duties of 
citixenship is all thAt is required for the purpose. But it is necessary to grasp the 
fact that democracy can only successfully function under conditions which have a 
definite moral and intellectual background. Integrity of character, a high sense of 
duty, a willingness to do public service are the essential pre-requisites of beneficent 
and progressive democracy which aims at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It demands from every uuit of society a tolerance of difference of oinnion, a spirit 
of mutual give and take, a generous appreciation of criticism and a genuine desire 
to promote community of interests between different groups. There is no greater 
mistake than to look upon democracy as only a form of Government by the people 
at large, where votes are the deciding factor and where the will of tlic majority 
prevails. Emphasis has to bo laid on the true spirit of democracy which alone 
ensures ordered progress. Democracy is as different from mob rule as sunlight 
from darkness. Ivor does it mean rule by a caucus or High Command or through 
regimented public opinion. 

There is no better place than the Universily for receiving proper training in 
the necessary qualities which can make of Nationalism and Dcmocrary a true 
success. In the most elastic period of your life it has been your privilege to live 
in an atmosphere of a fellowship of spirits born of friendly association with fellow 
students ana a living intercourse between students and teachers. 'J'he freedom of 
inquiry encouraged in the University should lielp you in resisting mass thinking. 
It is here that you get opportunities of deyelopiiig true freedom through the way 
of discipline and id cultivating a tempered judgment through a constant clash of 
mind with mind and testing of opinions. It is the Universily spirit of self- 
oriticism which transforms the habit of mind and gives a largeness of view so 
neeessaiy for intelligent citizenship in a democratic society. In the academic world 
of the university you experience a community of cultural interests and learn the 
unity of basic alms and ideas. It is in tlic social activities and the debating 
societies of the University that an understanding of life is fostered and a 
sympathetic outlook towards pco)dG*s beliefs and practices is derived from 
Interchange of opinions and a recognition of the existence of points of view other 
than your own. 


My young friends, it would bo foolish on my part to expect tliat you will 
at your i^e see life as I see it now, but 1 trust that during your University 
career you have fully equipped yourself morally and intellectually to play your part 
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jk Eta Md la Ot aoidaty honoiinbly md wdl. Hm true fanetbm of • VidTonl^ 
ii Id picptra the voung to Uke tbdr iilece in hunfen lociety and to defilop in 
mm a peieepUoD of the higher values of life. A sense of real values eannol 
however te taught but has to be discovered by every one for himself, and this 
netaonal discovery requires a great <foal of sdf^scipline. The training that yon 
have received will, 1 tmsL help you to find out how to live and to be altoi^er 
ocenpied wim merely utilitarian ends. Yon will, 1 earnestly pray, strive not only 
fo make a living but even more to make a lifo. Ihe scquisitive instincts of man 
do function as a spur to wordly activity, but unless they are exalted and rellneA 
and directed to nobler ends they lead to moral retrogression and make a man 
sdf-centred, unscrupulous and mean. In selfishness lies the root cause of Urn 
troubles of the world. The individual problem is in truth die world problem. 
The spiritual values of life are the true sources of energy, and when the spiritual 
impulse weakens, growth and joy of life decline. Let us not therefore neglect 
the roots of life from which epring both personal happiness and the progreaa of 
mankind. We have to recognise that man with all his frailties possessaa the 
Bupreme capacity for the Infinite. From a life of entirely selfish pursuits and of 
perpetual conflict baaed on fear we can, if > we so choose, throw ourselves wItt Joy 
in the tasks of daily life and assiduously work at bringing about an internal 
change in our nature by deliberately identifying ourselves with the larger ills 
around ua. It is only through intent living and an increasing impersonality that 
we can release ourselves from the dcaUi trap of selfish atts^ment and gam the 
freedom of a rich and abundant lifo which draws its sustenance from me never 
failing stream of universal life. Only thus con man become a truly beneficent 
force of nature and realise his spirilual destiny. We are pilgrims in the 
boundless realm of eternity and have to play the part of explorers of the great 
intangiblea of life with faith, courage and steadfastness, and in our march 
forward we have to work resolutely and with humility for an approach fo that 
‘divine event’ to which humanity with its blunderinge and insensate strife is 
slowly but surely moviug. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

Sir Lionel Leadi*a Adiress 

i'he following is the Convocation Address by the lion’ble Sir Lionel Leach, XT., 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held on Saturday, the 16th November, 1940 

When Hie Excellency the Chancellor invited me to deliver the Convocation 
Address this year 1 accepted readily and for two reasons. In the first place, 1 
wae conscious of the honour which the invitation implied, and in the second places 
I realised that it would provide a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
serious problem which has arisen as the result bi the overcrowding in the legal 
profession. The problem concerns the whole Province, but it has particular concern 
for its Universities, as they supply most of the candidates for the profession, and 
no doubt some of you who have graduated today will be contemplating the law 
aa a career. 

I am aware that the problem is not confined to India. It confronts many 
important parts of the British Empire. For instance it has been the snbiwt of 
great concern in Canada. Writing in **The Canadian Bar Review’* In 1935 the 
Dmn of the Law Faculty of the University of Saskatchewan stated that the 
information available, though very incomplete, iumcated that fifty per cent of the 
lawyers of Canada could deal with all the legal work of the country and then they 
would not be overworked, but would still have suflUelent leisure time for*^Midge, 
golf and other gentlemanly diversions.” I'he problem is certainly no lest aeota 
in India. In fact, the indications are that It Is more acute and tliia Freeideney 
provides no exception to the position in other parts of India. In this Presidency 
there are 8,516 legal practitioners. This figure is based on the number of ^e 
Dames of advocates on the rolls of the High Conrt at the end of September of this 
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jmx flod lha publiflMd . Agora nktiag to ottontaja 4if the Hifl^ Court aad Arrt 
and Mcood grade pleadm for 1999. The Agore of 8i516 ie made op of ^990 
advoeatee, 3,734 fint grade pleaden, 334 aeoond grato pleadero and 98 attonicya of 
the Hidh Court. Aa you are no doubt aware, no more pleadere are being ^imtled. 
The admlsiUm of aecond grade pJeadera eeaaed in 1910 and the admianon of drat 
grade rteadera in 1934. la the fulneaa of time there will be no pleedere, but thle 
tHlI not mean a leaaeuing of the Mogeation. if the poaitlon remeina otbc^aa 
unchanged. It will only mean that pleadere will be replaced by advoeatca. The 
wider and bettor edoeatioo which an advocate has leoelTed ia all to the good, but 
mndh more than thatia needed. Information la not available to enable one to eay 
with any degree of accniacy how many of the lawyere of thie Province are earning 
a livcluiood, but It may safely be taken that very many are not in this happy 
poai^n, and never will be. 

For the well being of any civlliaed atate capable lawyere are eeaential, quite 
apart from the help they afford to the Oourta in the adminiatratlon of inatice. 
Lawyera played a great part in the building up of the constitution of Great 
Britain and are playing a great part in Ita maintenance. Lawyers have likewise 
taken and are taking a great part in the 'political life of India, and while India is 
in the process of evolving ^ a conatitution which will be suitable for this great 
eountry a constant supply of capable lawyers is all the more easentiaL But the 
high standard which ia called for cannot be achieved if the present unsatiafactory 
atate of affairs in the legal profession is allowed to contiiine. Idleness is detrimental 
to a community just ae it is detrimental to the individual. The traditions of the 
legal profession are of the highest, but in the very nature of things the standards 
cannot be maintained when it ia a matter of scrambling for existence. I do not 
wieh to be miaunderstood. ‘ The atandarda set by the legal profession in Madras 
are the same standards as are set in Greet Britain, and the Bar Council and other 


lagal aaaoeiationa are endeavouring to maintain these atandarda ; but no good, only 
harm, would result in closing one’s eyes to the fact that they are far from being 
maintained throughout the profeaaion. Touting for work and the fostering oi 
speculative and unneceasary litigation are two of the evils which are very notice- 
able today and the misappropriation of a client’s money is not an infrequent 
occurrence. These evils arise largely from the unhealthy state of affairs caused 
by the overcrowding of the profession. "He that ia busy Is tempted by one devil ; 
he that is idle by a legion,*’ Juet as a healthy legal profession can be of immense 
service to the state, an unhealthy one can do untold harm, and untold harm will 
reault if matters are allowed to drift They must not be allowed to drift and the 
time has come to consider seriously what remedial measures wre called for. 

The stopping of enrolments for a period of yeara would, at first sight, appear 
to be an easy solution, lliis would no doubt succeed in the course oi time in 
reducing the congestion which is now so manifest, but a little reflection is BuflUcient 
to convince one that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In the first 
place, it irould mean the closing of the Law College of the Madras University and 
incidentally the destruction of a very efficient school of law. An institution such 
aa the Law College is not made in a day. If it were closed for a period of yeara 
it would meau. that when re-opened it would be very inferior in character and it 
would take years to regain ita former position. That ia the first objection, and it 
la obviously a weighty one. Another aerious objection ia that the cloaing of the 
Law College until relirementa and deaths have thinned the ranks of the profesaion 
sufficiently would mean that there would be a great gap between those who were 
enrolled as advocates before the closing of the Law College and those who were 
eniolM after the reopening. Beal knowledge of law and ita application are only 
acquired by practice and thei new comers would be a very long way behind. The 
gulf separating the old from the new would not be bridged until the new membera 
of the profession had had years of experience. Other objeetiona to the cloaing of 
the Law College could be stated, but the two reaaons which I have given are 
•ttffieient to indicate that it is not a practical piopoaal. 

Would a restriction on enrolmenta, instead of atopping them altogether, meet 
the situation ? If the recruitment to tim Bar were confined merely to those who 
have passed through the Law College it might be poaaible— I do not say advisable 
—to dirat that only a certain number of graduates should be enrolled as advocatea 
and that the right to enrolment should depend on the order of merit diacloaed in 
the final examination. For the years 1989 to 1939 incluaive, the number of 
graduatea in law who were enrolled u advocatea averaged 206 per annum. It eould 
pa •ili *hat for ten years not more than fifty adyocates ihould be enrdUed in any 
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OM jmt. Bat here olio then are real difRealtiei. In the firet place the 

provide that a barrieter of England w Irdond or a member cn the Foonl^ of 
Advoeatee in Scotland may be admitted oe on advocate of the High Court. An 
advocate who hoe been enrolled by another Indian High Court may aleo apply for 
enrolment in Ifodraa, ioit oe an advocate enrolled by the Modroa Hig^ Court mgy 
apply for enrolment in another ProvincOi It would not be poselble to mow the 
relative merite of euoh condidatee without having a epeclol examination at whkii 
oli condidatee would have to eit and the preeent eyetem of reeinroeity would come 
to an end. Ineteod of there being an Indian Bar there would be merely Provincial 
Bore. Moreover, ability to gain marke in on examination ie not a eure indication 
of profeMionol ability. Other attributee are eeoential to eucceae at the Bor and 
therefore it certainly would not follow that in allowing the firet fifty in the 
examination liet to be enrolled to the excluelon of ell othere, the beet men would 
be eelectedk For theee reasons 1 consider that this is also not a practical solution. 
The restriction on numbers by increasing the Law College fees and the fee payable 
on enrolment would be* even more objectionable, because this would mean the 
making of the legal profession into a close corporation of the wealthy. Merit would 
lay DO part and those already in the profeseion would, I am sure, be unanimous 




their opposition to such a ^urse. 
As artifieiel mean 


meana of restricting enrolments must be ruled out^ in what way 
can the position of the profession be improved ? I think that it it capable of 
solution, but the process is bound to be a slow one and a great deal will depend 
on the attitude of the legal profession itself. In my opinion, the first step to a 
better state of affairs it to improve the system of legal education. 1 am not 
suggetting that any of the snbiects now tauent are unnecessary but more eiibieete 
of direct practical value should be tsught. The present system merely visualises 
the law student fulfilling the role of an advocate in Court. No thought whatever 
is given to the fact that there is need for legal practitioners In matters other than 
those which have to be brought to Court and that the single agency system still 
requires persons who are qualified for the doing of aolieitor’a work. Ibia Province 
has adopted the single agency system and not the double agency system which has 
found favour io Calcutta and Bombay ao far oi the Original Bidea of those High 
Courts are concerned. 1 had exiierience of the single agency system when practising 
at the Bar in Rangoon and 1 am convinced that it ie the better system eo far as 
India is concerned. The litigant can go direct to the advocate who will conduct 
bis cose in Court without a solicitor standing between and this suits the Indian 
temperament. Moreover, 1 consider that it tends to reduce the costs of litigation 
considerably without any real loss of efficiency in the majority of cases. All those 
who adopt the law aa their means of livelihood are not temperamentally fitted or 
ppieeis tboee faculties which are necessary for eucce'ss in the conduct of cases in 
Court, but they may posscas the qualificationi for auccess oa lawyers 
outside Court. 

Moat of the advocates enrolled by the Madras High Coqrt are persons who 
have taken a degree at one of the Universities of the Province end then graduated 
In law from the Law College in Madras. The Law College course covers much 
ground, but there ere no lectures on subjects which are of primary importance to 
wbst may be called the solicitor’s side of the profession, such as conveyancing, the 
drafting of legal documents generally and company law. No blame is to be 
ettsched to the Law College for this. The course prescribed is only one of two 
years end there is not time to fit in more. It io true that after a person has 
gndnated from the Lew College be is required by the rules of the Bar Council to 
■tody ss a pupil in chambers of an advocate practising In the High Court or in one 
of the distnot centres specified, for a period of twdve months and must pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bar Council. It io also the esse that the Bar 
Oooncil ananges for lectures in certain subjects more psrtioulsrly concerned with 
moctioe, but here s^n it is the pupil who is going to fulfil the role of odvoeate, 
■oi that of eolieitor who is catered for. From beginning to end the solicitor side 
el the profession Is neglected. The feet that this Province has sdoptsd the eiogle 
flgauey eyetem and all proctiaoners are called advoeatee, apart from tte ^pleodeti 
mom m uie profesoion and the few practiaoners who are classified os High Couit 
does not mean that s pn^tioner akin to a oolicitor is not requited. 1 
ttdnk ttSt he ie very mndi Muired, but if he is to be of any real servicthe auil 


he properly Mned and the tnfiniim must begin eorW. 
naittbieeta which the Uw Allege now 
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Inlendf to pnctise in or ont of Cotirt Therefore theie iab]ecti ahoald not be 
eat down for the purpose of prorldinfr time for lectures on other siibieets. 
To do BO would merely be to cure one defect end cause another. It nteana 
that the Law Collei;e course will have to be extended or the Bar Council 
wUi have to arrant;^ for the deficiency to be made up. 1 do not propose to 
embark upon a discussion whether the siipplementinK of the course of studies 
in law should be left to the I^aw Collc{;e or to the Bar Council, although if it 
were to be left to the Law College it is obvious that its coarse would have 
to be one of three years, and this would involve the questiou whether reading ifi 
chambers and post graduate studies could be lusisted upon as well, because 
if insisted upon it would take a candidate for the legal profession sis years 
to obtain enrolment, two years for the arts or science degree, three years 
lor the law degree and one year for the graduate coarse prescribe by the Bar 
Council. 8o long as the deficiency is mode up, it matters not whether the agency 
is the Law College or the Bar Council, it has been suggested that the J^r 
Council , should fulfil the role of the Council of Legal Kdiication in England and 
^t legal education so far as the profession js concerned should be in its hands. 
If the intention is to divorce legal education in India in the practitioner’s sense 
entirely from the Universities I think it would be a retrograde move. All that is 
requited is co*operatioa and with co-o|)eration there will be no difficulty in 
efiTectively supplementing the course of studies in order to ensure proper training 
for both bronchos of the profession. 

To prevent misconception I wish to moke it clear that in advocating a broader 
and. more practical course of studies I am not suggesting that the profession should 
be* split up and that an advocate should be put to election whether he is going to 
fnlfil the role of barrister or confine himself to conveyancing, drafting and other 
kinds of legal work which are usually associated with the solicitor. As we have 
the single agency system the practitioner must be free to act in either capacity, but 
fit him for the work which he intends to do. It may not be ])ossible for a student 
to take all the subjects, but he could be allowed a choice, and his choice would be 
made in aocxirdance with the role which he intended to fulfil. Neither do I 
suggest tltat by broadening the course of studies you will stop persons wandering 
aimlessly into the profession, but it will indicate to candidates that 
they need not all crowd into Court, and that there is work for them outside. As 
th^ Province develops commercially the greater will become the need for the 
lawyer who is skilled in drafting, has a knowledge of commercial law and can 
relied upon to give sound advice on matters unconnected with Jiligation. 

In urging that the system of legal education should pay more attention to 
the non-litigiouB side of the profession I am supported by the opinion of that 
great lawyer and judge. Sir Ba^yam Ayyangar. In a recent conversation with 
a leading member of the Madras Bar 1 discussed this matter and gave him my 
views. The next day he sent me a copy of the address which Sir Bashyam 
Ayyangar delivered at the Convocation of the Madras University in 1803 in the 
course of which Sir Bashyam Ayyangar said 

*Ab to the annual accessions, to the Bar,^ it is no wonder that It should 
ftttraet so many, year after year. This is so in all civilized conntries. With 
mater attention on your part to the work of a. Mlicitor, I anticipate that, ere long*, 
mere will be a large opening to the legal pBofesaion ; that the enormous eonveyan- 
cing work in the country will be entrusted to it ; and that the landed aristocracy 
aud important families and companies will have standing vakils for advising them. 
Instead of the legal profession being i^esorted tala India, as it now generally ie, 
for the conduct of litigatljon, it will then be also employed in the more genial 
and useful, aud on the# whole not the less remunerative^ work of preventing 
UUgaiioo.** 


II only these words had’ bsen fully appreciated and acted upon the legal 
profsssloa would have been^ln a very much happier poeition today, and would Ibo 
nr mere efficient. The lack of instruction In conveyancing and drafting of legal 
dponments is often refiected in Indian atatiitos, I do not suggest that the Enmh 
otalntes tie always perfect in this rsapect, but speaking generally they cause nothing 
Him the trouble which the Indian otatntos give. Bad draftiag of statntes is a 
fmltfnl BOttice of litigation in this country. Legation should always be avoided 
If it Is possible and better draftsmen will do mneb in this very desirable 
direetion, out to have better drsfismett wo must make piovisioii for proper 
tmiiihig. 
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.V »raiM how Em pcofaMhw cm bMt hdp in wlviiic 

•he problem I would like to empheeifle th&i thie Province is fortnnste in hsvinff 
the Lew College which it has, and the Uuivenities outside Madras are to 
oongratulated on not having attempted to found law schools of their own. but 
on ^ving devoUd instead their attention to other branches of learning 
wMch are equally essential for the well being of the state. When this 
Provinoe possc^ such a school of law as it has in the Madras JLaw 
Oollefm it would only be adding to the gravity of the problem now under diseussioa 
for other universities to found schools of law. A school of law situated outskla 
Madras would not have the fsame facilities as one .in Madras, where the help and 
guidance of the Judges of the High Court and of the leaders of the legal probsaion 
are always immediately at 'hand, to say nothing of the greater iibrary 
For the time being at any rate the teaching of law is best where it ia -and for 
many years to come Madras will be well able to appply the needs of the Provinoe. 
Your University fully realises that the cause of •education can beat be served ia 
other directions, as is shown by the proposals which have been made to create m 
department wf oil technology and to carry out a colonisation scheme. 

'Sow what are the sti^ which the profession itself can take towards a 
healthier state of affairs and the creation m the public mind of a greater feoiing of 
confidence in its ability and integrity 7 In the fimt place, tmi profession ssust 
ensure that the high standard of prolessionsl conduct which is demanded ;ia 
maintained throughout the fmfosston. In ihe past there has been a tendency to 
fUMS over ewe faults as if tbery were oif little account i am aware of iths wn- 
warranted viadictiveness which ie dften displayed by the tuisaccowful Vtbant 
towards the advocate who has condticfted his esse. Every year the Court 

receivae many complainis of inrofessionat misconduct Some are wdn foitncM, 
others are not Of those which are not well lonudod some can be placed in (he 
category of blackmail, but the outrageous conduct of clients m some eases 
should not prevent the profession from adopting the severest attitude whmn a 
member of the profession behaves in a maaner which brings dlaereilit to ihe 
profesMon. The Importance of this esnnot be over-emphasised. 

The professmn itself should Insist on all advocates roaintainlog aoeounts 
and heepifig (heir dlieats’ moneys entirely apart from their own. PlmMleni are 
required by law to keep accounts and the Bar Ooundl eaioiiis advocates to do so. 
but the professional misconduct esses which come before the High Court show 
that accounts axe often not kept and when kept are often so badly hept as to be 
of no use at all. An advocate ahoaid keep a diary m which be should enter the 
Bul^t matter of every interview which he has with a client It roiiet be le- 
membered that witii the single agency system the advocate is not aoonpyiiig 
exactly the same positioa as s barrister in England. Uc comes directly in contact 
with his dient and lor his own sake and his client’s sake ho ehould take these 
aafeguards. If this were done the charges of professional miscoiiduct would be 
fewer ; and charges of a blackmailing aaturo would disappear altogethar, as U 
would bo found that they would have no chance of success. It is essential to 
inspire coniiclence in the public mind and Uie one eure way of ddiic this is to 
convince the public that the profession itself insists on all iXNwible safeguards 
being taken, not merely talked of. and that departures from the imth of professional 
rectitude are serious matters and will bs so regarded by the profession. Punishment 
for professional misconduct rests with the Courts not with the profession, bnt the 
profession can within iteelf do far more in ibis direction than the Court can do 
in the exercise of its power of striking off the roll of advocates the name of a 
person who has been found guilty of professional misconduct. 1 to have 


it but esprii de corps is not so widely marked as it should be. I do not 
'the same spirit of zealous reipud for Uie honour of the profession la 
not to be found in India as it is found In England. 1 know that it Is. but it 


doM not permeate the whole proteMion m it etoidd. , j. u 

Ae we have the sinele »K«nej ayetem. aad aa I have indieatM 1 think we an 
to be coneratulated on tbit, what I would like to eee mcoutaged la the foroMdion 
of partimhipa, partnerriiipa ^ ia which aome cd tte mamlMta WMld Im 
M» po ! |rfhl. for the work done by lolicitore in ^gland and oUien who wonU 
devM themaelvea to condneUni; caaea in Court. A i«rtiierabip M thia elmiMtor 
I... worked very well in Burma, aa I know from nperiaoca. and if tba idea wen 
devdoped in the Madras Preddency it would p a long way to ^n ^ jmMam. 
now iwdOT discumion. I am not euggeaUng that Inal partneiwhipa ebpald be^pnt 
on • baais in that it would be poemble for an advoeate to buy • ( 

S7 
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In the fMmrtice of a firm. The Twrlnerehip which I have in mind ia a partncrehip 
where an advocate pute nothin}^ in whoii he jotiie it and lakce nothing; out when 
he leaves it. Sneh a tmrtncrsliip must necessarily be somewhat aiitotTatic in its 
character. The senior iwrtncr must bo in a tiosition to choose his associates and 
hia word must be law within the imrtncrship. A partncrsliip on this basis may 
not be feasible outside the lethal profession, but witliiii a profession which exists 
for the purpose of ret^ulatiiig ri|;hts itetween man and man there should be the 
mentality to make it H success. Af^aiii s|icakin}; from exi)eriencc 1 know thero 
exists that mcntaltty. 8uch a partnership would lie nl>le to co|)C with all classea 
of legal work and the young man of promise would be sought after, lie would 
grow up with the firm and in carrying out the duties allotted to him he would be 
content to wait until Ills turn came to fill the chair of the senior ))ai‘iiier. 

Tile senior memliers of the liar can do very much to imi^rovc the lot of the 
Junior liar by refusing to accept briefs which according to the fitness of things 
should go to the younger memiicrs of the profession. For instance, interlocutory 
applications unless of great imjiorlance shoiiUi. as a matter of course, be left to 
the junior llnr. I am aware that even in a small matter a lay client may insist 
on taking in a senior member of the liar, but when this happens the senior can 
Insist on having a junior briefed with him. Of course, where an inclusive fee lias 
been taken for the wbolc case the employment of a junior to do the iutcrltXMitory 
work and to assist generally cannot be insisted upon, hut when the «*n8c is of 
im)K>rtance and it is iK)t a matter of taking into cousUlcratioii the poverty of a 
client a senior should stipulate for the ])aid assistance of a junior. It would help 
towards the clliciout conduct of the ensc. 'i'Jic Court has the power to certify for 
two counsel and does not licsitatc to do so in a proper (‘asc. 1 am now touching 
on a matter in wliicli it would be difiicult to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
but It is obvious that the leaders of the liar arc here in a )H)sitiou to give direct 
help to the juniors of tlus omfession and many of them no so. but tlicre is si til 
•eo |)0 for more help in this direction. The alteriiative is to divide the Bar into 
seniors and jnniors, **silk8** and **Btiifi gownsmen”, which would mean that 
ordinarily a senior would have to have a junior bricfcil with him. This course has 
lioen often advocated and I am aware that it is a eontroverBini subject, but the 
last word has not yet been said. 

The lyrohlem is certainly not easy of solution and I do not go so far as to 
say that tlfo placing of the legal education in this IVoviiicc on a pro|>cr basis and 
tho rotxitH of tlio help whicii the profession itsidf is able to give will solve the 
problem fully, but I am convinced that Uie iKisitioii of the legal nrofession will be 
a far better one and there will be the corrcs)H>ufitng benefit to the state. Noi do 
I pretend to have covered the whole ground in suggesting what I have. 
I know that I have not, but I boiie that I have given some food for 
thought. 

In conclnsion I wish to nddress a few words directly to tho graduates of the 
year. Those of yoti who intend to proceed hence to the Law College and to adopt 
the legal profession ns yoiir vo^^ation will enter u|Hm your legal careers before 
times have chan^etl for the better, but to those of you who Are fully determined to 
adopt the profession of law and have tlic will, the character and the ability to 
snoc^eed, aiteccss will come, iiispitc of the overcrowding. All those who apply to the 
Madras High Court for enrolment are seen by me in my Chambers before 
enrolment takes place. I frequently pmnt out to the candidates the difiiciilticB 
which lie before them, but ns 1 say to them, as I say to you today, there is always 
room for good men at tho top, and crowded and difficult though tho t>ath is, the 
snmmit is still attainably and 1 trust that all of you wlio decide to Bet~'oiit upon 
this adfcnturons career will reach the summit. To those of you who intena to 
enter upon other walks of life I wish the same measure of success. The Iml 
profession is not the only profession whicli is over>crowdcd, although fyerhaps other 
proCmions are not overcrowded to tlie same e.xtent. Success can ho attaiiird in any 
walk of life, provided that he who seeka it te able to a]yply himself wholcheart^ly 
to his work and allow no eoiisideratioii to draw him away from the line of 
reetitiide. Today is a great day in your lives, bnt I trust that there will lie even 
greater days to come. That will deiiciid largely on Uie way yon apply the 
knowledge which yon have gaineil here, India hat great need for men of caucatioii. 
At 110 time ill her history did she need them more, and I pray that you will idl 
play your iiaria nobly and bring erodit to your Uuivereity. 



The Rangoon University Convocation 

Mr. U Tin Tat*s Conroeatiott Address 

The following is the C!onrocstion Address delivered at the Annual Convoration 
of the University of Rangoon on the 22nd. Nevember 1240 by the Chancellor, U Tin 
Tut, M.A., Rar.-nt-Law. i.c.8. 

The year 1940 has been for the University and its Colleges a year of quiet 
adjustment of their maohiiiery to the aims of the University Amendment Act 
of 1939 and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyal and generous 
way ill which the members of the stafTs of the University and of the Colleges 
have accepted tlie implications of the new Act and have carried out tlie cleci* 
sions of those to whom the resiionsibility for defining tlie policy of the 
University and of its constituent Colleges is now entrusted. The Council of 
the University which has now a large * elective and noii-oflicial clement has already 
begun to discharge its ftiiictiona with a broad and* progressive outlook and with 
boldness and a determ iiiatiuii to make the University a truly national one. 
The Senate, largely composed of the I'rofessors of the University and selected 
liccturera and Assistant Lecturers, has in its turn responded generously to the 
aims of the University Council. Among other innovations tlie Senate has framed 
regulationa whereby school teachers have been made eligible under certain 
conditions to appear for the Intermediate and Pass Degree examinations in Arts 
without attendance at College courses. T'lils is a first and imporisnt step in 
giving effect to the aim of Section 15 (30) (p) of the amended Liiiversity Act 
under which the Senate now has f>ower to make regnlatioiMi for the admission 
of non •collegiate students to University examinations. The question of extending 
the privilege under suitable saf^uards and conditions to those who are not schod 
teachers but who never tliel ess desire to be made eligible for np)iearance at University 
sxanuiiationa without being able to avail themselves of tlio of>portuiiity of mider- 
going courses of study at the various Collegea wiH doubtless receive in due 
course the attention of the Senate, this being a matter which requires consider- 
able orgaivixation. Tlie Executive Committee of tlie University (jounoil and the 
Standing (^mmitlee of the Senate have accepted in principle the pro|)oaal that 
the Uiitvcrsity abould hold its own matriculation exaintiialion imt>osiiig its own 
Btandard and that the actual Pass Degree conme should be one of only three 
years’ dnratioiu Another imiKH-tant |>ro|iossl which has been accejited ^ the 


but also Che courses of study st the several Colleges will have to he rcorgatiixod. 
The detailed arrangements to give effect to these iiiiiovstioiis which have been 
accepted ia priiicitile give rise to a number of admiiiistrstive firoblemB which we 
may confidently leave to the Senate and its Stsading Committee and the College 
Governing Bodies for a eatUfaetory solution. 

2. The University recently lost by retirement the services of Professor L. O. 
Owen, 1.BLS. lie was Professor of Mathematics since the institution of the 
Uttivesaity on the 1st December 1920. lie took a profouad interest in* the wellsie 
it the University and in bis students and no College at this University baa ever 
had a more competent teacher or a soya who has been held in greater respect 
and affection hy bm pupils. TTie University Council lost on the 14th Blareh 1940 
the services of ttuo Reverend George D. Josif by his death. He was the Field 
Beeietary of the American Baptist Mission in Burma and represented the achoole 
of tl^ on the University Council sincer Its reoonstitntioii on the 1st 

August 1930. 1 have also to mention with great regret Bie death of Hir Benjainia 
Herbert Heald on the 4th April 1940. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Rangoon 
University from 1927 to 1932 and rendered eminent service to It In that 
eaiiaoiiy. 

S. Aa innovation likely to be fraught with great consequences in fotnia 
was made early in the current aesdemie year. 1 refer to the In^innlng now 
made by Uie Unlveraily and by Univenuty College and Jii^taon College to teaeh 
■electisd anblntts tbroiigfi the medium of Biirmcae. Burmese leisures on Jlittory am 
now being provided by the University for first year Intermediate students and Box* 
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ncM Icetarei on Pali m now bein^ prorided for the sane (irodo of stadents bv the 
two Colleges I have nentioned. Attendance at ihesc clnsscs is on a votiiniary basis 
and there are alternative classes in the same subjects taught in English. 'J'ltongh this 
new deMrtnre is on an experimental basis, I can see no reason why the exmriment 
shoiilii fail. The difficulty lies in the want of sufficient and suitable text ueoks in 
onr own language but the demand which is now being occasioned must in course 
of time create its. own supply. Other Oriental countries have ex})erieiu^ and 
overcome the same difficulty, notably in Jaimn where there now exist text books in 
the language of the country in all bran€*heB of modern science, and lliailand. onr 
eiose neighbour, has, I understand, pit^ressed a great deal in the same direction. 
The eventual , result of the innovation, if it is accompanied by adequate steps for^e 
ilranilation into or the creation of books in Burmese in all branches of arts and 
adenee, »wlll be toiturn this University into a real Burmese University and to 
adapt our language already ao rich in poetical and descriptive vocabulary to the 
needs of arts and science. To the richness and iioetry ot our mother tongue will 
be added the eomiiarativcly moderh virtues of precision and concision, the two 
esoenllal J^tribntes of acieniilic language, 

4. Ifany Burmana like myself who received their higher education tbrongh 
the snediitm of the noble language of England will view the shadow of this coming 
change with mixed feelings. We owe much to the language of Chaucer and 
HbalieapeaiBe :as .it ofiened to us the doors of EuroT)caii thought and culture. Europe 
tiihentad the culture and oiviiixatioii of ancient Greece and ancient Rome and 
.nddni wmdh do these in ,Chc ceiiturica that came after and it is a great privilege 
lor jm ‘Ccientd 'to iknow m .'modern 'W.eslcrn language well enough to share in the 
cidh Imritoge of Ihe culture ond literature of Euroi)c. 'i'o take it second 
hand Abonip such translations may 4>e in our own language is to lose 
m ffsaai deal of that •heritage and speaking lor myself I think that to be 
«ble to read and understaiid Bhakespeare in his town language is Butlicient 
faoQSipeiise iar the trouble of learning English well in the same way as to be 
alkie to wmd and understand tJ l^iiya would I fatu*y be a rich reward for a 
jj^eraon bom in another ooun^ 4o leaim Durmese. I ttmrat that when the process of 
'■uddiiKg Bonnese the medium etf mstruotion at the ‘Colleges is completed after 
an ao i ^oa t B tcwniBlion period, Engfidh wnll <be .nonstituted a coroi>ulBQry subject 
for the iaiemedkaita and Bass lacgxee 4»aiiiunctieQs. Aimislations take time and 
it la oHential, imrliBalaifly lor those wito wiB *011161 Alie acieutific professions, that 
inir gmdaoteB dhoidd be fnmidad with the meaiM .of weadiiig in English after 
thqr have aoierad their proCeadbns the latest deueleipineirto in the Went in 
ieieatide loaeaixlL 

5. I weleome the wndergradciatGa present here lo-di^ and venture to take 
this opportunity of afoiiq; some words of ad'vloe. Ten wiU recollect that a few 
monilm ago a cerlnui exubcunnoe of spirit displayed by a wuHiber of University 
atodoDtr during an exeucskxi to a town in the lirila iiocame Ihe occasions for 
Strang eritioisnia In Iho Eress of the bdiaviomr of University students. 1 am 
satiidM myself that tho criticMms then made wore based on exaggerated accounts 
of what took place but nevertheleas riie inmdent will have Iopm on your atten- 
tion the nceeaaity of practising the virtue of reatiwial. Aa cepaeaefitatkes of the 
Univenity and of your relative Ckdlcigea you hold the hoaoax of theac institutiona 
in yonr bands. Ine pubiie rightly expect much from the nembera of Che only 
University in this conntry and it is up to you to show that ^ learn here among 
other valuable things good bdiavionr and coortcay. The Burmeae people are in 
particular critical the system of co-education which exiate at the Gollcgea. 
Oo-ednoation aa a oednite vocational method it of recent origin. The oonatitution 
of society in early ages wiUi war and religion as the chief occupoUon end 
interests confined edueation to men and boys. 'Jhe idea that women and idrie 
are also entitied to edueation is comparaUvely reeent, and since estabHahed 
institutions for education wen until reeenty confined to young men and boycL 
reasons d economy dictated the admianon of young women and giria to educatioual 
InatiUitiona pravioualy designed for males. Qhe advantage or otherwise of co- 
education la still a matter of strong eontroversy even in Western conntrici. The 
Burmese people are rightly conservative in regard to their social uaagea and 
eutiomi and the idea of co-education it contrary to their wishes and sentiments. 
There an undoubted advantages in co^ncation nut S])eaking for the large majtniiy 
of Burmans 1 think it wrong that oiir University slioiild carry on a system whicn 
is op|K>sed to Burmese social ideas wlni*h impose coiiHidcrublc restraint ' on sotnal 
intercourse between men and womeii. 1 would Uicreforc propose for the cousi- 
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dmfion of the Oonneil end the Senate the poeidbUity of eitablidiinff an Arte 
and Science College to be confined to jonng ladiei. ouch a atep wouM I know be 
weloomed by most parents of our young women and cause a great and desirable 
increase in the number of girl matriculates to our University. Meanwhile my 
advice to the young Burmese • students of both sexes is to still the voice of public 
criticism by maintaining in their mutual relationship at College the courtesy, 
decorum and restraint which are taught in all respectable Burmese homes. I am 
sore that most of you already practice this high standard of behaviour. To a 
few that have been led astray by false standards of BO(*ial freedom let me say 
that respect and chivalry towards women characterise civilised man and that few 
proverbs in the Burmese language have peater meaning and significance than 
fneifinta do aindaye shwe pe lo maya, which freely rendered into English is that 
a woman's greatest possession is her modesty. 

6. I now turn to the new graduates on whom it was my privilege a few 
moments ago to confer degrees. 1 wouhl remind you iliat though you may have 
left the precincts of the University and the Colleges you as graduates and past 
students remain representatives of these institutions and that the best way of 
showing your gratitude to the institutions which have equipped you for the several 

E rofessions which you have chosen is to maintain their tame and good repute 
y faultless behaviour and the blameless practice of your professions. I exhort 
you to conduct yourself suitably unto the position to which, by the degree con- 
ferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

7. You have won the battle of the examinations and my best wishes go 
to you in the battle of life in which you will now bo engaged. I would like to 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of all graduates of this University, 
past and present, of military age to the opportunities which are now open to 
men born in this country for service in the armed forces of the Crown. The 
Burmese races have a long history of martial prowess. In 18:^4, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, we governed an empire stretching from the Brahma- 
putra to the Mekong and in the past our hero kings led BiirrocBe armies to victory 
in many hardfought battles. The fortunes of war eventually laid us low but we 
fell to no ignoble foe and we are now an important part of greater empire well on 
the way to take our due place in it as a fully self-governing Dominion. 'Ibe 
empire is now engaged in the greatest of all wars in history and for no less a 
cause than the freedom and liberty of the world. Many past students of this 
University have already given a lead to other young men of this country by 
offering their services for the war and some have already earned the great honour 
of bolding the King’s Gonimisflion not only in the Army but also in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and the Auxiliary Air Force. Make haste lest you be 
too late to take your places in the armed forces of the cropi'e in the .march to 
victory, a victory which will relight the lamps of Europe and save Burma and the 
rest of the world from the menace of naked force. In following this path of 
duly you will be helping to restore the ancient muriial fame and glory of the 
Burmese nation. 

8. The gift of truth, we often say in Burma, is the best of all gifts. Let 
me therefore before I close offer to the new graduates a truth from that section 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the S. myutia Nikaya. It is recorded there 
that the road to victory is fourfold and that it consists of mrca, dama, dhiti and 
cttpa, meaning truth and loyalty, self-control, resolution and sacrifice. Fonder well 
on this terse formula of Buddha , you will find in it tlie way to victory whatever 
may be the nature of the battle you are fighting, even if it be your final battle 
against self, and indeed it was primarily for that battle that Buddha propounded 
his formula. Practice the four virinea I have named. On the eve of your entiw 
into the world at large 1 can give you no better gift than the way to victory in all 
your worthy undertakings. 


The Agra University Convocation 

8J. Syauaprasad Mookerjee's Addrese 

The following is the text of the Convocation Addrese delivered by B|« 
Syamapraaad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Agra.h^ 
on Baluiday, the 88rd. November, 1940 
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I deem it a f^reat honour to be invited to deliver the Convocation Address of 

J ronr University. Jt is true yonr University ranks as one of the younger seats of 
earning; in this country. Yet one cannot overlook the peculiar circumstancea 
leadin^c to vour foundation which brought within your jurisdiction many 
institutions that have for a long number of years steadily eontnbuted their share 
to the cause of educational progress. If vonr University nas known only thirteen 
snmmers, its habitation in this historic etty of Agra, whose ancient and mediaeval 
associations are indeed unforgettable, gives you a digni^ and a prominence which 
have a value all their own. The uiM river which glides past tne battlements of 
vonr city carries our memory back to the heroic age of India, to the daya of the 
Mababbarata and even to that of the Big* Veda itaeif. The ancient caaue of the 
city figured in the Qa$idaa of the Qhasnavid period. The noble town which grew 
round it ilourished under the fostering care of the greatest of the Great Mogula 
who founded the famous fort of cut red atone, the like of which those who nad 
travelled over the world in the daya of bis son, could not point out. But it was 
left to his famous grandson to adorn the city with its brightest of ornaments— one 
of the seven wonders of the world-^ crowning tribute in marble to India's 
womanhood. The land round the Taj was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abul 
Fazl. For years it was the residence of Tonsen and the resting place of many an 
eminent itersonage of the Mogul Period. A University founded in a city with 
such noble assotiiations has a responsibility to the Motherland which need 
no emphasis. 

The last twenty years have witnessed the creation of several unitary teaching 
and residential UiiiveiHities in different parts of India and admirable work is being 
done in many of them to advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, however, continue to be of the 
affiliating type, and while the colleges should be encouraged to carry on 
undergraduate teaching work in the various faculties, 1 would carnesily idead that 
you should organise in full eo-oiierntioii with one another important schemes of 
original research consistent with the requirements of your province. They should 
embrace each of the great fields of human thought nuu achievement. It should i>e 
possible to develop the scheme in such a manner as to avoid duplication of work 
and permit a fair distribution of subicn'ts in aicordance with the conditions and 
circumstances of your institutions. I am well aware ihai such a scheme will need 
for its materialisation very large reBoiir<*cs iti the way of apparatus, librarirB, 
laboratories and inuseums, which arc all iiidls}>en8ablc to modern liighci education 
as elaborate costly machines arc to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised world is financed generously, if not lavishly, by the State, 
you must apiieal to Government for increased grants to enable you to discharge 
your main function. It is my firm conviction that, with the resources of the 
affiliate colleges properly organised and stimulated, your University can secure 
the oasistance of the instructing staff and scholars who would be willing to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred cause of advnHccment of the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their foundation mainly to a desire on the 
part of the autliorilies to secure the loyal services of administrators and 
service-holders who could keep going the complex machinery of a bureaucratic 
Ciovernmcnt in an orderly and etliciciit nianticr. There was also the idea of 
spreading in a conquered territory, throitgh the agency of the UnivcrBitics, a 
system of Western ctlucatioii which in . those days of benevolent despotism was 
regarded by the riiifcrs as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what they thought to be a higher standard of life. Universities were not established 
ns seats of learning nor was education attempted to be organised for the highest 
development of Indian culture and eivilizalion. Nearly half a century after the 
establishment of the first University in India, the ideal of a teaching University 
where scholars might meet for the dissemination and advancement of knowledge 
was first formulated. But the general syseni of education was not even then 
closely linked up with those essential fwohlcms which called for early fulfilment, 
so that India might reach her destiny through cdiicatjon and regain her supremacy 
in the domain of cnllnrc and enlighteiiiuent as also in the social, economic and 
political B|)hcres of activity. 

While I shall lie the last person to rohiinvise the value and importance of 
ilie work which Indian I'ldversilips have done to advance educational progress in 
tins country, to spread wholesome ideas among the iH'oplc, to widen the onthK>k of 
millions of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas of i*rogrcs8 and liberty, 
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and to coQse the national coneoionsnees of the citlsene. I ehall yet say that the 
time has come when a re-orientation of Unirersity education is urgently called for 
in order to suit the changing conditions of our oonnti^. Our Universities should 
no longer continue to be regarded principally as training grounds for the professions 
and services. The professions are overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now based on a variety of considerations where merit does not always play the 
most prominent part. 

The colleges should provide at the base what has been known for generations 
as a sound liberal education that is catholic, expansive, free from narrowness and 
bmotoi^ in ideas or doctrines, appropriate for a broad and enlightened mind. That 
education should be imparted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difficulties but such difficulties have 
beeuvpvercome in free countries and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be nusuited to the needs of modern civilisa- 
tion, has been introduced with success. This is of fundamental value in the true 
building up of national life. It is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. The other day a vigorous attack 
was launched on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language and litera- 
ture of some of the countries over which Hitler holds his sway to-day. The critic 
rightly expressed his abhorrence oi what constitutes a death-blow to the culture 
of those countries. In India also, for more than a century, education impart^ 
through the medium of a foreign language has unduly dominated its academic life 
and it has now produced a class of men who are unconsciously so de-nationalised 
that any far-reaching proposal for the recognition of the Indian languages as the 
vehicle of teaching and examination up to the highest University stage is either 
ridiculed as impossible or branded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental principle not on account of any blind adherence to 
things that I claim as my own but out of a firm conviction that the fullest de- 
velopment of the mind of a learner is possible only by the natural approach and 
also that by this process alone can there be a great revival of the glory and rich- 
ness of the Indian languages. 

A problem that has presented difficulties in India but which to my mind is 
certainly avoidable relates to the recognition of different Indian languages 
by the Universities. In my University, elaborate provisions have been in existence lor 
more than thirty years for the recognition of all the important Indian languages. At 
the post-Matriculation stage, a candidate coming from outside Bengal is encourag^ to 
offer bis own mother-tongue at his examination. Important Indian languoges other 
than Bengali have been included for the M. A. Examination also. At the 
Matricutation stage, non-Bengalees are not compelled to accept Bengali as medium 
of their examination. Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised as media along 
with Bengali and have been given the same importance as the languSge of the 

S rovince itself. Others are allowed the option to offer English as their mMium. 1 
0 believe that the question of the study of important Indian languages should 
not present any difficulty whatsoever in any Indian University, only if we remem- 
ber the cardinal point that, in whichever corner of the vast country we might 
reside, we are bound to one another by ties of brotherhood and comradeship, and 
in generally helping one another in the field of education, we are but strengthening 
the foundation of that great Indian nationhood, the full atteinment of which has 
been the dream of generations of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

While 1 plead for the due recognition of our own languages, I recognise that 
English should remain a compulsory second-language and that it should be taught 
to all, mainly for the purpose of correct expression of ideas and assimilation of 
knowledge to be gathered from books written in that great lanpage. Provision 
should also be made for the study of other Important languages, both Eastern and 
Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and the courses of study, not from 
the standpoint of any one individual subject but in the light of the requirements 
of the entire educational structure, is also called for. We are pressed by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to his own special subject, to 
store the minds of our youths with knowledge. But what is sometimes forgotten 
Is that the capacity of their minds is limited and knowledge that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life must make room for that which is necessary and useful. 
Well did a disUngoished scholar once observe that we shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that readiness which the exigencies of life demay, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged lumber-room. 
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We have therefore to keep in mind the need for a liberal and ii^tcfnl nlii'-nriim, 
on which will be raiaed the auperstructnre of auch departmentH oC study as wiH 
produce men and women trained in dtverte branchea of kiiowUHl)<e, themelival aini 
practical, which will make them 6t peraona in the aervice of the nation, 'llio 
oneation haa been and will be how far and how beat we can combine eiliicatton. 
that ia, the brinmng oat of the facultiea with inatroction, that ia, the imparting of 
▼alnable knowledge. If we can induce the right mood, achievement of the pur- 
poae will not be difficult. Such Univeraity ahould adequately reflect the peculiar 
needa of the country and the area it apecially aervea and ahould produce men who 
will not add further to the waate of human materiala but poaaeaa both knowledge 
and culture ao aa to be absorbed in worthy occupationa. To put it differently, wo 
can aay that true education ahould include the local idea, the national idea and the 
international idea. 

A problem that haa recently agitated the minda of persona interested in 
education relatea to the relationanip of atudenta with colleges and Uiiiveraitiea. 
In our country, from time immemorial, the teacher and the atudent stood in the 
same rolationship as did a father and hia son. In modern days, the atmosphere 
in educational iiiatitu lions does not always lead to the formation of a healthy 
social life lictwceii tlie toac.her and the student. This is all the more conspicuous 
ill non -resident ini institutions where opportunities for mutnal contact are necessarily 
limited. The situation often bc(‘oincs embarrassing to educational authorities when 
exciting political questions agitate the minds of students and directly influence 
their conduct within the (u)llegcs, although the authorities have no responsibility 
whatsoever for siicli situations or developments. My intimate association with the 
atudent community makes me assert unhesitatingly that we should miss no 
opportunities of dis Missing with them all those problems that agitate their minds, 
even though tliey mny iiavc no direct connecaion with their academic work. TJiis 
close association and frank exchange of ideas soon melt away feelings of shyness 
and aloofness from their minds, and whatever their ultimate view-point, it 
creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfovturiato disturbances, such as strikes and noisy demonstrations, arc be- 
coming a common feature in educational institutions and this tendency should 
be discoiiraiicd in the interest of all concerned. If the controversy relates to a 
matter allccting the internal ailairs of an iustitutiion and cannot he amicably 
solved by the collcu'e itself, the final decision should be left to a reprcficntaiivo 
University lloanl. I see no reason why the University Kcgulntiotis should not 
make the deeision of such a body binding on the parties concerned. I know this 
interference on the part of the University may not always In; welcomed by all 
educational institulions. lUii let me impress upon them that I would gladly accept, 
first ami foremost, any satisfactory solution by the college itself without interference 
from anybody else. If this is not possible, I would much rather leave the decision 
in the hanils of an iniiiartial body of acaticmlc men than permit the disliirliaiicc 
to fliuvad and he exploited liy persons who may bo least concerned with the 
welfare of the institution or of the siiulents aO’ci tcd, 

As reganls disturbances due to extraneous reasons, I would beg of the stiulenls 
not to make the educational institutions the forum for expressing their disap]>rovnl 
of questions of public policy which might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students rcmaiuitig aloof from the burning questions 
of the day. 1 Wivoiild not, however, like them to be ciigrosscil in party politics, 
for I believe they shoiihl m.aiiitain their iiulc]HMidence of outlook and zealously 
cultivate that sjiirit of clear and critical thinking, that free power of reasoning, 
which slionld be their main asset as they enter upon public life on the completion 
of their educational career, lint nothing should prevent them from an active 
Btudv and discussion of all important political questions of the day. and even, 
ahould they so desire, sympathising with particular schools of thought which 
they imlividuiilly or collectively might <hoosc lo supiwt. With good-will 
amv uuderstamling on both sides the University and College Unions should 
prove a healthy training ground for future eiiizciishiii. Frankly B|>eakiiig, 
occasional outbursts of youthful feelings rIioiiM not worry educational 
administrators. Hut when they arc allowed to interfere with the regular routine 
of academic work, or create dvadUx'ks on issues, small and iusignifleaut, they 
become a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very foundation of that 
strong disciplined character which must be an essential ixissession of all young 
men and women anxious to dedicate theiiv lives to the cause cf their counUy^s liberty. 
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1 hm DOtioed leeently a notification issued by a Provincial Government 
layinc down severe peualtics for the maintenance of discipline amongst students, 
Om fluent hdd out is that such students as may come under the purview of the 
orao^ will be debarred from Government service. To my mind, tlireats of 
punitive action will defeat the very object which die authors of the order them* 
^ves jdleRa to have in view. BcHidcs, this particular threat is an idle one. 
For today admission to public Bcrvio<» is controlled by various non-academio 
ooosiderations and in any case it abk>rbs only a fraction of University-train^ 
youths* Again, no words can be too strong to coiidomn any policy of espionf^e 
wliieh encourages secret rei^orts of the activities of the studonts to bo supplied by 
the tesdiers themselves. Any attemi^tcd transformation of the free and sacred 
tm>le of learning into a branch of the Tntclligeuco Department is a sure method 
of destroying the soul of Indians manhood. 

^ h^forcM discipline such as these processes imply must make room for 
discipline from within. Modern pB\vdiology tclis us that the mind of man cannot 
built up by superimposed ideas and inslriiciionp without regard to its own 
living impulses. We shall be untrue to our work as teachers and administrators 
if wc fail to make the right apixial to the stiulcnt cominiinity and make them 
realise that the maintenance of sound disciplino in cducatioual insiitnlions is a 
duty not cast on oflicers and teachers alone but must readily bo shared by the 
students themselves. The moss student-mind is sound and pure. In every country 
youth adores the spirit of patriotism. The time of youth is the time for 
initiative and enthusiasm, for that disregard of conKCfiucnces which makes men 
willing to undertake great things, the time when a man can do great things that 
the moss of men cannot believe to be i>OBsiblc. ‘^Adorc cnlhiiHiaHin,” says Massini, 
'^worship the dreams of the virgin soul, and the visions of early youth, for they 
are the perfume of Paradise, which the soul preserves in iBsiiing from the hands 
of the Creator.” In a subject country such as ours, tlic patriotic impulses of 
youth are iu)t to be all the more fervent and oulspuken, and it will be the hciglit 
of folly if thoughts and ideals that vibrate their minds and make Uicm feel 
restless are not fuUv appreciated by us. 'i'hc acudemiu atmosphere cun retain its 
sancUty and freedom, only with the loyal asBiHranec of the stmlenlM. Wo must 
do all that lies iii our power to awaken them to the realisation iliat national 

C roblems have not been solved in other countries, and cannot be solved in India, 
y such childish mctliods as Btiidcnts* strikcH and dcmonslralioiiB within the 
colleges, that the best way of helping to cope with a iialiomil crisis that fiices 
India today is for Ihciii to coininnc with tlic UnivcrsillcB in Bcciiring for IhciuBclvcs 
better education and better preparation for life. 

For UB who arc rcsixinsiblc for shaping the policy of the ITiiivcFsiiicH it would 
be well to remember the prophetic words of a great Uiiiiker that it would be a 
most deplorable thing to make the ])ricc of education for oiir voiiths the Burreiidor 
of the years of the greatest initiative and enthusiuKiii and of Inc hope and . capacity 
for great deeds to rigid surveillance or to the work of acipiisitioii alone. IjcI us 
keep our students at work getting knowledge out of IsMiks but not while the 
enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of doing things is being 
gradually lost, learning itself is nut always of the greatest value. The man who 
is made is the great thing and the work of doing is the great thing in the man. 
But it is not the man alone that the Uiiiversity is to make. Let us teach our 
students and let us ourselves dcmonslraic that no inan lives to himself, that no 
task can be more patriotic than that of bimling the whole community together by 
common association and aspirations. 'J'he object of education in not the eonstruclion 
of a single man who dies and is forgotten. Benonts to the comniiiiiity, to the 
nation, to civilization, are all that are of value, and the production of the 
individual man whose in/lucnco shall live for ever in the weal of humanity— 
that is the great object of every University. I^et us lift up the mass of our country- 
men from hard conditions of |K)vcrty and ignorance and let us produce the 
individual man framed and trained in our Universities who will worthily 
participate in that majestio progress. All our students may not b^>ome very 
iMrnea, all may not even go very deeply into any one subject. But what is our 
education worth if wc have not been able to push back their horizons, to remove 
their vision from the little concrete objects that fill a narrow and isolated life 
and to make them realise, however vaguely, the existence of a vast field of human 
lUe and interest, of history and science, of achievement and failure, of 
ezamplea and warnings outside of themselves, beyond the period of their lives and 
mm ^ limits of thdi province and country ? 
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Tlio of « bzoad ontlook rad » eletr Tiiion wai never eo ImperatiTe » eft 
the present moment We meet in n time of storm and stress. Krara and orowas 
are tnmbling down and countries that have long been the citadels of freedom .are 
today the ruthless victims of superior force. India appreciates, more perhaps 
than any other country, what it is for a people to lose their political power aM 
independence. Battling nations and warring ideologies contend for mastery in the 
East and the .West. The roaring tide of partisanship and passion UircateBS to 
sweep away many of the institutions we hold dear, and, who knows, mra even 
destroy whatever remains of the Integrity of this ancient land of ours. Distrust 
and prejudice, invariably associated with the doctrine of overlordship still cloud 
the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen observer of modern times, racial and 
religious prejudices, which we had fondly believed to be the outcome of ignorant 
reaction, have been made the basis of national policy and learned men have been 
found able to reconcile the defence of this barbarism with their conscience. 

Agra faced problems of serious import in the past when it first emerged to 
full view from the mist of antiquity. It found an India divided against itself-Hi 
prey to internal chaos and external aggression. The Central Government whose 
power had once been felt from the Himalayas to Madura had collapsed. Rival 
princes and barons fought for supremacy in the various provinces. The spectre of 
foreign domination loomed lar^e on the horizon. Buccaneers from neighbouring 
continents were already intercepting pious pilgrims and peaceful traders, and 
tr^ng to establish their lairs on the defenceless sca-board of India. How did the 
eminent men of Agra deal with the situation in the sixteenth century ? They 
realised the supreme need of the country’s unity. India, according to certain 
bureaucratic auministrators and myopic politicians, is not one country or nation. 
But was not the unity of the land and its people emphnstsed by ancient writers ? 

It is to the task Qf the unification of this land of Uindiisthan that a long 
line of rulers, lliiidu and Muslim, directed their energies In the past. In the work 
of political unification in the sixteenth century, Akbar was ably seconded, among 
others, by Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur. Your city became 
the metropolis of a united Hiiidnsthan and retained that proud position for well 
nigh a century. The Rajput and the Pathan, the Mogul and the Andhi Khetii. 
retained their individual culture. But they co-Oi>erntcd to establish an edifice carvoa 
in granite, and hewn out of the rock of liberalism, toleration and a broad-mindedness 
that did away with the artificial barriers raised by racial and religious prejudices. 

structure stood till the recrndcsccnce of intolerance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfortune of our country. 

With unity had come freedom from the foreign menace. The Kings of Iran 
rad Turan came to acquire a wholesome respect for the Qovernroent of Hindus* 
than, and the sea-rovers from the West were content to send pious missionaries 
and peaceful ambassadors to the Imperial Court. The quiet teachings of mediaeval 
bhaktaa— apostles of Ahiinsa— useful as they were in imbuing the people with ideiiii 
of catholicity, neighbourly charity and toleration, so essential for national organisa- 
tion and solidarity, would not have sufficed to save the country from chaos and 
aggression, had they not been reinforced by the valour of the horsemen of Akbar, 
the spearmen of Man Singh and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 
of the past be lost on us ? Shall wc encourage movements that threaten to 
disrupt the unity of this country ? It should not be forgotten that if Indian 
history teaches a lesson, it is this— that (Kilitical disruption due to tribal jealousy 
and religious antagonism has been the harbinger of foreign domination. 

If Indian||iiiity is a desideratum. Us essential pre-r^nisite is a broad tolera- 
tion in every srfiiere of life. Racial and religious prejudices have often, Uiroiighout 
the ages, turned Kiiroiie into i recking shambles and disintrarated nations and 
'Vamshackle empires**, which, had they remained united, would have been better 
able to withstand the shock of external invasion. A loud lament has gone forth 
from an Anglo-Saxon statesman Uiat his navy bears a heavier burden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly Catholic population, which was 
once unifj^ to his country by stronger political ties. Perhaps the Catholics and 
Celts still remember Drogheda and Wexford, the penal *aw8 and Coercion Acta. 
Our Motherland has to he saved, if necessary, with our life-blood, from Droghedas 
rad Wexfords and their inevitable corollary— an Ulster in sn ’’Emerald lele” rad 
a sullen Eire within a frowning Oomrooii wealth. 

Let men and women trained in Indian Universities of today unite in thdr 
eilbrts for the remaking of their Motherland. No «H>nntry has attained gieatoess 
or liberty except tl^u^ loyal rad disinterested service of her childm. Ibe 
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Bpirit ^ the New India miiet be born of Birug^le and ardnovB labour and BaeriiioeL 
of noble Korn of case and luxury, of ibirat for knowledge and its widest applies* 




buriiftig and unalterable faitli in tlic |>olilical iiit^rity of tbe country, of loyalty 
to truth and faith in (.Iml. Let iia proceed on the |talli that leads to the Home of 
Lilicrty, of Justice, of Higbicousness, iitidatiiitcd by obstacles or failures, gaining 
conrngc and Htroiigth fronj the evcrlusting truth that, even if the present generation 
conic's to its journey's end lieforc the goal Is r(»nchcd, our ceaseless cnorts will 
inspire those who follow us, and tliey will carry on tlic unfiniRhed duty with un- 
abated energy and dcieruiiiiation and know no rest or iicacc till Victory is 
achieved. 


The Patna University Convocation 

Sir S. Radhakrishiians Address 


Tlic following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
S, UaOhalriabmtn M. A., i>. Litt. , LL. D., F. B. A. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Vi«e-(.'hnnccUor, JlenarcB Jlindu University, at the University of Patna 
held on the 20Ui November. 1940 

Permit me to Uiank the anthoritics of the University, most conlially, for their 
kindness in asking me to address this Convocation of the University of Patna. 
Ilenarcs and Patna have been in close cnUural contact for many cGnturies, and I 
am bappy to say that we are maintaining it even now. Your distinguished 
Vice-Chan cel lor is a member of our Court and Council, and wo have in Uic colleges 
of the Ilenarcs Hindu University as many as six hundred students from the 
province of Behar. It is my fervent wish that the feelings of good ncighbourlincss 
between Behar and Benares may be fostered in the years to come. 

Though the University of Patna is raUicr young, your city looks down on 
many centuries, and has listened to great teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
faiths, and in more recent times, to Muslim and Christian divines. Your province, 
as its name implies, was full of tlic viharas, the monasteries, of the Buddhist and 
the Jaina monks. 'Jlic great enircror Asoka bad his capital in your city, and from 
here announced to distant lands his message of dharma, or a life of discipline and 
ahimsa, or merry, to all creation. At a time when the world is overrun by mad 
despots, when tlie natural aggressiveness of man, instead of receiving check, is 
iiiHling increased scope, it is good to be reminded of tbe ideals of the Buddha— 
maitri and karuna : love and mercy. 

Your University may be said to inherit a great tradition of human values, 
a tradition which has been supiiorted by the seers of mankind with a singular 
unnniraity. The sages of the Uiumisbads. Buddha, Confucius, tuipcratcs, Jesus and 
Mohammad, though they belonged to different races and climates, did not sp^ak In 
diverse tongues. They were agreed that wbat is most desirable from man is not 
' the riches of Croesus, or the bononrs of Caesar, or the |iower of Nero”. A civilised 
life is not to be equated with physical strength or material prosperity, political 
power or commercial success. The easy and plcosant life made possible by science 
IB not the essence of civilisation. We may enjoy all the benefits of science, material 
wealth and comforts, our trains may start punctually, and we may kera our 
appointments to tbe minute, and yet we may be barbarous. Civilisation is a living 
spirit and not a mechanical apparatus. Centuries before the Christian era, io jAle 
city and its neighbourhood dwelt ]>eople who lived chiefly on nuts and vei^etableiL 
whose clothes were plain and simple, whose amusemeiitB few and inexpensive, and 
whose metliods of transport slow and rudimentary ; and yet we cannot deny to 
them tbe quality of civilisation for their inner life was highly develops. At^ng 
them were saints whose names we still honour, poets whose works we still cherish, 
philosophers whose thoughts we still study, men who have raised us to s moral 
eminence, and who are now part of that immortal heritage which knows not sge 
or weariness or defeat. Civilisation consists in the exercise of all them powen a^d 
faculties which are over and above our mere existence as animal ^ 

enjoyment of the rarest of man's gifts, tbe disinterested life, the life of 
t^ spirit. 
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It if not poffible lor nt to caltiTate thf inner life nnleif we are nised ebore 
pbyeieel wento. The importance of this baiie principle is understood by those who 
are working for the better distribation of wealth, and the increasing soeialiaation 
of the State. The new economic policies and ])blitical arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It is 
in edncational institutions that the youth of a country must be trained to the 
appreciation of the good life, with its ftne and delicate perceptions and desire for 
the things of the s|)irit. 

But if the wprid has fallen into wildness, if young men made for joy and 
happiness, shaped for love, mercy and kindness, are raining hell from the sky on 
noncombatant populations, innocent women and Bleeping children, if they are 
maiming and mangling, drowning and burning their fellow creatures who hapiwn 
to be their enemies, tlio oatroges on yoiiUi perpetrated in the name of cduc-ation are 
largely^ responsible for this condition. There arc many who aBBumo that the child’s 
mind is like wax on which we could stamp any pattern of our dcviHing. Even 
Plato bases his theory of education on this assumption, and requires us to soak the 
young mind with sights and soniids which may sink into Ihe snbBoil of its mental 
life and there remain fixed for ever, lie wnnta young children to look on at a 
battle so that tlicy might get used to warfare. War war the national industry of 
Hparta, and so its edui'ationists demanded the niter subordination of the individual 
to the State in the interests of military eflicicncy. The Christian churches also 
trained the youth under their control by giving them their own ideas of duty and 
patriotism, and often they succeeded in tlirowing a cloak of religion on the passions 
and prejudices of men. Many of the educational systems of the Euro]>eaii Conttnent 
are fixing the youth in attitudes of hatred, violence, bloodlust and uncharitablcncBB 
to all who arc not of their race or ]>olitical creed. Instead of prcBerving human 
nature from vice and error, instead of teaching the youtli the mutual de)Mmdence 
of mankind and tho need for love and compassion, we spoil luiman nature and 
seduce it from its natural love for humanity and virtue. The youth of the world 
are thus deprived of tho heritage of decent living and simple happiness. They do 
not get a cnance to think their own thoughts or have their own dreams. 

There is something to bo said for tho ancient Indian ideal of education 
which subordinates commercial and miiitaiy values to the human ones. Its aim is 
brahtnacharya, initiation into a discipline life of spirit, tlic development of the 
chastity of mind and body. In every individual there is a spark of sacred hre, a 
spark which tho passions may defile but cannot put out. It inclines us to the love 
01 the highest virtuer I'he purpose of education is to help the free growth of the 
soul. When the young mind is brought into contact with the noblest classics of 
art and literature, it absorbs their mellow lights, their sacred enthusiasms, their 
austere patterns. Buddha’s ripeness of spirit, Sankara’s magnificence of mind, are 
a corrective to our youthful immodesty. They reveal to us not only tlie littleness 
and transience of things but the cxalM dignity of human nature when seen in the 
perspective of the eternal. The world is a living, breathing one. Time bears the 
image of eternity, and all mankind is hewn from the same rock. 

This spiritual humanism is what wc most n(^ today. Great changes in 
manners and modes of thought have occurred. Science and machinery have wrested 
from Nature a full provision for human life, and with proi^er organisation there 
would no longer bo any need for long hours of hard toil or bitter struggle for 
bread, yet withal there is much fear for the future. It seems too tragic that in a 
world which is there for us to enjoy, and, which might be made full of happiness 
for every one, we treat human life with contempt, and squander it as recklessly 
as we throw away material treasure. We have all tho power of creation, all the 
capacity for hapuineBB, all the will for service, natural, intellectual and ethical 
riehes in abundant at our disposal, and of this noble inheritance we have made a 
fearful thing. 

What is the root cause of it all ? Why are wars recurrent phenomena in 
human history 7 Why do we have the present holocaust of youth, which threateus 
to engulf the whole world ? Why is it that after centuries of enlightenment we 
are nnable to ^-settle our quarrds in a peaceful manner 7 Why are we fighting 7 
When we fry to analyse the causes of the war, we may limit our attentiou to we 
immediate causes, or the remote causes or the deeper ones. If we say that Hitler’s 
unprovoked attack on Poland is the cause of the war, we will not be quite 
■eeurate. Even as late as 1931 the Government of Britain declined to support the 
protest of the Government of the United States against Japan’s wanton invtito 
of Ohina. Binee then we have bad unprovoked attacks on Etbiopis, Austria, Bpi^, 
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•ad CiflckoBloTtl^ Lltfauftnia and Albania. If we co back a little and look lor 
te eauaeo *.in tte Venaillea Treaty, the failnre of the of Nations, and tiio 

Diaarmament Gonlerenoe, we do not get to the bottom of it all. If the Veisaillee 
O^tjr was uiiinsL it was a treaty imposed l>y the victors on the Tanquishcd. If 
the league and the Disarmament Confercnt^ failed, it is because the spirit 
necessary for their success was lacking. 'Jlio root causes of tlie war lie in the 
undemocratic structure of oiir society, in a kind of tri))al parlriotism and a fmssion 
for power by which all nations arc i»osscs8ed. Pcrieles in his funeral oration makes 
out that Athens is Uie school of Mcllas. and* called ii)K>n the brave Athenians to 
die for winning tlie leadership of IJelias which ho rcfiiHcd to share with Sparta. 
•*We have com]M!llcd” he says, “every sea and every land to admit onr prowees^ 
and everywhere we have planted memorials of Imrm to our enemies, of good to 
our friends. For such a city these men iiavc nohly fought, and tlu^ have given 
their livea to ^ prove their failii in the inviolnlilcness of tlieir city ; let every one 
of you left alive Im willing to sufler as much as for Alliens**. 11c goes on : **llieBe 
men held the chastisement of the enemy more dear, and preferred the glorious risk 
of avenging themselves n)ioii him. And when Uie hour of Irnttle was at hand, 
thinking it a finer thing to defend themselves and die than to ycild and live, they 
fled from the word ‘dislionour’ hut held fast to the noblo deed. 'Jlicse men 
behaved as befits the city. You will bo wiser to contcinphitc day by day the might of 
your city and become her passionate lovers, letting her gmudeiir ancT her 
glory inspire yon to reflect that it was all gained by brave men who 

knew their duty, by men who. when they failed in any enterprise, did 
not bereave tlie city of their virtue, hut gave freely the fairest offering 

within their means, aye, their very bodies to the commonweal, and thus 
own for themselves unfading praise and a most famous tomb— not tlmt in which 
lie their bones, but that in which their glory lives in eternal remembrance to be 

celebrated by every opportunity of word or deed. Of famous men Uie whole world 

is the tomb. Do you now emulate these men, and counting happiness as liberty, 
liberty as courage, do not worry yourselves about the danger of war.*’ 

1)0 we not hear the echo of these ringing words in the Hritish Premier’s 
utterances 1 '’Wo shall never stop, never weary, never give in and our whole iieoplo 
and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nasi 
pestilence and saving the world from a new Dark Age ; wc seek to beat the life 

and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism. That alone, that all time, and that to the 

end”. In this tremendous epoch, ’’England’s finest hour”, he exhorts Englishmen 
to accept “blood, and toil, tears and sweat.” It seems to be the some story, the 
same problem, the same right. The pla^r goes on ; only the actors change and the 
stages alter. Instead of the leadership of Hellas wc have the leadership of the 
world. Instead of Athens and Sparta we have the Allied and the Axis jpowers. 
Wo are fighting for the good old cause of civilisation and freedom. We are fighting 
against evil things, said the late Mr. Neville Cbambciioin. It is a conflict between 
the good and the evil, between tlie graces of civilisation and the rawness of 
barbarism. But is it ail quite so simple ? Why should a great people like the 
Germans with their magnificient record of achievement and influence in every 
sphere of intellectual life, literature and philosophy, arts and sciences become the 
blind followers of a monstrous materialism ? Agoin, the forces of civilisation won 
times without number but we are not better off. The evil is sUll there. Why 

should we labour, plan and found families if the world will conlitiiie to bo a jungle 

where nations like beasts of prey are laid by a blind inslinct to destroy others on 
pain of being destroyed by them ? Wbv should millions of men bo called upon to 
Buffer and die just to enable one of the powers to assume the leadership of the 
world ? Only the greatest of causes, the securing of permanent peace and a world 
of co-operating nations, con justify the unspeakable agony of our times. If a 
durable peace and a stable world arc to be built out of the wreckage of ^is war. 
we must have a positive conception of the values for which wc stand. The fate of 
the human race depends on its moral strength, and moral ixiwcr consists here ae 
elsewhere in renunciation and self-limitation. A civiliscri society Is possible only in 
an ordered community where there Is a rule of law before which the poor man and 
the rich, the weak nation and the strong, are equal, which believes that the world 
belongs to all. In this war, the British appeal to the great ideals of democracy 
and freedom. Democracy means a system of government which gives nlUmate power 
to the oidinary man, which gives freedom within law to believe, write or say what 
we please, where government is carri^ on by free disenssipn, toleration and rational 
adjniBtment of conflicting views. The Axis powers cbaHenge these foundations of 
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eifiliied life. TO' ell riKht-thinking men, the ieiiites of this war are qnit^ clear. 
There are some who believe that thia war la a conflict between rival i mpetml iama, 
and that there ia not much difference between the Allies and the Axis powers. But 
the little difference there is, is vital and important. In the actual world, the 
distinction between good and evil is not clear cut. We do not find there block and 
white, but things imperceptibly shade from one to tlie other. While the British 

2 stem has not been consistent with regard to its ideals of democrocy and liistice, 
ey would be nl^t'ether extingnisiied if the Dictator won. The problem for the 
politician is a choice of evils, and f^Iitical wisdom consists in pcrceivinji; how much 
of an evil it is necessary to tolerate lest worse evil befall. There are many 
injustices in the British system which are corruntiiig but that should not betray us 
into blurrinip; the distinction between unfulfilled justice and a clean negation of 
justice. Every hidividual is obliged to choose one another than the other. Even for 
those who suffer from the injustices of the British system, the duty is clear. It is 
to defend the cause of Britain and at the same time assist Britain to rem^y the 
injustices which are manifestly inconsistent with her professed ideals. The failure 
to live up to these ideals is part of the cause of the present war. 

The finest anti-Nazi material is in India, and it is nothing short of a tragedy 
that she is still mainly unreconciled. If freedom of all people is the aim of this 
war, as it should be, then those who were conquered in the past must be set free. 
To win the war will not mean much if it does not remove the great wrongs of 
the present world. We must demonstrate even to the enemy that wo reverence 
the ideals of justice and freedom which we condemn him for rejecting. British 
. statesmen do not seem to realise suHlciently tliat new forces are at work which 
require a new outlook and interpretation, we need not doubt that the present 
Government contains as high an average of ability as was ever found in a British 
Cabinet. Its members however are fitted more to carry on traditional administra- 
tion than appreciate new factors or initiate new policies. The Prime Minister, who 
is bending all his indisputable genius and prodigious energies to the supreme task 
of winning the war has, in spite of his boldness and vision, become a specialist and 
is fttudiously reticent on the Indian question. The other members belong to an 
era that has passed. The position of Prkain in the world has radically changed, 
and the old policy of slow compromise and fine adjustment is out of date, New, 
strange, inconsequent forces are at work upsetting the old cBlculations. Statesmen 
cast in the old form witli their servility to established iustitutions are not adequate 
to the new conditions. Those who are in charge of India have the traditional 
virtues of dignity, honour, eindcncy and even selfiesBuess. They are most compet- 
ent members of traditional Governments, but are too firmly set in the old ways to 
be useful in the new world. They are immensely intelligent but highly insensttivc. 
Otherwise it is impossible to understand a policy which does not countenance the 
establishment of a popular government, which docs not trust the leaders of the 
people with the task ot building up the neglected defence of India, and organising 
aircraft affd shipbuilding industries in che country. The sands are running out. 
Will British statesmen take courage and give content to the noble phrases they 
utter, and weld together, in a great democratic federation India and Britain for 
mutual service and the service of world ? 

If the new spirit has not captured the imagination of the British people, if 
they persist in their old policies, this war will be sheer disoster to mankind. History 
reveals to us how wars cannot be avoided, so long as justice is not practised b> 
man to man, State to State, unless we accept the principle tliat the weak have 
rights against the strong. Unfortunately, however, from early times the powerful 
exacted what they could and the weak granted what they must. Thucydides reports 
that when the peopl *of Melos appealed to the Athenians, who had them at their 
mercy, to spare them, the Athenians would only say, **Of our gods we believe— 
and of men we know— that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This was not made by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon 
It, we did but inherit it, and we shall bequeath it to all tim& and we know that 
you and all mankind— if you were as strong as we are— would do as we do,” If 
that is human nature, if success and failure are the sole measures of right and 
wrong, then every excess of fraud, force, and ruthlessness and curelty is justified 
and we cannot complain if nations play the international game by the rules of 
power politics. Unless we defeat this mentality we might win the war but we 
would lose the cause. In a great book^^Tbe City of God—St, Augustine asks : 
*take away justice, and what are the kingdom of the earth but great bands of 
robbers?” 
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(M tlib wax tbe be Um II we ere not to drift into another 

**.***??t^^^^ »«»t Inspiie the peeoemakeie. It 

win not oe eear; for aa Benor de Madaria&o said: **A demoeraoy that iroee to war. 
If beaten, loeealiU Ubert; at hands ^ lu adversary, if viotorlouslt loses It^ 
Ubeiiy U its own hand^ A democracy cannot wage war and remain a demoeraoy. 
It may be add that it gives np ito principle only Tor the duration of the war, and 
letoms to it when victory is own. It is not quite so simple. It would be to take 
an external and superadal view of democracy, which is a way of life and not a 
mere political arrangement. We cannot organ&e for war and yet give full liberty 
of speech and expression. Herd emotions of fear and anger are bound to be pro- 
dnced and all the powerful agencies of the press, the radio, and mass demagogy 
will be utilised for tbe ostensible purpose of strengthening the will to victory, and 
these emotions, sediiloasly cultivated during the war, are likely to endure after it 
and hierease the difficultim of peace. It requires a supreme effort of reason 
imagination to produce the psychological conditions for a Just and enduring peace. 
If the war is to be won on the battle-fields, the peace must be defended in univer- 
sities and seats of learning, by priests, prophets and philosophers : we must train 
men’s minds for a new world where the doctrine of non-violence is not the im- 
praciieable dream that it is now sussed to be. 

In the Isst war, a University Professor of Great Britain, when asked what he 
was doing when the fight for civilisation was on, replied : *'1 sm the civilisation 
yon are fighting for.” Art and literature, science and ecbdarship, and otto 
creative products of the mind, are tbe tei»ts of civilisation. Those who share the 
heritage buiU np by centuries of industry, of art, of generous emotion, a heritage 
which knows no frontiers, possess the civilised mentality. Civilisation is larger 
than patriotism. It is humanism. In these days of growing physical danger, it is 
the function of the Universities to keep the soul alive. While our governments, 
central and provincial, are naturally absorbed in the immediate and obvious 
problems created by the war, and are seemingly indifferent to the less insistent but 
no less important matters, 1 hope they will realise that it is in the centres of 
thought and learning that the great ideas which move humanity spring forth and 
acquire hands and feet Our Universities must be the Indian nation thinking 
aloud. Unfortunately most of our teachers are only purveyors of information 
initiating lar^ numbers into new habits of thinking and feeling by a kind of 
social drill. To redeem the Uriivorsities from ths charge of comroonploceness we 
require among their leaders a few creative personalities, a few priests of learning 
and prophets of spirit 

It is through the Universities that we have to maintain and develop commu- 
nity of thought, feeling and practice. There are to-day disturbing signs of the 
gradual disintegration of our culture, which is tbe synthetic outcome of the contri- 
butlona of the various races, religions and communities which have made India 
their home. India is not merely a geographical unity nut a psychological oneness. 
Whatever creeds we may profess, almost all of os are socially and psvohologieallj 
one. Respect for parental authority, the joint family system, arranged marriages, 
and castes as trade guilds, are some of the things found alike among the Hindus 
snd the Muslims. In srt and architecture, music and literstore, the interaction of 
the two communities is manifest Foreign invasions have not disturbed this psycho- 
logical homogeneity. Modern ideas of science and criticism are affecting the whole 
nation, irrespective of communities. The masses of people are nn-affected by the 
aquabbles for poets and power in which the aspirants for office of the different 
communities engage. University men can check the spread of (he disintegrating 
tendencies which thwart India’s cultural unity and political integrity. 

Our anxiety for freedom is natural. In seeking for it we must also aoqaira 
the capacity for it, tbe discipline— personal and social— without which freedom is a 
mvth. It 18 in the Universitiee that we are expected to acquire babito of discipline, 
critical reflection and judgment. There is so much material poured on us through 
the cheap press and rmio that we must learn to discriminate between information 
and knowledge. We mast try to look beneath the surface of Uiings. Unfortnnately 
Se sindento are acquiring a mob mentality. A few of their leaden, by atonata 
— of coaxing and bullying, make the large numben areept opinions which are 

extreme tto represenUtive. Instead of thinUng for themselvre tto wmAy 
follow the lead of othen. A vast mass of emotional unrmn has Invaded the 
iSSmt world. They are false to the edneation they have received in the free and 
Unlvemty, if they toiev/^ly in c^lon 

j^dSSlh in ^ leader. Stndenti most be hdped to develop healfty pnldle 
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epiaiofi, i^\dtk forliftei the Individiial 9giBamk 4he heed. He is tralj e flu ogie fl «1 m 
is poor ill 8|>{rit, humble but true to his couvietiotts. 

Let me conifrakulste you on the sueeess which hns wttoodod your efforts. Tdn 
ere entorinic on another stof?) o! your career, and these on not times when you 
can expect soft options. Life wiu bo foil of difllealtles. but if yon hare piolited 
by your traiiiiiif;, you will find '.opportuuitieo of serrioe and happiness, flfsy f 
ooncludo with a staosa of Asoiaudo, which was published on the day of Browiiine's 
death, lor it sets forth the ideal suited to onr times. 

One who ithvor tnmed his bock but marched breast forward, 

Never doubteil clotMia would break, 

Never dreamed, tlioiii;h ri};ht wore worsted, wrong would triumph 
Hold wo fall to rise, are baiUod to fight bettor, 

Bleep to wake. 


The Hindu University G>nvocation 

fij. Syamaprosad fifookerJee*s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sj. Syama 
Praaatl Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the Benares Hindu Uiiiveraity, 
held on Sunday, the 1st December, 1040 : — 

I consider it a proud privilege to be invited to address the Convocation of 
▼OUT great University, and I thank yon sincerely for the honour which you have 
Dostowed on me. Your University cannot claim a long history bearing marks of 
the toil of generations but witliiu the short period of it existence it has secured a 
fame and a reputation t>oouliar to itself which have justly wou for it an abiding 

I dace in the hearts of millions of our countrymen. Yours is a great seat of 
earning that hns sprung into life amidst surroundings which romiiid us rU 
that is best in Indian civilization. Your renowned city was the metropolis of a 
Philosopher- King of the Upanisliadic Age and the home of Parsvanath, the 
celebrated Tirthankara of tho Juinas. It stands in the vicinity of the holy steps 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, whore Satikaracharyya distin- 
guished himself in Dialectics andT’hilusophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs, and where Srcc Chaitaiiya distributed the nectar of divine love to high and 
low. Indeed, tlmt great son of India whose name will for ever be enshrined in 
the hearts of his countrymen, not only as tho most illustrious of your founders 
but also as qfio of the makers of New India, could not have selected a more 
appropriate site for tho Hindu University of Uindiisthaii. May your University 
produce sages like Bilahhndra and ardent missionaries like Diponkara who made 
this country the intellectual centre of the East and carried the torch of Indian 
civilization beyond the heights of the UimalayaB and across the shores of the 
Southern Seas I Advancing years have now left their mark on the health of 
Pandit Mahwiya, and I voice the sentiments of all sectiouB of ludians throughout 
the country when 1 pray that he may yet be spared for a long number of years 
to see tiio ever-increasing dovelopraciit of his beloved University os an active and 

S rogressive seat of learning dedicated to the oervice of the nation. The present 
istinguished occupant if the office oc Vice-Chancellor commands universal respect 
and confidence and tho destinies of this University could not have been entroated 
to a worthier i)enion, whether from this country or from abroad. 

1 shall not attempt to analyse in detail the activities of your University but 
I must pay my tribute to the solid progress you have made in diverse brauehes of 
knowledge, literary, philosophical, scientific and yiechnical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of India, attracted by the richnese and vo^ty 
of locilities offered by you. The reputation of some of yonr deportments, speeUtlly 
in the domain of science and engineering, bos gone far beyond the limita of this 
province. If large and generous benefactions have enabled you to erect imposing 
end UMuiucdic!!? whirh have helped to create e beeutifu! city of your 

own, you have else been able to attract to your halls e long line of devoted 
tenchers who have considered it their snored duty to dedicate themselves to the 
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MM of knowlodgQ. I know finAneUd difllAalttai hAve often been a metter of deep 
Anxiety to the Anthoritice of the Uni?onlty, And it it All the gmter reeson that 
one efaonld griUcfttlly Acknowledge the cpirit of BAcriaoe thnt luui AuimAted the 
membera of your lUiff who hevo choerfuliy eerried on their work, often in ipite of 
grent finAndnl uucertAintiee. I hope the StAte.will do ite obvione duty townide 
this greet netionAl institution end, by giving you the neoesssry finAncisl relief, idll 
eneble you to march along, with vigour and courage, on the path of progress and 
expansion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due homage to the oaum of spread of 
knowledge in its diverse branches but I would also ask you to fulAl in an abund* 
ant measure your (A>ligations for the revival of the glory of Hindu culture and 
civilization, not from a narrow or bigoted point of view but for strengthening tlm 
very root of nationalism in this country. In this great land of ours where twenty- 
eight crores of Hindus live, the word Hindu someUmes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a son of India. A ro-oiieiitation of Hindu culture and ideals, of which your 
prescut Vice-Chancellor is one of the ablest exponents, will not only help to bring 
Deck to India tliat political freedom which she has lost but will also raiM the soul 
of mankind (Ihroughout the earth to a higher level of thought and action. 

As a University you have a groat role to play in re-shaping the destinies of 
the people of your country. Wo must bear in mind the cardinal principle that we 
want to soe developed and traiued through education the whole nature of our 
alumni, intellectual, moral and physical, not moroly for the purpose of qualifying 
for any special calling but to bring up good citizens, useful members of society, 
men, true and fearless, capable of bearing their part with credit in public and 
privato life. Buch University-trained men are needed in rich abundance in India 
to-day. 

Interested persons often try to raise a controversy about the relative claims 
of elementary euacation and hii^icr education in India, forgetting the fact that 
the University expresses the corporate longing of the people for tlic higher things 
of the spirit. As University men we want that clcmeiitarijr education sliould spread 
from one part of the country to the other and that provision should be made for 
tills purpose in a liberal and unstinted manner. Indeed, the failure of Government, 
whicu has remained in dominant authority in India for more than a century and 
a half, to discharge this obligation, is regarded as one of the black spots in its 
administration. Let us not, however, forget that eminent thinkers in countries 
where elementary education is both free and compulsory have felt thot such an 
instruction, unless crowned by something which is higher, is not only barren but 
may even be dangerous, it is not enough to leach our democracy to read unless 
we also teach it to think. It is the ignorant and iiiithinking mind, with its 
trivialities, its uncertainties, and its clouded visiou, from which we have roost 


Another class of critics in our country often advocates curtailment of 
University education in view of the increasing acuicncsB of the problem o* un- 
employment. The Universities of India have on their rolls a little over one lakh 
of students, which constitute an insignificant proportion of India s population of 
thirty-five crores. It is not feasible for the University to find emfiloyment for 
all Its alumni, although the University should do all **^5 Ju cstoblish close 
contact with those men and institutions tliat control the iiclds of commerce, 
business and industry. These must know and understand one nnolhcr and woik in 
harmony for the larger welfare of the community. It Is 
primary duties of the fStatc, more than that of anybody else, ^ ^ ***^^®^ 

of unemployment. In a country such as ours, where «> much rtill r®®""® ^ ^ 
done, whore more than thirty crores of people are still illitorate and the t^ 

apreadittg the light of knowledge alone may owiipy the energy of ^®"®^ 
of educated youths, where raw materials still remain in |jer|Ktual abundance and 
ara often at the merev of exploiters and adventurers, where industrial MpantiM 

aSwKbtog the valucS services of thousands of skilled technicians yet ^Ives on^^^ 

IwII-hcs^ roooguition from the State, where the jWfjS? 

each at the ““’J *•** air-toice have yet to 

bnaia thrown oDCD to all classes of people, free frmn artificial restnctlons— hi a 
SStry SS^h STo^rS U i. amaringrttat unemploymeot. aheuM ato. a idewt 
Indian yontba in the face and that ^ V!*? 

lor arbitrary restriction of higher education. It Is true that no *^35 

i?ti5yn5S>iS^ato ol Action nnlca it enjoy. ^ Wearing, of.. Irn^. Brt 
let tM Univereiuee within their limited sphere do tlieix duty with oouiage and 
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forewKbt and so readjust and reorganise tlicir courses of study (hat they may 
worthily meet the manifold requirements of our country iu diverse fields of public 
aervicei social, iiidustriid, economic and political. 

An imix>rtaut subject to which I should like to refer is the procress of science 
and indust^ in this country. Faced as wc are with intcniaiioiial coiifiicts of 
gigantio proportions, it«does not require much imagination to see that the scientific 
ana industrial development of a country is essential not only for its prosperity but 
also for its very existence. In this sphere the Universities in advanced countries, 
backed by liberal and active support from their Governments, have played a vital 
part The industrial development of a country is, however, couditioiicM not only 
by research but also by the All-iroix>rtant questions of finance and national policy. 
In Germany, as is well-known, the intimate co-operation between Government, the 
Univorsiljos and the industrial organisations resulted in a very rapid development 
although the industrial revolution came to that countr:^ considerably later than in 
Great Britain. Both in Japan and in* Soviet Russia, it is the driving force of 
Government, mobilising and co-onlinating all the resources of the countries, that 
has led to their phenomenal industrial progress in recent years. 

In this country, by contrast, we have a tragic story to toll. The Universities 
and the industrialists with their limited means have been plougliing practically 
lonely iurrows. Ihe university laboratories, particularly, have worked under great 
Imndicaps, which have been only partially lightened by the generous donations of a 
lew benefactors. It is absolutely clear that .unless the Governmeirt of the country 
puesnes a settled and irrevocable policy of industrialisation and adopts co-ordinated 
measures for the furtherance of this obicct, industrial i)rogrcBs in this country can 
at boat be only fitful. The danger of this industrial backwardness docs not require 
any emphasis today. Even the Famine Commission of ISSO recognised that the 
problem of the doBodfid poverty of the Indian people could not be tackled by 
nnprovement hi agricuUure alone, but required also the improvement of industries. 
The war of 1914-18 amiln threw into relief the pathetic industrial helplessness of 
India and Indian Induatrial Commission was appointed in llllC to make 
ifpmedi *! reoommeudatioDa. But this Commission was .specifically debarred from 
.^itoiing Into ^ qaeslkm of tarHTs or any other aspect of the fiscal poH^ of the 
Government of India. part of Hamlet must be totally omitted/’ Sir Frederick 

NlehcdiKm honestly dodimod ui lus statement 4o the Commisinoii. The Commission, 
nevertbelmi made some fairly oomprehensivo recommendations within the province 
Plotted toit. Although the able roiunte given separately by I'audit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya ^owed that even these foil sliort ot public expectation and had some 
aerioni iefeeta, there was no indication that they wore going to be implemented by 
Government A ecrles of conferences met but the situatiou remained practically 
where it had been. It was indeed dear that Goveriimeiit bad no 1 eirt in a policy 
A indttstrlaflaation, and it has required the war of 1939 to quicken Govornmont 
again to some temblanco of action. Hie Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Sesearch, which was long overdue, has been set up with a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, 
which is dl too meagre lor research in Government iaboratodes and the 
UnIversiUes. The corresponding organisation in Great Britain was set up in 1919 
and It now enjoys an annual grant of a crore of rupees. Even the Natioiid 
Beseai^ Council iu Canada, which has a population of only a crore and a quarter, 
has got an annual grant of about 13 lakhs of nipecs from its Government. 

it is not yet clear whether Government, in the midst of this deepening crisis, 
still realises that tho^industnalisation of India is the sine qua non for the safety 
of India, that the rejection of a full-ficdgcd policy of industrialisation would bo 
tantamount to a betrayal of the people ot this country. Our UnivcrBltics have tlieir 
brains, their laboratories and their workshops, and in a very large measure ^cy 
can deliver the goods. Benares has amply demonstrated this in her own limited 
aifiierc. But where is the evidence that Government is eager or even prepared to 
mobilise these resources for a (oltcy of indnstriuHsatioii, which, in order to be 
effective, most not be confined to munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 
light industries necessary both in |)caco and in war 7 Arc we sure tliat the Eastern 
Gmu Conference will assist this all-round industrialiBatiou of India ? Or is India 


A an important delegation to this Conferenoe suggested, with reference to the 
aircraft industry, that since it was already developed in Australia, the best 
rattonidiaation of war effort would be effected by the expansion of that industry in 
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ArntraliA and not so much by creation of aircraft industricB de novo. Thera ia a 
eeDQine apprdiension that the iiiduBtrialisation of India may Btill bo prorcnted by 
yrmtfd interesta and by the inertia of the old policy. Great things can yet te 
achieved if only the Government of Indui would realise the danger of adhering to 
policy of retaining in India only a market for manufactured goods, of exploiting 
raw materials for the benent of foreign capital, and of regarding Inoians as 
cmly, hewers of wood and drawers of water. If Government, the Universities and 
the industrial organisations are made to participate in a national policy of intensive 
industrialisation, none can resist the early attainment of India’s economic fr^om. 
Deputation of a few hundred Indians for training in British factories can hardly 
meet our needs and aspirations. 

^ If the State policy hitherto pursued has hampered industrial progress on 
rational lines consistent with our vast resources and national requirements, there 
is another direction in which much fuller co-operation is possible, and is ind^ 
essential, between the State and the Indian Universities, and this relates to ^e 
preparation of our youths for cfTicicnt and adequate military training in accordance 
with the needs of modern warfare. It is not for me to strcBs here the history of 


is none to-day who will deny that the policy of keeping Indians unarmed and 
unprepared for national defence has not only put this country in a highly perilous 
state but had practically emasculated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision for compulsory military training fully 
related to mechanised warfare, llie existing arrangements for the Umvorsity 
Training Corps constitute a most niggardly acknowledgment of the rights of the 



accepting it. 

It is not want of funds or want oi resources that constitutes the stumbling 
block. Such dillicuities are not insuperable. It is the absence of the will, it is 
that old deep-rooted distrust and apprehension of possible rcpercuiwionq, that stand 
in the way of taking efFoctive steps for militarising the youtii of India. Wlmt has 
England not done for her own sake In her home territorv since lil39 7 Are not 
BtupendouB difficulties melting away before the call of national service' and 
solidarity 7 Today the European war threatens the destruction of civilization It- 
eelf. whatever the merits or demerits of the lespectivo combatants, philosophy. 


. , pOllOBOPDyt 

logic or reason will not weigh with any of them at a time when moral forces have 
almost ceased to function, and that rower will bo the ultimate victor which baa 
at its disposal the largest supply of brain-power and those forces of defence and 
offence wnich the knowledge and skill of man csii invent. We arc repeatedly told 
that India may become a part of the war zone sooner than many of us expect If 
that be so, it is essential that the defence of India against foreign aggression and 
from internal chaoa should be well-organised and broad-based on gigantic efforts 



neither with the extent of the arrangements nor, what is more vital, with the 

K licy b^ind them. The Indian Universities should within their limited sphere 
taken into full eontidcnce and the youth of India should be thoroughly trained 
to defend their hearth and home just as the children of eveay free country claim 
to do. 

A good deal of confusion prevails to-day about the ethical doctrine of Ahimsa. 
Thera ia no doubt Ahimaa is one of the cardial virtues taught bv Indian thinkers 
of all dominations throughout the ages. **Dharma" consists in Ahimsa, proclaims 
the Mahabharata : 

Abimaa lakshano Dharma 

Iti dharmavido viduh. . 

** Ahimsa confers immortality,” declares the Code of Mann. The docinno of 
Ahimsa ia a neccsssary corollary to the Hindu belief that the supreme spirit pervades 
universe (Barvam Brahmamidam jogai), that everything is strung on the Ble^ 
Lord aa rows of gems upon a thread (Sarvamidam protam outre manigapa iva), 
and that welfare of all beings (Barvobhutahita) is a sacred duty. Ahimsa doubtless 
impltes abstention from selfish and afmrcssive violence. But does it signify inertia 
and paciflam under all circumstances 7 l^d not Bree Ramacbandra, so kind to 
rlghteona men and women, including even Niabadra and 
muiiih the anogant evil-doer who insulted womanhood and violated the aaDeUly 
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of tho Mieoful hermitoce f Were not ‘‘Penoliaianyesyft nirghoBho OandiTasya dio 
niavamOi^ meant to etrike tenor into tlie hearts of ttiose whoso pride and conceit 
wouid not allow them to do justice and repair wrongs ? Did not Sreo Ghaitanya 
roar like Narasimha to restrain tho bigot and the oppressor ? Did not the mat 
Asoka himself lay, as much stress on Farakrama (towers) as on Ahimsa and de- 
clare in one of his Bock Edicts that there was a limit to his forbearance ? '*Bhoiild 
any one do him wrong, that mnst be borne with by His Sacred Majesty so far as 
it can possibly be borne with.** Even BndhUt theologians prescribed condign 
punishment for treachery and mischief-making, typified by the career of Devadatta. 
Readers of the Chachnama need not bo told what piisillniiimity masquerading as 
religions quietism may do to endanger the life and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If I have undetstood the history of my country aright, a pacifism that refuses 
to take up arms against injustice and .makes one a passive 8()ectator of oppression 
and aggression, does not represent the real teaching of India. I^t us not forget 
that valour was greatly esteemed by the sages and free rulers of India in olden 
times. When valour languished, the entire fiolily weakened. When the sword and 
the book of knowledge kept together, justice, equity and liberty ruled the afihirs 
of the State. We want to see the reapiiearanco of the ancient spirit of valour 
tempered with a spiritual wisdom consistent with our genius and present needs, 
which alone can recover civilization out of the chaotic condition of the modern 
age. 

We live in an age when tho need of Parakrama, ceaseless exertion, courage 
and valour, in all spheres of activity atrccting tlic public weal, is more imperative 
than ever, llie menace of invasion from without is within the bounds of iiossibility. 
I>i8ruptlve forces are at work within tho country itself. A nation can only save 
itself oy its own energy. But energy and strengtli hardly came to a people that 
does not enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. Unity need not imply uniform- 
ity in every respect. In a eoniitry like India, with its huge e.\tciit, teeming 
population and diverse culture, a dull niiiformity is not to be eneotiraged. India 
IS traditionally a land of village fepublics, and local autonomy has had many 
noble (tampions whose patriotism and public spirit are beyond question. But 
aooentnatioii of difierences cannot make for strength. A divided India was always 
prey to tho foreign invader from tho days of Alexander and Mahmud of Ghazni to 
those of Vasco da Oama, Dupleix and Clive. There is much disharmony and 
disunity In India today. Communal differences have taken such an acute turn that 
fantastic claims for the vivisection of our Motherland arc widely asserted, backed 
by tacit encouragement of the powers that rule the destinies of India today. 

Folitieal and social justice requires, not the disintegration of a country and 
destruotion or humiliation of a class which shows initiative, intelligence and drive, 
but equality of opportunity for all, genuine freedom for self-fulfiiroeiit, in which 
all meu irresiiective of caste or creed may share. Slavery withered in the 
atmosphere of England when Catholic and rroU'staiit, Anglo-Saxon and Jew, 
Northumbi'ian and Kontishman obtained equal citizonship. (laii freedom flourish 
where religious and racial groups are encouraged to clamour lor separate existence 
as segregated eommunitios, and majorities are set up by Statute unalterable by an 
appeiu to Uio general body of citizens ? We have to sweep away the cobwebs of 
mistrust and the miasma of bar ted if India is to fulfil her destiny and play her 
part worthily in Uie Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

We are paffing through momentous times and, situated as wo are, we know 
not what the future has in store for us. These are obvious limitations within 
whipn the Universities of a country such as ours have to function. At this critical 
period In fhe history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, to give that 
training to our youths which will fit them to uphold, with dignity and courage, 
with futh and fervour, the flag of Indian liberty. Let the Universities hold aloft 
the toroh of learning and make their students devoted to those subjects of study 
whl<^ will make ‘them useful citizens and amply widen their horizon. Let our 
■tudenti become physically strong and morally unbreakable, never forgetting the 
eterufu teachings ol our great masters that, even when the body of man is 
ehalned, his soul may atill remain free and unconquered. Let Benares bring 
together twenty-eight crores of Hindus, not for the punxMe of oppressing the weak 
and the deprcooed, but for nnitiug the Indian people and laying the foundationa 
of the apirit of that truo democracy wbich algniflea a Government of the people, for 
thtf peoiue, by the people. Political aabjeeUon has not yet completely destroyed the 
soul of India, but the perennial truths of ludiou rebgiou and phuosophy have to 
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be ^ved fiom the elatdiee of fenr and enpenUUim which dominate the popniar 
iiiln4 and the heacta of all, the rich and the poor alike, have to be blended 
tOfnlMr to that lore for trath, riahtoouaneta, inatlco and equality that conatitute 
India’a neat heritage may once again reign auprcme. 

Today nationa intoxicated with Mwor claim to juatify their International 
endearoara and actiona, apecially in relation to their conduct towaida weaker 
eonntriea which they desire to dominate, on self-deoeptive groiimlR of either God- 
gifted tmateeahlp or of elevatioti to a higher level of thought and acliievement. Let 
ua declare without fear and healtadon tfiat to ua iuatlce and liberty aa propoundcit 
by them are meoninuleBa if they do not Include their wIliingncsB to do luatice to 
and honour the liberty of other men and oilier nations. It is not so much what 
our students learn, not so much what they know, aa what tlicy are, which should 
concern ns. Do they love liberty, love it so much that they will light for it, die 
for it and will accord it to others as well as claim it for themselves ? Do tliey love 
their country, and not merely say they love it ; do tlicy love liberty and iiiatico 
with a fervour that transcends their desire for ease and wealth and position 7 liCt 
no remember Uiat nations live or die m^eordini^ to the character of the people. 
WealUi, arms, munitions, dlHcdplined armies and navies are of splendid service, but 
the character of the people, the character into which the youtli is growing, deter- 
mines the life or death of the nation. An Indian politician of repute, in answer to 
the queation as to what would hapiieii if England lost Uio war, oliservcd tlio other 
day that God who has so long protected India would ilicii have to protect both 
England and India. But we do not wish to treat the Almighty merely as a useful 
Palladium. Heaven helps only those who help Lhcniselves. History alTonls us 
examples of great peoples who fell but rose again out of a sliccr determination to 
win back their lost freedom, without which they thought life was not worth living. 
^'Liberty,** says Mann, the great I^aw-giver of our race, **iB happiness and 
dependence is misery.*' Sarvam paravasam duhklmm, Sarvamatmavasam sukham. 
Do wo ahare the same fcelinga with ^nal intensity and devotion 7 With onr 
ancient heritage, with Uie spirit of India still ennobling the mind of man, witli 
valt resources of man )xmer and buried weal lb, let a supreme cITort be made by 
all classes of our iieoplo to organise themselvos cdcclivcly for the liberation of our 
country, and in Uiis task of mighty recousiructioii let the trained youth of India 
heroically play a conspicuous part, not by mere surrender to emotions but tempenid 
by a keen aense of practical wisdom and a thorough and cllicicut preparation, 
physical, moral and intellectual. 

Let us pledge ourselves, body and soul, to the preservation of the noblest 
ideals of our lace and culture and a life-long devotion to the cause of Uiat 
enlightened liberty which a great seer has worshipped in words wortliy to 
be written in gold, that will remain engraved in tlie heart of mankind for all agea 
to come : 

**0 Liberty, thou art the god of my idolatry I Thou art the only deity that 
hatest bended knees. In thy vast and un walled temple, beneath the roofless dome, 
atar-gemmed and luminous with auns, Uiy worsbiptwra stand- erect 1 lliey do not 
cringe, or crawl, or bend their lorobcads to the earth. Ilie dust has never borne 
impress of their lipa. Upon thy altars mothers do not sacrifice their babes, nor 
men their rights. Thou aakest naught from man except the Uiinga that good men 
hate— the whip, the chain, the dungeon key. 'ilion bast no pofics, no priests, who 
Bland between their fellow-men and thee. Thou carest not for foolish forma, or 
selfish prayera. At thy sacred shrine hypocrisy does not bow, virtue does not 
tremble, supersition's feeble tapers do not bum, but Besson bolds aloft her inex- 
tingniabable torch whose holy light will one day flood the world.** 


The Nagpur Uniyersity Convocation 

Sir Heary Twyaaoi’s Address 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency Sir 
Twmam, K.c.81., C.I.B., i.CJi, Chancellor, Nagpur University at tbs Nagpur 
Univeraiiy Convocation hold on the 7tb Deeember IMO 

Alter a period of nearly nine years the Cbanrellor has been called upon to 
addida you. 1 did not expect that the privilege of addressing you would fall to 
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circiuiiiiteiioeB wliich fashion the life of the iudi?idual as the Uionj^hts which he 
htmseif Uiiiikii. If your thoughts are {$ood and cheerful, so will your lives be, 
iiTcs|iet;llvc of the malcrial coiidiiioiis in which tliey are passed. If yoiir thou(;hts 
are bad or Inji^iibrious, your lives will bo bad or sad. however satisractory your 
external carcumstaiiccs may bo. In shorty culUvatie a philosojdiic mind and you 
can smilo not only at adversity but at all the potty irritants which aro tlio inevitable 
QOinpaHions of dafly existeiico. When vou And diiliciiltios in your studicH. when 
thing's do not ko )ust as you would liko Uieni to (^o, and, ospocially whon you fool 
ovorworkod, Uioro is no better remedy that 1 know of than to repeat to yourself 
the words of Marcus Aurelius— 

**Our lives aro what our thoughts make them.*’ 

It has boon said by a sago of antUiulty that ‘‘Every man is tho architoot of 
bis own fortunes’* but wo aro not entirely masters of our external circumstances. 
Wo can, however, have complete control of our thoughts and, if Marcus Aurelius 
is right- ns I believe he is— we can thus, make our real lives, our inward lives, as 
wo would have Uicni to be. Toilay is a great day in the lives of many of you. 
You have achieved success in the actulcniic lield and you arc now qualiAed for 
careers in life. 1 wish you all success and oUcr you as a guide to hai»|>iiicss and 
succcfc'B the saying of Alarcus Aurelius. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Kunwar Sir Muliara] Singh’s Address 


llio following is the text of the address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Convocation of the University of Lucknow, held on the Uih Docoiuber, 1S40, by 
Kunwar Sir AfaharaJ Sitiyh, M.A., (M.E, lhir-at;Law, 

Mr. Vico«Chancellor, Stutr and students of the Lucknow University, Ladies 
and Gciitlemeii 1 stand before you in iiiiusiial circiimstanccs. As you arc aware, 
Sir Uirja Bhankar Baumi was to have delivered the Convoc'alioii address to-diiy. 
His specith would have been in every way appropriate, as coming from a man of 
high iiitclloctual calibre with a wide experience of cdueation in India and its many 
problems. It is not without hesitation tiiat I have accepted ilic pressing invitation 
of your Vice-Chancellor. He is an old and valued friend with long ninl lionoiirablo 
asBOciatioiis with this University, to whose wishes I felt bound to accede. Though 
1 appreciate the honour done to me, I need hardly say that I am quite unprepared 
to deliver the usual type of Convocation address which, I understand, sboiild be 
lengthy, learned, profound, even abstruse, and, as a necessary corollary, devoid of 
humour ! I can not say that mine fiiltils these conditioiiB. Na’cssily, ever stern, 
though not always the mother of iiivcntioii, rules tlmt on this ueensioii at least 
convention must go. It is well perhaps that it should, for wo arc living in a 
rapidly changing world where much to which wo have been accustomed is 
disappearing and will disapi)car. ... 

One quail ficatioii, denied to those who have addressed you in tho post, can, 
I think, bo claimed by me, that is, family and lYcrsonal relations of long standing 
with oiir University and tho circumstances which led to its establishment. As you 
have just heard, there arc many Medals and a Scholarship donated by my fnllier. 
The grounds on which the University stands were familiar to me as a small boy, 
when I liv^ with my parents in a house not far which at that time was tho only 
one existiiig in the simcious park known as the Badshah Bagh. Of those days one 
building alone remains, the Bara<iari, a landmark to remind one of the past, i 
recall with pride my family connection with the then Canning College, which later 
was transformeil under Sir llareoiirt Butler, the greatest of the Liniitcimiit-Ooveriiors 
of the UiilC^ rrovinccs, into tho present iniitary, teaching and residential Uiiivcrsiiy 
of Lucknow. I had also tlic privilege, when l^’rctary to the United I’roviiicrs 

Government, of helping to prepare and to pilot through the then rrovincial 

Lq^lative Council tne Lucknow Univeihiiy Act of lO-U Little did 1 think tliat 
20 years later one of my sons would ot, a siiulcut of this Uiiivcrstty, X may bo 

permttied to make a further claim which may aptH..il to those among us today who 

aia yoiiog. It is that from time to time 1 h;t\e taken an active |>urt in the games 
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of ibo Uiiiironity «nd of Ouiniog GoUoge which preceded it 1 pieced my fini 
KemoB of orickot, football, hockey and tennis on tho Oonnlng Collm grounds more 
than 35 years ago, while the last game that 1 enjoyed in the Laeluiow DniTcnity 
was less tliau two months imo, when 1 played In a cricket match against your 
team and was enabled, whether through the kindly indnlgenoe of your bowlers or 
otherwise, to remain at tho wickets lor one hour and to make the not wholly 

disropntable score of dght mns. 1 venture, therefore, to speak as one of you. 

1 do not propose on this oeeasion to refer to tho two burning topioo of the 

day, namely, tho War in EJuTOue and Africa and the political situation In this 

country. You arc old enough and have auffioient intelligence to iarm your own 
opinions,- provisionally at least, on both these subjects. None of us here, periiaps 
no one in the world, has/been able to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 
oourse of the present War. Nor can any one say with confidence what the future 
has in store. 1 believe, however, that I voice tlie opinion of a great majority of the 
IHxnde of this oountry in saying* that we have no sympathy with Nazism 

or Its ideals or tho aggression and cruelty which seem to be its inseparable 
accompaniments. 

As regards the political sitnation in India, it is a platitnde to say that we 
live in anxious times. I know that you nave been stirred by recent events. 1 
api)feciatc your feelings and symiiathise with yonr hopes. I beg of you, however, 
ill tho words of the Premier of the United Provinces uttem in this place two 
years ago to matnlain a ‘^balanced mind** and an **iiidependent judgment** and to 
let yourselves bo guided by reason, u faculty of special service in times of stress 
and difliculty. Of one tiring you may rest assured, that is, that Indians irrespective 
of their political creed and an increasing number of British sympathisers desire 
that India should attain to her fitll political manhood in tho very near future. 
Indeed I am optimistic enough to believe that most of us present here will live to 
SCO tliat day. What tho future form and methods of Oovemmont will be I cannot 
anticipate but it is liiglily probable tiiat in a self-governing India as elsewhere, they 
will be more sociulistio iii conception and have a greater regard for the poor and 
the needy. 

Our University has completed almost twenty years of active life. I well 
remember tho criticisms and the fears o\mn\y expressed prior to its creation but I 
believe that in general they have not been jusliticd. The fact that the Lucknoa 
University Act lias never been amended shows that it has served its pur|H)BO well. 
Tlie ntnnuor of students has increased beyond cx|)ectation and pari passu the 
standard and volume of original work. It is not an excessive claim to make on 
behalf of your alma mater that she has made her iiillucjice felt throughout these 

I wovinccs. But we have to look ahead. Tho future of education in the United 
l*roviiiccs is ill the crucible. Important changes arc inevitable. Primary education 
must receive an increasing impetus. Bo, 1 hope, will tho education of girls, one of 
the crying needs of Indio, lligii Bchools and intermediato Colleges may no longer 
exist as wo know Uiein and English will probably cease to be a medium of 
instruction up to Uie University stage. Our Universities cannot remain unaffeotod. 
But, whatever cliniiges are made, I ho()o that the ideal of a unitary teaching and 
residential UiiivcrsUy will not be distrarded. For, whatever its dofeots, it has 
resulted in tho creation fsH an academic atmosphere, concentration of educational 
effort, greater oflicioncy in tcacliitig and a fuller life for the students. 

1 now commend three suggestions l^or your coiisidoration in the hope that you 
will not think tlibm i in practicable. The first is that each of yon should take 
an interest in some subject outside yonr daily task both now and bi the dayo to 
come. Ill eollocpiial langnago I invito you to cultivate Hobbles. How much in 
Nature is there open to the humblest of us to interest, to amuse and to enje^ 1 
'J'be University grounds contain within them a variety of birds and r-lents. Bo do 
the rural areas ever close at hand in India. And yet how many, old or yonog, 
to whom I am speaking to-day, take an interest in ^ese matters f Then, then 
is Phot^raphy with its ever developing technique. Gardening has its apeelal 
attractions, lliere is the useful art of Carpentry. Painting, for whkdi India waa 
onoe famous, should appeal to some, while above are the starry beavena open to 
all and sufiieient in themadves to enthral you. Believe me, my friends^ you will 
never regret in later life the enltivatlon of hobbies. On the contrary, they will be 

a perennial sonroe of ideaaare and rdazation. 

Booondly, I wish to pWd for Beseacoh. and speoially for thoae biaaeiiei which 
yield piaeaeal results. It wio because Ito felt that In^ lagged beU^ the West 
in this zsspeot that my lal^ ioiiBded the one and cmly privately endowed 
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ReMnil Soholanhip hen and aasiKnad il for Medical leieardli in ooniieotloB with 
King Qeorgc*s Medical College, which it an integnd part of the Unl?«nity. Wh; 
la it. he was sometimes tempted to say that in spite of an inoieasing number of 
Medieal Colleges and schools India has not yet nioduood a Pasteur f Why was 
it left to Ronald Ross to connect Malaria with the Anopheles mosquito* to Koch 
to discover the Cholera vibrio ? But we must not despair. There are still vast 
fields open to genuine Medical research workers in this eountry. The etiology of 
diabetes, a disease prevalent throughout India, remains undiscovered. The mven* 
tion and cure of cancer are still beyond us. Practical means for eradicating 
malaria, the scourge of India, within responsible cost have not yet been found. 
Industrial Chemistry has enormous possibilities, while in a country ouch as India 
ttoe are no limits to agricultural research. The world docs not stand still. 
Humanity is ever expectant of the further boons which come from the patient 
worker in the liesearch Laboratory after perhaps years of seemingly useless toil. 
Borne of you will remember the lines from Tagore.— 

''Where the mind is without fear and the head is hold high, 

Where knowledge is free.*’ 

These words fitly apply to Research which must ever be independent, bold 
and critical. 1 appeal to you and through you to the more well-to-do citizens of 
^csc provinces to endow our Universities with the necessary funds to enable them 
to discharge one of their most beneficent duties. 

Thirdly, 1 implore you to shun that excess of religious or political zeal which 
goes by the name of Gommunalism. There is too much of it in India at the present 
time, and, whatever be the reasons, I say with regret after a long experience that 
it has increased rather than diminished. You iu the University are, 1 hoi^e and 
believe, more immune from this canker than many outside. WheAcr Hindus, 
Muslims or Christians, you come in close contact with each other both in your 
work and in SMrt, and you have come to know that nobility of character ‘.and bigta 
standards of conduct are not confined to the adherents of any qiie creed or ^t, 
and further, that a truly religious spirit is incompatible with intolerance. The 
outside world, the semi-educated and the illiterate are not so happily situated. 
Hence there are communal riots whether between Hindus and Muslims or Bunnis 
and Shias, from which even our historic city of Lucknow has not been immune. 
Oommiuialisra is an insidious disease which leads to a frame of mind in wbicli 
indcoendent thinking disappears. Experience, for instance, shows that few venture 
to give evidence in a Court of Justice agiunst their own community, however much 
its members hove been guilty in a particular case. The dicta^ of conscience are 
fluppressed in spite of Shakespeare’s wise counsel to .count life a stage utou the 
way and follow conscience come what may. I am 

to ^litical advance in this country is communal ill-fceliog. The solution is not 
^sy? But I suggest that it is only by having intimate friends among Ae followers 
S miolher erwd: by appreciating their point of view, and atovc alf by a smnt of 
coiiTpwmise^^^^ has said f all Gov®rn“ent ind^ evc^^^^ 

.ml Ai.invmfliit. flverv virtue and every prudent ac>_is founded, Com- 
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among them men of jnreat name and high example, whom to know was to rsFen 
and under whom to Icm was a pctTilega. And to all students of the Uniwiity, 
whe^r winners of pnses or not, in extending my best wishes for theiT fniuxs. I 
w(mld say, “Acquire knowledge with e^emess now and in the days to come. Do 
opportunities which can never return. At the same time remember 
that the icreat end of life is not so much knowledge as actum." “To live," it has 
been well said, “is to meet life eagerly and unafraid, to refuse none of its cbal- 
toges. to evade none of its responsibilities, to go forth daily with a gay and 
adventurous heart,, to encounter its risks, to overcome its diliicultieB. and to seise 
its opmrtunities". 

iiay all good attend you now and always and may the zest of endeavour and 
th(^ 3 | of achievement be yours in full measure throughout the years that lie 


The Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Sultan Ahmed's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
S, Sultan Ahmad, D. i,., KT. at the Aligarh Muslim University Convocation held oo 
the 21st December, 1940 

1 am conscious of the great honour you have done me in asking me for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguish- 
ed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for tlie M.A.O, GoHcg& 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a sturituai 
homogeneity and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distiuetion 
when most other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting 
a deal of information to their students. That tradition has. I am glad to observe, 
persisted in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means 
something more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if 
the students of this ITniversity have realise that, as I hope Uicy have, they have 
travelled a long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is 
education. 

In a country where there is economic strinj^ency. ^here heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of difTerent traditions it is very easy to lose sight 
of the primary significance of education and of the final effect it has ( if it is true 
education ) upon the spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortunately 
colour the very theory of eduoation ; and to the student, the hard and thorny path 
that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of the severely-testing 
examiiiatioiia and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of arduous road, that 
leads ultimately to the promised laud of a comfortable job of work. Bo, for all 
intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matnred in this economic 
atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training which will 
bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If they fail in 
attaining the qnest, the whole period of preparation and training, everything learnt 
with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a dead and 
usrieas waste of spifflt, time, money and energy. Education becomes a vain and 
futile tri^edy of frustration. 

In India where some of these conditions obtain, corUdn special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a defiaitely artificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay's was Intended to create a body of responsible 
Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the ideals and 
aims of the BritlBh Government It was a fairly comprehensive programme of 
what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate product of local 
necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or otherwise of the 
educational theories that inspired that programme, or of the practical shape it took 
iu toe formation of the schools and colleges in India. What I want to emphasise 
is that its geaeiia lies In a special sort of demand and the desire to make toe 
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nwmm proTiiicmi to ibis demftnd. And over ilnee an anon?labte aim of 
amly ntilitarian hM clang to it, inapite of the fact that the mafor portion of 
the Uniyeraitjr carricala in India is baaed upon liberal ideals of ^ncaiioD, 
emphaaieing the cuUnral element in It. 

' Qradoatea of the Muslim Unirerrity, yon will be going forth on that great 
admtnre^that ^mes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some stem 
realties when they, aa the term goes, ^enter life*. It is something very real, some- 
thing fraught with tremendous consequences for yon. ^me of yon will snoceed in 
your objective, whatever it is, at the first go. some will succeed after one IMlnre, 
some after more. And I, with perhaps more esperience and fewer illusions than 
you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many men, 
young and old. You have my beat wishes and prayers for your sucoeas, and my 
sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let me 
ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that you 
have wasted your years at the Univerdty, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking It for granted 
that you made the maximum use of your opportunities. When you took admission 
into the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, 
to submit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it niood for, and to 
make a real effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn under- 
took to educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretend^ 
that it would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a 
Police Force, nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufseturing 
so^ or cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with 
dlflerent situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and 
elastic by making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a 
complexity of interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you 
respond quickly to various appeals to your emotions, your mind ana your soul. 
It tried to cnltivate your sensibilities by revealing to yon beauties in life. In art 
and in literature. If It did not do any of these things it failed in its most 
important function. 

Civilisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress : and man 1% driven forward on the Journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It ie a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the senjibilitics, furnishes himself with a better personality^ as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in ita 
real and comprehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why the type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement,. sensitiveness, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultured mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 


thoughts and actions of other people, llie profounder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understandini^ and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to perceive all facets of ao experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a 
aynthesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of It. It teaches ns 
to undersUnd and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to qnrs, to see 
the sincerity of those who differ from «®. j 

•gBTewriTefnouropiDioni, toin.kebe»uttfalMstni»ii,loTel^ ynd (luU 

.M beautifol and defend the truth wholeheartrtly. The thinkere of the ^atoMnee 
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rerealina word and it ahould have. I think, riwaye guided the rime of hi,to 
Sneatira. It makea yon fed that that tyw of education meana adjoiUM yoniarif 
harmoniouriy to the human landscape around joa. It cnltiy^ yon 
life, and proporttonate view of yonrwn fadtom Wo 

al^a^d to eza^ate our motionri esperiencea, onr grief, our happhun^ 
and thus indirectly our own pnwonriiriM. n-w., .n—v .b. 

Cultural education la like climbing a steep hill. ^ bii^ yon dlmb tha 
vastM the Droaoects that open before your eyee. Ihe horiion expand^ Md tpm- 
ffl^ mSi^dmSo^utifullylnto « ever-enlargliig patlani. Urn thing, 
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tlial liad loomed fo big iie to occupy your whole field of vieion at the foot of the 
hill become eomparatively animportant and fom part of a larger sdieme of thinge 
at the peak. The fatigue of the climb ia forgotten in tlie bracing nip of a clearer 
atmoepnece and you have an acuter perception of the mUade of fmiliar and 
common things. 

In an age of Science when stress Is laid upon the importance of the practical 
there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch our emotional 
and spiritual life.* The cult of the machine drives away the cult of beauty. Our 
age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, I believe, was tliere so 
much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the practical and 
useful and shows ns the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness oud awareness which the study of 
arts brings to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 

peraon ia not anllldent in itself. We are placed in a world of objective realities, 
in a world crowded with other minds, o^er personalitios. There are contacts and 
impingementa, conflicts and resiatancre, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
nera to fall in line with other forces and minds. Self-realization presupposes 
action as well as thought ; our personalities have to be operative as well as 
reflective. And it is ^ here that scientific education claims its importance. Its 
immediate field of action has for the last ^ew centuries been the understanding 

and conquest of Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity. I do not propose 

to go through the history of the discoveries and inventions in Science, of their 

beneficial and harmful effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the 
march of Scientific progress have had remarkable ropercussions upon our lives and 
our mentalities ; but they are not everything. Neither docs matcriul comfort bring 
supreme satisfaction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific 
inventions make us complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark 
in our being that is b^ond the reach of these accidental things. It must always 
be remembered, that the deciding factor in tlie social and moral life of man, after 
all allowancea are made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make 
of Science a weapon of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always 
choose between the gun and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the Bcientifio 
age has made man cling too tenaciously' to material values, thereby shaping his 
mind, making him grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps 
now come, when ho has to pause and consider which path he is going to tread. 
The old statement about gaining the whole world and losing' our own soul, forces 
itself upon his consciousness. 1 believe, however, that there is more good in 
humanity than evil, and the choice after a lot of hesitation and chopping and 
changing is practically ever the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an tin raided blessing would be evident 
to all, buty equally evident is the necessity of this type of education. We are living 
in an age where It is essential, and unless we choose to slide back into obscurity 
fheie (mn be no question of net^lecting it. 'i'herc is a practical world as well ns a 
world of transcendental or emotional yalnes, and the one is as real as the other. 
If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense iii neglecting the other. The 
old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious development of all our faculties 
holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the right place, if we are giiid^ by 
our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate human suffering we would always 
make Science an instrument of mercy. 

There are practical and social consideration b also which should urge us to 
promote scientific eddiation in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources than con be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there ia a world of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obvious 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital ana 
important part in this connection. Every impetus roust be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly os possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not redound to their ereciit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the Govemmmit had vision and had started heavy 
industries after the last war, India alone wonld have won the present war. India 
it natorally expeeting great results from the Eastern Group Conference and the 
Roger Mission and I hope that their dellbmtions will not only result in finding 
Ways and meant to meet the immediate needs of , the War, but will also show the 
way of establishing heavy and minor indastriee so that India may be, os lor os 
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potriMe, ■elf-containcil, not only n1>l« to defend hendf from nfssnasion imt alio 
help the Britidi CominonwcAlth of Nations in times of niH^sstty. 

This brinfcs me to the terrific crisis that is Caciiifi; Uie 'worhl to*(lsy. 1 mean 
the War. It is a stormy nphravel the tidal wash of which will afTutrt tiic remotest 
diorcs of the world. Its oripn is really in the repudiation of all chitised vahiea, 
in the spiritual pride of whicii I 8])okc before, if spiritually humniiity is striviiifc 
for complete self-realisation in the realm of *))oliiicA, civilisation is aimiuti; at 
creaUiig an atmosphere where It can be made possililo by {dvins the utmost 
freedom of thouji^ht and action to tlic individual, l^e maximum in<Uvidiuil liberty 
rKWsible under social coiidiiioiia ia the ideal of a cultured and civilised community, 
licgimentation is repugnant to it« for after all. iiisiitutions arc mmic for men and 
not men for iustitutions. Where a question of miKtits ariRcs the iiiBtituUoii must 
be remoulded to suit man's nerds. And now an aUcmt>t is being made to reverao 
the order of tilings, to ciislavc men to an ideology whicli is abliorrciit to all 
civilised sensibijitics. 

If formerly the sort of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Euroiie ever occurred, it oflected a single or a very sainll gron]> of States. 
But to-day due to many tyiiea of iutcr-depcndcnces, due to intriente ccuiiomic and 
social relationships each such revolution attempts a more widoapread oliango 
than before. 

The ideological programme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of rare 
superiority and lubensraum for only some stronger nnitons is in direct op]H)sition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
revenues for the cstablisnicnt of greater liberty and greater possibility of dcvolojmient 
for each indivulual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only bc'iniule rcaiisiiblo 
by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to a 
remarkable extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the Htate, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in bij^ and unruly crowds, because the might of the law has 
sunk BO cicep in the individual's (‘onsciousncBS that tdiysical force is untiecessnry 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form dues. To-day when all nations 
are interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of conHcionsncss for iiiternntionni 
law and iiiteriiational morality. The League of Nations is an attempt at this sort 
of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future fe^tates, if wc 
want peace and security in life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civiliBcd world by 
Hitler and Mussoliui, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it 
behoves everybody with a love for freedom and lionour to take up the challenge. 
The implication of this War are so univfersal, the iiitcrcBts involved so all-embrac- 
ing that one cannot remain iiidliferent, and the side one takes will show whether 
he loves civilised living or barbarism. Iherc was a. time when the extravagances 
of certain German publicists and philosouhers had appeared fantastic and ansiird. 
When Arndt wrote "every Stale has tiie right to ask for ecrfniii things from 
neighbouring states when they wrongfully take awify the air and the light on 
which it must grow. Up to the present ilollnnd is the most outrageous violation 

of German’s natural frontier I desire hatred, burning and bloody 

hatred. May this hatred burn as the religion of the German people, 
as a sacred madness in oil hearts" or when Von Treitschke wrote of Germany's 
neighbouring States "these lands are ours by the right of the sword and we shall 
dispose of them by virtue of a higher right of the German people", or when he 
spoke of treaties "every State reserves for itself the right to be the pidgc of its own 
treaties. All the rcstrsinls by which States bind themselves by treaty are volun- 
tary. When a Nation has been wounded in its honour the breaking of treaties is 
only a question of time" everybody considered it high flown nousens^ a sort of 
mania confined to a few eccentric writers which would not be considcjcd seriously 
by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, tlic mama has become the philcso^y 
of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they arc drawing other nations withiii 
thdr orbit The fantasy has become a grim and menacing reality, the expression 
throngh action of a savage, coercive mentality. Please bear in mind that the present 
War is not a War between two or more nations, but between two different typw of 
outlook on life and that we are not faced wilh the task of destroying only Hitlw 
and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philwphy of life which we find in (Iw 
German and Itolian nations— a much more difficult task. It is a touioiious miasma 
which bids fair to pi^yse the sense of international morality and bnng chaos to 
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On itrmtaie ^ and polltiad tbontpit ttM luv bean bnOt 
turics of oommIomi 

OradaAtoi of tho Hndim UniTeniljt to Htoi of men n moment 
whim tliey btfO to ehooee Mween matminl wdl-being end epiritnel lieelth, between 
ndielmoaimble life of eomfM and tn bononerble life of penary, toil end eecriflcee. 
The ehoioe inw^M e mmtel etaggle, there ere temptetioni end there ie the netarel 
hnmen deeire to follow the path of leeat realetence* Bat there ia only one choice 
poairible for an honoarable men. Out material comforta ere after all not an^ 
mighty important thioga aa the ideala we live by. All yonng men the world over 
are fa^ with each a choice to^y : and do not forget, however far you may be 
ftom ^e theatre of the actual atragKle, you too have to caat yonr lot one way or 
the other. And the gloriono tradition of democracy and freedom, of thought and 
action that haa been oara, aaaurea me what your choice ia going to be. we have 
to amaah aomething really very big and though optimiam ia eaaential in all fighta^ 
neither the riak nor the danger involved muat be minimiaed. And pleaae remember 
that there ia no loophole for half^ meuurea In thia particular War. HiUer’a 
eratwlUle friend Bauochning hu made that clear : ‘*Hitler*a ultimate aim ia the 
maximum of power and dominion. He la not a peraon with whom any aane 
man may negotiate, he ia a phenomenon which one alaya or ia alain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being alain, paaaive 
and nnreaiatiog. 

Different people*a attitude towarda moat thinga ia different, even contradictory. 
To aome, aa to Hitler, war ia the very breath of life, the one meana of aaauring 
them that they live. To othera it ia ao great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it ia passive indifference to it To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repugnant and soul-searing. To the majority of sane healthy men, It is an. evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with Incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it War muat ne banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-monaers a more effective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideala of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is,, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people. And though the 
immediate vision, that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a living 
the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of war you 


do not only live at an In tenser pitch ol feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your life-blood becauee you are convinced of the sanctity 
of life which must be protected at alf coate, even at the cost of the lives of many 
indiyiduais. It ia. often for protecting itself that life makes us fid^f our battles. 
When hnmanity ia building up a less imperfect world than the one we live in 
after defeating tha powers of darkneaa, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth dbing will come to yon if you have done your share of the work. 

It U the greatest trage^ that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbaiism of Hitler and Muaaollnir and having power and influence to help Great 
Britain ia her grim and hcroio stand for principtm dear to humanity ehonld be 
opposing efforts to crush Naaam and Faaeiam. In any case ^eir attitude seems to 
be moat hioonaiat^ unwiae and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
Involved hi the old proverb **what does ft matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The dUferenee between the present conditions in India sad the 
future, if Hitler and Mnaaolinl sncceed mutt be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difierence betweenT liviag aa a anbject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances end being slaves, mere eerfa. I will not say anything of present 
conditions under which yon and 1. Uv& Yoa and_ I know th^, bnt by contrast 
let me tell yon 


what will be our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitltt’a well known * lf«n Kampf” will be aufficirat. Diacnsiing me 
pnblieatioB of the news that W'Segro had qualified as a lawyer he mya 

* **lt dees not dawn on the murky boatgeda mind that the fact which is pob- 
Ifahed for him is a am against reason itarif, that it ia an act of criminal insanity to 
train a being who Is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can be made 
that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions 
bdong to the most civiliaad meet have to remain in poaitione whieh ate nnwoi^if 
of thdr cultural level. The bourgeois mind dom not realise that it ie a sin aguM 
the will of the Eternal Oieafor to allow hundreds of thousands of highly gifted 
peoi^ to xemafo floondering in the swamp el pKoietarian miaerv while 
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ttd Zidoi 9n drillod to fill pootfioni Id tiio IntolloetDDl' profniitoiii Nov Imo w 
— * j^Dct only of D i^Dg t^Diquo 

*¥“* CMj and effort wen applied amonff intelliKent racea 

individual would become a tbouiand Umea mon capable in such mattere." 

Atin thia abameien pronouncement of Hitler it ahould be impoeaible for 
m Indian with seif-reeMt and^ve for hiaconniry to be aimply an onlooker at 
tte of^mta in Europe, ape^ at which the oonflaiTraUon ia apreadinic 
to^fda the ^t Iwea no room lor doubt whateoever than aooner than later we 
wUl ^ directly calW upon to eurwnder our hearth, home, honour, life and liberty 
to thia. mtcat demon the world haa evm aeen. Will you wait till hla bUUkrii 
in India ? I am afraid, it will then be too late to r^at it. Thank God, whatevea 
may be the view of a certain aectiou of political India to^y, India aa a whole 
ia ac^ng up to the advice given by Ithe leadera of that very aection—Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit W^ru a year ago. Their wise atoteroenta have often been 
quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said ; *^My personal aymiiathies are with 
England and France*! am not ]u8t now thinking of India's deliverance. It will 
eome. But what will it be worth, if England and France fall." Pandit Nehru said 
the name thing in a different language : *-We have repeatedly stated tliat we are 
not to bargain. We do- not approach the problem with a view to taking advantage 

of Britain's difficulties It is perfectly true that in a eoiifliot between democracy 

and freedom on tlie one side and Fascism and aggression on the othw, our sym- 
pathies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy." Why then act directly 
against these profcBBious and go to jail ? I will say do more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such; it is as clear as day 
light. If iBlam was ever in danger, it is to day. The fat, Bwollcn>headc<i Miisso- 
Hiti assimicd to< himself the title of * Proteetor of Islam" not long ago. His first 
generous act in. this seW-siyled rule was to swallow the small Muslim Rtato of 
Albania without the slightest Justification or provocation, when King itog and his 
cousort with a baby in her arms had to flee for their lives I His next act was to 
lanti troops in' Egypt, another Muslim State 1 The Uiird overt act of this *'Saviour 
ol Isfam" was to throw bondis at Bahrain 1 Uis fourth act which was the greatest 
ifisalt offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaiia for us at Harhar 
in Abyssiniw \ All that now rcmaiiia to be done by him with the help of his 
master Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, lrii(| and Palestine and involve Turkey in the 
war and he will then have justihed his pretensions. Fortunately, the swiftness 
with which be is being mauled on land and sea, Justiffes us in hoping that this 
'Protector of Islam' will soon find himself fiat on his back on the mat. I.<et me 
therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that we Indian 
Muasiilmaiis shall resist by all means in our power this wanton violation of all 
laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

Tlie British Forces— Army, Navy and Air— are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs io the noblest cause of savhig humanity from total destruction. 'Jins service 
to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifices tliat she is making will in no distant time get her full share of 
equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwesltb of Nations. 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser thiiigi (hat have 
loomed so largo recently on your mental horizon must assume their right propor- 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively trivial ; and it there are 
differences between you and others the tragedy that ia being enacted in Enrope 
ahould make you realise how dangerous and. miaebievoua they can be, on what a 
ahaiiow conception of life they arc built up, how completely they are founded uima 
uffly paasioAS, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human cmotiona. We 
rwae that aince life is what it ia and men are what they are, these passions and 
jealouaiea will unfortunately be there. But J^ay in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 
completely if we want progress of any wrt in India. It wea expected toat in Uie 
lace of (be present danger these dififerences would be forgotten, and then under 
the influence of a united effort disappear perinancntly.^ After all when a tlg« !• 
Toaminc at large people do not quarrd about their share in the communal food 
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ifttnntidii IrMkIy. « gmt Aoal Jim been mede of enlUirnl ^illBrencee befven Hindne 
wid Ifnslims mmI Che imixMeibilUy ol n eompromiee between the two- Mow there 
li no doubt, ns has been stated before, that In India there are different cnitnral 
forces nt work, not the least iniportaut amonir them being the noden Enropean 
eivUiaaitioii. There is no doubt also, that one to the very great influence rrilgion 
has been on the life of Muslims in India ns elsewhere, their art, their fo^ry, 
their way of life is vpry largely desigited after Arabian and Persian patterns. Bat 
that does not mean that euUurallv the Aliislim is a complete alien to Indian 
traditionSi thought and art, nor does a United National Evolution mean the 
diaap|>earance of the two religions. After oil individuals are differently oonatituted, 
yet they do co-0))erate and work harmoniously together. Why should not 
commnnitieB with certain distinct and different religions do so f Why can not 
iiidividnals keep their intimate and private life disentangled from the public life, 
and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion which alter all is a 
man’s private relationshin with his God or gods separate from their civic and 
political life ? If you look at the Hindu-Muslim problem from a commonseose 
point of view tiie problem as such is not insoluble or all-pervading. If we desire 
to And out only dliTcrcnqes. big, small and iusignificant, between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and if the largeness of those differences can he the measure of our satisfac- 
tion we can make most wonderful discoveries 1 As an illustration just look to 
what we have deliberately done to our common language. Urdu has been the 
mother tongue of tlie Hindus and Muslims for centuries. Ihe very name and 
history of its growth shows that this language was the result of the contact of 
the Hindus and Mussalmans in India, yet uiifortiinately insidious attacks were 
made on this language treating it as the language of the MuBsalmans of India and 
a proiwgaiula for an artificial Hindtistaiii language which was not the language 
of anybody in India was started and is lieing given effect to. What has been the 
result ? The Miissaltnans unfortunately started stuffing in the Urdu language, 
Arabic and Persian words which were absolutely unnecessary ond in many cases 
have undoubtedly spoilt its charm. I claim that the Kt. Honble Sir Tej Haliadtir 
Snpru and I speak Urdu but the Urdu which has liecii used by some Unlu papers 
will not bo understood cither by him or by me. Hero %ve find a deliberate attempt 
by extremists of both communities to create a split where no difference existed. 
Ill a country like India with a ix)pulation of over 350 millions, we can even find 
materials to support the wildest and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; 
but is it at all helpful or useful in the present world conditions ? I suggest that 
the other line of approach, which is to emphasise points dt agreement, will lead 
to greater justice, happiness and satisfaction to both commuaities in every walk 
of life, social, economic and political. 

'llicro is no gainsaying the fact that raciallv and politically we are air Indisns, 
wo breathe in tlie same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inheritors of 
the same 'old proud civilisation and whatever we may privately think and aspire 
after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are 1 have alrc^y 
ailmittcd, but our foundations of life are the same. Our |v>litical and social salva- 
tion can only lie in botii Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies t(H;ether for 
the rocoustriiction of a bettor India. However much you try there is no other 
road to salvation. Any other road will load India to chaos, anarchy, bloodshed 
and fiicrpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irrcconcilablo differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can lie 
no otiior means of ^better future tor India; No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miraelo of the total disapiHsarance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For belter or for worse ’’till death do us part***— that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive 
. at some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole scries of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a suflicieiit reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
yonng men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. Ton must try to promote 
mutual undentanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember yonr matual 
obligations. Otherwise the example of Euroi^ to-day is before you. What racial 
nod racial intolerance can u IWnf; vividly enacted before your eyes. 
Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our domeatie 
differences can bo and must be solved. The determination to solve it has to be 



The Punjab University G>nvocation 

Ifr. John 8aii«il*s Addrem 

The followinjr is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by John 
Sargent, M.A., Lilucational Commissioner with the Government of India at Um 
C onvocation of the University of the Punjab held on the list. Doeembcr 114t 

First of all I should like to express my very keen appreciation of the honour 
winch the Authorities of the Paiijnb University have done me in inviting roe to 
deliver the Convocation Address to-day. In more ways than one it is a very real 
honour and my t;ratitude is coTres^ionditigly sincere. Although I happen to be one 
of those strange and perhaps unnatural people who get no thrill out of the sound 
of their own voices and although the preparation and delivery of a Convocation 
Address is not a matter lightly to be undertaken in any circumstanoes, it is an 
undoubted privilege to be given the opportunity not only of addressing the 
members of a great university but also oc saying a few worda to young men and 
women who may before long be exercising a considerable Influence over the 
destinies of their country. Let me hasten to say, however, that unlike many 
deliverers of convocattou addresses 1 have not eome here to offer you advice on 
questions of behaviour or academic deportment. 1 am fortunately blcaa^ with a 
hiirly good memory and have not forgotten how itiiiveroity Btuamts of roy owa 
generation were wont to react against an over-dose of admonition or pious 
exhortation from their elders. There is no bore like an ohi bore and aa the 
ancient writer said ' Great reverence U owed to youth.*’ 

May I also congratulate warmly those who have rast received their d^giuee 
and express the twofold hot>e, fimtly that for all of them and not only for the 
lucky few their university career may be the prelude to Hvea of progreesive proepe* 
rity and happiness and secondly that they will regard tliia day not as the end of 
their education but aa marking the suceeseful completion of one more etege bi 
a lifelong process I 

AH I want to do to-day is to ask you to consider from what is perhaps to 
some extent though only to some extent e fresh ongle one or two tiroe-honoored 
questions which have always been important hut wbieh have never called for the 
right answer so urgently as they are doing at this moment. You must forgive me 
if I appear to be ttiiiking aloud raUier than presenting yon with a reaeoaed 
pbHosopiiiGAl dleconrse. ft is unncceseary for me to admit, for it will soon be 
appareikt, that I am groping roy way towards the light of reality. LUm the 
pnsoaers in Plato’s cave all 1 can aee at the moment it but Uie ledeetioa 
of a reflection* 

In tlM tnmendoni etUis thnogh which wc nre pnirinK U ic alinoct impi^k 
to think of the major iwnea which control the dctlm; of maaUnd wilhont 
iclatiBK them to ciiirent events. Whether we do or do not apimve of vietenM 
ne a mtbod of setlinK penonal or national differenoM, and whether we do or do 
not Mopoae to toks eny pert in this pnrticuUr etmmile. we cannot ignm Um M 
eitbw that it ie on. or that a very considera^ part of the world it afat^ 
involved in it. Nor can we eUnt out eyee to whnt la iierhapa the moat asi^ 
aapect of all. which ia that it Ima token place within a eeneraUon of a m whM 
wu. wo were told on the beet anthority, e war to end wet, e war to create • worM 
fit for heroes to live in, e war to make the world i^e for democracy, e^ to 
number of other reanlts that seemed cstremd:[ dcriraUe to peo^ ^ my 

--- . 

^'Tasrwiir failed in fact to ensure eny of these thinge. Its fsilnm cennoi in »y 
opinion be eetUfaclorily aeeribed ton aiidden ^ 

Immsn nature. Ho far aS one can judge there waa no lack of nwn of gw wtll^ 
Ihe Peace Ckmfeicnce ; in fact in all prob&ility they greatly out-numbaed the kume 
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•nd the foolf. In but cbm we Iibtb liBd over twenty yeara to repair their mUtakee 
if we had wanted to do so and in spite of that our civilisation is afcain pinniped 
in a eatastro|ihe which wHl sl'nke it to its foundations. How are we to account lor 
•a^ an exixMure of human futiiity t These matters have already been tlie subjects 
of explorations as exhaustive as the explanations have been diverse. But it seems 
to me that they can *aU be boiled down to one or other of two main alternatives, 
either the last war and the i>eaco which followed it failed to prepare the way for 
ihings that are essentially aud permanently desirable or the tfiinirs that appeared 
dMrable to the last .i;eneration have ceased to attract the present one ? Next time 
snnst we try to improve our methods or must we clianue our objectives. In other 
words is there anywhere we can look for principles that are always true, or are 
mornl and intellectual iralues liable to fluctuations like the money market? 
B|)eaklDg for myself alone I have no doubt tliat there arc eternal verities if only 
we can find tlicm. The war of ideaa..a8 I read semewhere the other day, is not 
a mere q)i8ode in hostilities i hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas. 
Al though we may lie forced to admit that the last war failed not merely to clear 
the ground for the millennium but even to indicate the general lines niton which 
any better system of human society could be planned, it docs not necessarily follow 
that it is going to be the same again this time. 

T'or it appears to me tiiat tlicre is at any rate one curious and perhaps 
elgniflesnt 'wagr in vAAeh the last war diifeni from the proseiit one and 1 cainiot 
make op my mind srheLher 4t imtfltes that we may be strugglitig at iretiiendoiia 
cost towards a new srorld ^order or whether it inereJy marks one more stage in the 
oollajtse of our civilisation. The dlflerence, as 1 see it, is this. It soenied to a 
great many of tliose who fought on the Allied side in the last war that they were 
fhd^iiiig to save the world from the sort of aggressive bullying and contempt for 
pSoA miCh that was implicU In Che ;^t)el of the mailed fist, as shakcu by Kaiser 
WUheLn the Bccend, and exemplified hi the overruniiig of Belgium. No doubt 
fftem wore an e^idi number of honest GennMis who saw the war as a struggle to 
save their oomKtry irom the reaUty anil not the bogey of eiicifeleittent. But tlicre 
were aim a lot of pcoide, and ipiite hsaiest people on both sides, who viewed the 
witsle sfimr ki an ouiiidly difiermt way. It i^ieared to them to be a .squalid figlit 
for vested eniercsts or for IssfiecwBam or lor mtcrnalitonall finance ; bumble ooidiers 
wem ai iiisies ipvea some oxcnie lor wondering wheCbor rhelT commaiidinrs were 
not mere anxtous to jset tlie keMercf one aiioChor than UiO oommou enemy, it 
was ifi fact vuieuisible Chat in all the Indligesent •countries tlicre were considerable 
mmodties not at all salisfied as to tiio validity of the cause for which they were 
bdng called upon to fight. The peace merely aecentuated these dificrences of 
opinion. 

Now if there had been any widespread coufidcnce in tlie nltimale power of 
liuman • reason to overcome emolioii and prejudice, it might have been ex|Xictcd 
that tlie so-called civilised tiatiooa would after much tribulation have found a way 
out of ^eir difiiculties. i^oioe of us, looltsbiy perliaiis, were onitiinistie euoiigli up 
to two or three ycsia ago to believe that fhas would ttapon and there was a brim 
perM when it looked as if our hojiCB would be realised. Uufortniiatcly, however, 
dieie was abroad a uolsou or leaven if you like so to regard It, wliich has 
appeared at other etiociia of natioual misery and humUistioii to luspiro men with 
a contempt for Uieir own rational processes and a much grrater contempt for 
those of other people, 'llie surrender to aulhorltariaiiism, which ivas the inevitable 
lesult, abolished any possibility of Uie peaceful triumiih of reason and by distorting 
the angle of the approach gave a new asiHsct to the ohl tssHcs. 'llic subject Of 
the argument has now become less imiiortant than the method by which it is to 
be settled. 

Consequently to-day the position is curiously diflerent from what It was in 
1014-18. The amount of convince opinion on both sulcs is sti^gcring. . From 
one point of view it is almost disconcerting. There is a degree of uiiAiiimiiy among 
my own people which makes one almost wonder when one looks ba<‘k through 
our history, whether in some wsy or other we hsve not abandoned that very 
freedom ol thought of which we claim to be tlie protagonists. It seems almost 
incredible, human nature being what it. Is. that so many luillioiis of lusople from 
al! classes of society should have come of their own volition to an identical 
conclusion and be prepared to aacrifice thdr all for it. The only oi>|UMiium comes 
from volcea that seem to be crying in the wibiemess, from iwtlietic protestors 
against the frailty of a moral splendour unattainable by ordinary men, iierbaiHi 
only attainable by Um mut who is also h . piiiioioidicr. Are wc right in sssumiiig 
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from nnftnimity at long Iasi the ittnes are clAiificd and that the battle 

^ liKljt and darkneas r Doca the prcaent 
mj^ate rattle differ froin ita predeccaaora in being not one between men co\'etiiig 
raeli otiicra iHMacaeiuna but between men who view tiie whole aim and bbjeet <S 
life from entirely different anglea ? If we may toke it that those who are on onr 
aide are fighting for another ideal, this eontaina at least tlie seed of hope, for it 
UaTvali^^ *** ^ queaiion as to what are tne caaen* 

valiica the one moat clearly in dispute is the conceidioii of 
fr^om. What ia commonly meant by freedom ? W'e have to face the Ihc.t Uiat 
a ra no means negligible ^iion of the human race have come to regard tliat 
freedom whicli we have long held to be the goal of human progress as no more 
tliaii a minwe, in fact much less valuable than that, for a mirage at least presenta 
the image of aomcthiiig which is accepted as desirable. Is 'fre^om* only another 
word for anarchy or chicanery or the interest of those who arc ix>werfnl by . 
violence or ciinuiiig rather than reason or merit ? Some of you will no doubt be 
mmi liar with the argument put forward by Tlirasymaehiis at the beginning of 
Plato's Uepiibhc when being asked to give his dcfriiilioii of jiislire, be maintained 
tliat It was the interest of the stronger. When I was a young man I used some 
timea to think that Thraaymachns had made out rather a good case. I saw to 
many foolish and feeble iiersons in ixisHioiis d authority that 1 Uieiight tliat if 
the strong man were to be given Ids way, everyone wonid be Uie better for k. 

I wondered why men should want to be free if freedom •only led to licence and 
wlicther tlic desire for freedom, where it existed, were no more than an ap|)Ctitc or 
a seiilimciit The fact that men had died for it and were still ready to die for 
it seemed to be neither here nor there. Men have died for all sorts of strange 
cause. 1 felt it ^ ought only to be judged in rdaiion to its praotirsl value ns a 
means of establislung a form of society in which Butimn beiagB could Jive together 
moat happily and find theiT fulfitment both os individuals and as members 
of a community. 

It would be easy to enter into an almost eniUcM disaaisttion on Ibe nntfire 
of freedom but for my purpose to day 1 shall he aatiaiiod with the Tcry slinide 
definition Uiat it is the right of each one of tie to do and think what we like 
provided that in so doing we do not infringe to right of otlu'TS to do tlic same 
thing. There is a fimptaiion iiow-a-days lo confuse freedom with MKlc|eudeiJce. 

It is one thing to wish to be free as 1 have defined the woiti 'ffccdoia', it is quite 
anoilier to claim lilicrty of action without regnitl to the existence of others. After 
tho ex|)eiicnce of tlic last thirty years I caiinoi believe that when Uiis wiir is over 
the coiiBcieiiee of the world is going to allow nations to be indc|)fiulii)l any more, 
if aiich indeiiciidciicc means the right to refuse lo eo-oi)crat€ in the nmintenatico 
of world iwjacc. . . . . . ^ . 

If, however, yon are ready to accept my idea that a rntsonablo freedom is a 
thing wliich ail sciisihlo men should desire and tlmt beyond nil shadow of doubt 
it is the condition precedent to the members of any human soeicly developing 


Ulcir manhood to its bigliest potcutiul. what is tlie best practical way of Fecuiing 
and mainlniiiing it ? You will pcrhaiw hardly be surprised if I reply by a 
soundly conceived and efficiently auministcred system of ]>iiblic education, in 
very recent times we have had quite asloiinding proofs of the power of education 
to mould the outlook of a whole gcncrnlioii. Within ten or hflecii yrers the 
young people of Italy and Germany have bccii eonvimed by cducaiioiial proia- 
gaiida that in the doctrines of Faseism and Naxism as ex|»oundc<l by 



ceulitklioii l amp or lured b; 11 «k waRRini? «nd simiUr emotional ciili<-cmoil« to 
profCBB I 


8 a faitli tliat is rcpiignanc to their reason. Svhatcvcr the iiiiimatc rcmjlioii 
be when llieir eyes are openwl lo the practical ontcome of this conviction, I 
...... «« mnat Uke it Uiat a «rieiitifi.-ally dc*iK«od ajsicm . of proi-auam lat 

Inatruclion haa made moat jI tlicm Kcnuincly belicv^ iii the priiiriploa wm™ lluir 
teacliera wauled them lo accept. After all ibc rational prociKwa ai dialliict from 


may 

think 


the behaviour 


iolir of the great mass of men and women arc conn«arnlively simple and 

it is only fair lo realise that Fasi'isni and Nuxisni, and possibly t ‘tun miiiiism also 
in ita somewhat different way, have olllTcd lo a g*|Mcration wlii*'h hail lost its faim 
iu coiitciii|iorttry civilisation not merely an intelligible theory but also a practical 
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wn ol lili bMed on n wide if •nperMel epprecietioii of hnmen fM^didloKf ; 
lefornior, end ebove ell tke ideeliel. would do wdl to remember iHieft n eicnnee end 
iidUble Inelniment the mind of men ie. bow It le ewered elmoet ineekmddj^ de- 
dieeend emoUoneend nb]feieel nrgeei tboee^'menyendeereM meetere^ ip Pretocelle 
them. It ie wellf theieiore, to be suivioiooe of over-eimide ezplenetiiiil' of bnmen 
bebevionr. 1 lememte lleteoing neiflf ten mre ago to a Faedbt j^tor and 
thlnktng what an altraetlre meet of pottage he wee offering to riie dpptary man* 
In the snt plaee there wee an appeal to that ■entiment, atrong: In nmny of ne, 
wbioh ie called patriotiam by thoee who admire it and nationaUemi^leiperiaKam 
bf thoee who do not. llien there wee a call to revolt againm <IE|M distri- 
bution of wealth and opporttinity in a world teeming with Hw^materiale of 
comfort and prooperity for all. To those who despise abstractions and want to be 
np and doing there were offered maidilng and drilling and drilliiig» flag waving 
drum beating Ind alt the am^tus of pomp and eiremnsunoe. This 1 
ght at the time is potent medfoiiMi partlcnlarly for those who are conscious 
s grievanoe against society, and in the light of what totalitarian propaganda 
Baa Mnoe aohleved 1 do not think I was wrong. 

It Is possib^ however, to disgnose a cHsease eorreetiv and then apply the 
wroim remedy. The totalitarian medlclna it aaema to me is one of those drugs 
which may give temporary relief to the cufferer but so for from arresting toe 
progress of the malady acoslerate the final collapse. 

But if one form of Education has demonstrated ita power to lead a whole 
generation in tha wrong direction, it It beyond the wit of man to evolve another 
form of edoeation which will be not less ImpelKng in the opposite direction f Osn 
we not so timiw our boys and girts Uiat they may become passionate lovers of 
that freedom whloh 1 have tried to decerlbe T I hcuieve we can and I will try in 
the few minntes kit to me to indicate in outline one or two of the things that are 


stial In this or apy pther country if riiere It to be a real ednoation for freedom. 
FM ol all a little r 


j from our adveraariee and attach more impor- 
tance than we have id - l«r dona to tha ouection of physical fitness. Children who 
nrs HI or even mm^ oonaekKis of pbinlcal discomfort cannot oenefit as they 
ahoM from Instnietion however skilUuliy edminictered. lioreover,^ chHdisfa eilmente 
neglected lead very often to permanent Ul-heidth or unfitnese and this , distovta 
n^ embittera all but the very nobleat charaoters. I wonder bow much human 
micery and how many world cmamitiec have been due to the imperfect working 
of riik human ttver. 1 commend to thM of yon who are booking for e SubiMt for 
hirtoneel reaeevch *'The inflcMiice of inmgcsrion on the social evdation of men*. Bo I 
wutlMth mt and the first plank in tto platform of freedom will be the provyon 
of those thinge that will help to make end keep children bcelthy— an efficient sdtool 
medical service« sufiiclent and proper nourishment, hygienic echool buildings, a 
eystem of phyriod training. All these arc attainable tliinga. 

llwn after tbenoMth of the body has been rnrctl for cornea the health of the 
miadilor mind works on body as body on mind. If the peoples of the world ere 
towFIbonght cloaer together end made conscious uf tlicir common humanity, thdr 
eqaipped to use end nnderatend thoao menus of communion end commu- 
Blealioii whieh modern acience has so lavishly piared at our dispoaal and which 
we solemwstably miause. Everyone therefore must he able to read, mark, learn and 
inwatAy digeet. DigesUon by the ndud ie not less Important than digestion by 
the body, 

Binoe ell foode do not suit all people equally well, we muet see to it that 
onr eduitotionel dUffm eufficiently Teried to suit all testes. From my experience 
In this eountn 1 eennot empbeeise too strongly the truism that the curriculum 
idioald be to fit the student nnd not the atodent the curriculum. Here in brief Is 
my aeeond pvactleable ol^nctive. 

But hstonio Qod hac not made all men equal and no systam of men’b 
davisliig ban alter thia— Are we to euppoae that God made men two legged and 
left it to Aiiatorie to make them mtionel, ae the indignant theologian enquired 
tome mai and aonie women me potentially eapabie of contributing more to the 
eommnwHy th*n nnaie ? And baeanto no Ibrin of human society Jn any conside- 
irible eeale, one can possibly oenbelv^ can do without Imufors, it is worth 
B am ^ ^ g^»e fright ones. t^ing of 

kkilie to indeed to importon^ itot for the preservation of democracy 

of association 

^ len, Ihit it in dd^^ to hndeiMMdJwby we are so careless abo^ H and 
hlgblto bdntollOB If eeJkqiiai^ There la a very true saying by rrofeiectr 
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Bunwt. "In the Imc run ererythinf; depcnde on higher edneetion and eo it lemaine 
true that the chict^ piiriiose of educfitioii is to form sn elite not for its own sske 
but for t!ist of soi'icty.** ^ What hoj^ have we of aehieviiif' our object nnlest our 
*lii|(faer ertucstionsl system is nicwt delivately ndjiistcil (o meet the Tnri(*d aptitudes 
of the students on Uie ono side and of the eqiuijly varied ncedti of sociely on the 
other 7 ^ li<veti if we may sFsume tiiat wc have oiu^ncu the doors of our hiti^h schools 
and universities to |H)teiitial leaders, wimt is the chance of a remunerative return 
if we persist in caualisitig the whole output nlon^ one restricted channel ? I wonder 
bow much of the brain power of India is l>eint; wasted to-dny, either liecatise it 
never gets the chance of being trained at all or liecnusc it is trained in the wrong 
way. ror a poor country and for otic at a crisis in its fortunes ns India is at this 
moment nothing can be more important tban the scicntirie development of its 
intellectual resources. This is a cotiditiou precedent to the development of its 
economic resources. In small things as in big the need of the hour is the 
cultivation of a sense of values. **rroiK>rtion, gentlemen, proportion", a famous 
general coiistantly reminded his staff. 

Why do |)eople in this country attach such an exalted value to examinations 
and degree ? “bocrates", Trevelyan says, “gave no diplomas or degree and would 
have subjected any disciple who dGmaiidcd one to a disconcerting catct'liism on the 
nature of true knowleiigc". Whether you regard him ns an unserviceable unit in 
the social machinery, iiotliiiig seems to me so pnthotic as the educated persons who 
fails to find his appropriate iilncc in the world. 1 could bear with complacency all 
tlie charges levied against llritish rule in India except this, that we nave foiste<i 
false educational gods on the young people of this country. Do not think that I 
despise examinations and degrees : in tlio right i^crspective they are indispensable 
adjuncts to any educational system ; and do not think either that I am one of 
those people who can find no good in Indian higher education and in the Indian 
University. I know that in this ns in other niiiversities it would not he diflicult 
to find both teachers and students *eiiflamed with the study of learning and the 
admiration of virtue". Such disquiet as 1 may feel arises, 1 think, from my high 
conception of the function of a university. The whole world is starving for great 
men and a universily, because it deals with people who arc standing on the 
threshold and becoming conscions of the meaning of life, is of all parts of the 
educatioiinl structure that in which the seeds of real greatness may heat bo 
nurtured towards fruition. I am not suggesting that universilies should devote 
themselves exclu8i\e1y to the mnniifnctiirc of statesmen or generals or high 
oflicials or captains of industry. This would he ns remote from what I conceive 
to be their real objective ns barren scholarship or commercialised learning. There 
is a greatness which is within the reach of all who are privileged to cuter the 
doors of A university and although its acquiKition may bring none of the rewards 
which the world commonly assek'intes with greatness. H is the one quality above 
all others requisite in those wko will be called upon to restore order out of those 
and convert the "what is" of to-day into the ‘what might he’ of tomorrow, t 
canndt do better than use the words of a modern poet, who was himself a public 
servant, to describe the quality 1 have in mind 

Ureatness is the visibu jiot the deed ; 

GrcaUiess is to be one irith the vision and ensue it ; 

Greatness is sufTcring. crcatiicss a long need 

And distant bugles crying faintly through it 
. Lights out I Lights out ! 

Greatness is to hear the bugles* and not to doubt. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Maurice Gwyer's Addreta 
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I hflTB first to e:^rsss my apprecifttion and thanks to His Exalted Highness 
and to the aathorities ^ the Uiiivernty for the honour they have done me in 
Inviting me to deliver this Convocation Address. It is also a very real pleasure 
to revisit a University whose acquaintance 1 made for the first time only a few 
months ago. and to enjoy a further opportunity of watching the progress of a 
unique experiment 1 have seen what the encouragement of an enlightened and 
far-seeing ruling House, tlie vision of a Minister, and the genius of an architect 
have, in felicitous combination, already achieved. I have seen the plans and models 
of your future development and the immense scale on which these have liecn 
conceived. I have however observed no attempt to produce everything at once, 
but rather an ordered and regular progrcMion, which makes sure of one position 
before it advances to another. When foundations are thus strongly laid, the 
success of the superstructure must be assured. 

Ihese things would not have been possible without the co-operation of a 
band of devoted men, teachers and others, inspired by a determination to transmute 
dreams into reality ; nor is the work already accomplished to be measured by the 
years of the University’s life. 1 am told of remarkable results acliieved in the 
sphere of physics snd maUieroatics ; and I have myself seen something of the 
novel researches and experiments in sooiogy which have attracted the attention 
of scientists in far distant lands. And if 1 refer to these two departments only, 
it is not because I am unaware of the work done in others also. 

Observing thus all that has been and is being done and admiring your 
spacious site, your stately buildings, and the equipment so lavishly provided, I 
have been led to ponder, as others have often pondered before, upon the true 
purpose of University, upon the conditions in which it may llotirish, and upon 
the obstacles which may sometimes hinder its free development and usefulness. 
It is, I think, very important that we should have a clear idea in our minds 
why we establish Universities at all, and what results we expect to get from tlicm. 
It has been sometimes said that Universities were established in India solely 
for ensuring a supply of persons capable of assisting in the day-to-day 
administration of government. 1 have read Convocation Addresses 
delivered in the early days of Universities in India, and 1 am 
quite sure that that was not the only motive which inspired those who 
established them *, but, wiiether it was or not, Indian Universilies have had now 
for Mveral generations the opportunity of selecting for themselves the lines ii)x>n 
which they shall develop. It roust always be a delicate matter for a stranger to 
express opinions upon the institutions of a country not bis own, and 1 do not, I 
boiM, need to assure you that anything which 1 may say on this subject is not by 
iray of criticism, but rather for the purpose of provoking thought and cliscuBsion ; 
perhaps indeed 1 should have hesitated to say anything at all, if a gentleman who 
Is eateemed throughout India no less for his x)crBonal qualities than for his 
■ervices to the cause of education bad not in a recent address spoken on the same 
subject, and with a freedom which, however much 1 may admire it, 1 feel that it 
would scarcely be fitting for me to imitate. 

Why then do we establiah Universities and what do we exf^ct them to do ? 
A University is of course, first and foremost, a place of learning, a place where 
some learn and others teach, but a place also where men are not only taught but 
learn to teadk themselves ; where men not only teach, but by extending the bounds 
ol their own knowledge extend the bounds of knowledge generally. And we seek 
to extend the bounds of knowledge because we are urged on by an inborn and 
ImperiouB desire 'frq|P which we can never escape, which will never allow us to 
rest to long as there remains one more hypothesis to be verified or disproved. But 
experience has shown that the ardent pursuit of knowledge, whether we are making 
ourselves acquainted with what men have already learned in the past, or are 
pioseeutinff o^T researches into territory still unknown, itself strengthens and 
enlsiges all our intellectual faculties, to that young men who have submitted to 
this nrm of mental diseiplina find themselves with the capacity to integrate the 
knowledge so alowly and pMofnlly acquired, to apprdsend Uie principles which 
wnderlle a mass of facts or phenomena and thus to reach out into still lurtlier and 
wider fields. I remember vividly the days of my early study of the law and the 
cfTort which was needed for the full inteilectoM RTS^ of a legal principle ; but 1 
remember also how that principle, when grasped, lit up at once the “codelesa 
nyriad of piaoedeni” so that everytliinga .arranged itsell into an ordered and 
jatlonal ayaten. 1 have read aomewheie a letter from a man who had been listen- 
ing to the aigiiiiMiit of one of the greatesi lawyers of the 19ih century, in which 
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this occurred : «I stood aniiz^ ut tbe stretch of the humsii mind.” He 

was, 1 take it expressing his admiration of the way in which a powerful intelli* 
ceace was able to ^bieve a synthesis of related legal principles and to ilinminate 
his whole argument by showing not only their application to the facts of the case 
but their interaction on one auother. And in the same way the human iiitoileet 
operating over the whole field of knowledge and not merely, as in the case I have 
just mentioned, on a single legal argument. Is able both to see each brandi of 
learning as a part of the universal whole, and what is of no less imporUnce, the 
relation of each subject to other subjects in the same branch. Just as one branch 
of learning stands in relation to other branches of every kind. 

Thus a University education stands above all things for the disciplining of 
the intellect. Bodily discipline is also good, and the influence of a healthy organism 
upon the mind cannot be overrated ; but the body is after all a means and not 
an end. Technical training is not the business of a University, nor the finding of 
work for its graduates ; but the disciplined intellect which a University Plication 
ought to produce should enable every man to do his work more efficiently and with 
greater satisfaction to himself in that state of life to which It shall please God to 
call him. and to derive greater profit from any technical training which he may 
afterwards undergo. It is the diseiplining of the intellect which distinguishes, or 
should distiuguisli, a Uiiivcrsiiy education from the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
It ought to produce men possessing wliat I have called a stretch of mind. Though 
I am far from stiggcsiing that wisdom is the hallmark of every University graduate 
yet the training wliicli he lias received ought not only to have added to his store 
of knowledge luit have taught bim how to use his mind and not only to rely upon 
liis memory. The (listinctioii between knowledge arad wisdom is a familiar one. 
**K.nowledgc dwells”, says the KugUsh poet, 

“In beads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom ill minds attentive to their own” ; 
and lie goes on to speak of knowledge as “the mere matorials with which wisdom 
builds'*. That wise man, Francis Bacon, was describing, with bis usual felicity of 
phrase, the diflcrcnce. between the two, when lie wrote : “Expert men can execute 
ami perhaps judge of pnvticuhira one by one ; but the general counsels and the 
plots and marslialling of a/lhirs conic liest from those that are learned”. 

A dissMpIiiicd intellect is a very valuable possession for any man. For the 
individual it is a key which opens the door into a vast domain, where he can 
enjoy the soeioty of great and nosde men tliroiiglioiit the ages. But I am not 
thinking so much of the value of a disei| lined intellect to the individual man as 
of the clfcet which it can produce u]>on a man's own times and upon his own 
generation. It is imjiossihle to overstate the influence which can bo exerted by an 
inflexible integrity of mind, by nn insistence upon the highest stnndn>is, by a 
determined rcfusnl ever to compromise with truth. All these things a University 
ought to teach, and it is for that reason that its national importance ' becomes at 
once apparent. Is it not the business of a University to provide the best possible 
eriucation for the fine flower of each successive generation, for the men who stand 
out from their fellows in intellect and character, to whom their own generation will 
a few YCrti-s later look for Icadcrwhip Ai;d guidance ? And therefore no country 
can (Iis|HuiBe with a system of University education, and no country, if it thinks 
wisely, can nlfiird to allow that education to be suything else but the best. One 
iiii^bt sometimes suppose, after reading wbat has lieen written by one type of men 
who hold extreme political doctrines, that the mere choice of a man by the general 
bo'iy of citizens^ by the clcc'torate, or whatever you like to call it. is itself enoagh 
to confer upon him every gift of nature, so that he becomes as it were in a 
moment of time endowed with all tiu? wisdom necessary for the conduct of groat 
aflaiiis. The general exfiericncc lias not seldom been in a contrary sense ; yet if 
ministers and leaders have to be chosen, the more generally diiTused is that disei- 
viline of mind which I have Tcntnred to describe ns Uie essence of a Uriversity 
training among those from whom they arc selected, the greater the likelihood that 
they will be fitted for the tasks laid ut>oii them. 

A certain l'i.*ibit of mind results from the discipline of which I have aroken, 
acting upon the wide and general culture which ought to characterise a University 
Question ; and 1 am by no means sure that of all the functions of a UnivmUy 
the production Qf this may not be the most imi^rtant. I mean that habit of mind 
which enables a man to develop and to maintain a sense of proportion, to exereioe 
a sane and balanced judgment, to see a subject or problem not as an isolated 
phenomenon but In its relation to other subjects and problems. It resulte from n 
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fuslon of many elements, and it is diffienU to say which of them pfedominatcs. 
There is of course the logical or reasoning element, there is the intellectual element, 
and I would not omit somethiiig of the emotional too. I do not say that the 
emotional element ought to |day any part in the sphere of pure learning, nnloM 
indeed one should classify thp imagination as part of it ; for imagination must 
always play a large part in any successful piece of research, in the erection of 
provisional hypotheses, in the search for the underlying and unifying principle 
which, if once accepted, can explain so much of what nas hitherto seemed obscure 
or inexplicable. But when I speak of a sense of proportion and balanced judgment, 
I by no means have in mind a completely detached attitude, which regards the 
affairs of mankind as though they were a mathematical problem. I am thinking 
rather of that sense of proixirtion and balanced judgment which is so necessary in 
the practical affairs of life, and more especially in those men on whom rests the 
burden and re8|x>n8ibility of guiding and leading their fellow men. It has been 
well said that to fudge wisely we must know how things appear to the unwise ; 
and it is impossible to guide or influence men without knowing something shout 
human nature and without having some knowledge of, and sympathy wiQi, the 
outlook of the ordinary man. Nor sliouid I ever think of denying to emotion and 
sentiment a great part in the affairs of men. They often provide the springs of 
action which reason and logic have failed to engender ; and therefore a statesman’s 
sense of proportion is, as 1 hive said, not perfect, if he loaves emotion out of 
account But though it may furnish springs of action, 410 great political problems 
have ever been solved by emotion alone. They can only be solved by bard and 
persistent intellectual effort ; but that effort, if it is to be fruitful, requires not only 
the disciplined mind, but also above all things that sense of proportion of which 
1 have spoken. 

Whether University education in India at the present day falls short of what 
University education ought to be, and whether the Universities are filling 
Buccessfully the place which, as it seems to me. Universities ought to fill in tte 
national life is not for a stranger like myself to say. But I have had for some 
time past the honour of being associated with one Indian University and I have 
vlsiteu many others ; and perhaps I may without offence be permitted to make one 
or two observations which occur to me. They will be of a general character and 
will not, 1 hope, be taken as having any particular application. 

It lias seemed to me that boys go to the University often at too young an age. 
University studies are after all arduous and difficult, and a certain maturity of 
mind is needed in those who would benefit by them. I have known instances of 
University students who would almost be regarded as youthful at a school, and 
there are sometimes to be found among the junior ranks of University students 
those who are scarcely beyond the standard which one would expect at a goosi 
secondary sulioul. Indian friends of my own have remarked on the same thing, 
and 1 throw the suggestion out that possibly this may be the reason for a certain 
instability and immaturity of judgment which from time to time has been 
observable among students even at some of the more advanced educational 
institutions in this country. 1 think that these too low ages probably tend to 
duress University standards and increase the temptation to assimilate some of them 
to those of a school. L’erba)>8 the remedy lies in a prior reorganization of secondary 
education ; but the ezbessive number of failures (over fifty per cent is not 
unknown) in the pass examinations seems to show that something is 
radicsTly wrong. 

Then there is often the lack of what I may call an academic atmosphere. 
I will not attempt to define the true academic atmosphere ; but no one can fail to 
recognize its presence. It is something wbolesonie and ennobling, and where it is, 
nothing mean or sordid can exist ; it has no room for anonymous letters, for 
intrigues about examinerships and text-books, for suggestions of attempts to 
influence examiners or of the leakage of papers. It is an indefinable and intangible 
thing, but nevertheless one of the first importniice. It may be found in very 
humble sarroundings, and history has afford'^! examples of advanced teac^ng 
without buildings at ail. Certainly the acudeniicr atmosphere is not always secured 
by buildings and equipment, if the spirit is lacking ; and if the apirit ia rather 
that of the school than that of the UniverBity, tlie academic atmosphere is difiScuU 
to secure. I have mysetf on one or two occasions ventured, greatly daring, to 
express a doubt whether it is to be secured by a multitude of lectures ; and 1 
oonfeis that I would rather see young men taught to teach themselves than 
having instruction imparted to them in the mass. A lecture is no subatitote lor 
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ttiidy p( Mthoiil^fa wwk ; tnd I attMh ym nodi mote 

teacher and atudent to Iheaasi 
contact of the lecture-room* The leotura Bvstem as I havA Sm 

operaUra is ^ten mom reminiscmt of a Khool than of a University. 

the qoejtKM whetha the poeiUoa aoeorded to .in 
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1 •» •“» whether^ 

Kn* ^ vocaUon is always evideiM 

^ r |\^ conditions in which Uiat vocation is carried on. It would he 

wUdf ttiB subject, oertdnly on the bMis of some of tti* intanew 

^ notice, ^t me rather say what conditions teachers on^ 
criticize those cases in which they have not lim 
fulMlra. In the first place I think that teachers ouaht to have reaMnable aeeuritv 
of tenure. They ought also to have reasonable salarlS ; I do notmean ^^ve 
Sift's wonld mark the value of the work whi^^w 

enable thoM who receive them to live a life without domes^ 
care or anxiety, and which would give them opportunities for leisure and self- 
nnShr®Jif“H reasonable prospects of a career. And lastly, Sey 

9"}y ^ o^^n are. overworked. What is to be Mid A 
^cbers who have to deliver eighteen to twenty-four lectures a week, or who have 
to provide us many as 27 different periods of teaching in the week f Such eases 
have come to my notice ; and I ask what merit can there be in lectures so 
drtivered and what benedt can any student get from them. How can a man 
who has to deliver lecturm on this scale hope to maintain any personal contact 
with his students? What leisure has he left for study, and how can he be 
cxpTOtcd to keep his mind fresh and supple ? I should like to see conditions and 
minimum aala^ scales for teachers in different grades agreed by all the Universities 
throughout India, and a firm determination on the part of teachers themselves to 
have nothing to do with any institution which refused to concede the conditions 
or salanes so agreed. Here I recognize that financial considerations will obtrude 
themselves ; but how can education flourish if teachers feel themselves unjustly 
treated ? There can be no academic atmosphere where there is injustice. Teachers 
are human beings, not machines. They must have the opportunity of living their 
own lives and of living richer lives, and I have been moved with indignation (o 
see advantara sometimes taken of their economic position, and their knowiMge and 
skill made the subject of the higgling and huckstering of the market-place. I 
should myself like to see them enjoying a much greater degree of autoroomy and 
freedom ; and I am convinced that the status accorded to the teacher is in the 
last analysis the measure of a University. 

A University stimulates and enriches the national life of a country: but just 
as men, not walls, make a city, so it is the teachers who make a University. And 
it is for that reason that I have spoken on the subject longer than I had meant 
to do ; but it is one very near to my heart. Nor would 1 have it thought that 
what I described is the normal state of things. 1 sm sure that it is not ; but 
nevertheless it exists and it ought to exist no more. ' 

I have sometimes wondered too whether the University curriculum Is eonodved 
on sufficiently broad lines for the training of future citizens. It is they who will 
influence the events of tomoirow ; it is they who will help to form public CN^ion 
and to make new ideas familiar to the mass of the people. They wlU best 
achieve this, not by any assumption of superiority (1 should bo sorry hMfosd 
if they took no more than that away from their University ), but by SKampIo 
raUier than precept and by the intellectual and moral integrity of their own lives. 
They will nave had their mental discipline, but 1 think it necessary that they 
should have had their imaginations stirred also ; and I know of no better 
insimment for this purpose than the study of history. I hope that I shall not 

be understood ' • - . .. /- 

aware o 

material — - — 

think at Benares, for a co-operative history of India on a large scale has given 
both pleasure and satisfaction to those who hold historical knowledge to be m 
sound es t binis for political judgment. But the one is for specialists, me other 

is -.for thoM of maturer years, I should like to see young men made bet^ 
Monainted wiUi the gtutd .weep of Wftojy sod the philiyoi*? which 
wilUi the story of great movemento and of great causes, of the sublime heigbto to 
vrhich the soul of man can rise. Let them read the biographies of great men, in 
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lerstood as denying the existence of historical teaching in India. 1 sm well 
of the work which is being done in the way of historicsl research, the 
al for which is ample indeed ; and the project now being nndertaken, I 
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wfaidi more than anyirhere elae, aa an Bn^Uh Prime Minister of the 4ast oentnry 
once said« history ought to be studied. No tiro persons will take the same view 
of historical events and therefore the purely obiective history has yet to be written, 
nor perhaps if it were would it be rmdabie ; but let the student at least avoid 
those writers who distort history in the interests of particular doctrines or theories. 
History, like other branches of lenrninf|[, ahould be the handmaid of truth and 
of all the abominations of a dictatorship none is worse than the prostitution of 
histo)^ in order to corrupt or poison the minds of the young. 

History is concerned with the past, and I have already spoken of the future ; 
what of the present ? Oan it be said that the Universities are at this moment 
playing their full part in the formation of public opinion on all the complex 
problems with which India is now faced ? When 1 think of the immense inliuence 
which Universities have exercised in other countries at times of national crisis, 
in stimulating research, in forming and guiding public opinion, 1 cannot but 
regret that the chief contribution of Indian Universities towards a solution of the 
present difficulties is too often to be found *in sporadic and irrational action by 
some of their more junior members. 

The Indian student of political science and political institutions has indeed 
mt this moment one of the richest fields in which to labour that could possibly be 
conceived. Let me pause for a moment to sketch for you some of the constitutional 
problems which seem to me to present themselves to him. I will endeavour to 
make this presentation as objective aa possible, and you will not, I hope, harbour 
any suspicion that I am going to suggest solutions for any of them. But if there 
iS' one way in which a difficult problem will never be solved, it is by denying 
that it exists ; and the first essential task is to face facts and to see exactly what 
the problems are which are calling for a solution. 

Premising that any new constitution, if it is to have a chance of life, must 
be generally and on the whole acceptable to the people who are going to live 
under it, oiir imaginary student would, I suppose, begin with the assumption that 
his future ([overnment must be responsive in some way to public opinion, and 
gt the same time be strong enough to keep the peace at home and to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. He will see that this has been secured in my own 
country by a system known as parliamentary government, in which after many 
struggles executive and legislature have come to recognize their respective spheres 
and by not trespassing outside them have solved the very difficult problem of 
combining a strong and efficient executive with a strong and efficient legislature. 
He will think perhaps that because dilTcrent conditions exist in India that s^fstein 
with all its merits may not ne<^essarily be effective there ; and certainly 1 have 
seen it criticised and repudiated by persons who are entitled to speak for 
Bubstantial bodies of Indian opinion, though it is not for me to say whether 
those oritioisms are right or wrong. But clearly If the system is not generally 
acceptable (add by '^generally acceptable” 1 mean what I say, not merely accept- 
able to a majority ascertained by counting heads), then it may become necessary 
to seek an alternative, and our indent of political science could si)end his time 
in no better way than by seeking to discover a satisfactory solution to a problem 
which hat hitherto baffled political thinkers. That problem, assuming that an 
fdternative solution has to be sought, is to secure an executive reB(X)nsive to 
publio opinion, but not necessarily responsible to a party majority in a legislature. 
ID the senie that it can be ejected from office by that majority at any moment. 
Perliapd this will involve a complete re-examination of what the relations between 
government and legislatpre so situated ought to be ; and one very important 
question in this connection will centre on the voting of the budget Another aspect 
of the problem to whioh our student might usefully devote some attention is the 
mettiod by which the executive is to be selected and the possibility of what m^ 
be ealled statutory ooalition governments* 

Perhdps oar imaginary student of poUtical science may at this point despair 
of teaching a solntioa at all on the lines which I have mentioned, and he nay 
then turn hia lesearches in another direction. It may have occurred to him, as 
I am told it has ooouned to some political thinkers in India, that a solutioo 
might be found which, while preserving the unity of India, envisaged a le- 
ancaniimsnt, perbarps a re-grouping, oi governments nnd areas. In that event, 
a whme series of entirely new politioal problems would require to be examined tm 
their own merits, whatever those may be. I express no opinion on any of those 
mattsii ; I only sty that the student of political science ought to be able to study 
them all with an impartial and and unbiassed mind. 
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Then n third group of moit important problems presents itself, those 
oonnected with the Indian States. Standing as 1 do on tiie soil of the greatest 
of all the Indian States, 1 will do no more than refer to this subject ; but onr 
student will find here a number of problems which will require for their solution 
his highest gifts of intelligence, sympathy and imagination. 

Lastly, our student^ if (which God forbid) he fails to discover a solution in 
any of these directions, may have to brin^; himself face to face with a possibility 
from which I am sure he will have done his best to avert his eyes, that is to say, 
the danger of oiien conflict. I would not dare to mention such a contingency, if 
men whose opinions carry weight had not spoken, I had almost said lightheartMly. 
of civil war. I have heard mention of a non-violent civil war ; but I ask myself 
whether that dire oalainity can ever in the nature of things bo non-violent. Can 
fraternal strife avoid being the bitterest and the most irreconcilable of all strife^ 
just because it is strife between brothers ? Our student will reincmW the history 
of India during the eighteenth century and the sufTcring and misery of that 
dreadful period. He will have before his eyes the history of China, that gallant 
and undefeated country, during the last thirty years. He will see how an industri- 
ous and peace loving people, united and ardently desiring union, have since their 
revolution suffered from an almost perpetual civil war, from famine and pestilence, 
and from foreign aggression, because when framing their new constitution they 
forgot the vital necessity for securing first of all a strong and powerful central 
government; and if they have such a government now, it is only because it has 
b^n forced upon them, in self-defence against invasion, by a marauding and 
unscrupulous neighbour. 

You will agree, I think, that our student will find his time fully occupied 
when he considers all these things ; but is it chimerical to believe that the 
intellectual forces of Indian Universities might, by a concerted and concentrated 
effort, free from passion or bias, not only enlighten and inform public opinion upon 
them but suggest the true dirccition in which these many difficult problems may 
be solved ? They will in that event earn the gratitude of their countrymen, and, 
I dare to add, of the whole civilized world. 

If what I have just been saying may seem to some irrelevant to the main 
theme of this Address, 1 can only assure them that I am not conscious that it is 
so. It is because, being associated with an Indian University myself. I am anxious 
to see the Universities taking a more useful and prominent part in Indian public 
life that I have been led to suggest directions in which their activities would find 
ample scope. I am not advocating that they should plunge into party politics : 

far from it ; but rather that they should give an impulse to political thought, based 

upon historical knowledge, instructed sympathy, and that sense of pro).>ortion which 
1 have ventured to single out as the most valuable gift which a University tan 

confer upon its children. It should be the aim of a University so to tram up 

younger students that they may become men worthy to undertake such tasks. 

As I grow old, I find my heart going out more and more towards the young ; 
perhaps because they recall so much of one’s own early self, its follies as well as 
Its ambitions. The young merit the best we can give them, but I am not sure 
whether at the present day they are receiving it. I would infinitely prefer to see a 
system which aimed rather at producing in students a sturdy indcpeodeiioe of 
thought and a desire to study politics before entering them. Hut for what seem to 
me the defects of the present system, it is impossible at least to hold the young 
men themselves responsible, and even in tbeir less defensible moments 1 cannot 
withhold from them a considerable measure of sympathy. To those young men 
who stand here today on the threshold of their careers, 1 wish succeia and 
proaperity, and, in an old phrase, a right judgment in all tilings. Those that come 
liter them I would urge to remember that they have all their Uvea before them 
and that these years of study and preparation are a privilege not to ' be lightly 
treated : and that if it be true, as I believe it is, that though all men may start 
eaual jet the best man has the most say in the end, the best is be who has watted 
leaat*(tf the opportunities which good fortune has given him. May none of you 
have eauee to look upon hia Univeiaity career save with pleasure and 
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WTin aad idaotniB mum mb abk to daitioy tbon. Bam tbe hoaMB nted k 
Itadl dai t i B wd. llioaa atadda an to be fooaa ia Ak Uakwaity aad ia all 
ValTanitka m ladk aad elaewben ; aad when Uaifcnitka ban baaa daatngrad 
to • bntal eoa qa atot, then etiU nnaiae fte eitadel of aiaBb aneoaqoanbk Bdad. 
Ihe deattoetioB or ea wn ee i oa of ao Buuiy of tbe gnat Uainnitki of BDiopa will 
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I pHtf that the Ckanaia Vninnity, with the ideak wUdi it hn aet befon 
It aad mth ik gnat naonnaa, with the enterpike-of yooth ioiaed to the wkdna 
of aa aaekot ealtora aiay oobm tnu all the dnaan of then who {ooaded 
it ; aad that ik laanuDg aad aiagaiiieeDGe nay inaj^n the nnnnee aad woodar 
of gaaontkaa atill tp eome in aa am^ meaaon aa we today nren aad woadcr 
Bt tM enfkmaoahip aad beao^otElkn and Aiuta, thon twia giorka of tbk 
State. And aOi with .all Biy thaaka, 1 bid yoB fanwwT 






